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Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon. 
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Don John, his baſtard brother, 

Claudio, a young lord of Florence, favourite to Don Pedro. 

—— : young lard of Padua, favoured likewiſe by Don 
edro. 

Leonato, governor of Meſſina. 

Antonio, his brother. 

Balthazar, ſervant 19 Don Pedro. 


Conde, eme Do John, 


> nd . tw fooliſb officers, 
A Sexton, 

A F riars 

A Boy. 


Hero, daughter to Leonato, 
Beatrice, nicce to Leonato. 


Margaret, ; 
| A attendain? 0 > 
U rſul a, ? gentlexvore 4 ng N Hero, 


Mefengers, Watch, and Attendauls. 


SCENE, Meflina, 


*,* Mecn ano 480 T NoTHInG.] The flory is taken froni 
Artoito, Orl. Fur. B. V. Porx. 

It is true, as Mr. Pope has obſerved, that ſomewhat reſembling the 
ſtory of this play is to be found in the fifth book of the Orlando Furioſo. 
In Spencer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. iv. as remote an original may be 
traced. A novel, bowever, of Belleforeſt, copied from another of Ban- 
dello, ſeems to have furniſhed Shak ſpeare with his fable, as it approaches 
nearer in all its particulars to the play before us, than any other per- 
formance known to be extant. I have ſeen {o many verſions from this 
once popular collection, that I entertain no doubt but that a great ma- 
jority of the tales it comprehends, have made their appearance in, an 
Engliſh dreſs. Of that particular tory which I have juſt mentioned. viz. 
the 18th hiſtory in the third volume, no tranſlation has hitherto been 
met with. 

This play was entered at Stationers' Hall, Aug. 23, 1600. 

STEEVENSY. 

Atioſto is continually quoted for the fable of Much ad about Nothing ; but 
I ſuſpect out poet to have been ſatisfied with the Geneura of Turberville. 
4 The tale (fays Harrington) is a pretie comical matter, and hath bin 
written in Engliſh verſe ſome few years paſt, learnedly and wich good 
grace, by M. George Turbervil.” Aricfto, fol. 1591, p. 39. FARMER. 

I ſuppoſe this comedy to have been written in 1600, in which year it 
was printed. See An Attempt to aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeart's 
Plays, Vol. I. Maroxr, 
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MUCH ADO AO NOTHING. 
err SEN 
Before Ltoxato's Horſe, 


Ener Ltonato, Htro, BraTtTRICE, and Ortler, avith 
a Meſſenger. 


Lean. ] learn in this letter, that Don Pedro of Artagor 
comes this night to Meſſina. 

Me. He is very near by this; he was not three leagues 
of when I left him. 

Leun. How many gentlemen have you loſt in this ation ? 

M.. But few of any ſort,* and none of name, 

Leon. A victory is twice itſelf, when the atchiever brings 
home full numbers, I find here, that Don Pedro hath be— 
Rowed much honour on a young Florentine, called Claudio. 

Ang. Much deſerved on his part, and equaily remember'd 
by Don Pedro: He hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe 
of his age: doing, in the figure of a lamb, the feats of a lion: 
he hath, indeed, better better'd expectation, than you mult 
expect of me to tell you how. 

* He hath an uncle here in Meſſina will be very much 
ad of it. | 
, Me. I have already delivered him letters, and there ap- 
pears much joy in him; even ſo much, that joy could not 
ſhow itſelf modeſt enough, without a badge of bitterneſs.3 
| B 3 Leon. 


2 Sort is rank, diſtinction. I incline, however, to Mr. M. Maſon's eaſier 
explanation, Of any ſort, ſays he, means of any kind whatſoever, 
| STEEVENS» 
3 This is judiciouſly expreſſed. Of all the tranſports ' of joy, that 
which is attended with tears is leaſt offenſive ; becauſe, carrying with it 
this mark of pain, it allays the envy that uſually attends another's happi- 
neſs. This he finely calls a modeſ joy, ſuch a one as did not inſult the 
obſerver by an indication of happineſs unmixed with pain. 
; WARBURTONs- 
A badge being the diſtinguiſhing mark worn in our author's time by 
the ſervants of noblemen, &c. on the ſleeve of their liveries, with his 
uiual licence he employs the words to ſignify a mark or taken in general. 
MALOoNE. 
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Leon, Did be break out into tears? 

Mz. In great meaſure. 

Leon. A kind overflow of kindneſs; There are no faces 
truer 5 than thoſe that are ſo waſhed. How much better is 
it to weep at joy, than to joy at weeping ? 

Beat. I pray you, is ſignior Montanto returned © from 
the wars, or no ? 


Me. I know none of that name, lady; there was none 
ſach in the army of any ſort.” 

Leen. What is he that you afk for, niece ? 

Hera, My couſin means ſignior Benedick of Padua. 

M.. O, he is returned; and as pleaſant as ever he was, 

Beat. He ſet up his bills here in Mefſina,® and challenged 


Cupid at the flight: 9 and my uncle's fool, rexding the chal- 


lenge, ſubſcribed for Cupid, and challenged him at the bird- 
bolt.*—T pray you, how many hath he killed and eaten in 
| theſe 


4 i. e. in abundance. STEEVENS. 

5 That is, none bengſter, none more ſincere. JORNSON., 

6 is fignior Montanto returned—] Mentante, in Spaniſh, is @ buge 
two-handed ſword, [a title] given, with much humour, to one [whom } 
the ſpeaker would repreſent as a boafter or bravado. WarBukTON, 

Montanto was one of the ancient terms of the fencing- ſchool. 

| STEEVENS, 
7 Not meaning there was none ſuch of any erder er degree aubatever, 
but that there was none ſuch of ary quality abowe the common, 
WARBURTON, 
$ Beatrice meane, that Benedick publiſhes a general challenge, Hike 
a prize-fighter. STEEVENS, 

9 Fligtt (as Mr. Douce wbſerves to me) does not here mean an arrow, 
but a fort of ſhooting called rowing, or ſnooting at long lengths, The ar- 
rows uſed at this {port are called ñ gt arrows, as were thoſe uſed in battle 
for great diſtances. STEVENS. | 

2 The bird-be/t is a ſhort thick arrow without a point, and ſpreading 
at the extremity ſo much, as to leave a flat ſurface, avout the breadth of 
a ſhilling, Such are to this day in uſe to kill rocks with, and are ſhot 
from a croſs bow. STEEVENS, 

The meaning of the whole is—BNenedick, from a vain conceit of his 
influence over women, challenged Cupid at roving (a particular kind of 
-archery, in which fligbt- arrows are uſed.) in other words, he challenged 
him __ at bearts, The fool, to ridicule this piece of vanity, in his 
turn challenged Benedick to ſhoot at crows with the croſs-bow and bird- 
bolt; an inferior kind of archery uſed by fools, who, for obvious rea- 
ſons, were not permitted to ſhoot with poirted arrows: Whence the 
proverb“ A fool's bolt is ſoon ſhot.” DoE. 


ABOUT NOTHING. 7 


theſe wars? But how many hath he killed? for, indeed, I 
* promiſed to eat all of his killing. 


Leon, Faith, niece, you tax ſignior Benedick too much; 


but he'll be meet with you, I doubt it not. 


Ae. He hath done good ſervice, lady, in theſe wars. 

Beat. You had muſty victual, and he hath holp to eat it: 
he is a very valiant trencher-man, he hath an excellent ſto- 
mach. 

Me. And a good ſoldier too, lady, 

Beat, And a good ſoldier to a lady ; But what is he to a 
lord ? 

MJ. A lord to a lord, a man to a man; fiuTed with all 
honourable virtues.“ 

Beet. It is ſo, indeed; he is no lefs than a ſtuſſed man: 
but for the ſtuffing,.— Well, we are all mortal.“ 

Leon. You muſt not, fir, miſtake my niece: there i? a 
kind of merry war betwixt ſignior Benedick and her: they 
never meet, but there is a ſkirmiſh of wit between them. 

Beat. Alas, he gets nothing by that. In our lat conſiict, 
four of his five wits “ went halting of, and now is the whole 
man governed with one: ſo that if he hare wit enough to 
keep himfelf warm, let him bear it for a diterence betwee: 
himſelf and his horſe ; 7 for it is all the wealth he bath left, to 
be known a reaſonable creature, - Who is his companion 
now? He hath every month a new {worn brother.“ 


B 4 RM. 


3 This is a very common expreſſion in the midland counties, and 
fignifies bel be your match, he'll be even with y STEEVENS. 

+ Stufed, in this firſt inſta ice, has no ridiculous meaning, Un 
homme bien erg, ſignifies, in French, a man in good circumptan ere 

STEEVENS, 

5 Peatrice ſtarts an idea at the words ff d man; and prudently checks 
hurſelf in the purſuit of it. A if d man was one of the many cant 
phraſes fora cuckold, Farmers, 

© In our author's time soit was the general term for inte! eQtual 
powers. 

The woits ſeem to have been reckoned five, by analogy to the five 
ſenſes, or the five inlets of id22s, Jou xssox. 

7 Such a one has evit enaug b tokeep bin(:!f warm, is a proverbial expre ſſion. 

To bear any thing for a difference, is a term in heraldrv. So, in 
Hamlet, Ophelia ſays: : ; 

„you may wear your rue with a difference.” STEEVENS., 
$— rb.) i.e. one wich whom he hath ſworn (as was 
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M77. Is it poſlil. le; 

Beat. Very eaſily poſſible: he wears his faith 7 but as the 
fathion of his hat, it ever changes with the next block.s 

Mel. 1 ſee, lady, the gentleman is not in your books.9 

Beat. No: an he were, I would burn my ſtudy, But, I 
pray you, who is his companion? Is there no young ſquarer + 
now, that will make a voyage with him to the devil ? 

Me. He is moſt in the company of the right noble Claudio. 

Beat, O Lord! he will hang upon him like a difeaſe : he 
is ſooner caught than the peſtilence, and the taker runs pre- 
fently mad, God help the noble Claudio! if he have caughtthe 
Benedick, it will coſt him a thouſand pound ere he be cured. 

M. I will hold friends with you, lady. 

| Boat. Do, good friend. 

Leon, You will never run mad, niece, 

Beat. No, not till a hot January, 

M. Don Pedro is approach'd, 


Enter Don PRD RO, attended by BatTnazar and others ; 
Don Joux, CLAUDIO, ard BunEtbick, 
D. Pedro. Good ſignior Leonato, you are come to meet 
your 
anciently the cuſtom among adventurers) to ſhare fortunes, 
STEEVENS, 
7 Not religious profeſſion, but profeſffon of friendſhip 3 for the (praker 
gives it as the reaſon of her aſking, wwho wwas now bis companion P that be 
bad every month a ncaw fevorn brotber. WARBURTON. 
8 A Plock is the mould on which a hat is formed. 
The old writers ſometimes uſe tne word block, for the hat itſelf, 


STEEVENS, 


9 This is a phraſe uſed, I believe, by more than underſtand it, J Ze 
in one's Loads is ts be in one's codicils or will, io be among friends ſet daun for 
devaties, JOANSON, — 

T rather think that the books alluded to, are memorandum- books, like 
the viſiting books of the preſent age. STEEVENS. 

This phraſe has not been exatly interpreted. To be in a man's beoks, 
originally meant to be in the lit of his retainers. Sir John Mandeville 
tells us, „ alle the mynſtrelles that comen before the great Chan ben 
witholden with him, as of his houſhold, and entred in his Loakes, as, for his 
own men.“ FARMER. 

A ſervant and a liver were in Cupid's Vocabulary, ſynonymous, 
Hence perhaps the phraſe— be in a pe-(pr"s l, -was applied equally 
to the /ower and the menial at:endant, MALONE. 

2 Aſquarer I take to be a cholzrick, quarrelſome, fellow, for in this 
ſenſe Shakſpeare uſes the word to are. So the tenſe may be, I ther 2 
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your trouble: the faſhion of the world is to avoid coſt, and 


you encounter it. 


Leon. Never came trouble to my houſe in the likeneſs of 


your grace: for trouble being gone, comfort ſhould remain; 


but, when you depart from me, ſorrow abides, and happineſs 


takes his leave. 


D. Pedro. You embrace your charges too willingly, 
I think, this is your daughter, : 

Lean. Her mother hath many times told me ſo. 

Bene. Were you in doubt, fir, that you aſk'd her? 

Leon. Signior Benedick, no, for then were you a child. 

D. Pear. You have it full, Benedick: we may gueſs by 
this what you are, being a man. Truly, the lady fathers 
herſelf ;—Be happy, lady! for you are like an honourable 
father. | 

Bene. If ſignior I conato be her father, ſhe would not have 
his head on her ſhoulders, for all Meſſina, as like him as ſhe is. 

Beat, T wonder that you will {till be talking, ſignior Bene- 
dick ; no body marks you, 

Bene. What, my dear lady Diſdain ! are you yet living? 

Beat. Is it poſſible, diſdain ſhould die, while ſhe hath 
ſuch meet food to feed it, as fignior Benedick? Courteſy 
itſelf muſt convert to diſdain, if you come in her preſence, 

Bene. Then is courteſy a turn-coat :—But it is certain, 
Jam loved of all ladies, only you excepted : and I would I 
could find in my heart that 1 had not a hard heart; for, 
truly, I love none. 

Beat, A dear happineſs to women; they would elſe have 
been troubled with a pernicious ſuitor, I thank God, and 
my cold blood, I am of your humour for that ; I had rather 


hear my dog bark at a crow, than a man ſwear he loves me. 


Bene, God keep your ladyſhip ſtill in that mind! ſo ſome 
gentleman or other ſhall *ſcape a predeſtinate ſcratched face. 
Beat, Scratching could not make it worſe, an *twere ſuch 
a face as yours were. | 
B 5 Bene. 


ro hot - blooded yourh tbat will keep bm company through all bis mad 
Franks *® JounsoN, 
3 That is, your burden, your incumbravce. We 
Charge does not mean, as Dr, Johnſon explains it, burder, ineum rance, 
but © the perſon committed to your care.” Sg it is ufd ia the t lation 
up between guaidian and ward, Dovcr: 


10 ene 


Bene. Well, you are a rare parrot- teacher. 5 

Beat. A bird of my tongue, is better than a beaſt of yours. 

Bene, I would, my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue; 
and ſo good a continuer : But keep your way o'God's name; 
1 have done, 


Beat, You always end with a Jade's trick; I know you 
of old. 

D. Pedro. This is the ſum of all: Leonats,—ſignior 
Claudio, and ſignior Benedick,—my dear friend Leonato, 
hath invited you all. I tell him, we ſhall ſtay here at the 
Jeaſt a month; and he heartily prays, ſome occaſion may 
detain us longer: I dare ſwear he is no hypocrite, but prays 
from his heart. 

Leon. If you ſwear, my lord, you ſhall not be forſworn.— 
Let me bid you welcome, my lord: being reconciled to the 
prince your brother, I owe you all duty. 


D. John. I thank you: 5 I am not of many words, but 1 
thank you. 


Leon, Pleaſe it your grace lead on? 
D. Pedro, Your hand, Leonato ; we will go together. 
[ Exennt all but BEXEDICK and CLAUDIO. 

Claud. Benedick, didſt thou note the daughter of ſignior 
Leonato ? 

Bene. I noted her not; but I looked on her. 

Claud. Is ſhe not a modeſt young lady? 

Bene. Do you queſtion me, as an honeſt man ſhould do, 
for my ſimple true judgement ? or would you have me ſpeak 
after my cuſtom, as being a profeſſed tyrant to their ſex ? 

Claud. No, I pray thee, ſpeak in ſober judgement. 


Bene, Why, i faith, methinks ſhe is too low fora high 


praiſe, too brown for a fair praiſe, and too little for a great 
praiſe : only this commendation I can afford her; that were 
the other than ſhe is, ſhe were unhandſome; and being no 
other but as ſhe is, I do not like her. 


Claud. Thou thinkeſt, I am in ſport; I pray thee, tell me 
truly how thou likeſt her. 
Bene, Would you buy her, that you inquire after her ? 
hr : 1 He Claud, 


5 The poet has judiciouſly marked the gloomineſs of Don John's 
chatacter, by making him averſe to the common forms of civility. 
« 6 SIR J. HAWKINS, 
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$ Claud. Can the world buy ſuch a jewel? 

Bene. Yea, and a caſe to put it into. But ſpeak you this 
>” with a fad brow? or do you play the flouting Jack; ® to tell 
us Cupid is a good hare finder, and Vulcan a rare carpen- 
ter? Come, in what key ſhall a man take you, to go in the 
= ſong?® | 

"i Claud. In mine eye, ſhe is the ſweeteſt lady that ever I 
| looked on. 

N Bene. I can ſee yet without ſpectacles, and I ſee no ſuch 
| "> matter ; there's her couſin, anſhe were not poſſeſſed with a fury, 
= exceeds her as much in beauty, as the firſt of May doth the 

> Jafſt of December. But I hope, you have no intent to turn 


> Huſband; have you? 
7 Claud. I would ſcarce truſt myſelf, though I had ſworn 


> the contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 

1 Bene. Is it come to this, i'faith? Hath not the world 
one man, but he will wear his cap with ſuſpicion? 9 Shall I 
| never 


Jack, in our author's time, I know not why, was a term of con- 
dempt. Martone. ; | 
. + 7 I know not whether I conceive the jeſt here intended. Claudio 
} hints his love of Hero. Benedick aſks, whether he is ſerious, or whe- 
+ ther he only means to jeſt, and to tell them that Cupid is a good har e-finder, 
Fa: and Vulcan a rare carpenter. A man praiſing a pretty lady in jeſt, may 
ſhow the quick fight of Cupid, but what has it to do with the carpentry: 
| of Vulcan? Perhaps the thought lies no deeper than this, Do you mean 
"og to tell us as new what we al. knoqv already? Jon x N. 
x I believe no more is meant by thoſe ludicrous expreſſions than this. 
'* Do you mean, fays Benedick, to amuſe us with improbable itories ? 
STEEV ENS. 
I explain the paſfage thus: Do you ſcoff and mock in telling us that Cuid, 
20e is blind, is a good hare finder, which requires a god eye-/ight; and that 
3 Vulcan, a blackſmith, is a rare car enter? "COLLET. 
25 After ſuch attempts at decent illuſtration, I am afraid that he who 
9255 Wiſhes to know why Cupid is a good bare-finder, muſt diſcover it by the 
I aſſiſtance of many quibbling alluſions of the ſame ſort, abcut hair and ear, 


'Þ in Mercutio's ſong in the ſecond Act of Romeo and Juliet. CoLLiNs.. 
þ-+ $ i.e, to join with you in your ſong—to firike in with you in the 
I ſong, STEEVENS, 

"Ss 9 That is, ſubject his head to the diſquiet of jealouſy, Jonngow. 

= In Painter's Palace of Pleafure, p. 233, We have the following paſſage: 
4 « All they that wweare hernes be pardoned to ware their cafpes upon their 
E 1 heads.” HENDERSON. \ 
Z In our author's time, none but the inferior cla Tes wore caps, and ſuch- 
3 Perſons were termed in contempt flat- cas. Al] gentlemen wore hats, 


4 | Perh:ps 
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never ſee a batchelor of threeſcore again? Go to, i'faith ; 
an thou wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a yoke, wear the 


print of it, and figh away Sundays.* Look, Don Pedro is 
returned to ſeek you, 


Re-enter Don PEDRO, 


D. Pedro. What ſecret hath held you here, that you fol- 
Jowed not to Leonato's ? p 

Bene. I would, your grace would conftrain me to tell. 

D. Pedro. I charge thee on thy allegiance. 

Bene, You hear, Count Claudio: 1 can be ſecret as a 
dumb man, I would have you think ſo; but on my allegi- 
ance, — mark you this, on my allegtance;—He is in love. 
With who ?—now that is your grace's part.—Mark, how 
Mort his anſwer is: — With Hero, Leonato's ſhort daughter. 

Claud. If this were ſo, ſo were it utter'd,3 | 

Bene. Like the old tale, my lord: it is not ſo, nor 'twas 
not ſo; but, indeed, God forbid it ſhould be ſo. 


Claud. If my paſſion change not fhortly, God forbid it 


mould be otherwiſe, 
a D. Pedro. 


Perhaps therefore the meaning io, — Is there not one man in the world 
prudent enough to keep out of that ſtate where he muſt live in apprehen- 
non that his night- cap will be worn occaſionally by another, MATLoN E. 

If this remark on the diſuſe of caps among people of higher rank be 
accurate, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and other worthies of the Court of 
Elizabeth, have been injuriouſly treated; for the painters of their time 
exhibit ſeveral of them with caps on their heads. — It ſhould be remem- 
dered that there was a material diſtinction between the plain ſtatute- caps 
of citizens, and the ornamented ones worn by gentlemen, STEEVENS. 

2 Agb awvay Sundays.) A proverbial expreſſion to ſignify that 
= man has no reſt at all; when Sunday, a day formerly of eaſe and diver- 
fon, was paſſed ſo uncomfortably. WAR ZUR TOR. 

1 cannot find this proverbial expreſſion in any ancient book whatever, I 
am apt to believe that the learned commentator has miſtaken the drift of 
It, and that it moſt probably alludes to the ftrit manner in which the ſab- 
dath was obſerved by the Puritans, who uſually ſpent that day in ighs and 
gruatings, and other hypocritical marks of devotion, STEEVENS. 

3 Chaudio, evading at firſt a confe ſſion of hie paſſion, ſays; if I had 
yeally confided ſuch a ſecret to him, yet he would have blabbed it in this 
manner. Jn his next ſpeech, he thinks proper to avow his love; and 
when Benedick fays, Ged forbid it ſhould be ſo, i. e. God forbid he ſhould 
even wich to marry hes: io replies, God forbid 1 ſhould not with it, 
STEEVENSs 
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PD. Pedro. Amen, if you love her; for the lady is very 


well worthy. 

Claud. You ſpeak this to fetch me in, my lord, 

D. Pedro. By my troth, I ſpeak my thought. 

Claud. And, in faith, my lord, I ſpoke mine, 

Bene, And, by my two faiths and troths, my lord, I ſpoke 
mine. | 

Claud. That I love her, I feel. 

D. Pedro. That ſhe is worthy, I know, 

Bene. That I neither feel how ſhe ſhould be loved, nor 
know how ſhe ſhould be worthy, is the opinion that fire 
cannot melt out of me; I will die in it at the ſtake. 

D. Pedro. Thou waſt ever an obſtinate heretick in the 
deſpite of beauty. 

Claud. And never could maintain his part, but in the 
force of his will. + 

Bene, That a woman conceived me, I thank her; that ſhe 
brought me up, I Iikewife give her moſt humble thanks: but 
that I will have a recheat winded in my forehead,* or hang 
my bugle in an inviſible baldrick,® at} women ſhall pardon me: 
Becauſe I will not do them the wrong to miſtruſt any, I will 
do myſelf the right to truſt none; and the fine is, (for the 
which I may go the finer,) I will live a bachelor. 

D. Pedro. I ſhall ſee thee, ere I die, look pale with love. 

Bene. With anger, with ſickneſs, or with hunger, my 
lord; not with love: prove, that ever I loſe more blood 
with love, than Iwill get again with drinking, pick out my 
eyes with a ballad-maker's pen, and hang me up at the door 
of a brothel-houſe, for the ken of blind Cupid. 


+ Alluding to the definition of a heretick in the ſchools. 
WARBURTON, 

5 A recheate is the ſound by which dogs are called back. Shakſpeare 
had no mercy upon the poor cuckold, his bers is an inexhauſtible ſubject 
of merriment. Joxns0ON. 

A recbeate is a particular leſſon upon the horn, to call dogs back from 
the ſcent : from the old French word recet, which was uſed in the ſame , 
fenſe as retraite, HANMER. 

6 Bugle, i. e. bugle-horn, hunting-horn. The meaning ſeems to be 
Vor that I ſhould be compelled to carry a horn on my forehead wheze 
there is nothing viſible to ſupport it. 3 

It is ſtill ſaid of the mercenary cuckold, that he carries bis Lern; in bis 
Pockets, STEEVENS» | I 


D. Pedro, 
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D. Pedro. Well, if ever thou doſt fall from this faith, 
thou wilt prove a notable argument.” 


Bene, If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat,® and ſhoot 
at me; and he that hits me, let him be clapped on the 
ſhoulder, and call'd Adam.“ 

D. Pedro, Well, as time ſhall try : 

In time the ſavage bull doth bear the yoke, | 

Bene. The ſavage bull may; but if ever the ſenſible 
Benedick bear it, == off the bull's horns, and ſet them in 
my toxehead : and let me be vilely painted ; and in ſuch 
gw letters as they write, Here is good horſe to hire, let them 
ignify under my ſign, —Here you may fee Benedict the mar- 


ried man. 


a If this ſhould ever happen, thou would'ſ be horn- 
mad. 


D. Pedro, Nay, if Cupid have not ſpent all his quiver in 
Venice,* thou wilt quake for this ſhortly, 

Bene, I look for an earthquake too then, 

D. Pedro. Well, you will temporize with the hours, In 
the mean time, good ſignior Benedick, repair to Leonato's ; 


commend 
7 An eminent ſubject for ſatire, Jou N sOoR. 
8 In ſome counties in England, a cat was formerly cloſed up with a 
quantity of ſoot in a wooden bottle, (ſuch as that in which ſhepherds 
carry their liquor,) and was ſuſpended on a line. He who beat out the 
bottom as he ran under it, and was nimble enough to eſcape its contents, 
was regarded as the hero of this inhuman diverſion. STEEvens. 
This practice is ſtill kept up at Kelſo, in Scotland, where it is called 
Cat-in-bartel. See adeſcription of the whole ceremony in alittle account of 
the town of Kelſo, publiſhed in 1789, by one Ebenezer Lazarus, a filly 


poetry. Doucx. 

9. Adam Bel, Clym of the Cloughe, and Wyllyam of Cloudeſle, were, 
ſays. Dr. Percy, three noted outlaws, whoſe ſkill in Archery, rendered 
them formerly as famous in the North of England, as Robin Hood and 
his fellows were in the midland counties. Their place of reſidence was 
in the foreſt of Englewood, not far from Carliſle. At what time they 
lived does not appear. The author of the common ballads on The Pedi- 
gree, Education, and Marriage of Rebin Hood, makes them contemporary 
with Robin Hood's father, in order to give him the honour of beating 
them, See Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, Vol. I. p. 143, where the 
ballad outlaws is preſerved. STEEVENS. 

2 All modern writers agree in repreſenting Venice in the fame light 
as the ancients did Cyprus. And it is this character of the people that 
is here alluded to. WARBURTON, 


Methodiſt, who has interlarded his book with ſcraps of pious and other 
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commend me to him, and tell him J will not fail him at ſup- 
per; for, indeed, he hath made great preparation. 

Bene. I have almoſt matter enough in me for ſuch an 
embaſſage ; and ſo I commit you 

Claud. To the tuition of God: From my houſe, (if I had 
It,)— 

5 Pedro, The ſixth of July : Your loving friend, Bene- 
dick. 

Bene. Nay, mock not, mock not: The body of your 
diſcourſe is ſometime guarded with fragments, and the 
guards are but ſlightly baſted on neither ; ere you flout old 
ends any further,“ examine your conſcience ; and fo ] leave 

ou. Exit BNNEDICk. 

Claud. My liege, your highneſs now may do me good, 

D. Pedro. My love is thine to teach; teach it but how, 
And thou ſhalt ſee how apt it is to learn 
Any hard leſſen that may do thee good. 

Claud. Hath Leonato any ſon, my lord? 

D. Pedro. No child but Hero, ſhe's his only heir: 

Doſt thou affect her Claudio? 
Claud. O my lord, 


When you went onward on this ended action, 


J look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye, 
'That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
'Than to drive liking to the name of love : 
But now I am return'd, and that war-thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging ſoft and delicate deſires, 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
Saying, I lik'd her ere I went to wars. 

D. Pedro, Thou wilt be like a lover preſently, 
And tire the hearer with a book of words: 
If thou doſt love fair Hero, cheriſh it: 
And I will break with her, and with her father, 
And thou ſhalt have her: Was't not to this end, 
That thou began'f to twiſt ſo fine a ſtory ? 


Claud, 

3 Guards were ornamentallace or borders. STEEVENS. 

4 Before you endeavour to diſtinguiſb yourſelf any mo: e by antiquated allufions, 
examine ⁊ubether you can fairly claim them for your own, 'I his, I think is 
the meaning; or it may be underſtood in another ſenſe, examine, if your 
ſarcaſms touch yourſelf, Jon xs. 
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Claud. How ſweetly do you miniſter to love, 
That know love's grief by his complexion ! 
But leſt my liking might too ſudden ſeem, 
I would have ſalv'd it with a longer treatiſe, 
D. Pedro. What need the bridge much broader than the 
flood ? 
The faireſt grant is the neceſſity : 5 
Look, what will ſerve, is fit: 'tis once, thou loy'ſt ; 
And I will fit thee with the remedy. 
I know, we ſhall have revelling to- night; 
I will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe, 
And tell fair Hero I am Claudio; 
And in her boſom PII unclaſp my heart, 
And take her hearing priſoner with the force 
And ſtrong encounter of my amorous tale: 
Then, after, to her father will I break; 
And, the concluſion is, ſhe ſhall be thine :; 
In practice let us put it preſently, _ | [ Exennt, 


9e E N. H. 
A Room in LxONATO's Houſe, 
Euter LEONATO and ANTONIO, 


Leon. How now, brother? Where is my couſin your ſon? 
Hath he provided this muſick ? 

Ant, He is very buſy about it. But, brother, 1 can tell 
you ſtrange news that you yet dream'd not of. 

Leon, Are they good ! 

Ant. As the event ſtamps them; but they have a good 
cover, they ſhow well outward. The prince and Count 
Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley“ in my orchard, 
were thus much overheard by a man of mine: The prince 


diſcovered to Claudio, that he loved my niece your daughter,. 
and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance; and, if 


he 


S j, e. no one can have a better reaſon for granting a requeſt than the 
neceſſity of its being granted. WarBuRToON. | 
Mr. Hayley with great acuteneſs propoſes to read, 
The faireſt grant is to neceſſity. STEEVENS. 


Theſe words cannot imply the ſenſe that Warburton contends for; 


but if we ſuppoſe that grant means conceſſion, the ſenſe is obvious; ant 
that is no uncommon acceptation of that word, M. Mazon. 
© Tpic4-pleached is thickly interwoven, 


* 


1 
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he found her accordant, he meant to take the preſent time by 
the top, and inftantly break with you of 1t, 


Lean. Hath the fellow any wit, that told vou this? 
Ant, A good ſharp fellow; I will ſend for him, and queſs 


tion him yourſelf, 


Leon. No, no; we will hold it as a dream, till it appear 


itſelf: but J will acquatoat my daughter withal, that ſte my 


be the better prepared for an anſwer, if peradienture this be 
true. Go you, and tell her of it. [Several perſons craſt the 
/iage.] Couſins,” you know what you have to do.— O, I cry 
you mercy, friend; go you with me, and I will uſe your fle: 
Good coulins, have a care this buſy time, [ Excunt, 


S-C-E.N: E HI. 


Another Noam in LteOoNATO'S Ilanſe. 
Euter Dos fon x and Cox RA DE. 


Con. What the goujere,* my lord ! why are you thus out 
of meaſure ſad ? 

D. Fohn, There is no meaſure in the occaſion that breeds 
it, therefore the ſadneſs is without limit, 

Cen. You ſhould hcar reaſon, 

D. Fohn, And when I have hcard :t, what bleſſing bring- 
eth it ? 

Con, If not a preſent remedy, yet a patient ſuſſerance. 

D. Fohn, I wonder, that thou being (as thou ſayeſt thou 
art) born under Saturn, goeſt about to apply a moral medi- 
cine to a mortifying miſchief, I cannot hide what I am ;9 
I muſt be ſad when I have cauſe, and ſmile at no man's jeſts ; 
eat when I have ſtomach, and wait for no man's leiſure ; ſleep 

when 

7 Couſins were anciently enralled among the dependants, if nat the 
domeſticks, of great families, ſuch as that of L2onato, Petruchio, while 
intent on the ſubjeCtion of Katharine, calls out, in terms imperative, for 
his couſin Ferdinand, STEEVENS. 8 

* What the goujere, ] i. e. morbus Gaſlicus. The old copy corruptly 


reads, („good year. The ſame expreſſion occurs again in X. Lear, 
Act V. ſc. iii. STEEVENS. 


2 This is one of cur author's natural touches, An envious and unſo- 


\ cial mind, too proud to give pleaſure, and too ſullen to receive it, always 


endeavours to hide its malignity from the world and from itſelf, under the 
plainneſs of Gmplic honeſty, or the dignity of haughty independence. | 
| - Jonx39o9, 


— PT 
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when Jam drowſy, and tend on no man's buſineſs; laugh when 
I am merry, and claw no man in his humour. 9 

Con. Yea, but you muſt not make the full ſhow of this, 
till you may do it without controlment. You have of late 
ſtood out againſt your brother, and he hath ta'en you newly 
into his grace; where it is impoſſible you ſhould take true 
root, but by the fair weather that you make yourſelf : it is 
needful that you frame the ſeaſon for your own harveſt, 

D. John. I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roſe 
in his grace ;* and it better fits my blood to be diſdain'd of 
all, than to faſhion a carriage to rob love from any: in this, 
though I cannot be ſaid to A a flattering honeſt man, it mult 
not be denied but I am a plain- dealing villain, I am truſted 
with a muzzle, and enfranchiſed with a clog : therefore I 
have decreed not to ſing in my cage: If I had my mouth, I 
would bite; if I had my liberty, I would do my liking : in 
the mean time, let me be that I am, and ſeek not to alter me. 

Cox, Can you make no uſe of your diſcontent ? 

D. John. | make all uſe of it, for I uſe it only. Who 
comes here? What news, Borachio ? 


Enter 

9 Toclawis to flatter. So the pop:*s claw-backs, in Biſhop Jewel, are 
the pope's flatterers. The ſenſe is the ſame in the proverb, Malus mulum 
ſcabit. JoRN30N. 

2 I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roſe in bis grace;] A can- 
ker is the canker-roſe, deg-roſe, ej noſtatus, or bp. The ſenſe is, 1 would 
rather live in obſcurity the wild life of nature, than owe dignity or eſti- 
mation to my brother. He ſtill continues his wiſh of gloomy independ- 
ence, But what is the meaning of the expreſſion, @ reſe in U grace 
If he was a roſe of himſelf, his brother's grace or fa vour could not degrade 
him. I once read thus: I had rather be a canker in a bedge, than a roſe in 
bis garden: that is, I had rather be what nature makes me, however 
mean, than owe any exaltation or improvement to my brother's kindneſs 
or cultivation. But a leſs change will be ſufficient: I thiak it ſhould 
be read, I had rather be a canker ina hedge, than à rofe by bis grace. 

ou sõ,L¶. 

The canker is a term often ſubſtituted for the canker-roſe, . 
in his Læve': Miſtreſs, 1636, calls it the © canler- flower.“ 

Again, in Shakſpeare's 54th Sonnet: 

The canler blooms have full as deep a die 
© As the perfumed tincture of the roſe.” 
I think no change is neceſſary. Th» (eaſe is, — I had rather be a neg- 
lected dog-roſe in a hedge, than a garden-flower of the ſame ſpecies, if 
it profited by his culture. STEEtvENS. 
3 i. e. for I make nothing elſe my counſellor. STEEvVENS. 
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Enter Bokacnio, 
Hora. I came yonder from a great ſupper ; the prince, 
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te * your brother, is royally entertain'd by Leonato; and I can 

ly $5 give you intelligence of an intended marriage, 

ie D. John. Will it ſerve for any model to build miſchief on ? 

15 What is he for a fool, that betroths himſelf to unquictneſs ? 
Bora. Marry, it is your brother's right hand. 

C D. John. Who? the moſt exquiſite Claudio ? 

i Boro. Even he. 

p D. John. A proper ſquire! And who, and who? which 

t = way looks he? 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of Leonato. 

l D. John. A very forward March-chick! How came you 

b 5 75 Bora. Being entertain'd for a perfumer, as I was ſmoking 

FX a muſty room, comes ms the-prince and Claudio, hand in 


hand, in ſal conference: + I whipt me behind the arras ; and 
there heard 1t agreed upon, that the prince ſhould woo 
Hero for himſelf, and having obtained her, give her to count 
Claudio, . 

D. John. Come, come, let us thither; this may prove 
food to my diſpleaſure; that young ſtart-up hath all the 
glory of my overthrow ; if I can croſs him any way, I bleſs 
myſelf every way: You are both ſure,s and will aſſiſt me}? 

Con, To the death, my lord. 

D. Jobr. Let us to the great ſupper ; their cheer is the 
greater, that I am ſubdued : Would the cook were of my 
mind Shall we go prove what's to be done? 

Bora. We'll wait upon your lordſhip. [ Exeunt, 


— — .. ——— 


A I. SCENE I. 
A Hall in LeoxaTo's Houſe. 
Euler LEoNaTo, AxToxio, HERO, BraTkict, and 
Others, - 


Leon, Was not count John here at ſupper ? 

Ant, 
4 Sad in this, as in future inſtances, ſignifies ſerious. STEEVENS, 
ech ſure, ] i. e. to be depended on. $STxzEvENS. 
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Art. I ſa him not. 

Beat, How tartly that gentleman looks! J never can fez 
him, but I am heart-burn'd an hour after.“ 

Ilm. He is of a very melancholy diſpoſition, 

Heat. He were an excellent man, that were made juſt in 
the mid-way between him and Benedick : the one is too like 
an image, and ſays nothing; and the other, too like my 
lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore tattling, 

Leon, Then half fignior Benedick's tongue in count 
John's mouth, and halt count John's melancholy in ſignior 

enedick's face. 

Beat. With a good leg, and a good foot, uncle, and 
money enough in his purſe, ſuch a man will win any woman 
in the world, —if he could get her good will. 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a 
tuſband, it thou be ſo ſhrewd of thy tongue. 

Ant, In faith, ſhe is too curſt. 

Beat, Too curt is more than eurſt: I ſhall leſſen God's ſend- 
ing that way: for It is ſaid, (%, ſeud a cui cow ſhort horns ;; 
but to a cow too curſt he ſends none. 

Len, So, by being too curſt, God will ſend you no horns, 

Beat, Juſt, it he fend me no huſband ; for the which 
bleſſing, 1 am at him upon my knees every morning and. 
evening? Lord! I could not endure a huſband wich a beard 
on his face; I had rather lie in the woollen.7 

Leon, You may light upon a hufvand, that hath no heard, 

Beat, What ſhoula I do with him? dreſs him in my ap- 

arel, and make him my waiting gentlewomen? He that 
ach a beard, is more than a youth; and he that hath no 
beard, is leſs than a man : and he that 1s more than a youth, 
is not for me; and he that is leſs than a man, IT am not for 
him; Therefore I will even take ſix-pence in earneſt of the 
bear-herd, and lead his apes into hell. 

Leon, Well then, go you into hell ? 3 

Beat” 

s The pain commonly called the heart-hurn, proceeds from an acid 
bumour in the ſtomach, and js therefore properly enough imputed to 
tart looks. JOnHx50Ns a 

7 I ſuppole ſhe means—between blankets, without ſheets. 

STEEVEFNSs 


Of che two next ſpeeches Dr. Warburton ſays, Al th;s impigus nonjenſe 
thr vw 
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Bio. No; but to the gate: and there will the devil meet 
ane, like an old cuckold, with horns on his head, and ſay, 
E. you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to heaven; here's no place 
1 you maids < ſo deliver I up my apes, and away to Saint 


4 
A 


eter for the heavens; he ſhows me where the bachelors fit, 
and there live we as merry as the day is long. 
7 An, Well, niece, [To HERO.] Itruſt, you will be ruled 
py your father. 
* © Beat. Ves, faith; it is my couſin's duty to make courteſy, 
and ſay, Father, as it pleaſe you - but yet for all that, cou- 
fin, let him be a handſome fellow, or elſe make another 
courteſy, and ſay, Father, as it pleaſe me. 
> Leon, Well, nece, I hope to ſee you one day fitted with 


a huſband. 


eat. Not till God make men of ſome other metal than 


earth. Would it not grieve a woman to be over-maſter'd 


4%. 


*Zwith a piece of valiant duſt? to make an account of her life 


to a clod of wayward marl? No, uncle, I'll none: Adam's 
ſons are my brethren ; and truly, I hold it a fin to match in 
my kindred, | 
Leon. Daughter, remember, what I told you: if the 
prince do ſolicit you in that kind, you know your anſwer, 
Beat, The fault will be in the muſick, couſin, if you be 
not woo'd in good time: if the prince be too important,9 
tell him, there is a meaſure in every thing,: and ſo dance out 
the anſwer, For hear me, Hero; Wooing, wedding, and 
FL 1 is as a Scotch jig, a meaſure, and a cinque- pace; 
the firſt {uit is hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as 
= fantaſtical; the wedding, mannerly-modeſt, as a meaſure full 
of ſtate and ancientry ; and then comes repentance, and, with 
his bad legs, falls into the cinque-pace faſter and faſter, till 
hae fink into his grave, 


v.88 = . 
—Rebrown to the bottom, is the players, and foiſted in without rhyme or reaſen. He 
therefore puts them in the margin. They do not deſerve indeed fo honour- 
able a place; yet Iam afraid they are too much in the manner of our 
3 Author, who is ſometimes trying to purchaſe merriment at too dear a rate. 

Io  Jonunson. 
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I have reſtored the lines omitted. STEEvVEeNs, 
9 Important here, and in many other places, is importunate. Jon xsox. 
LA * * in old language, beſide its ordinary meaning, ſigniũed alſo 
ALONS. 


dance, 
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Leo, Couſin, you apprehend paſling ſhrewdly, 
Beat. I have a good eye, uncle; I can ſee a church by 
day-light. 
Leon, The gevellers are entering; brother, make good 


room. 1 
Enter Don PRDRO, CLAUDIO, BEN EDICER, BALTHAZAR; % 
a Don Joux, BoRAChIO, MarcaretT, URSULA, and 5 


others, maſt d. 


D. Pedro. Lady, will you walk about with your friend? 4 8 
Hero. So you walk ſoftly, and look ſweetly, and ſay no= 
thing, I am yours for the walk; and, eſpecially, when I 
walk away. | 
D. Pedro. With me in your company? 
Hero, I may ſay ſo, when I pleaſe, 
D. Pedro. And when pleaſe you to ſay ſo ?. 
Hlero. When I like your favour ; for God defend, the lute 
ſhould be like the caſe! 5 
D. Pedro. My viſor is Philemon's roof; within the houſe. 
is Jove, 
ero. Why, then your viſor ſhould be thatch'd. 
D. Pedro. Speak low, if you ſpeak love. | Takes her aſide, 
Bene, Well, I would you did like me, 
Marg. So would not I, for your own ſake ; for L have many 
ill qualities. 
Bene. Which is one ? | 
Marg. I ſay my prayers aloud, 
Bene, I love you the better; the hearers may cry, amen. 
Marg. God match me with a good dancer ! 


Balth, Amen, 
os © _ Marg. 
4 Friend, in our author's time, was the common term for a l So 
alſo in French and Italian, MALON E. R 


Mr. Malone might have added, that this term was equally applicable ta 
both ſexes ; for, in Meaſure for Meaſure, Lucio tells Iiabella that her 
brother had (got his friend with child,” STzzvexs. 


S i. e. that your face ſhould be as homely and courſe as your mak. 
"Tis plain, the poet alludes to the ſtory of Baucis and Philemon from 
Ovid: and this old couple, as the Roman poet deſcribes it, lived ix 
thatch'd cottage : | 
| Go ſtipulis & canva tecta palit. THEQB ALD» 
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ABOUT NOTHING. 23 
Marg. And God keep him out of my fight, when the 


dance is done !l—Anfſwer, clerk. 

Balth. No more words; the clerk is anſwer'd. 

Ui. I know you well enough; you are ſignior Antonio, 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 

Ur/. I know you by the waggling of your head, 

Ant. To tell you true, I counterteit him. 

Ur/. You could never do him fo ill-well, unleſs you were 
the very man: Here's his dry hand ® up and down; you are 
he, you are he. 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 


V. Come, come; do you think I do not know you by 
your excellent wit? Can virtue hide itſelf? Go to, mum, 
you are he: graces will appear, and there's an end. 

Beat, Will you not tell me who told you ſo ? 

Bene. No, you ſhall pardon me, 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are? 

Bene. Not now, | 

Beat. That 1 was diſdainful,—and that I had my good 
wit out of the Hundred merry Tales; — Well, this was 
ſignior Beneaick that ſaid fo, 

Bene. What's he? 

Beat, J am ſure, you know him well enough. 

Bene, Not I, believe me. 

Beat, Did he never make you laugh ? 

Bene. I pray you, what is he? | 

Beat. Why, he is the prince's jeſter; a very dull fool; 

only 

© A dry hand was anciently regarded as the ſign of a cold conſtitution, 
STEEVENS. 
7 The book, to which Shakſpeare alludes, might be an old tranſlation 
ef Les cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, The original was publiſhed at Paris, in 


the black letter, before the year 1500, and is ſaid to have been written by 


ſome ofthe royal family of France. Ames mentions a tranſlation of it 
grior to the time of Shakſpeare. STEEVENS. 


This book was certainly printed before the year 1575, and in much 
;*pute, as ap pears from the mention of it in Lane ham's Letter concerning 
he entertainment at Kenelworth-Caftle. REED. 


The Hundred merry Tales can never have been a tranſlation of Les cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, many of which are very tragical relations, and none 
of them calculated to furniſh a lady with good qvit, It ſhould ſeem rather 
ta have been a ſort of jeſt- book. RI TSsON. | 
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only his gift is in devifing impoſſible flanders : ? none but 
libertines delight him; and the commendation is not in his 
wit, but in his villainy; 9 for he both pleaſeth men, and 
angers them, and then they laugh at him, and beat him: 
Jam ſure, he is in the fleet; J would he had boarded me. 
. Bene, When I know the gentleman, [I'll tell him what you 
4s 
| "Bok Do, do : he'll but break a compariſon or two on me; 
which, peradventure, not mark'd, or not laugh'd at, ſtrikes 
him into melancholy ; and then there's a partridge' wing 
ſaved, for the fool will eat no ſupper that night, [Mick 
abithin.] We muſt follow the leaders. 
Bene. In every good thing. 
Beat, Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will leave them at 
the next turning. ¶ Dance, Then exeunt all but Don Ion N, 
BokaCHlo, ard CLAUDIO. 
D. John. Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero, and hath 
withdrawn her father to break with him about it: The la- 
dies follow her, and but one viſor remains. 
Bora. And that is Claudio: I know him by his bearing,? 
D. John. Are not you fignior Benedick ? 
Claud. You know me well; I am he. Rn 
D. John. Signior, you are very near my brother in his 
love: he is enamoured on Hero; I pray you, diſſuade him 
from her, ſhe is no equal for his birth: you may do the 
part of an honeſt man in it. | 
Claud. How know you he loves her? 
D. John. I heard him ſwear his affection. 
Bora, So did J too; and he ſwore he would marry her to- 


night. g 
as D. John. 


8 We ſhould read impaſſible, i. e ſlanders fo ill invented, that they will 
paſs upon no body, WARBURTON. 9 5 
Impeſſible ſlanders are, I ſuppoſe, ſuch ſlanders as, from their abſurdity 
and impoſſibility, bring their own confutation with them. Jonnsov. 
ohnſon's explanation appears to be rigat. Ford ſays, in The Merry 
wes of Windſor, that he thall ſearch for Falſtaff in «« impyſſible places.*" 
The word impoſſible is alſo uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe in Jonſon's Scjanus. 
M. MasoN, 
9 By which the means his malice and impiety. By his impious jeſts, 
ſhe infinuates, he * libertines; and by his devihing fldnders of them, 
he angered them. Ax RUR TON. 
2 4, e. his Carriage, his demeanour. SrEZVENS. 
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D. Jobu. Come, let us to the banquet. | 
[Exennt Don Jou u and BORACHIO. 

Claud, Thus anſwer I in the name of Benedick, 

But hear theſe ill news with the ears of Claudio. 

"Tis certain ſo; the prince wooes for himſelf, 

Friendſhip is conſtant in all other things, 

Save in the office and affairs of love : | 

Therefore, all hearts in love uſe their own tongues 3 

Let every eye negociate for itſelf, 

And truſt no agent: for beauty is a witch, 

Againſt whoſe charms faith melteth into blood, 

This is an accident of hourly proof, 

Which 1 miſtruſted not; Farewell therefore, Hero! 


Re-enter BENEDICK, 
Bene, Count Claudio ? 
Claud. Vea, the ſame, 


Bene, Come, will you go with me? 
Claud, Whither ? | 


Bene, Even to the next willow, about your own bufineſs 
count. What faſhion will you wear the garland of? About 
your neck, like an uſurer's chain ? 4 or under your arm, like a 
lieutenant's ſcarf? You muſt wear it one way, for the 
prince hath got your Hero. 

Claud. I wiſh him joy of her, 


Bene, Why, that's _ like an honeſt drover; fo they 
ſell bullocks. But did you think, the prince would have 
ſerved you thus? 


Claud. I pray you, leave me, 


3 Let, which is found in the next line, is underſtood here, 

| . MALONE.s 

+ Chains of gold, of a conſiderable value, were in our author's time, 

uſually worn by wealthy citizens, and others, in the ſame manner as they 
vw are, on publick occaſions, by the Aldermen of London. See The 


uritan, or the Widow of Watling flreet, Act III. ſc. iii. Albumazary 
QI, fc. vii, and other pieces. Rx RD. 


Uſury ſeems about this time to have been a common topick of invec- 


ive, I have three or four dialogues, paſquils, and diſcourſes on the 
dec, printed before the year 1600, From every one of theſe it 
Pears, that the merchants were the chief uſurers of the age. 


STEEVENS. 
Vo L. | II. S Bene, 
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Bene, Ho! now you ſtrike like the blind man; 'twas the 


25 


boy that ſtole your meat, and you'll beat the poſt, 


Claud. If it will not be, I'll leave you. [ Exit. 

Bene. Alas, poor hurt fowl! Now will he creep into 
ſedges. But, that my lady Beatrice ſhould know me, and 
not know me ! Ihe prince's fool !—Ha! it may be, I go 
under that title, becauſe I am merry. Vea; but ſoz 1 am 
apt to do myſelf wrong: I am not fo reputed : 1t is the baſe, 
the bitter diſpoſition of Beatrice, that puts the world into 
her perſon,5 and ſo gives me out, Well, I'll be revenged as 
J may, | 


Re-enter Don Pr DRNO, HERO, and LEoONATO. 


D. Pedro. Now, ſignior, where's the count? Did you 
ſee him ? 

Bene, Troth, my lord, I have play'd the part of lady 
Fame. I found him here as melancholy as a lodge in a war- 


ren; I told him, and, I think, I told him true, that your 


grace had got the good will of this young lady;“ and I 
offered him my company to a willow tree, either to make 
him 
That is, It is the diſpoſition of Beatrice, who takes upon ber to perſonate 
the world, and therefore repreſents the world as ſay.ng what ſhe only ſays 
her el * | 
5 e old copies read—baſe, though bitter: but I do not underſtand how 
baſe and bitter are inconſiſtent, or why what is bitter ſhould not be baſe. 
I believe, we may ſafely read, — It is the baſe, the bitter diſpoſition. 
JonnsoN, 
I have adopted Dr, Johnſon's emendation, though I once thought it 
unneceſſary. . STEEVENS. 
6 A parallel thought occurs in the firſt chapter of Jaiab, where the pro- 


phet, deſcribing the deſolation of Judah, ſays: The daughter of Zion 
is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a ladge in a garden of cucumbers,” & c. 


I am informed, that near Aleppo, theſe lonely buildings are ſtill made 


uſe of, it being neceſſary, that the fields where water-melons, cucum- 3 


ber, &c. are raiſed, ſhould be regularly watched. I learn from Tho. 
Newton's Herball to the Bible, 8 vo. 1587, that „ ſo ſoone as the cucum- 
bers, &c. be gathered, theſe lodges are abandoned of the watchmen and 
keepers, and no more frequented.” From theſe forſaken buildings, i: 
ſhould ſeem, the prophet takes his compariſon. STEEVvENs. 


7 Benedick ſpeaks of Hero as if ſhe were on the tage. Perhaps, both 1 


ſhe and Leonato, were meant to make their entrance with Don Pedro 


When Beatrice enters, ſhe is ſpoken of as coming in with only Claudio, a 
| STEEVENS | 


I have regulated the entries accordingly. MALONE. 
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him a garland, as being forſaken, or to bind him up a rod, 


-asbeing worthy to be whipped. 


D. Pedro, To be whipped ! What's his fault ? | 
Bene. The flat tranſgreſſion of a ſchool-boy ; who, being 
overjoy'd with finding a bird's neſt, ſhows it his companion, 


and he ſteals it. 


j D. Pedro. Wilt thou make a truſt a trangreſſion? The 
| tranſgreſſion is in the ſtealer. 
4 Bene, Yet it had not been amiſs, the rod had been made, 
g 7 and the garland too; for the garland he might have worn 
> himſelf; and the rod he might have beſtow'd on you, who, 
as I take it, have ſtol'n his bird's neſt. 
D. Pedro. I will but teach them to ſing, and reſtore them 
8 to the owner. 
® Bene. If their ſinging anſwer your ſaying, by my faith, 
you ſay honeſtly, | | 
wy D. Pedro, The lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you; the 
r gentleman, that danced with her, told her, ſhe is much 
==. wrong'd by you. 8 
Ke | Bene, O, ſhe miſuſed me paſt the endurance of a block ; 
im an oak, but with one green leaf on it, would have anſwer'd 
ate ber; my very viſor began to aſſume life, and ſcold with her: 
ſays She told me, not thinking I had been myſelf, that [ was the 
HS . prince's jeſter; that I was duller than a great thaw ; huddling 
baſes jeſt upon jeſt, with ſuch impoſſible conveyance,® upon me, 
that I ſtood like a man at a mark, with a whole army ſhoot- 
on. C 2 ing 
ht it 1 | 7 | 
Dr. Warburton reads impaſſable: Sir Tho. Hanmer impetuous, and 
pro- Dr. Johnſon importable, which, tays he, is uſed by Spenſer, in a ſenſe very 
Zion > congruous to this paſſage, for inſupportable, or not to be ſuftained, Alſo by 
Kc. the laſt tranſlators of the Apocrypha; and therefore ſuch a word as 
mac? Shakſpeare may be ſuppoſed to have written. Ro. 
cum Im portable is very often uſed by Lidgate in his Prologue to the tranſla- 
Tho. tion of The Tragedies gathered by Thon Buchas, &c. as well as by Holinſhed. 
1cum- Inpaſſible may be licentiouſly uſed for *unaccountable. Beatrice has al- 
en and ready faid, that Benedick invents impoſſible ſlanders. STEEVENS. 
ugs, : impoſſible may have been what Shakſpeare wrote, and be uſed in the 
ſenſe of incredible or inconceivable, both here and in the beginning of the 
s, both ſcene, where Beatrice ſpeaks of impoſſible anders. M. Mason. 
Pedro l believe the meaning is—with a rapidity equal to that of jugglers, whe 
audio. appear to perform impollibilities, 
VEB IE Conveyance was the commen term in our author's time for fleight of 
Sand. MALONE., 
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ing at me: She ſpeaks poniards, and every word ſtabs: if 
her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there were no 
living near her, ſhe would infect to the north ſtar. I would 
not marry her, though ſhe were endowed wirh all that Adam 
had left him before hetranſgreſs'd : ſhe would have made Her- 
cules have turn'd ſpit ; yea, and have cleft his club to make 
the fire too. Come, talk not of her; you ſhall find her the 
infernal Ate in good apparel. I would to God, ſome 
ſcholar would conjure her ; 3 for, certainly, while ſhe is here, 
a man may live as quiet in hell, as in a ſanctuary; and e 
ſin upon purpoſe, uſe they would go thither; ſo, in- 
deed, all diſquiet, horror, and perturbation follows her. 
Re-enter CLAUDIO, and BEA TRICE. | 
D. Pedro. Look, here ſhe comes. | 
Bene. Will your grace command me any ſervice to the 
world's end? I will go on the lighteſt errand now to the 
Antipodes, that you can deviſe to ſend me on; I will fetch 
you a toothpicker now from the fartheſt inch of Aſia; bring 
you the length of Preſter John's foot; fetch you a hair of the 
great Cham's beard ;4 do you any embaſſage to the Pigmies, 
rather than hold three words' conference with this harpy : 
You have no employment for me? 
D. Pedro. None, but to defire your good company. 
Bene. O God, fir, here's a diſh I love not ; I cannot en- 
dure my lady Tongue. [ Exit. 
D. Pedro. Come, lady, come; you have loſt the heart of 
ſignior Benedick. | | 
Beat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me awhile; and I gave 
him uſe for it, a double heart for his ſingle one: marry, 


Once 


9.85 ſpeaks poniards, So, in Hamlet, 
cc L' ſpeak daggers to her mm— STEEVENS. ; 


2 This is a pleaſant allufion to the cuſtom of ancient poets and pain- $ 7 


ters, who repreſent the Furiet in rags, WARBURTON. 
Ate is not one of the Furies, but the Goddeſs of Revenge, or Diſcord. 
| SrREVENS. 
3 As Shakſpeare always attributes to his exorciſtt the power of raiſing 
ſpirits, he gives his conjurer, in this place, the power of laying them. 
l 2 M. MasoN. 
4, i. e. I will undertake the hardeſt taſk, rather than have any 


converſation with lady Beatrice, Alluding to the difficulty of acceſs to 
either of thoſe monarchs, but more particularly to the former. 


5 Uſe, in our author's time, meant intereſt of money. MALONE. 
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once before, he won it of me with falſe dice, therefore your 
grace may well ſay I have loſt it. 
D. Pedro, You have put him down, lady, you have put 
© him down. 

Beat, So I would not he ſhould do me, my lord, leſt I 
ſhould prove the mother of fools. I have brought count 
Claudio, whom you ſent me to ſeek. | 

D. Pedro, Why, how now, count? wherefore are you ſad ? 
Claud. Not ſad, my lord. 
D. Pedro. How then? Sick? 
Claud. Neither, my lord. 
Beat. The count is neither ſad, nor ſick, nor merry, nor 
well: but civil, count; civil as an orange, and ſomething 
of that jealous complexion, | 

Di. Pedro. I'faith, lady, I think your blazon to be true; 
= though, I'll be ſworn, if he be fo, his conceit is falſe. Here, 
Claudio, I have wooed in thy name, and fair Hero is won; 


„lh have broke with her father, and his good will obtained : 
. name the day of marriage, and God give thee Joy" 
| > Leon, Count, take of me my daughter, and with her my 
4 2 fortunes :; his grace hath made the match, and all grace ſay 
: Amen to it! 
Beat. Speak, count, tis your cue. 
8 = Clazd. Silence is the perfecteſt herald of joy: I were but 
1 little bappy, if I could ſay how much. —Lady, as you are 
'F © mine, I am yours: I give away myſelf for you, and dote 
upon the exchange. 
* Blat. Speak, couſin; or, if you cannot, ſtop his mouth 
oy with a kiſs, and let not him ſpeak, neither. | 
2 D. Pedro. In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 
Beat. Vea, my lord; I thank it, poor fool,“ it keeps on 
. = the windy fide of care: — My couſin tells him in his ear, 
un- that he is in her heart, 
Claud. And ſo ſhe doth, couſin. 
"hy Beat, Good lord, for alliance ! — Thus goes every one 
* C 3 | to 
„ This was formerly an expreſſion of tenderneſs. See King Lear, 
80N» laſt ſcene: 4% And my poor feolis hang'd.” Maroxe. 
$ any Claudio has juſt called Beatrice cen. I ſuppoſe, therefore, the 
ſs to meaning is, —Oood Lord, here have I got a new kinfman by marriage. 


MALONE, 
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to the world but I, and I am ſan-burn'd;* T may ſit in a 
corner, and cry, heigh ho! for a huſband. 

D. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. | 

Beat, I would rather have one of your father's getting: 
Hath your grace ne'er a brother like you? Your father got 
excellent huſbands, if a maid eould come by them. 

D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady? 


Beat. No, my lord, unleſs I might have another for 
working-days ; your grace is too coſtly to wear every day :— 


But, I beſeech your grace, pardon me; I was born to ſpeak 
all mirth, and no matter, 


D. Pedro. Your filence moſt offends me, and to be merry 


beſt becomes you; for, out of queſtion, you were born in a 
merry hour, 


Beat, No, ſure, my lord, my mother 'd; but then 
there was a ſtar danced, and under that was I born,-Cou. 
fins, God give you joy | 

Leon, Niece, will you look to thoſe things I told you of? 

Beat. | cry you mercy, uncle, —By your 8 pardon. 

[Exit BEATRICE, 

D. Pedro. By my troth, a pleaſant-ſpirited lady. 

Leon, There's little of the melancholy element in her,“ 
my lord: fhe is never ſad, but when ſhe ſleeps; and not ever 


ſad 


T cannot underſtand theſe words, unleſs they imply a wiſh for the 
ſpeaker's alliance with a huſband. STEEVERAS. 

s What is it, te go to the <vorld? perhaps, to enter by marriage into a 
ſettled ſtate; but why is the unmarried lady ſun-burnt ? I believe we 
ſhould read, Thus goes every one to the wood but % and I am ſun-burnt. 
Thus does every one but I find a ſhelter, and I am left expoſed to wind 
and ſun. The neareſt way to the wood, is a phraſe for the readieſt means 
to any end. It is ſaid of a woman, who accepts a worſe match than thoſe 
which ſhe had refuſed, that ſhe has paſſed through the ⁊ocod, and at laſt 
taken a crooked ſtick, But conjeQural criticiſm has always ſomething to 
abate its confidence. Shakſpe are, in “'s well that Ends well, uſes the 
phraſe, to go to the avorid, for marriage. So that my emendation depends 
only on the oppoſition of qvo:d to ſun - burnt. Jon xsOoR. 

I am ſun-burnt may mean, I have loſt my beauty, and am conſequently 
no longer ſuch an object as can tempt a man to marry, STEEVENS. 

9 There's little of the melancholy element in ber,] «© Does not our life 
conſiſt of the four elements? ſays Sir Toby, in Troelſtb Night. So, 
alſo in King Henry V: % He is pure air and fire, and the dull its of 
earth and water never appear in him.” M ALONE. 
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dream'd of unhappineſs, and waked herſelf with aughing. 
and. 

Leon, O, by no means; ſhe mocks all her wooers out of 
ſuit, 5 | | 

D. Pedro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 

Leon. O Lord, my lord, if they were but a week married, 
they would talk themſelves mad, 

D. Pedro, Count Claudio, when mean you to go to church? 

Claud. To-morrow, my lord: Time goes on crutches, 
till love have all his rites, : 

Leon. Not till Monday, my dear ſon, which is hence a juſt 
ſevennight ; and a time too brief too, to have all things anf- 
wer my mind, ; 

D. Pearo. Come, you ſhake the head at ſo long a breathing; 
but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time ſhall not go duily by 
us; I will, in the interim, undertake one of Hercules“ la- 
bours ; which is, to bring ſignior Benedick, and the lady 
Beatrice into a mountain of affection, the one with the 

other.“ I would fain have it a match; and I doubt not but 
to faſhion it, if you three will but miniſter ſuch aſſiſtance as 
1 ſhall give you direktion. W | 
* Len, My lord, I am for you, though it coſt me ten 
nights' watchings. 

Claud. And , my lord. 
Hero. I will do any modeſt office, my lord, to help my 
couſin to a good huſband, 

Di. Pedro. And Benedick is not the unhopefulleſt huſband 

that Iknow : thus far can Ipraiſe him; he is of a noble ſtrain,3 

5 | C4 of 
2 AM mountain of affefion with one another is a ſtrange expreſſion, yet I 
4 4 know not well how to change it. Perhaps it was originally written to 
bring Benedick and Beatrice into a mooting of affefion ; to bring them not 

to any more mootings of contention, but to a meeting or converſation of 
love. This reading is confirmed by the prepoſition with; a mountain with 
| 3 each other, or affection with each other, cannot be uſed, but a mooting with 
9 each other is proper and regular, JouNnsSon. ; 
Uncommon as the word propoſed by Dr. Johnſon may appear, it. 
uſed in ſeveral of the old plays. STEEVENS. g 
* Shakſpeare has many phraſes equally harſh. He who would hazar 
i ſuch expreſſions as a form of fortune, a wale of years, and a tempeſt of pro- 
= vocation, would not ſcruple to write a mountain of affeftion. MALOKXEs 


2 noble ſtrain,] i, e. deſcent, lineage, RED. 
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of approved valour, and confirm'd honeſty. I will teach you 
how to humour your couſin, that ſne ſhall fall in love with 
Benedick . I, with your two helps, will ſo practiſe on 
Benedick, that in deſpite of his quick wit and his queaſy 
ſtomach,“ he ſhall fall in love with Beatrice. If we can do 
this, Cupid is no longer an archer; his glory ſhall be ours, 
for we are the only love-gods, Go in with me, and I will 
tell you my drift, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
Another Room in LeonaTO's Horſe, 
Enter Don JohN and BORACHIO. 


D. John. It is ſo; the count Claudio ſhall marry the 
daughter of Leonato. 

Bora. Vea, my lord; but I can croſs it, 

D. Fohn. Any bar, any croſs, any impediment will be 
medicinable to me; I am fick in diſpleaſure to him ; and 
whatſoever comes athwart his affection, ranges evenly with 
mine. How canſt thou croſs this marriage? | 

Bora. Not honeſtly, my lord; but ſo convertly that no 
diſhoneſty ſhall appear in me. 

D. John. Show me briefly how. 

Bora. I think, I told your lordſhip, a year ſince, how 
much I am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting-gentlewo. 
man to Hero. : 

D. John. I remember, 

Bora. | can, at any unſeaſonable inſlant of the night, 
be . her to look out of her lady's chamber-window, 

4 Fa What life is in that, to be the death of this mar. 
Tage ; | 

ora. The poiſon of that lies in you to temper, Go you. 
to the prince your brother ; ſpare not to tell him, that he 
hath wrong'd his honour in marrying the renowned Claudio 
(whoſe eſtimation do you mightily hold up) to a contami- 
nated ſtale, ſuch a one as Hero, p 

D. Fehr, What proof ſhall I make of that? 

Bora. Proof enough to miſuſe the prince, to vex Claudio, 
to undo Hero, and kill Leonato : Lok you for any other 


iſſue ? 
$=——guealy ſtomach, ] i. e. ſqueamiſh, STLEVINS» 


D. John, 


jealou 
>= overthrown. 
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D. John. Only to deſpite them, will I endeavout any 
thing. h 

Bora. Go then, find -me a meet hour to draw Don 
Pedro and the count Claudio, alone: tell them, that you 
know that Hero loves me; intend a kind of zeal 5 both to 
the prince and Claudio, as—in love of your brother's ho- 
nour who hath made this match; and his friend's reputation, 


; who is thus like to be cozen'd with the ſemblance of a maid, 


that you have diſcover'd thus, They will ſcarcely believe 


this without trial: offer them inſtances ; which ſhall bear 
no leſs likelihood, than to ſee me at her chamber- window; 
> hear me call Margaret, Hero; hear Margaret term me 
Horachio; and bring them to ſee this, the very night before 
the intended wedding: for, in the mean time, I will fo 
> faſhion the matter, that Hero ſhall be abſent; and there 


ſhall _ ſuch. ſeeming truth in Hero's diſloyalty, that 
y ſhall be call'd aſſurance, and all the preparation 


D. John, Grow this to what adverſe iſſue it can, I will 
put it in practice: Be cunning in the working this, and thy 


= fee is a thouſand ducats. 


Bora. Be you conſtant in the accuſation, and my cunning 


Gall not ſhame me. 


D. Fob, I will preſently go learn their day cf marriage. 


| | [ Exeunt, 
SCENE III. 
Leonato's Garden. 
Enter BenzbiCk and a Boy. 
Jene. Boy,— | 
Boy. Signior, WE 
Bene, In my chamber-window lies a book; bring it hi- 


ther to me in the orchard. : 


Boy. J am here already, fir, | 
Bene. I know that ;—but 1 would have thee hence, and 


8 here again. [Exit Boy.]—I do much wonder, that one man, 
ſeeing how much another man is a fool when he dedicates 


C5 his 


1 — a kind of e-] i. e. pretend. Sr EY ENS. 
Gardens were anciently called orchards, ST EEV IRS. 
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his behaviours to love, will, after he hath laugh'd at ſuch 
thallow follies in others, become the argument of his own 
fcorn, by falling in love: And ſuch a man is Claudio. I 
have known, when there was no muſick with him but the 
drum and the fife; and now had he rather hear the tabor and 
the pipe: I have known, when he would have walk'd ten 
mile afoot, to ſee a good armour z and now will he lie ten 
nights awake, carving the faſhion of a new doublet.) He 
was wont to ſpeak plain, and to the purpoſe, like an honeſt 
man, and a ſoldier; and now is he turn'd orthographer ; his 
words are a very fantaſtical banquet, juſt ſo many ſtrange 
diſnes. May I be ſo converted, and ſee with theſe eyes? 
I cannot tell; I think not: 1 will not be ſworn, but love 
may transform me to an oyſter; but I'll take my oath on it, 
till he have made an oyſter of me, he ſhall never make me 
ſuch a fool. One woman is fair; yet I am well: another 
is wiſe ; yet I am well: another virtuous; yet I am well: 
but till all graces come in one woman, one woman ſhall not 
come in my grace, Rich ſhe ſhall he, that's certain ; wiſe, or 
I'll none; virtuous, or I'll never cheapen her; fair, or I'll 
never look on her; mild, or come not near me; noble, or 
not I for an angel ; of good diſcourſe, an excellent muſician, 
and her hair ſhall be of what colour it pleaſe God. Ha! the 
prince and monſieur Love! I will hide me in the arbour. 

[ Withdraws, 


Enter Don PxDro, LeoxaTO, and CLAvuDIO, 


D. Pedro. Come, ſhall we hear this muſick ? 
Claud. Yea, my good lord: How till the evening is, 


7 This folly, fo conſpicuous in the gallants of former ages, is laughed 
at by all our comic writers. STEEVENS. | 


s Perhaps Benedick alludes to a faſhion, very common in the time of 
Shakſpeare,. that of dying the bair, _ ' 

Stubbes, in his Anatomy of Abuſes, 1595, ſpeaking of the attires of 

women's heads, ſays: If any have haire of her owne naturall growing, 
which is not faire ynough, then will they die it in divers colours.“ 

F STBEVENSs 

The practice of dying the hair was one of thoſe faſhions ſo frequent 

de fore and in Queen Elizabeth's time, as to be thought worthy of particu- 

lar animadverſfion from the pulpit, RRE D. 


Or he may allude to the faſhion of wearing falſe hair, ** whatever colour 
id pleaſed God.“ MALONI- 
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As huſh'd on purpoſe to grace harmony ! 
D. Pedro. be you where Benedick hath hid bimſelf? 
Claud. O, very well, my lord: the muſick ended, 
We'll fit the kid- fox with a penny- worth. 


Enter BALTHAZAR, with muſick.* 


D. Pedro, Come, Balthazar, we'll hear that ſong again,? 
Balth. O good my lord, tax not fo bad a voice 
To flander muſick any more than once, 
D. Pedro. It is the witneſs ſtill of excellency, 
To put a ſtrange face on his own perfection: 
I pray thee, ſing, and let me woo no more. 
Balth, Becauſe you talk of wooing, I will fing : 
Since many a wooer doth commence his ſuit 
To her he thinks not worthy ; yet he wooes ; 
Yet will he ſwear, he loves. 
D. Pedro. Nay, pray thee, come: 
Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Bb. Note this before my notes, 
There's not a note of mine that's worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why theſe are very crotchets that he ſpeals; 


Note, notes, forſooth, and noting ! 4 | [ Mujicks 
C 6 | Bene, 


9 j. e. we will be even with the fox now diſcovered, GR. 

It is not impoſſible but that Shakſpeare choſe on this occaſion to 
employ an antiquated word; and yet if any future editor ſhould chooſe ts 
read— hid fox, he may obſerve that Hamlet has ſaid “ Hide fox and all 
after.“ STEEVENS. _ 

Dr. Warburton reads as Mr. Steevens propoſes, Marone. 

A kid-fox ſeems to be no more than a young fex or cub, In As you Like it, 
we have the expreſſion of“ two dog-apes.” R15ToN. 

* with muſick.) I am not ſure that this ſtage - direction (taken 
from the quarto, 1600) is proper. Balthazar might have been deſigned 
at once for a vocal and an inſtrumental performer. Shakſpeare's orche ſtra 
was hardly numerous; and the firſt folio, inſtead of Balthazar, only gives 
us Facke Wilſon, the name of the actor who repreſented him. 


p STEEVENS. 
3 Come, Balthazar, oe bear that ſong again.] Balthazar, the muſi- 


tian and ſervant to Don Pedro, was perhaps thus. named from the cele- 


= brated Baltazarini, called De Beaupoyeux, an Italian performer on the 


violin, who was in the higheſt fame and favour at the court of Henry II. 


i 5 of France, 1577. BoxN R. 


* ——and noting! ] The old copies nothing. The correction was 
e by Mr, Theobald, MaLoxze 
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Bene. Now, Divine air now is his ſoul raviſh'd Is it 


not ſtrange, that ſheeps' guts ſhould hale ſouls out of men's 


bodies ?—Well, a horn for my money, when all's done, 
| BaLTHAZAR ſings. 


BaLTH, Sigh no more, ladies, ſigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot in fea, and one on ſhore ; 
o one thing conſlant never : 
T hen figh not ſo, 
But let them go, 
And be you blith and bonny; 
Converting all your ſounds of woe 
Into, nouny, HOKNY » 
l. 
Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
F dumps /o dull and heavy; 
The fraud of men was ever ſo, 
Since ſummer firſt was leavy, 


T hen figh not ſo, &c. 


H. Pedro. By my troth, a good ſong. 
Balth, And an ill finger, my lord. 


D. Pedro. Ha? no; no; faith; thou ſing'ſt well enough 
for a ſhift. | 


Bene. ¶ Aſide.] An he had been a dog, that ſhould have 
howl'd thus, they would have hang'd him : and, I pray God, 
his bad voice bode no miſchief! I had as lief have heard the 
night- raven, come what plague could have come after it. 

D. Pedro. Yea, marry ; [To CLavupro.]—Doſt thou hear, 
Balthazar ? I pray thee, get us ſome excellent muſick; for to- 
morrow night we would have it at the lady Hero's chamber- 
window. | 

Balth. The beſt I can, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Do ſo: farewell. [ Exennt BaLTHazaR and 
#:ufick, | Come hither, Leonato : What was it you told me 
of to- day? that your niece Beatrice was in love with ſignior 
Benedick ? 

Claud. O, ay :—Stalk on, ſtalk on; the fowl fits.® [ 4/de 

2 
i. e. the o-w-I; vwxrra'ooZ STEEVENS, 


* This is an alluſion to the flalting- borſe; a horſe either real or facti- 
nous, 
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# PR DRO.] I did never think that lady would have loved any 


man. 
Leon. No, nor I neither; but moſt wonderful, that ſhe 
mmould fo dote on ſignior Benedick, whom ſhe hath in all 
* outward behaviours ſeem'd ever to abhor. 
Bene. Is't poſſible ? Sits the wind in that corner ? [| Afide. 
Leon, By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to think of 
> it; but that fhe loves him with an enraged affection, —it is 
= paſt the infinite of thought.” 
. D. Pedro. May be, ſhe doth but counterfeit. 
3 Claud. Faith, like enough. 
Leon, O God | counterfeit! There never was counterfeit 
of paſſion came ſo near the life of paſſion, as ſhe diſcovers it. 
*$ D. Pedro, Why, what effects of p paſſion ſhows ſhe ? 
6: Claud. Bait the hook well; this fiſh will bite, [ Afar. 
Leon, 


tious, by which the fowler anciently ſheltered himfelf from the ſight of 
$ the game. STEEVENS. | 
bo It is impoſſible to make ſenſe and grammar of this ſpeech. And the 
. reaſon is, that the two beginnings of two different ſentences are jumbled 
together and made one. For—but that fe loves him with an enraged df. 
fection, is only part of a ſentence, which ſhould conclude thus, —is 
moſt certain, But a new idea ſtriking the ſpeaker, he leaves his ſentence 
unfiniſhed, and turns to another, —1: is paſt the * of thoug bt, — which 
is likewife left unfiniſhed ; for it ſhould conclude thus—to Jay bow great 
that affection is. Thoſe broken disjointed ſentences are uſual in conyer- 
ſation, However there is one word wrong, which yet perplexes the 
ſenſe; and that is infinite, Human thought cannot ſurely be called in- 
finite with any kind of figurative propriety. I ſuppoſe the true reading was 
definite, This makes the paſſage intelligible, Jr is paſt the definite of 
tbought,—i, e. it cannot be defined or conceived how great that affection 3s, 
Shakſpeare uſes the word again in the ſame ſenſe in Cymbeline : 
| For ideots, in this caſe of favour, would 
3 6 Be wiſely definite. ——* 
i. e. could tell how to pronounce or determine in the caſe. | 
| WARBURTON» 
Here are difficulties raiſed only to ſhow how eaſily they can be removed. 
The plain ſenſe is, I know not what to think otherwiſe, but that ſhe lewes 
bim <vith an enraged affefion : It (this affection) is paſt the infinite of 
thought, Here are no abrupt ſtops, or imperfect ſentences. | — may 
well enough ſtand; it is uſed by more careful writers for indefinite : and 
the ſpeaker only means, that thought, though in itſelf unbounded, cannot 
reach or eſtimate the degree of her paſſion, Jounson. | 
The meaning I think, is,—but wvith what an enraged affetion ſpe loves 
lim, it is beyond the poxwer of thought to conceive», MALONEs | 
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Leon. What effects, my lord 1 She will fit you, — Vou 
heard my daughter tell you how. 

Claud. She did, indeed. 

D. Pedro, How, how, I pray you? You amaze me: I 
would have thought her ſpirit had been invincible againſt all 
aſſaults of affection. ä 
Leon. I would have ſworn it had, my lord; efpecially 
againſt Benedick. ; 

Bene. ¶ Aſide.] I ſhould think this a gull, but that the 
white- bearded fellow ſpeaks it : knavery cannot, ſure, hide 
himſelf in ſuch reverence, 

Claud. He hath ta'en the infection; hold it up. [ A/ige.. 
D. Pedro. Hath ſhe made her affection known to Benedick ? 
Leon. No; and {wears ſhe never will: that's her tor- 

ment. | 

Claud. Tis true, indeed; ſo your daughter ſays: Sl 7, 
ſays ſhe, that have ſo oft encounter d him with ſcorn, write to 
him that I love him ? © 

Leon. This ſays ſhe now when ſhe is beginning to write to 
him; for ſhe'll be up twenty times a night; and there will 
ſhe ſit in her ſmock, till ſhe have writ a ſheet of paper: — 
my daughter tells us all. | 

Claud. Now you talk of a ſheet of paper, I remember a 
pretty jeſt your daughter told us of. 

Leon, O!—When ſhe had writ it, and was reading it over, 
ſhe found Benedick and Beatrice between the ſheet ?!— 

Claud. That. | | 


Leon, 


'® Shakſpeare has more than once availed himſelf of ſuch incidents as 
occurred 'to him from hiſtory, &c. to compliment the princes betore 
whem his pieces were performed. A ftriking inſtance of flattery to 
James occurs in Macbeth ; gerhaps the paſſage here quoted was not leſs 
grateful to Elizabeth, as it apparently alludes to an extraordinary trait in 
one of the letters pretended to have been written by the hated Mary to 
Bothwell : 

«« am nakit, and ganging to fleep, and zit I ceaſe not to ſcribble all 
this paper, in fo meikle as reſt is thairof.” That is, I am naked, and 
going to ſleep, and yet I cesſe not to ſcribble to the end of my paper, 
much as there remains of it unwritten on. HENLEY. 

Mr. Henley's obſ-rvation muſt fall to the ground; the word in every 
edition of Mary's letter which Shakſpeare could poſſibly have ſeen, being 
kit, not naht. I am ira” means, I am wicaſye STEEVENS» 
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Leon, Ol the tore the letter into a thouſand half-pence : 9 
rail'd at herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be ſo immodeſt to write to 
one that ſhe knew would flout her: I meaſure him, ſays ſhe, 
by my own ſpirit ; for I ſhould flout him, if he writ to me; yea, 
though I love him, I ſhould. 

Claud. Then down upon her knees ſhe falls, weeps, ſobs, 
beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curſes ;—O beet 
Benedick God give me patience / 

Leon. She doth indeed; my daughter ſays ſo: and the 
ecſtaſy * hath ſo much overborne her, that my daughter is 
ſometime afraid ſhe will do a deſperate outrage to herſelf ; 
It is very true. 

D. Pedro, It were good, that Benedick knew of it by 
ſome other, if ſhe will not diſcover it. 

Claud. To what end ? He would but make a ſport of it, 
and torment the poor lady worſe. 

D. Pedro. An he ſhould, it were an alms to hang him: 
She's an excellent ſweet lady; and, out of all ſuſpicion, ſhe 
is virtuous. | | 

Claud. And ſhe is exceeding wiſe, 

D. Pedro. In every thing, but in loving Benedick. 

Leon, O my lord, wiſdom and blood 3 combating in ſo 
tender a body, we have ten proofs to one, that blood hath 
the victory. I am ſorry for her, as I have juſt cauſe, being 
her uncle and her guardian. 

D. Pedro. I would, ſhe had beſtowed this dotage on me; 
I would have daff'd + all other reſpects, and made her half 
myſelf: I pray you, tell Benedick of it, and hear what he 
will ſay. | 

$644 Were it good, think you ? 

Claud. Hero thinks ſurely, ſhe will die: for ſhe ſays, 
ſhe will die if he love her not; and ſhe will die ere the 
make her love known ; and ſhe will die if he woo her, ra- 


| ther 
A fartbing, and perhaps a balfpenny, was uſed to ſignify any ſmall 
particle or diviſion. STEEVENS. 

and the ecſtaſy—] i. e. alienation of mind. STEEvEns., 

3 I ſuppoſe blood, in this inſtance, to mean nature, or diſpoſition. 

STEEVENS» 

Blood is here as in many other places uſed by our author in the ſenſe 

of paſſion, or rather temperament of body, MALONE. 


* To daff is the ſame as to d:ff, or do off, to put aſide. STEEVENS. 
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2 than ſhe will *bate one breath of her accuſtom'd eroſſ- 
neſs, 

D. Pedro. She doth well : if ſhe ſhould make tender of 
ber love, tis very poſſible he'll ſcorn it; for the man, as you 
know all, hath a contemptible ſpirit.s 

Claud. He is a very proper man.“ 

D. Pedro. He hath, indeed, a good outward happineſs, 

Cland. Fore God, and in my mind, very wiſe. 

D. Pedro. He doth, indeed, ſhow ſome {parks that are 
lke wit. EY 

Leon. And I take him to be valiant. 

D. Pedro. As Hector, I aſſure you: and in the managing 
of quarrels you may ſay he is wiſe; for either he avoids 
them with great diſcretion, or undertakes them with a moſt 
chriſtian-like fear, 

Leon, If he do fear God, he muft neceſſarily keep peace ; 
if he break the peace, he ought to enter into a quarrel with 
fear and trembling. 

D. Pedro. And ſo will he do; for the man doth fear God, 
howſoever it ſeems not in him, by ſome large jeſts he will 
make. Well, I am ſorry for your niece: Shall we go ſeek 
Benedick, and tell him of her love? 

Claud. N tell him, my lord; let her wear it out with 

counſel. 


Leon, Nay, that's impoſſible; ſhe may wear her heart out 


D. Pedro. Well, we'll hear further of it by your daughter; 
Jet it cool the while. I love Benedick well; and I could 
wiſh he would modeſtly examine himſelf, to ſee how much 
he is unworthy ſo good a lady. 

Leon, My lord, will you walk ? dinner is ready. 

Claud. If he do not dote on her upon this, I will never 
truſt my expectation. e [ 4/ide. 

D. Pedro. Let there be the ſame net ſpread for her; and 
that muſt your daughter and her gentlewoman carry, *. he 
1 port 


5 That is, a temper inclined to ſcorn and contempt, It has been before 
remarked, that our author uſes his verbal adjeRives with great licence.. 
There is therefore no need of changing the word with Sir Thomas Han- 
mer to contemptuous, JOKNSON« 

© j. e. a Very handlome one. STEEVENS. 
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Fport will be, when they hold one an opinion of another's 

otage, and no ſuch matter ; that's the ſcene that I would 
ſee, which will be merely a dumb ſhow. Let us ſend her to 
call him in to dinner. | [ A/ides 


[ Exeunt Don PEDRO, CLAUDIO, and LEONATOs 


BxNnEDICK advances from the Arbour. 


Bene. This can be no trick : The conference was ſadly 
borne.)— They have the truth of this from Hero. They 
ſeem to pity the lady; it ſeems, her affections have their full 
bent, Love me! why, it muſt be requited. 1 hear how I am 
cenſured : they ſay, I will bear myſelf proudly, if I perceive 
the love come from her; they ſay too, that ſhe will rather 
die than give any ſign of affection.—I did never think io 
marry: — I muſt not ſeem proud: Happy are they that hear 
their detractions, and can put them to mending. They ſay, 
the lady is fair; 'tis a truth, I can bear them witneſs : and 
virtuous ;—'tis ſo, I cannot reprove it: and wiſe, but for 
loving me:—By my troth, it is no addition to her wit; — 
nor no great argument of her folly, for I will be horribly in 
love with her,—-I may chance have ſome odd quirks and 
remnants of wit broken on me, becauſe I have rail'd ſo long 
againſt marriage : But doth not the appetite alter? A man 
loves the meat in his youth, that he cannot endure in his , 
age : Shall quips, and ſentences, and theſe paper bullets of the 
brain, awe a man from the career of his humour? No: 
The world muſt be peopled. When I ſaid, I would die a 
bachelor, I did not think I ſhould live till J were married. 
Here comes Beatrice: By this day, ſhe's a fair lady: I do 
{py ſome marks of love in her. 


Enter BreATR1ICE, 
4 Beat. Againſt my will, I am ſent to bid you come in to 
inner, 
Bene. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains, 
Beat, I took no more pains for thofe thanks, than you 


take pains to thank me; it it had been painful, I would not 
have come. 


Bene, You take pleaſure then in the meſſage ? 


; Beat. 
7 i, e. was ſeriouſly carried on. S EZVERS. 
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Beat. Yea, juſt ſo much as you may take upon a kniſe's 
point, and choke a daw withal ;—You have no ſtomach, 
lignior; fare you well, | Exit. 

Bene, Ha! Againſt my will I am ſent to bid you come in to 
dinner—there's a double meaning in that, 1 took no more 
pains for thoſe thanks, than you took pains to thank me—that's 
as much as to ſay, Any pains that I take for you is as eaſy as 
thanks If I do not take pity of her, I am a villain; if Ido 
not love her, I am a Jew: I will go get her picture, | Exit, 


— — - r — ——— — 


ACT . SCENE I. 
LxoNATO's Garden, 
Euter HERO, MARGAR ET, aud URSULA. 


Here, Good Margaret, run thee into the parlour 3 
"There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatrice 

Propaſing with the Prince and Claudio ; “ 

Whiſper her car, and tell her, I and Urſula 

Walk in the orchard, and our whole diſcourſe 

Is all of her; ſay, that thou overheard'ſt us; 

And bid her fteal into the pleached bower, 

Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 


Forbid the ſun to enter ;—like favourites, 


Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Againſt that power that bred it: there will ſhe hide her, 
To liften our propoſe 9 This is thy office, 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 
Marg. Vil make her come, I warrant you, preſently. Et. 
Hero. Now, Urſula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace this alley up and down, 
Our talk muſt only be of Benedick: 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praiſe him more than ever man did merit: 


My 
8 Propofing is converſing, from the French word—prepos, diſcourſe, 
* STEEVENS. X 
ur propoſe:] Thus the quarto, The folio reads—our purpoſe. 
Propeje is right. See the preceding note. STEEVENS. 
Purpeſe, however, may be equally right. It depends only on the 
manner of accenting the word, which in Shakſpeare's tune, was oftea 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as propijſe, REED. . 
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My talk to thee muſt be, how Benedick 

Is fick in love with Beatrice ; Of this matter 
Is little Cupid's crafty arrow made, 

That only wounds by hearſay, Now begin 


Enter BeATRICE, behind. 


For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 

Cloſe by the ground, to hear our conference. 
Ur/. The pleaſant'ſt angling is to fee the fiſh 

Cut with her golden oars the ſilver ſtream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 

So angle we for Beatrice; who even now 

Is couched in the woodbine coverture ; 

Fear you not my part of the dialogue, 


Hers. Then go we near her, that her ear loſe nothing 
Of the falſe ſweet bait that we lay for it.— 


[ They advance to the bebe 
No, truly, Urſula, ſhe is too diſdainful 
I know, her ſpirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock. 
Ur. But are you ſure, 
That Benedick loves Beatrice ſo entirely ? 
Hero, So ſays the prince, and my new-trothed lord, 
Ur/. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam ? 
Hero, They did intreat me to acquaint her of it: 
But I perſuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 


Lo wiſh him + wreſtle with affection. 


And never to let Beatrice know of it, 
Ur/. Why did you ſo? Doth not the gentleman 


= Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed,“ 


Ag 
* Turbervile, in his book of Falcenry, 1575, tells us, that © the hage 


gad doth come from foreign parts a ſtranger and a paſſenger ;” and 
Latham, who wrote after him, ſays, that, „ ſhe keeps in ſubjection the 
== molt part of all the fow! that fly, inſomuch, that the taſſel gentle, her na- 


tural and chiefeſt companion, dares not come near that coaſt where ſhe 
uſeth, nor fit by the place where ſhe ſtandeth. Such is the greatneſs 


fociety, until ſuch time as nature 
. &C STEEVENS. | 


3 To wiſh him—] i. e. recommend or deſire, REER D. 
+ Mr. M. Maſon very juſtly obſerves, that what Urſula means to ſy 


* that he is as deſerving of complete happineſs in the marriage ſtates 
STEVENS. 
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As ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon? 
Hero. O God of love! I know, he doth deferve 
As much as may be yielded to a man: 
| But nature never fram'd a woman's heart 
| Of prouder ſtuff than that of Beatrice : 
Diſdain and ſcorn ride ſparkling in her eyes, 
| Miſprifing 5 what they look on; and her wit 
| Values itſelf ſo highly, that to her 
| All matter elſe ſeems weak : ſhe cannot love, 
|. Nor take no ſhape nor project of affection, 
I She is ſo ſelf-endeared. 
| } Ur/. | Sure, I think ſo; 
And therefore, certainly, it were not 
| She knew his love, leſt ſhe make ſport at it. | 
\ Hero. Why, you ſpeak truth: I never yet ſaw man, 
| How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
1 But ſhe would ſpell him backward :5 if fair-faced, 
I She'd ſwear, the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter ; 
1 If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
. Made a foul blot :7 if tall, a lance il headed; 
If low, an agate very vilely cut: 8 


11 


5 Mipriſmg—] Deſpiſing, contemning. JonxsoN. 

To miſpriſe is to undervalue, or take in a wrong light. STEEVENSe 

© Alluding to the practice of witches in uttering prayers. ; 

7 The antick was a buffoon character in the old Engliſh farces, with 
a blacked face, and a patch-wwork habit. What I would obſerve from hence 
is, that the name of antick or antique, given to this character, ſhows that 
the people had ſome traditional ideas of its being borrowed from the ancient 
mimes, who are thus deſcribed by Apuleius: mimi centunculo, fuligine 
faciem obdufi,” WarBuR TON. | 

I believe what is here ſaid of the old Engliſh farces, is faid at random. 
Dr. Warburton was thinking, I imagine, of the modern Harlequin, 1 
have met with no proof that the face of the antick or Vice of the old 
Engliſh comedy was blackened, By the word b/ack in the text, is only 
meant, as I conceive, ſwarthy, or bark brown, M ALONE. 

A black man means a man with a dark or thick beard, not a ſwarthy or 
dark- brown complexion, as Mr. Malone conceives. Doucx. 

When Hero ſays, that—““ nature drawing of an antick, made a foul 
blat,”” ſhe only alludes to a drop of ink that may caſually fall out of a pen, 
and ſpoil a groteſque drawing. STEEVENS. 

s But why an apate, if low? For what likeneſs between a little man 
and an agate? The ancients, indeed, uſed this ſtone to cut upon; but 
very exquiſitely, I make no queſtion but the poet wrote: | 
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If ſpeaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 
If ſilent, why, a block moved with none. 
So turns ſhe every man the wrong fide out ; 
And never gives to truth and virtue, that 
Which ſimpleneſs and merit purchaſeth. 
Ur/. Sure, ſure, ſuch carping is not commendable, 
Hero. No: not to be ſo odd, and from all faſhions, 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable : 8 
But who dare tell her ſo ? If I ſhould ſpeak, 
She'd mock me into air; O, ſhe would laugh me 


Out of myſelf, preſs me to death with wit. 


Therefore let Benedick, like cover'd fire, 
Conſume away in ſighs, waſte inwardly : 
It were a better death than die with mocks ; 
Which is as bad as die with tickling, 
Ur/. Yet tell her of it; hear what ſhe will ſay. 
Hero, No; rather I will go to Benedick, 
And counſel him to fight againſt his paſſion : 
And, truly, I'll deviſe ſome honeſt ſlanders 
To ſtain my couſin with: One doth not know, 
How much an ill word may impoiſon liking. 
Ur/. O, do not do your couſin ſuch a wrong. 
She cannot be ſo much without true judgement, 
(Having ſo ſwift and excellent a wit, 
As ſhe is priz d to have,) as to refuſe 


So rare a gentleman as ſignior Benedick. 


Hero, 
I. aglet very vilely cut: 

An aglet was a tag of thoſe points, formerly ſo much in faſhion. Theſe 
tags were either of gold, ſilver, or braſs, according to the quality 
of the wearer; and were commonly in the ſhape of little images; or at 
leaſt had a head cut at the extremity. The French call them, aigullettes. 
Mezeray, ſpeaking of Henry IIId's ſorrow for the death of the princeſs 
of Conti, fays, . portant meme ſur les aiguillettes des petites tetes de mort. 
And as a tall man is before compared to a /ance ill-beaded; ſo, by the 

ſame figure, a little man is very aptly liken'd to an ag let ill- cut. | 
| WarBURTON. 
9 The allufion is an ancient puniſhment of our law, called peine fort et 
dure, which was formerly inflicted on thoſe perſons, who, being indicted, 
refuſed to plead. In conſequence of their filence, they were preſſed to 
death by an heavy weight laid upon their ſtomach, This puniſhment the 
good ſenſe and humanity of the legiſlature have within. theſe few years 

aboliſhed, MarLons. 


> Szoift means ready. STEELVENS: 
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Hero, He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 

Ur/. I pray you, be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy; ſignior Benedick, 
For ſhape, for bearing, argument, and valor, 
Goes foremoſt in report through Italy. | 

Hero, Indeed, he hath an excellent good name, 

Ur/. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. 
When are you married, madam ? 

Hero, Why, every day ;—to-morrow : Come, go in; 
I'll ſhow thee ſome attires; and have thy counſel, 
Which is the beſt to furniſh me to-morrow. 

Ur/. She's lim'd + I warrant you; we have caught her, 

Tee P 

Hero, If it prove ſo, then lovin by haps: 

Some Cupid kills with arrows, Ce wich dh gy 
| [Exeunt HERO and URSULA, 


BraTRICE advances. 4 


Beat, What fire is in mine ears? 5 Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd for pride and ſcorn ſo much? 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of ſuch. 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand ; © 
If thou doſt love, my kindneſs ſhall incite thee 
Jo bind our loves up in a holy band: 


| 5 + 

3 This word ſeems here to fignify diſcourſe, or, the powers of reaſon- 
Ing. JoxnsoN. 

Argument, in the preſent inftance, certainly means converſation, 

ph STEEVENSs 

4 She is enſnared and entangled as a ſparrow with birdlime. 

JonHNSONs 
5 Alluding to a proverbial ſaying of the common people, that their ears 
burn, when others are talking of them. WarBURTON. 

The opinion whence this proverbial ſaying is derived, is of great anti- 
quity, being thus mentioned by Pliny : «© Moreover is not this an opinion 
generally received, That when our ears do glow and tingle, ſome there be 
that in our abſence doe talke of us? Philemon Holland's Tranſlation 


B. XXVIII. p. 297, and Brown's Vulgar Errors. Rx. 


5 This image is taken from falconry. She had been charged with 
being as wild as baggards of the roch; ſhe therefore ſays, that wild as her 
beart is, ſhe will tame it tothe hand, JouNgs0N, 
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For others ſay, thou doſt deſerve; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. | [ Exits 
: SCENE IL 


A Room in LRONAToO's Ilnſe. 
Enter Don PEDRO, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, ard LEONATOs 


D. Pedro. I do but ſtay till your marriage be conſummate, 
and then go I toward Arragon. 

Claud. I'll bring you thither, my lord, if you'll vouch- 

> ſafe me. | 

Di. Pedro. Nay, that would be as great a ſoil in the new 

= gloſsof your marriage, as to ſhow a chile his new coat, and 

* forbid him to wear it. I will only be bold with Bene- 

dick for his company; for, from the crown of his head to 

the ſole of his foot, he is all mirth; he hath twice or thrice 
cut Cupid's bow-ſtring, and the little hangman dare not 
ſhoot at him : he hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his 

. is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, his tongue 

ſpeaks." : | 
23 Gallants, I am not as I have been. 

Leon. So ſay I; methinks, you are ſadder. 
Claud. J hope, he be in love. 

D. Pedro, Hang him, truant; there's no true drop of 
blood in him, to be truly touch'd with love: if he be ſad, 
he wants money. 

Bene. I have the tooth. ach. 

D. Pedro. Draw it. 
Bene. Hang it! | 

Claud. You muſt hang it firſt, and draw it afterwards. 
D. Pedro. What? ſigh for the tooth-ach ? 

Leon. Where is but a humour, or a worm? 


Bene. Well, every one can maſter a grief, but he that has it. 
Claud. Vet ſay I, he is in love. | 


D. Pedro, There is no appearance of fancy in him, unleſs 
: at. 


7 A covert alluſion to the old proverb: 
As the fool thinketh 


„So the bell clinketh.“ STEEZVI NS. 
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it be a fancy that he hath to ſtrange diſguiſes;® as, to be a 
Dutch-man to-day ; a Frenchman to-morrow; or in the 
ſhape of two countries at once, as, a German from the waiſt 
downward, all flops ; 9 and a Spaniard from the hip. upward, 
no doublet : * Unleſs he have a fancy to this foolery, as it 
appears he hath, he is no fool for fancy, as you would have it 
appear he is. 

Claud. If he be not in love with ſome woman, there is no 
believing old ſigns: he bruſhes his hat o“ mornings; What 
ſhould that bode ? . 

D. Pedro. Hath any man ſeen him at the barber's ? 

Claud. No, but the barber's man hath been ſeen with him; 
and the old ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuffed tennis- 


Leon, Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the loſs 
of a beard, a 
D. Pedro. Nay, he rubs himſelf with civet: Can you 
ſmell him out by that? 
Claud. That's as much as to ſay, The ſweet youth's in love. 
D. Pedro. The greateſt note of it is his melancholy, 
Claud. And when was he wont to waſh his face ? 
D. Pedro, Yea, or to paint himſelf? for the which, I hear 
what they ſay of him. | 
Claud. Nay, but his jeſting ſpirit ; which is now crept 
into a luteſtring,3 and now govern'd by ſtops. 
D. Pedro. Indeed that tells a heavy tale for him: Con- 
lude, conclude, he is in love. ö 
Claud. Nay, but I know who loves him. | 
D. Pedro. That would I know too; I warrant, one that 
knows him not. UNH 
: Claud. 
v Here is a play upon the word fancy, which Shakſpeare- uſes for love 
as well as for Humour, caprice, or affectation. Jon xSsON. | 
9 Sops are large looſe breeches, or trowſers, worn only by ſailors at pre- 
ſent, STEEVENS. 
Hence evidently the term ſlcp-ſeller, for the venders of ready made 
aloaths. Nicuors. . | 
2 There can be no doubt but we ſhould read, all doublet, which cor- 
reſponds with the actual dreſs of the old Spaniards. As the paſſage now 
ſands, it is a negative deſcription, which is in truth no deſcription at all. 
| M. MasoN. 
3 Love-ſongs in our author's time were generally ſung to the muſick 
of the lute, MALoNZ. "REY 


hat 


love 


made 
cor 
at all. 


SON» 


uſick 
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Claud. Ves, and his ill conditions; and, in deſpite of all, 
dies for him. 
D. Pedro. She ſhall be buried with her face upwards. 4 
Bene. Yet is this no charm for the tooth-ach.—Old 
ſignior, walk aſide with me; I have ſtudied eight or nine 
wiſe words to ſpeak to you, which theſe hobby-horſes muſt 
not hear. 
| Ereunt BEXEDICK and LEONATO. 
D. Pedro. For my life, to break with him about Beatrice, 
Claud. *Tis even ſo: Hero and Margaret have by this 
play'd their parts with Beatrice; and then the two bears 
will not bite one another, when they meet. 


5 Enter Don Jof x. 
D. John. My lord and brother, God ſave you. 


D. Pedro. Good den, brother. 

D. Jahn. If your leiſure ſerv'd, I would ſpeak with yon, 
D. Pedro. In private? 

D. Jobn. If it pleaſe you yet count Claudio may hear; 
lor what Iwould ſpeak of, concerns him. 


VD. Pedro. What's the matter ? | 

D. John. Means your lordſhip to be married to-morrow ? 
g [To CLAUDIO. 
D. Pedro. Vou know, he does. | 
D. John. I know not that, when he knows what I know. 
Claud. If there be any impediment, I pray you diſcover it. 
D. 74h». You may think, I love you not; let that ap- 
ear hereafter, and aim better at me by that I now will 


* anifeſt ; For my brother, I think, he holds you well; and 


In dearneſs of heart hath holp to effect your enſuing mar- 
Filage: ſurely, ſuit ill ſpent, and labour ill beſtowed! 

D. Pedro, Why, what's the matter ? 
D. John. I came hither to tell you; and, circumſtances 
orten'd, (for ſhe hath been too long a talking of,) the 
ady is diſloyal. | 
Claud. Who? Hero? 
D. Jebn. Even ſhe ? Leonato's Hero, your Hero, every 
zan's Hera, 
be meaning ſeems to be, that ſhe who acted upon principles con- 
do others, ſhould be burics with the Same contrariety. JonnsoN, 
— oL, II, | D 0 | Claud. 
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Claud. Diſloyal ? 55 

D. John. The word is too good to paint out her wicked- 
neſs; I could ſay, ſhe were worſe; think you of a worſe | 
title, and I will fit her to it. Wonder not till further war- 
rant: go but with me to-night, you ſhall ſee her chamber- 
window enter'd; even the night before her wedding day : 
if you love her then, to-morrow wed her ; but it would bet- 
ter fit your honour to change your mind, 

Claud. May this be ſo ? 

D. Pedro. Iwill not think it. 

D. John. If you dare not truſt that you ſee, confeſs not 
that you know : if you will follow me, I will ſhow you 
enough; and when you have ſeen more, and heard more, pro- 
ceed accordingly. 

Claud. If I fee any thing to-night why I ſhould not 
marry her to-morrow ; in the congregation, where I ſhould 
wed, there will I ſhame her. | 

D. Pedro. And, as I wooed for thee to obtain her, I will 
join with thee to diſgrace her. 

D. John. I will diſparage her no farther, till you are 
my witneſſes : bear it coldly but till midnight, and let the 
iſſue ſhow itſelf, 

D. Pedro. O day untowardly turned! 

Claud. O miſchief ſtrangely thwarting ! 

D. Joh. O plague right well prevented! 

So will you ſay, when you have ſeen the ſequel. [Exe 


SCENE III. -A Street. 


Enter DocBrrkry and VERGES, 5 avith the Watch, 


Dogb. Are you good men and true? | 

Verg. Vea, or elſe it were pity but they ſhould ſuffer ſal. 3 
vation, body and foul, | | 1 

Dogb. Nay, that were a puniſhment too good for them, it 4 
they thould have any allegiance in them, being choſen f 
the prince's watch. | 


Vers, 0 
s The firſt of theſe worthies had his name from the Dog-berry, i.. 
the female cornel, a ſhrub that grows in the hedges in every county © ou 


England, Perge: is only the provincial pronunciation of Perjuice, 
6 STEEVESN: 
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Verg. Well, give them their charge, ( neighbour Dogberry. 

Dogb. Firſt, who think you the moſt deſartleſs nian to be 
conſtable ? 

1 Watch. Hugh Oatcake, fir, or George Seacoal ; for 
they can write and read, 

Dogb. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal: God hath bleſſed 
you with a good name: to be a well-favoured man is the 
gift of fortune ; but to write and read comes by nature. 

2 Watch. Both which, maſter conſtable, | 

Dogb. You have; I knew it would be yout anſwer, Well, 


ot for your favour, fir, why, give God thanks, and make no boaſt 
* of it; and for your writing and reading, let that appear when 
Os. 


there is no need of ſuch vanity. You are thought here to be 
the moſt ſenſeleſs and fit man for the conſtable of the watch; 
= therefore bear you the lantern : This is your charge; You 
ald ſhall comprehend all vagrom men; you are to bid any man 
= ſtand, in the prince's name. | 
2 Watch, How if he will not ſtand? 
Dogb. Why then, take no note of him, but let him go; 
and preſently call the reſt of the watch together, and thank 
the God you are rid of a knave. 

f Verg. If he will not ſtand when he is bidden, he is none of 
the prince's ſubjects. 
Dogb. True, and they are to meddle with none but the 
{prince's ſubje&ts : — You ſhall alſo make no noiſe in the 
Atreets; for, for the watch to babble and to talk, is moſt to- 
wah erable and not to be endured. 
N. Watch. We will rather ſleep than talk; we know what 
belongs to a watch, | 
| Dogb, Why, you ſpeak like an ancient and moſt quiet 
watchman; for I cannot ſee how ſleeping ſhould offend : only, 
er fal- Ne a care that your bills be not ſtolen:) Well, you are to 


D 2 call 


vill | 


are 


* NY RIG 
9 Ke 8 


Wn 


. 
; 
F 


Xen! : 


hem, i Too charge his fellows, ſeems to have been a regular pal t of the duty 
oſen fol of the conſtable of the Watch. MA LON E. | 
= 7 Abill * ſtill carried by the watchmen at Litchfield, It was the old 
19, Peapon of Englich infantry, which, ſays Temple, gave the moft gbaf ly 
V. d K d deplorable ævounds. It may be called Haare, Joux * i 
y 1 About Shakſpeare's time haiberds were the weapons borne by the | 
county © © atchmen, as appears from Blount's IV/yage to the Levant ; . certaine 
e. FPalzaries, who with great ſtaves guard each ſtreet, as our night wank- 
CEEVE Wen with bo/berds in London,” RR RD. 
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call at all the alehouſes, and bid thoſe that are drunk get 
them to bed. 

2 Watch, How if they will not? 

Dag ö. Why then, let them alone till they are ſober; if 
they make you then the better anſwer, you may ſay, they 
.are not the men you took them for, 

2 Watch. Well, fir. | 

Dogb. If you meet a thief, you may ſuſpect him, by virtue 
of your office, to be no true man: and, for ſuch kind of 
men, the leſs you meddle or make with them, why, the 
More 1s for your honeſiy. | 

2 Watch, 


The following repreſentation of a evatchman, with his bill on his 
ſhoulder, is copied from the title-page to Decker's O per ſe O, &c. qto, 
1612: 
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2 Watch. It we know him to be a thief, ſhall we not lay 
hands on him? | 
Dag b. Truly, by your office, you may: but, I think, they 
that touch pitch will be defiled : the moſt peaceable way for 
vou, if you do take a thief, is, to let him ſhow himſelf 

what he is, and ſteal out of your company. 

irg. You have been always called a merciful man, part- 


2 ner. 
t Digb. Truly, T would not hang a dog by my will; much 
- more a man who hath any honeſty in him. 

erg. If you hear a child ery in the night, you muſt call 
. to the nurſe, and bid her ſtill it,” 

2 Watch. How if the nurſe be aſleep, and will not hear as? 
is * Dogb, Why then, depart in peace, and let the child wake 


ber with crying: for the ewe that will not hear her lamb 
hen it baes, will never anſwer a calf when he bleats. 

Verg, ' Tis very true. 
Dogs. This is the end of the charge. You, conſtable, are 
do preſeat the prince's own perſon ; if you mcet the pitace in 
the night, you may ſtay him. 

* Perg. Nay by'r lady, that, I think, he cannot. 

2 Dogb. Five ſhillings to one on't, with any man that knows 
the ſtatues, he may ſtay him: marry, not without the prince 
be willing: for, indeed, the watch ought to offend no man; 
nnd it is an offence to ſtay a man againſt his will, | 
Perg. By'r lady, I think, it be ſo. | 

8 Dogb, Ha, ha, ha! Well, maſters, good night: an there 
be any matter of weight chances, call up me: keep your 
PM | D 3 fellows? 


* . 


7 I 7 It is not impoſſible but that part of this ſcene was intended as a bur- 
AIs ſque on The Statutes of the Streets, imprinted by Wolfe, in 1595. 
Zen Jonfon, however, appears to have ridiculed this ſcene in the 
Inqduction to his Bartholometo-Fair : ; 

22 © And then a ſubſtantial watch to have ſtole in upon 'em, and taken 
mem away with making qwords, as the faſhion is in the ſtage practice.“ 
= STEEVENS. 
Mr. Steevens obſerves, and I believe juſtly, that Ben Jonſon intend- 
edo ridicule this ſcene in his induction to Bartbolomezo- Fair; yet in 
8 Tale of Tub, he makes his wiſe men of Finſbury ſpeak juſt in the 
me ſtyle, and blunder in the ſame manner, without any ſuch intention. 
"8 8 M. MAsON. 
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fellows' counſels and your own,? and good night.—-Come, 
neighbour. Ns 

2 Watch, Well, mafters, we hear our charge: let us go 
fit here upon the church-bench till tuo, and then all to- bed. 

Dogb. One word more, honeſt neighbours: I pray you, 
watch about fignior Leonato's door ; for the wedding being 
there to-morrrow, there is a great coil to night: Adieu , be 
vigitant, I beſeech you, 


[Exeunt DOGBERRY and VERGES, 


Euter BoRACRHIO and CONRADE, 
Hora. What! Conrade,- 
Watch, Peace, ſtir not. Alide. 
Bora. Conrade, I fay ! 
Con. Here, man, I am at thy elbow, 
Bora, Maſs, and my elbow itch'd; I thought, there 
would a ſcab follow, | 


Con. Iwill owe thee an anſwer for that; and now forward 
with thy tale, 

Bora, Stand thce eloſe then under this pent-houſe, for it 
— rain; and I will, like a true rr utter all to 
tee. 

Waich, ¶ Aſfide.] Some treaſon, maſters ; yet ſtand cloſe, 

Bora. Therefore know, I have earned of Don John a 
thouſand ducats, | 

Cen. Is it poſſible that any villainy ſhould be ſo dear? 

Bara. Thou ſhould rather aſk, if it were poſſible any 
villainy ſhould be ſo rich; for when rich villains have need 
of poor ones, poor ones may make what price they will, 

Con, I wonder at it. 

Bora, That ſhows, thou art unconfirm'd: Thou knoweft, 
that the faſhion of a doublet, or a hat, or a cloak, is nothing 
to a man. ' 

Con, Yes, it is apparel, 

Bora. 

3 This is part of the oath of a grand juryman; and is one of many 
proofs of Shakſpeare's having been very converſant, at ſome period of 
his life, with legal proceedings and courts of juſtice, MAxrox x. 

' 9 I ſuppoſe, it was on this account that Shakſpeare called him Borachis, 
from Beracchs, Spaniſh, a drunkard 3 or Borracha, a leathern receptacic 
for wine, STEEVENS. | 3 

+ i. e. unpractiſed in the ways of the world, WARBURTON 
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Nora. I mean, the faſhion. <4 

Con, Yes, the faſhion is the faſhion, 

Bora, Tuſh ! I may as well ſay, the fool's the fool. But 
ſee'ſt thou not what a deformed thief this faſhion 1s ? 

Watch, 1 know that Deformed ; he has been a vile thief this 
| ſeven year; he goes up and down like a gentleman : I te- 
member his name. 

Bora, Didſt thou not hear ſomebody? 

Con, No; 'twas the vane on the houſe. 

Bora. Seeſt thou not, I ſay, what a deformed thief this faſh- 
jon is? how giddily he turns about all the hot bloods, between 
fourteen and five and thirty ? ſometime, faſhioning them 
like Pharaoh's ſoldiers in the rcechy painting ; 3 ſometime, 
like god Bel's prieſts “ in the old church window; ſome- 
time, like the ſhaven Hercules? in the ſmirch'd © worm- 

D 4 eaten 
reechy fainting 3] Is paintiag di ſcoloured by ſmoke, 
STEEVEXS. 
4 Alluding to ſome aukward repreſentation of the tory of Be! and ihe 
Dragon, as related in the Apocrypha, STrzy= xs, | 

* By (he Haves Hercules is meant S$ampſ,n, the uſual ſubject of old 
tapeſtry, In this ridicule on the fiſhion, che post has not unartfulto 
given a ſtroke at the barbarous work wanſhip of the common. tapeſtry 
hangings, then ſo much in uſe. The fame kind of raillery Cervantes has 
employed on the like occaſion, when h brings his knight and "ſquire to 
an inn, where they found the ſtory of Dido xd Kues repreſented in 
bad tapeſtry, On Sancho's ſeeing the tears fall from the eyes of the 
forſaken queen as big as walnuts, he hopes that when their atcaievements 
became the general ſubje ct for theſe forts of works, that fortune would 
ſe nd them a better artiſt. M hat author ſed the poet to give this name to 
Sampſon was the folly of certain Chriſtian mythologiſts, who pretend 
that the Grecian Herculcs was the Jewith Sampſon. The retenue of our 
author is to be commended: The ſober audience of that time would have 
been offend-d w th the mention of a venerable name on ſo light an oc - 
caſion. Shakſpeare is indeed ſometimes licentious in theſe matters: 
But to do him juſtice, he generally ſeems to have a ſenſe of religion, and 
+ to be under its influence. What Pedro ſays of Benedick, in this comedy, 


3 


ma; bo well enough applied to him: The min doth fear God, however it 
een get to be in him by ſom large j iſis be ꝛbll make. WARBURTON. 


U believe that Shak ſpeare ke nothing of theſe Chritian mythologiſts, 


Wn and by the ſhaven Hercules meant only Hercules when ſhaved to make him 


® lock like a woman, Waile he remained in the ſervice of Omphale, his 
& Lydian miſtreſs, Had the ſpauen Hercules been meant to repreſænt Samp- 
fon, he would probably have been equipped with a jaw bone inſtead of a ch. 


Wig 5 STEEVENS. 
 mircl*d is ſoiled, obſcured, STEEVENS. 
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eaten tapeſtry, where his codpicce ſeems as maſſy as his club? 

Cen. All this I fee; and fee, that the faſhion wears out 
more apparel than the man: But art not thou thyſelf giddy with 
the faſhion too, that thou haſt ſhifted out of thy tale into tell- 
ing me of the faſhion ? 

Bora, Not fo neither : but know, that I have to-night 
wooed Margaret, the lady Hero's genilewoman, by the 
name of Hero; ſhe leans me out at her miſtreſs' chamber- 
window, bids me a thouſand times good night, —!I tell this 
tale vilely:— l ſhould firſt tell thee, how the prince, Claudio, 
and my maſter, planted, and placed, and poſſeſſed by my maſ- 
ter Don John, ſaw atar off in the orchard this amiable en- 
counter, 

Con. And thought they, Margaret was Hero ? 

Bora. 'I wo of them did, the prince and Claudio; but the 
devil my maſter knew ſhe was Margaret; and partly by his 
oaths, which firſt poſſeſſed them, partly by the dark night, 
which did deceive them, but chiefly by my villainy, which 
did confirm any ſlander that Don John had made, away 
went Claudio enraged ; ſwore he would meet her as he was 
appointed, next morning at the temple, and there, before the 
whole congregation, ſhame her with what he ſaw over-night, 
and ſend her home again without a huſband, 

1 Watch. We charge you in the prince's name, ſtand. 

2 Watch, Call up the right maſter conſtab!e : We have 
here recovered the moſt dangerous piece of lechery that ever 
was known in the common- wealth, 

1 Watch, And one Deformed is one of them; I know 
him, he wears a lock. 

Con. Matters, maſters, 

2 Watch, You'll be made bring Deformed forth, I War- 
rant you. | 

Con, Maſters,— | 

1 Watch, Never ſpeak ; we charge you, let us obey you 
to go with us. ; ; 

Bora, We are like to prove a goodly commodity, being 


taken up of theſe men's bills.” : 
f 04% 


7 Here is a cluſter of coriceitss Commediry was formerly as now, ti 
uſual term for an article of axerchandiſe, To rake up, befides its cm- 
111 4 
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Con. A commodity in queſtion,® I warrant you. Come, 
we'll obey you. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
A Rowm in LtoxaTo0o's Honſe. 
Enter HERO, MARGARET, and URSULA. 


Hero. Good Urſula, wake my couſin Beatrice, and deſire 
her to riſe, | 
Ur, I will, lady. 
Hero. And bid her come hither, 
Ur/. Well. [Exit Uxs ur A. 
Marg. Troth, T think, your other rabato 9 were better. 
Hero, No, pray thee, good Meg, I'll wear this. 
Marg. By my troth, it's not ſo good; and I warrant, your. 
© couſin will ſay ſo, 
> Hero. My coufin's a fool, and thou art another; I'll wear. 
= none but this. |: 
> Marg, I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair 
were a thought browner: 2 and your gown's a moſt rare 
fashion, i'faith. I ſaw the ducheſs of Milan's gown, that 
they praiſe ſo. 
lers. O, that exceeds, they ſay. | 
Marg. By my troth it's but a night. gown in reſpect of 
Ds yours: 


4 mon meaning, (te appreberd,) was the phraſe for obtaining goods on 


Z credit. If a man is thorough with them in honeſt raking up, (ſays Fal- 


25 ſtaff,) then they muſt Rand upon ſecurity.” Bi was the term both for 


a fingle bond, and a halberd. We have the ſame conceit in King Henry 
VI. P. I: © My lord, when ſhall we go to Cheapſide, and take wp» 
= commedities upon our.bills e MATLON EZ. 

ei. c. a commodity ſubject to judicial trial or examination. Thus 
Ho ker: „ Whoſoever be found guilty, the communion book hath de- 
© ſerved leaſt to be called in ueſtion for this fault.” STEEVENS. 

An ornament for the neck, a collar-band or kind of ruff. Fr. Rabat. 
> Menage ſaith it comes from rabattre, to put back, becauſe it was at firſt 
nothing but the collar of the ſhirt or ſhift turn'd back towards the 
ſhoulders. T. Hawxins. 


: 


ie. the falle hair attached to the cap; for we learn from Stubbes's 


Anatomie of Abuſes, 1595, p. 40, that ladies were „ not fimplic content 


with their own haire, but did buy up other haire either of horſes, mares, 
or any other ſtrange beaſts, dying it of what collour they lit themſelves.“ 
STEEVYENS>. 


— 
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yours : Cloth of gold, and cuts, andlaced with filver ; ſet with 
pearls, down ſleeves, fide-fleeves,? and ſkirts round, underborne 
with a bluiſh tinſel : but for a fine, quaint, graceful, and ex- 
cellent faſhion, yours is worth ten on't. 

Hero, God give me joy to wear it, for my heart is exceed- 
ing heavy! 

Marg. Twill be heavier ſoon, by the weight of a 
man, 

Here, Fie upon thee! art not aſhamed? 

Marg. Of what, lady? of ſpeaking honourably ? Is not 
marriage honourable in a beggar? Is not your lord honour- 
able without marriage? I think, you wou'd have me ſay, 
ſaving your reverence,—a huſband : an bad thinking do not 
wreſt true ſpeaking, I'll offend no body: Is there any harm 
in—the heavier for a huſband? None, I think, an it be the 
right huſband, and the right wife; otherwiſe 'tis light, and 
not heavy; Aſk my lady Beatrice elſe, here ſhe comes. 


* 


Enter BRA TRICE. 


Here, Good morrow, coz. 
Beat, Good morrow, fweet Hero. 
Here. Why, how now! do you ſpeak in the fick tune? 
Beat. I am out of all other tune, methinks. 
Marg. Clap us into Light o love zu that goes without a 
burden; do you ſing it, and I'll dance it. 

| Beat, 

3 fide-ſleewes,] Side-ſleeves, I believe, mean /oxg ones. So, in 


Greene's Farewell to Fullic, 1617 ; As great ſelfe-love lurketh in a fide- 
gowane, as in a ſbort armour,” 


Such long fleeves, within my memory, were worn by children, and 
were Called banging- ſlec ves; a term which is preſerved in a line, I think, 
of. Dryden: = 

| „ And miſs in banging-fleeves now ſhakes the dice.” 

Side or ſyde in the North of England, and in Scotland, is uſed for long 


when applied to a garment, and the word has the ſame fignification in the 
Anglo-Saxon and Daniſh. STEEVENS. 


Side- ſlee ves were certainly long-Heeves, as will appear from the follow- 
ing inſtance, in Fitæberbert's Book of Huſbandry : „ Theyr cotes be ſo 
de that they be fayne to tucke them up whan they ride, as women do 
theyr kyrtels whan they go to the market, &c. RED. 

+ This is the name of an old dance tune which has occurred 3 

t 
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Beat, Vea, Light o lowe, with your heels —then if you 
huſband have ftables enough, you'll ſee he ſhall lack no 


barns,5 : 
Marg. O illegitimate conſtraQion! I ſcorn that with my 


- heels. 
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Beat. Tis almoſt five o'clock, couſin ; tis time you were 
ready, By my troth I am exceeding ill :—hey ho! 
Marg. For a hawk, a horſe, or a huſband." 
Beat, For the letter that begins them all, H.“ 
Marg, Well, an you be not turn'd Turk,“ there's no more 
ſailing by the ſtar, 
D 6 Beat. 


The Too Gentlemen of Verona. I have lately recovered it from an ancient 
MS. and it is as follows: | 


0 


J 
— | 0 
— L * — — 


Sis J. HAwxixs. 

5 A quibble between barns, repoſitories of corn, and s, the old 
word for children, JoꝝNsSsdG n. 
k © © Heigh bo for a huſband, or the willing maid's wants made known," 
is the title of an old ballad in tie Pepyſian Collection, in Magdalen Col. 
lege, Cambridge. Marons. 

This is a poor jeſt, ſomewaat obſcured, and not worth the trouble of 
elucidation. 

Margaret aſks Beatrice for what ſhe cries, hy to; Beatrice anſwers, 
for an H, that is for an ache, or pain. Jon xs, 
i. e. taken captive by love, and turned a renegado to his religion, 
1 oo WARBURTON, 
This interpretation is ſomewhat far-fetched, yet, perhaps, it is right, 

| Jonxsvx, 

Hamlet nſ-s the ſam: expreflion, and talks of his fortunes tur-ing 

Turk, Ty turn Tark, was a com non phraſe for 3 change of condition” o 
opinion. STFEVENS., 


. 
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Beat, What means the fool, trow f9 


Marg. Nothing 1; but God ſead every one their heart's 
defire! 


1 
Hero. Theſe gloves the count ſent me, they are an excel- 
lent perfume. 


Beat, I am ſtuff'd, couſin, I cannot ſmell. 


_— A maid, and ſtuff d! there's goodly catching of 
cold, 


Beat. O, God help me! God help me! how long have 


ou profeſs'd apprehenſion ? 


Marg. Ever ſince you left it: Doth not my wit become 
me rarely ? 


Reat. It is not ſeen enough, you ſhould wear it in your cap. 
—By my troth, I am ſick. 
Marg. Get you ſome of this diſtill'd Carduus Benedic- 
tus,* and lay it to your heart; it is the only thing for a qualm. 
Hero, There thou prick'ſt her with a thiſtle, 
Beat. Benedictus! why Benedictus? you have ſome 
moral 3 in this Benedictus. | 
Marg. Moral ? no, by my troth, I have no moral mean- 
ing; I meant, plain holy-thiſtle. You may think, per- 
chance, that I think you are in love: nay, by'r lady, I am 
not ſuch a fool to think what F Iſt; nor I liſt not to think 
what I can ; nor, indeed, I cannot think, if 1 would think 
my heart out of thinking, that you are in love, or that your 
will be in love, or that you can be in love: yet Benedick 
was ſuch another, and now is he become & man: he ſwore 
he would never marry ; and yet now, in deſpite of bis heart, 


he 


2 This obſolete exclamation of enquiry, is corrupted from I trow, or 
irew you, and occurs again in The Merry Wives of Windſor 3 ** Who's 
where, tra? ' To trow) is to imagine, to conceive. So, in Romeo and 
Jaliet, the Nurſe fiys : “ Twas no need, I tre, to bid me trudge,” 
| « STEEVENS. 

> « Carduus Benediftus, or bleſſed thiſtle (ſays Cogan in his Hater 
ef Health, 1595) ſo worthily named for the fingular virtues that it 
bath.” — “ This herbe may worthily be called Benedifzs, or Omnimorbia , 
tat is, a ſalve for every ſore, not knowen to phyſitians of old time, but 
Etely revealed by the ſpeciall providence of Almighty God.“ 

STEEVENS,. 


3 That. Is, ſome ſ: «ret meaning, like the moral of a fable, Joxncon. 
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he eats his meat without grudging :4 and how you may be 
converted, I know not; but methinks, you look with your 
eyes as other women do. 

Beat, What pace is this that thy tongue keeps? 

Marg. Not a falſe gallop. 


Re-enter URSULA. 


Ur/. Madam, withdraw ; the prince, the count, ſignior 
Benedick, Don John, and all the gallants of the town, are 
come to fetch you to church, 


Hero. Help to dreſs me, good coz, good Meg, good 
Urſula, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 
Another Room in LteoNaTo's Houſe, 
Enter LRONATO, with Dod BERRY ard VERGES. 


Leon, What would you with me, honeſt neighbour ? 

Dogb. Marry, fir, I would have ſome confidence with you, 
that decerns you nearly. 

Leon. Brief, I pray you; for you fee, *tis a buſy time 
with me, 

Dogb. Marry, this it is, fir, 

Verg. Ves, in truth it is, fir. 

Leon. What is it, my good friends? 

Dogb. Goodman Verges, fir, ſpeaks a little off the mat- 
ter: an old man, fir, and his wits are not ſo blunt, as, God 


help, 


* T do not fee how this is a proof of Benedick's change of mind. It 
would afford more proof of amorouſneſs to ſay, be eats not bis meat without 
grudging; but it is impoſſible to fix the meaning of proverbial exprefiions, 
perhaps, to eat meat without grudging, was the ſame as, to do as others de: 
and the meaning is, be is content to live by eating like other mortals, and vill 
be content, notwithflandmg bis boaſts, like other mortals, to hawe a wife. 


Jon xsox. 
Johnſon conſiders” this paſſage too literally. The meaning ot it 1s, 


2 that Benedick is in love, and takes kindly to it. M. MasoNn. 


The meaning, I think is, (“and yet now, in ſpite of his reſo'ution to 


* the contrary, be feeds on lowe, and likes his food,” MALoNE. 


i. e. you direct your eyes toward the ſame object; viz. a huſband. 
STERVENSs 
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help, I would deſire they were; but, in faith, honeſt, as the 
ſkin between his brows. © * 

Verg. Yes, I thank God, I am as honeſt as any man liv- 
ing, that is an old man, and no honeſter than 1.” 

* Dogb. Compariſons are” odorous : palabras, * neighbour 
erges. 

tw. Neighbours, you are tedious. 

Dogb. It pleaſes your worſhip to ſay ſo, but we are the 
poor duke's officers ; 9 but, truly, for mine own part, if I 
were as tedious as a king, I could find in my heart to beftow 
it all of your worſhip. 

Leon. All thy tediouſneſs on me! ha! 

Dagb. Yea, and 'twere a thouſand times more than *ts : 
for I hear as good exclamation on your worſhip, as of any 
man in the city ; and though I be but a poor man, I am glad 
to hear it. 

Verg. And ſo am I. 

Leon. I would fain know what you have to ſay. 

Verg. Marry, fir, our watch to-night, excepting your 


, 


wor preſence, have ta'en a couple of as arrant knaves as 
any in Meſſina, 

Dogb. A good old man, fir; he will be talking ; as they 
ſay, When the age is in, the wit is out; God help us! it is a 
world to ſee! * — Well ſaid, i'faith, neighbour Verges * 

well, 


© This is a proverbial expreſſion, STEEVENS. 

7 There is much humour, and extreme good ſenſe under the covering 
of this blundering expreſſion. It is a ſly inſi nuation, that length of years, 
and the being much hacknied in the 2vays of men, as Shakſpeare expreſſes it, 
take off the gloſs of virtue, and bring much defilement of the manners. 
For, as a great wit | Swift] ſays, Youth is the 4412 F virtue: corruptions 
grow with years, T believe the oldeſt rogue in England is the greateſt. 

D WARBURTON. 

Much of this is true, but I believe Shakſpzare did not intend to beſtow 
all this reflection on the ſpeaker. JonxsoN. | 

8 So, in The taming of a Sbrew, the Tinker ſays, pocas pallabras, i. e. 
few words, A ſcrap of Spaniſh, which might once have been current 
among the vulgar, and had appeared, as Mr. Henley obſerves, in The 
Spamjh Tragedy: ©* Pocas pallabras, milde as the lambe.” STEEvENS. 

9 This ſtroke of pleaſantry has already occurredin Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Act II. fc. i. where Elbow ſays: —* If it pleaſe your honour, I am the 
oor duke's conſtable.” STEEVENS. 

2 J. e. it is wonderful to ſee. STEEVENS, 
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well, God's a good man; An two men ride of a horſe, one 
muſt ride behind: — An honeſt ſoul, i'faith, fir; by my 
troth he is, as ever broke bread: but, God is to be wor- 
ſnipp'd: All men are not alike; alas good neighbour! 

Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too ſhort of you, 

| Degb. Gifts, that God gives. 
Leon, ] muſt leave you, 

Dogb. One word, fir: our watch, fir, have, indeed, com- 
prehended two aſpicious — and we would have them 
this morning examined before your worſhip. 

Leon. Take their examination yourſelf, and bring it me; 
IT am now in great haſte, as it may appear unto you. 

Dogb. It ſhall be ſuffigance. 

Leon; Drink ſome wine ere you go: fare you well, 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


Me. My lord, they ſtay for you to give your daughter to 
her huſband. | 

Leon, 1 will wait upon them ; I am ready. 

[Exeunt LzonaTo ard Meſſenger, 

Dogb. Go, good partner, go, get you to Francis Seacoal, 
bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the gaol; we are now 
to examination theſe men. 

Verg. And we muſt do it wiſely, 

Dogb. We will ſpare for no wit, I warrant you; here's 
that | Touching his forehead.) ſhall drive ſome of them to a 
non com « 4 po get the learned writer to ſet down our ex- 
communication, and meet me at the gaol, [ Exeunt, 


This is not out of place, or without meaning. Dogberry, in his 
vanity of ſuperior parts, apologizing for his neighbour, obſerves, that of 
t2v2 men on an borſe, one muſs ride behind. The firft place of rank or under. 
ſtanding can belong but to one, and that happy one ought not to deſpiſe his 
inferiour. Jon Rxsox. 

7 i. e. to a non compos mentis; put them out of their wits ;—or perhaps 
he coafounds the term with non- lun. MaLOoR E. 
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Ker N. SCENE I. 
The inſide of a Church, 


Enter Don Prpxo, Don Joan, LREO NATO, Friar; 
CLAUDIO, Bentepick, HERO, and Bratkice, Ec. 


Leon. Come, friar Francis, be brief; only to the plain 
form of marriage, and you ſhall recount their particular 
duties afterwards. 

Friar, You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady? 

Claud. No. 

Zeon. To be married to her, friar; you come to marry her, 

Friar. Lady, you come hither to be married to this count? 

Hero. I do. 

Friar, If either of you know any inward impediment 5 
why you ſhould not be conjoined, I charge you, on your 
ſouls, to utter it, 

Claud. Know you any, Hero? 

Here. None, my lord. 

Friar. Know you any, count? 

Leon, I dare make his anſwer, none. 

Claud. O, what men dare do! what men may do! what 
men daily do! not knowing what they do! 

Bene, How now! Interjections? Why, then ſome be of 
laughing,“ as, ha! ha! he! 

Claud. Stand thee by, friar:— Father, by your leave; 
Will you with free and unconſtrained ſoul - 

Give me this maid, your daughter? 

Leon. As freely, ſon, as God did give her me. 

Claud. And what have I to give you back, whoſe worth: 
May counterpoiſe this rich and precious gift? 

D. Pedro. Nothing, unleſs you render her again. 

Claud. Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulneſs, 
There, Leonaro, take her back again; 

Give not this rotten orange to your friend; 
She's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour :— 
Behold, how like a maid ſhe bluſhes here: 
: | O, what 
This is borrowed from our marriage Ceremony, which (with a few. 
night changes in phraſeology) is the ſame as was uſed in the time of 


Shakſpeare. Dovcr. 
© '1 his is a quotation from the Acciaznce, JouNSONs 


3 


* 
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O, what authority and ſhow of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal! 
Comes not that blood, as modeſt evidence, 
To witneſs fimple virtue? Would you not ſwear, 
All you that ſee her, that ſhe were a maid, 
iy theſe exterior ſhows ? But the is none: 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed: 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty, _ 
Leon, What do you mean, my lord? 
Claud. | Not to be married, 
Not knit my ſoul to an approved wanton. 
Leon. Dear my lord, if you, in your own proof 
Have vanquiſh'd the reſiſtance of her youth, 
And made defeat of her virginity, 
Claud. I know what you would ſay; If I haveknown her, 
You'il ſay, ſhe did embrace me as a huſband, 
And fo extenuate the *forchand ſin: 
No, Leonato, 
I never tempted her with word too large z 9 
But, as a brother to his ſiſter, ſhow'd 
Baſl:-] ſincerity, and comely love. 
Hero, And ſeem'd I ever otherwiſe to you ? 
Claud. Out on thy ſeeming ! I will write againſt it: 
You ſeem to me as Dian in her orb; 
As chaſte as is the bud 2 ere it be blown; 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality, 
Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth ſpeak ſo wide?! 
Leon. Sweet prince, why ſpeak not you? | 
D. Pedro. M hat ſhould I ſpeak ? 
I ftand diſhonour'd, that have gone about 
Jo link my dear friend to a common ſtale. 
Leon, Are theſe things ſpoken ? or do I but dream? 
D. John. 


That is, /aſci views. Luxury is the confeſſor's term for unlawful plea- 
ſures of the ſex. JounsuN. 
In your c2vn proof may ſignify in your ozon trial of ber, TvrwurTT. 
So he uſes /arge jeſts in this play , for lextioaus, not refiraived within due 
bands, JoaNs0N, 
Before the air has raſted its ſweetneſs. Joux so 
3 tk. e. ſo remutely from the preſent buſinels, 
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D. Jobn. Sir, they are ſpoken, and theſe things are true. 

Bene. This looks not like a nuptial. 

Hero, True, O God! 

Claud. Leonato, ſtand J here? 

Is this the prince? Is this the prince's brother ? 
Is this face Hero's? Are our eyes our own ? 

Leon, All this is ſo ; But what of this, my lord ? 

Claud. Let me but move one queſtion to your daughter; 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 4 
That you have in her, bid her anſwer truly. 

Leon. I charge thee do fo, as thou art my child. 

Hero. O God defend me! how am I beſet !— 

What kind of catechizing call you this? 

Claud. To make you anſwer truly to your name. 

Hero. Is it not Hero? Who can blot that name 
With any juſt reproach ? 

Claud. Marry, that can Hero; 

Hero itſelf can blot out Hero's virtue, 
What man was he talk'd with you yeſternight 
Out at your window, betwixt twelve and one ? 
Now, if you are a maid, anſwer to this. 
Hero, I talk'd with no man at that hour, my lord. 
D. Pedro. Why, then are you no maiden, —Leonato, 
I am ſorry you muſt hear; Upon mine honour, 
Myſelf, my brother, and this grieved count, 
Did ſee her, hear her, at that hour laſt night, 
Talk with a ruſhan at her n ; 
Who hath, indeed, moſt like a liberal villain, 
Confeſs'd the vile encounters they have had EM 
A thouſand times in ſecret, Po 

D. John. | Fie, fie! they are 158 
Not to be nam'd, my lord, not to be ſpoke of ; 5 
There is not chaſtity enough in language, 
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Without 

4 That is, natural power, Kind is nature JounsoN. 

5 Liberal here, as in many places of theſe plays, means frank beyond 
boneſty, or decency. Free of tongue, Dr. Warburton unneceſſarily reads, 
illiberal. Jorxs0N. | 

This ſenſe of the word liberal is not peculiar to Shakſpeare, John 
Tay lor, in his Suite concerning Playcrs, complains of the . many aſperfions 
very liberally, unmannerly, and ingratefully beftowed upon _ x; 
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Without offence, to utter them: Thus, pretty lady, 
I am ſorry for thy much miſgovernment. 
Claud. O Hero! what a Hero hadſt thou been,“ 
If half thy outward graces had been placed 
About thy thoughts, and counſels of thy heart! 
But, fare thee well, moſt foul, moſt fair! farewell, 
Thou pure 1mpiety, and impious purity! 
For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 
And on my eye-lids ſhall conjecture? hang, 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, . 
And never ſhall it more be gracious. 
Leon. Hath no man's dagger here a point for me? 
HERO u,. 
Beat. Why, how now, couſin? wherefore fink you down ? 
D. Fohn. Come, let us go: theſe things, come thus to 
light, 
Setedit her ſpirits up. 
Exeunt Dox PE D Ro, Don Joh x, ard CLAUpDrTo, 
Bene. How doth the lady? - 
Beat, ead, I think; — Help, uncle; 
Hero ! why, Hero! Uncle !—Signior Benedick l —friar! 
Leon, O fate, take not away thy heavy hand! 
Death is the faireſt cover for her ſhame, 
That may be wiſh'd for. 
Beat. How now, confin Hero? 
Friar, Have comfort, lady. 
Leon. Doſt thou look up? 
Friar. Yea; Wherefore ſhould ſhe not? 
Leon. Wherefore ? Why, doth not every earthly thing 
Cry ſhame upon her? Could ſhe here deny 
The tory that is printed in her blood? 9 
Do not live, Hero; do not ope thine eyes : 
For did I think thou would '| not quickly die, 
Thought I thy ſpirits were ſtronger than thy ſhames, 
Myſelf would, on the rearward of reproaches, | | 
. Strike 
© I ata afraid here is intended a poor conceit upon the word Hero. 


0 Jon xsox. 
7 ConjeCture is here uſed for ſuſpicion. MAL ONE. 


i. e. lovely, attractive. MALONE. 


That is, the ftery which ber bluſpes diſcower to be true. JonxSsOox. 
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Strike at thy life. Griey'd I, I had but one? "vp 


Chid I for that at frugal nature's frame? 
O, one too much by thee! Why had I one ? 
Why ever watt thou lovely in my eyes? 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates 
Who f{.nirched thus, and mired with infamy, 
might have ſaid, Ns part of it ts mine, 
1 his ſhame derives itſelf from unknown loins ? 
But mine, and mine 1 lov'd, and mine I prais'd, 
And mine that I was proud on; mine ſo much, 
That I myſelt was to myſelf not mine, 
Valuing of her; why, {ſhe—O, ſhe is fallen 
Into a pit of ink! that the wide ſea 
Hath drops too few to waſh her clean again 
And ſalt too little, which may ſeaſon give 
Jo her foul tainted fleſh-! 5 
Bene. Sir, fr, be patient: 
For my part, I am fo attir'd in wonder, 
I Know nut what to ſay, 
Beat. O, on my ſoul, my couſin is belied ! 
Bene. Lady, were you her bedfellow laft night? : 
Beat. No, truly, not; although, until laſt night, 5 
I have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 4 
Leon, Confirm'd, confirm'd ! O, that is ſtronger made, 
Which was before barr'd up with ribs of iron! 
Would 


2 Frame is contrivance, order, diſpoſition of things, STEEvVENS. 
It ſeems to me, that by frugal nature's frame, Leonato alludes to the 
particular formation of himlelf, or of Hero's mother, rather than to the 
univerſal ſyſtem of things. Frame means here framing, as it does where 
Benedick ſays of John, that 
„His fpirits toil in frame of villains.” M. Masovn. 

The meaning, I think, is,—Grieved I at nature's being ſo frugal as to 
have framed for me only one child? Marone. 

3 The ſenſe requires that we ſhould read, as in theſe three places, The 
reafoning of the ſpeaker ſtands thus Had this been my adopted child, her 

ame would not hawe rebounded on me. But this child 4vas mine, as mine J . 5 
le d ber, praiſed her, was proud of ber: conſequently, as I claimed the glory, 3p 
I muſt needs be ſulject to the ſhame, c WARBURTON . 

Even of this ſmall alteration there is no need. The ſpeaker utters his - 8 
emotion abruptly, But mine, and mine that I lod, &c. by an elliphs 1 
fre quent, perhaps too frzquent, both in verſe and proſe. JohN SUN. 
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Would the two princes he? and Claudio lie? 
Who lov'd her fo, that, ſpeaking of her foulneſs, 
Waſh'd it with tears? Hence from her; let her dic, 
Friar. Hear me a little ; 
For I have only bcen ſilent ſo long, 
And given way unto this courſe ot fortune, 
By voting of the lady: I have mark'd 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions ſtart 
Into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes 
And in her eye there hath appear d a fire, 
To burn the errors that theſe princes hold 
Againſt her maiden truth :—Call me a fool; 
Truſt not my reading, nor my obſervations, 
Which with experimental ſeal doth warrant 
The tenour of my hook ; + truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here 
Under ſome biting error. 
Leon. Friar, it cannot be : 
Thou ſeeſt, that all the grace that ſhe hath left, 
Is, that ſhe will not add to her damnation 
A fin of perjury ; ſhe not denies it : 
Why ſeeck'ſt thou then to cover with excuſe 
That which appears in proper nakedneſs? 
Friar. Lady, what man is he you are accus'd of ? 5 
Hero. They know, that do accuſe me; I know none: 
If I know more of any man alive, 


'Than 

+ i. e. of what I have read. MAL ON. 

S The friar had juſt before boaſted his great ſkill in fiſhing out the 
truth. And, indeed, he appears by this queſtion to be no fool. He was 
by, all thewhile at the accuſation, and heard no name mentioned. Way 
then ſhould he aſk her what man ſhe was accuſed of? But in this lay 
the ſubtilty of his examination. For, had Hero been guilty, it is very 
probable that in that hurry and confuſion of ſpirits, into which the terrible 


inſult of her lover had thrown her, ſhe would never have obſerved that 


the man's name was not mentioned; and ſo, on this queſtion, have be- 
trayed herſelf by naming the perſon ſhe was conſcious of an aſfair with. 
The Friar obſecved this, and fo concluded, that were ſhe guilty, ſhe would 
probably fall into the trap he laid for her. —I only take notice of this to 
tow how admirably well Shakſpeare knew how to ſuſtain his characters. 
WARBURTON, 
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Than that which maiden modeſty doth warrant, 
Let all my fins lack mercy -O my father, 
| Prove you that any man with me convers'd 
1 At hours unmeet, or that I yeſternight 
Maintain'd the change of words with any creature, 
| Refuſe me, hate me, torture me to death. 
1 Friar. There is ſome ſtrange miſpriſion in the princes, 
1 Bene, Iwo of them have the very bent of honour ; * 
1 And if their wiſdoms he miſled in this, 
„ The practice of it lives in John the baſtard, 
Whoſe ſpirits toil in frame of villainies. 

Leon, I know not; If they ſpeak but truth of her, : 
Theſe hands ſhall tear her; if they wrong her honour, We 
The proudeſt of them ſhall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet ſo dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age ſo eat up my invention, 

Nor fortune made ſuch havock of my means, 
1 Nor my bad life reft me ſo much of friends, 
i But they ſhall find, awak'd in ſuch a kind, 


| Both ſtrength of limb, and policy of mind, 
of Ability in means, and choice of friends, 2 
1 To quit me of them throughly. 3 
| Friar, Pauſe a while, "x 
ö And let my counſel ſway you in this caſe. = 


Your daughter here the princes left for dead ; 

Let her awhile be ſecretly kept in, 

And publiſh it, that ſhe is dead indeed: 

Maintain a mourning oftentation ; 7 

And on your family's old monument 

| Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 

n That appertain unto her burial, | 

* Leon, What ſhall become of this? What will this do ? 

1 Friar. Marry, this, well carried, ſhall on her behalf 

ll Change ſlander to remorſe ; that is ſome good : 

5 But not for that, dream I on this ſtrange courſe, | - 
| ut 


6 Bent is uſed by our author for the utmoſt degree of any paſſion, o. 
mental quality. In this play before, Benedick ſays of Beatrice, her af- 
feftion bas its full bent. The expreſſion is derived from archery j the bow 


has its bent, when it is drawn as far as it can be. JouNsSON. 
« Mentation z] Show, appearance. JounsS0N. 
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* Put on this travail look for greater birth, 

She dying, as it muſt be ſo maintain'd, 

Upon the inſtant that ſhe was accus'd, 

Shall be lamented, pitied and excus'd, 

Of every hearer: For it ſo falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 

Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt, 

Why, then we rack the value; * then we find 

The virtue, that poſſeſſion would not ſhow us 

Whiles it was ours: —So will it fare with Claudio: 

When he ſhall hear ſhe died upon his words, 

The idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 

Into his ſtudy of imagination ; 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparel'd in more precious habit, 

More moving-delicate, and full of life, 

Into the eye and proſpect of his ſoul, 

Than when ſhe liv'd indeed :—then ſhall he mourn, 

(If ever love had intereſt in his liver, ) 

And wiſh he had not ſo accuſed her; 

No, though he thought his accuſation true. 

Let this be ſo, and doubt not but ſucceſs 

Will faſnion the event in better ſha 

Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 

But if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 

The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 

And, if it ſort not well, you may conceal her 

(As beſt befits her wounded reputation, ) 

In ſome recluſive and religious life, 

Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 

Bene. Signior Leonato, let the friar adviſe you : 

And though, you know, my inwardneſs 3 and love 

$ 


ee rack the value;] i. e. we exaggerate the value. The al- 
luſion is to rackerents, STEEVENS. 
tied upon bis werds,] i. e. died by them. STEEVENS. 
1 2 The liver, in conformity to ancient ſuppoſition, is frequently men- 
o tioned by Shakſpeare as the ſeat of love. 'Ihus Piſtol repreſents Falſtaſt 
4 as loving Mrs, Ford —< with /iver burning hot.“ STEEVENSs 
3 —y inwardneſs] i. e. intimacy, STEEVENS» 
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Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 
Vet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 

As ſecretly, and juſtly, as your ſoul 

Should with your body. 

Leon. Being that I flow in grief, 

| The ſmalleſt twine may lead me.+ 
n Friar. "Tis well conſented ; preſently away; 
| For to ſtrange ſores ſtrangely they ſtrain the cure, — 
| Come, lady, die to live: this wedding day, 
N Perhaps, 1s but prolong'd ; have patience, and endure. 
, [ Exennt FRIAR, HERO, and LeoNnATO, 
Bene, Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while? 
4 Beat. Vea, and I will weep a while longer. 


1 Bene, I will not deſire that. 

if Beat, You haveno reaſon, I do it freely. 

1 Bene, Surely, I dobelieve your fair couſin is wrong'd. 

| Beat. Ah, how much might the man deſerve of me, that 
Nv would right her! 

q. Hove, Ha there any way to ſhow ſuch friendſhip ? 


Mt Beat. A very even way, but no ſuch friend. 
ö il Bene, May a man do it? | 
| Beat. It is a man's office, but not yours. | 
Bene, I do love nothing in the world ſo well as you; Is © 
not that ſtrange? 5 


- — 
——_ — 
0 » * 


Beat. 


4+ This is one of our author's obſervations upon life. Men overpowered 
with diſtreſs, eagerly liſten to the fir{t offers of relief, cloſe with every 
ſcheme, and believe every promiſe. He that has no longer any confidence 
in himſelf, is glad to repoſe his truſt in any other that will undertake to 
guide him. JoxNnson. 

5 The poet, in my opinion, has ſhown a great deal of diſtreſs in this 
ſcene. Beatrice here engages her lover to revenge the injury done her 
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1 couſin Hero: and without this very natural incident, conſidering the 24 
| character of Beatrice, and that the ſtory of her paſſion for Benedick was N 
1 all a fable, ſhe could never have been eaſily or naturally brought to con- be 
f | feſs ſhe loved him, notwithſtanding all the foregoing preparation. And Er 
. yet, on this confeſſion, in this very place, depended the whole ſucceſs of B 
i the plot upon her and Benedick. For had the not owned her love here, they ch 
| muſt have ſoon found out the trick, and then the deſign of bringing de 
"7 them together had been defeated; and ſhe would never have owned a 7 
1 paſſion ſhe had been only tricked into, had not her deſire of revenging 8 he 
| | 


er couſin's wrong made her drop her capricious humour at once. 
|} 3 WARBURTONs 
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5 Reat. As ſtrange as the thing I know not: It were as 
poſſible for me to ſay, I loved nothing ſo well as you: but 
. me not; and yet I lie not; I confeſs nothing, nor I 
deny nothing: I am ſorry for my couſin, 
Bene, By my ſword, Beatrice, thou loveſt me. 
Beat. Do not ſwear by it, and eat it, 
Bene. 1 will ſwear by it, that you love me; and I will 
make him eat it, that ſays, | love not you, 
Beat, Will you not eat your word ? 
Bene. With no ſauce that can be deviſed to it: I proteſt, 
I love thee, 
' Peat. Why then, God forgive me! 
Eg Bene, What offence, ſweet Beatrice? 
Beat. You have ſtaid me in a happy hour; I was about 
to proteſt, I loved you. 
Bene. And do it with all thy heart. 


Beat. ] love you with ſo much of my heart, that none is 
left to proteſt, | 


Bene. Come, bid me do any thing for thee, 
Beat, Kill Claudio. 
Bene, Ha! not for the wide world. 
Beat. Yeu kill me to deny it: Farewell. 
Bene. Tarry, ſweet Beatrice. 
; Beat. I am gone, though I am here; *—There is no love 
in you: - Nay, I pray you, let me go. 
Bene. Beatrice, — 
Beat, In faith, I will go. 
Bene, We'll be friends firſt. 
Bent. You dare eaſier be friends with me, than fight with 
mine enemy. 
| Bene, Is Claudio thine enemy? 
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beg? © i. e. Iam out of your mind already, though I remain here in perſon 

before you. STEEVENS. | | 

| I cannot approve of Steevens's explanation of theſe words, and believe 
Beatrice means to ſay, I am gone,” that is, «© am loſt to you, 

though I am here,” In this ſenſe Benedick takes them, and deſires to 


7 


de friends with her. M. Maso. 


Nee 


Or, perhaps, my affection is withdrawn from you, though I am yet 
here. Mar.owx, 


Yor; II. E 


Bere. 
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Beat. Is he not approved in the height a villain, that 
hath ſlander'd, ſcorn'd, diſhonour'd my kinſwoman ?—O, 
that 1 were a man !-—What! bear her in hand” until 
they come to take hands; and then with publick accuſa- 
tion, uncovered ſlander, unmitigated rancour -O God, that 
I were a man! I would eat his heart in the market-place, 

Bene, Hear me, Beatrice, 


Beat. Talk with a man out at a window Na proper ſaying! 
Bene, Nay but, Beatrice ;— 


Beat. Sweet Hero!—ſhe is wrong'd, ſhe is ſlander'd, ſhe 
is undone. 
Beat, Beat 


Beat. Princes, and counties! * Surely, a princely teſti- 
mony, a goodly count-confect; 9 a ſweet gallant, ſurely! O 
that I were a man for his ſake! or that I had any friend 
would be a man for my ſake! But manhood 1s melted into 
courteſies,* valour into compliment, and men are only turned 
into tongue, and trim ones too: he is now as valiant as 
Hercules, that only tells a lie, and ſwears it: — I cannot be a 
men with wiſhing, therefore I will diea woman with grieving, 

Bene. Tarry, good Beatrice: by this hand, IL love thee. 
Beat. Uſe it for my love ſome other way than ſwearing by 


It 


Bene. Think you in your ſoul, the count Claudio hath 
wrong'd Hero ? 


Beat. Vea, as ſure as J have a thought, or a ſoul. 

Bene. N I am engaged, I will challenge him; I 
will kiſs your hand, and ſo leave you: By this hand, Clau- 
dio ſhall render me a dear account: As you hear of me, ſo 


think of me. Go, comfort your couſin: I muſt ſay, ſhe is 
dead ; and fo farewell, [ Exeunt. 


SCENE 


7 i. e. delude her by fair promiſes. SrEEVENS. 

County was the ancient general term for a nobleman. See a note on 
the County Paris in Romeo and Juliet. STEEvVENS. 

9 i. e. a ſpecious nobleman made out of ſugar. STEEVENS. 

2 i. e. into ceremonious obeiſance, like the courteſies dropped by 
women. STEEVENS. 

3 Mr. Heath would read tongues, but he miſtakes the eonſtruction of 
the ſentence, which is—not only men but trim ones, are turned int9 
tongue, i. e. not only common, but clever men, &c. STEEVENS. 
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SCENE II.“ 
A Priſon. 


Euter DoontrnY, VERGES, and Sexton, in gowns ;5 and the 
Watch, with CoONRADE aud BOKACHIO, 


Doghb. Is our whole diſſembly e da ? 
Verg. O, a ſtool and a cuſhion for the fexton ! 
Sexton, Which be the malefactors? 


Dogb, Marry, that am I and my partner. 


* 3 
Verg, Nay, that's certain; we have the exhibition to exa- 
mine, | 


E 2 Sexton. 


+ The perſons, throughout this ſcene, have been ſtrangely confounded 
in the modern editions. The firſt error has been the introduction of a 
Town-Clerk, who is, indeed, mentioned in the ſtage - direction, prefixed 
to this ſcene in the old editions, (Enter the Conſtables, Borachio, and the 
Towne-Clerke, in Gownes,) but no where elle; nor is there a fingle 
ſpeech aſcribed to him in thoſe editions, The part, which he might rea- 
ſonably have been expected to take upon this occaſion, is performed by 
the Sexton; who aſſiſts aty or rather directs, the examinations; ſets them 
down in writing, and reports them to Leonato. It is probable, therefore, 
I think, that the Sexton has been ſtyled the Toton-Clerꝭ, in the ſtage - direc- 
tion above- mentioned, from his doing the duty of ſuch an officer. But 
the editors, having brought both Sexton and Toxwn-Clerk upon the ſtage, 
were unwilling, as it ſeems, that the latter ſhould be a mute perſonage 
and therefore they have put into his mouth almoft all the abſurdities which 
the poet certainly intended for his ignorant conſtable. To rectify this 
confuſion, little more is neceſſary than to go back to the old editions, 
remembering that the names of Kempe and Corwley, two celebrated actors 
of the time, are put in this ſcene, for the names of the perſons repreſent- 
ed , viz. Kempe for Dogberry, and Cowley for Verges, TVRWII Tr. 

I have followed Mr, Tyrwhitt's regulation, which is undoubtedly juſt ; 
but have left Mr. Theobald's notes as I found them. SrEEVEZNS. 

5 It appears from The Black Bock, 4to. 1604, that this was the dreſs 
of a conſtable in our author's time: *—when they miſt their conſfable, 
and ſawe the black gone of his office lye full in a puddle . 

The Sexton (as Mr. Tyrwhitt obſerved) is ſtyled in this ſtage. direction, 
in the old copies, the Tozon-Clerk, probably from his doing the duty or 
ſuch an officer.“ But this error has only happened here; for throughout 
the ſcene itſelf he is deſcribed by his proper title. By miſtake alſo in the 
quarto, and the folio, which appears to have been printed from it, the 
name of Kemp? (an actor in our author's theatre) throughout this ſcene 
is prefixed to the ſpeeches of Dogberry, and that of Cowley to thoſe of 


Verges, except in two or three inſtances, where either Confableor Aude 
are ſubſtituted for Kempe. MaLoONEs | 
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Sexton. But which are the offenders that are to be exa- 
mined ? let them come before maſter conſtable. 

Dogb. Vea, marry, let them come before me. — What is 
your name, friend ? , 

Bora. Borachio. 

Dogb. Pray write down—Borachio Yours, ſirrah? 

Con. I am a gentleman, fir, and my name is Conrade. 

Dogb. Write down—maſtcr gentleman Conrade. - Maſ- 
ters, do you ſerve God? 

Con. Bora, Vea, fir, we hope. 
| Dogb. Write down—that they hope they ſerve God :— 
and write God firſt; for God defend but God ſhould go 
before ſuch villains! ( Matters, it is proved already that 
you are little better than falſe knaves; and it will go near 
to be thought ſo ſhortly. How anſwer you for yourſelves ? 

Con. Marry, fir, we ſay we are none. 

Dogb. A marvellous witty fellow, I affure you; but I will 
go about with him. Come you hither, firrah; a word in 
your ear, fir; I ſay to you, it is thought you are falſe knaves, 

Bora. Sir, I ſay to you, we are none, 

Dogb. Well, ſtand afide. —*Fore God, they are both in a 
tale: Have you writ down—that they are none? 

Sexton, Maſter conſtable, you go not the way to examine; 
you muſt call forth the watch that are their accuſers. | 

Dogb. Yea, marry, that's the efteſt way :—Let the watch 
come forth :— Maſters, I charge you, in the prince's name, 
accuſe theſe men. 


| 1 Watch. 
6 This ſhort paſſage, which is truly humorous and in character, I have 


added from the old quarto. Beſides, it ſupplies a defect; for without it, 
the Town-Clerk aſks a queſtion of the priſoners, and goes on without 
ſtay ing for any anſwer to it. THEOBALD. 

The omiſſion of this paſſage ſince the edition of 1600, may be account- 
ed for from the ſtat, 3 Jac. I. c. 21. the ſacred name being jeſtingly uſed 
four times in one line. BLACKSTONE. - 3 

7 This is an admirable ſtroke of humour: Dogherry ſays of the priſon- 
ers that they are falſe knaves ; and from that denial of the charge, which 
one in his wits could not but be ſuppoſed to make, he infers a communion 
of counſels, and records it in the examination as an evidence of their 
guilt. Six J. HAWKINS, 

If the learned annotator will amend his comment by omitting the 
word puilt, and inſerting the word innocence, it will (except as to the ſup- 
poſed inference of a communication of counſels, which ſhould likewiſe be 
omitted or corrected) be a juſt and pertinent remark, R1T SON. 
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t Watch, This man ſaid, fir, that Don John, the prince's 


brother, was a villain. : 

Dogb. Write down—prince John a villain: Why this is 
flat perjury, to call a prince's brother—»1llain, 

Bora. Maſter conſtable, — 

Dagb. Pray thee, fellow, peace; I do not like thy look, 
I promiſe thee, 

Sexton, What heard you him fay elſe? 

2 Match. Marry, that he had received a thouſand ducats 
of Don John, for accuſing the lady Hero wrongtully, 

Dogb. Flat burglary, as ever was committed. 

Lerg. Vea, by the mals, that it is, 

Sexton, What elſe, fellow ? 

1 Watch. And that count Claudio did mean, upon his 
words, to diſgrace Hero before the whole aſſembly, and not 
marry her. 

Deogb. O villain! thou wilt be condemned into everlaſting 
redemption for this, 

Sexton, What elſe? 

2 Watch. This is all. 

Sexton. And this is more, maſters, than you can deny. 
Prince John is this morning ſecretly ſtolen away; Hero was 
in this manner accuſed, in this very manner refufed, and upon 
the grief of this, ſuddenly died. Maſter conſtable, let theſe 
men be bound, and brought to Leonato's ; I will go before 
and ſhow him their examinations [ Exits 

 Dogb. Come, let them be opinion'd. 

Verg. Let them be in band. 

E 3 Con, 


5 had conjectured that theſe words ſhould be gigen to Verges, and 
read thus Let them bind their hands, I am ſtill of opinion that the paſ- 
ſage belongs to Verges; but, for the true reading of it, I ſhould wiſh to 
adopt a much neater emendation, which has fince been ſuggeſted to me 
in converſation by Mr. Steevens—Let them be in band, Shakſpeare, as 
he obſerved to me, commonly uſes band for bond, TyrwuHiTrT. 

It is plain that they were bound from a ſubſequent ſpeech of Pedro: 
«© Whom have you offended, malters, that you are thus Sund to your 
anſwer?” STEEVENS. 

Mr. Theobald gives theſe words to Conrade, and ſays Hut wwhby the 
Sexton ſhould be ſo pert upon his brother officers, there ſeems nz reaſun from any 
ſuperior qualifications in bim; or any ſuſpicion he ſo:70s of Kc wing ther gu- 
rance. This is ſtrange. The Sexton througuout ſhows as good ſenſe in 

a their 
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Con. Off, coxcomb! 


Dogb. God's my life! where's the ſexton? let him write 
down—the prince's officer, coxcomb. Come, bind them: 
Thou naughty varlet ! 

Con. Away! you are an aſs, you are an af, 

Dogb. Doſt thou not ſuſpect my place? Doſt thou not 
ſuſpet my years ?—O that he were here to write me down— 
an aſs !—but, maſters, remember, that I am an aſs; though 
it be not written done, yet forget not that I am an aſs ;— 
No, thou villain, thou art full of piety, as ſhall be proved 
upon thee by good witneſs, I am a wiſe fellow ; and, which 
is more, an officer; and, which is more, a houſholder ; and, 
which is more, as pretty a piece of fleſh as any is in Meſſina; 
and one that knows the law, go to; and a rich fellow 
enough, go to; and a fellow that hath had loſſes; and one 
that hath two gowns, and every thing handſome about him: 
— Bring him away, O, that I had been writ down—an aſs! 


[ Exeunt, 
— — —— — 
Aer. SCENE I. 
Before LRONATO's Houſe, 
Enter LxoNaTo and AnToON10, 
Aut. If you go on thus, you will kill yourfelf; 
And 
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their examination as any judge upon the bench could do. And as to bis 
ſuſpicion of their ignorance, he tells the Town-Clerk, That he goes not the 
<vay to examine. The meanneſs of his name hindred our editor from ſee- 
ing the goodneſs of his ſenſe. But this Sexton was an eccicfiaſtic of one 
of the inferior orders called the ſacriſtan, and not a brotber officer, as the 
editor calls hin. I ſuppoſe the book from whence the poet took his 
ſubject, was ſome old Engliſh novel tranſlated from the Italian, where 
the word ſaxriftan» was rendered ſexton. Dogberry would have them 
pinion'd. The Sexton ſays, it was ſufficient if they were kept in ſafe 
cuſtody, and then goes cut. When one of the watchmen comes up to 
bind them, Conrade ſays, Of, coxcemb ! as he ſays afterwards to the con- 
table, Away! you are an afs. But the editor adds, The cd quarts gave 
me the firſt umbrage fer placing it to C:nrade. What theſe words mean 1 
don't know: but 1 ſuipect the old quarto divides the paſſage as I have 
done. WARBURTON» 

Theobald has fairly given the reading of the quarto. 

Dr. Warburton's affection, as to the dignity of a ſexton or ſacriſtan, may 
be ſupported by the following paſſage in Stanyhurſt's Yer ion of ibe fourth 
Book of the Ancid, where he calls the Maſlylian prieſteſs: 


— 
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And 'tis not wiſdom, thus to ſecond grief 
Againſt yourſelf. | 
Leon. I pray thee, ceaſe thy counſel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitleſs 
As water in a ſieve: give not me counſel; 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 
But ſuch a one whoſe wrongs do ſuit with mine, 
Bring me a father, that ſo lov'd his child, 
Whoſe joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine, 
And bid him ſpeak of patience ;" 
Meaſure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it anſwer every ſtrain for ftrain ; 
As thus for thus, and ſuch a grief for {uch, 
In every lineament, branch, ſhape, and form: 
If ſuch a one will ſmile, and ſtroke his beard : 
Cry—Sorrow, wag! and hem, when he ſhould groan ; * . 
Patc 


66 in ſoil Maſtyla „ 
« Sexten of H ſperides ſinagog.“ SrEEVENS. 

9 Read, —“ And bid him ſpeak 72 me of patience. RITSON. 

2 The quarto 1600 and folio 1623, read 

e And ſorrow, ww2gge, cry hem, &c, 

Mr, Rowe and Mr, Pope— 

« And hallow, wag, &. 
Mr. Theoba'd— ' 
« And forrow w¾age, &c, 
Sir Tho, Hinmer and Dr. Warburton — 
« And forrow waive,” &c. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt 
« And forrow gagge, &c. 

Mr. Heath and Mr. T. Warton— 

% And forr-7wwing cry hem,“ &c, 

J had inadvertently offered 

« And, ſorry wag! “' &Cc, 
Mr. Ritfon— 

« And forrow wvazgery,”” &e. 
Mr. Malone 

&«& In (rrow wag,” &c. 

But I am perſuaded that Dr. Johnſon's explanation as well as arrange» 
ment of the original words, is appolite and juit : „I cannot (ſays he) 
but think the true meaning nearer than it is imagined, 

If juch a one vil! jmile, and ftroke bis beard, 
And, forrow, wag ! cry; bem, when be ſhould grean, &c. 
That is, © If he will ſmile, and cry ſerroto be gone“ and hem inſtead of 
groaning.* The order ia which and and cry are placed, is harſh, and 
this 
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Patch grief with proverbs ; make misfortune drunk 
With candle-waſters; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 

But there is no ſuch man: For, brother, men 
Can counſel, and ſpeak comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel ; but, taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 

Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a filken thread, 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words : 
No, no; tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow ; 


But no man's virtue, nor ſufficiency, 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 
The like himſelf : therefore give me no counſel : 
My 

this harſhneſs made the ſenſe miſtaken. Range the words in the com- 
mon order, and my reading will be free from all difficulty: 

Tf fuch a one will ſmile, and firoke bis beard, 

Cry, ſorrow, wag ! an bem when be ſbruid groan—"" 

Thus far Dr. Johnſon 3 and in my opinion he has left ſucceeding cri- 
ticks nothing to do reſpeCting the paſlage before us. Let me, however, 
claimthe honour of ſupporting his opinion, 

To cry—Care away! was once an expreſſion of triumph. So, in 
Acc laſtus, a comedy, 1540: I may now ſay, Care azvaye !** 

Again, as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, in George Withers's Philarcte, 1622 ; 
« Why ſhould we grieve or pine at that? 
&« Hang ſ»row ! care will kill a cat.“ 

Sorrow go by! is alſo (as I am aſſured) a common exclamation of hila- 
rity even at this time, in Scotland. Srrow wag ! might have been 
juſt ſuch another, The verb, to wag, is ſeveral times uſed by our 
author in the ſenſe of to go, or pack off. 

The Prince, in the Firſt Part of King Henry IV. AR II. fc. iv. ſays 
4 They cry bem! and bid you play it off.” And Mr. M. Maſon ob- 
ſerves that this expreſſion alſo occurs in As you Like it, where Roſalind 
ſays—“ Theſe burs are in my heart;” and Celia replies“ Hem them 
away. The foregoing examples ſufficiently prove the exclamation bem, 
to have been of a comic turn. STEEVENS. 

2 This may mean, either waſh away his ſorrow among thoſe who fit up 
all night to drink, and in that ſenſe may be ſtyled vaſters F candles; or 
overpower his misfortunes by ſwallowing flap-dragons in &is glaſs, which 
are deſcribed by Falſtaff as made of candle's ends, ST EEVENS. 

This is a very difficult paſſage, and hath not, I think, been fotisfaQtorily 
cleared up. The explanation I ſhall offer, will give, 1 believe, as little 
ſatisfaction; but I will, however, venture it. Candle-⁊vaſters is a term 
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My griefs cry louder than advertiſement. 3 
Ant, Therein do men from children nothing differ. 
Leon. I pray thee, peace; I will be fleſh and blood; 
For there was never yet philoſopher, 
That could endure the K. pre gg patiently ; 
However they have writ the ſtyle of gods,“ 
And make a piſh at chance and ſufferance.s 
Aut. Yet bend not all the harm upon yourſelt ; 


Make thoſe, that do offend you, ſuffer too. 


Leon. There thou ſpeak'ſt reaſon : nay, I will do lo ; 
My ſoul doth tell me, Hero, is bely'd ; 
And that ſhall Claudio know, ſo ſhall the prince, 
And all of them, that thus diſhonour her. 
Enter Don Pr DRO and CLAUDIO. 


Ant. Here comes the prince, and Claudio, haſtily, 
D. Pedro. Good den, good den. 


Claud. Good day to both of you. 
Leon. Hear you, my lords, — | 
D. Pedro. We have ſome haſte, Leonato. 


Leon. Some haſte, my lord! well, fare you well, my lord: — 
Are you ſo haſty now ?—well, all is one, 


E 5 | D. Pedro. 
of conte mpt for ſcholars: thus Jonſon, in Cynttia's Rewels, Act III. fc, 
li: *%————fpoiled by a whore fon book-worm, a candle-wwaſter,” The 


ſenſe then, Which I would aſſign to Shakſpeare. is this: If ſuch a one 
will patch grief with proverbs,—caſe or cover the wounds of h grief with 
proverbial ſayings z make misfortune drunk with candle-waſters, 7 
I fortune, or render himſelf inſenſible to the ſtrokes it, by the converſation ar 
lucubrations of e helars; the product ian of the lamp, but rot fitted ts human 
nature.” Patch, in the ſenſe of mending a defect or breach, occurs in 
Hamlet, Act V. ſc. i: 

«« O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should fateb a wall, to expel the winter's flaw.” 

WHALLEYs« 
3 That is, than admonition, than moral inſtruction. JouxsoON« 


+ This alludes to the extravagant titles the Stoics gave their wiſe 
men. Sapiens ille cum Diis, ex pari, 2 1j. S*nec. Ep. 59. Jupiter 
uo antecedit virum bonum? diutius bonus eff, Sapiens nibilo ſe mincris 
imat. — Deus non vincit fapientem felicitate. Ep. 73, WARBURTON. 

Shakſpeare might have uſed this expre ſſion, without any acquaintance 
with the hy perboles of ftoiciſm. By the fyle of pods, he meant an exalte d 
language; ſuch as we may ſuppoſe would be wiitten by beings ſuperior to 
human calamities, and therefore regarding them with negle and coldneſs, 

STEEVENS»s 
5 Alluces to their famous apathy, WARBURTON. 
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D. Fedro. Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old man, 


Ant, If he could right himſelf with quarreling, 
Some of us would lie low. 


Claud. 


Who wrongs him ? 
Leon, 


Marry, 
Thou, thou doſt wrong me; thou diſſembler, thou ;— 
Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy ſword, 
I fear thee not, 

Claud, Marry, beſhrew my hand, 
If it ſhould give your age ſuch cauſe of fear: 
In faith, my hand meant nothing to my ſword. 

Leon, Tuſh, tuſh, man, never fleer and jeſt at me: 
I ſpeak not like a dotard, nor a fool ; 
As, under privilege of age, to bra 
What have 1 done being young, or what would do, 
Were | not old: Know, Claudio, to thy head, 
Thou haſt ſo wrong'd mine innocent child and me, 
That I am forc'd to lay my reverence by; 
And, with grey hairs, and bruiſe of many days, 
Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 
I fay, thou haſt bely'd mine innocent child; 
Thy ſlander hath gone through and through her heart, 
And ſhe lyes buried with her anceſtors : 
O! ina tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, 
Save this of her's, fram'd by thy villainy. 

Claud. My villainy! 


Leon. Thine, Claudio; thine I ſay, 
D. Pedro. You ſay not right, old man. 
Leon, My lord, my lord, 


I'll prove it on his body, if he dare; 
Deſpite his nice fence,® and his active practice, 
His May of youth, and bloom of luſtyhood. 
Claud. Away, I will not have to do with you. 
Leon. Canſt thou fo daff me? ? Thou haſt kill'd my child; 
If thou kill'ſt me, boy, thou ſhalt kill a man. 


Ant, 


6 j. e. defence, or {kill in the ſcience of fencing, or defence. DNovce, 
7 This is a country word, Mr. Pope tells us, ſignifying, daunt, It may 
be fo; but that is not the expoſition here: To daf and deff are ſynony- 
mous terms, that mean to put off : which is the very ſenſe required here, 
and what Leonato would reply, upon Claudio's ſaying, he would have 
nothing ta do with him. TnEeoBALD. 


Theobald has well interpreted the word. Shak ſpeare uſes it more than once. 


* _ . 
ee eee 


| 
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Ant. He ſhall kill two of us, and men indeed: $ 

But that's no matter; let him kill one firſt ;— 

Win me and wear me,—let him anſwer me :— 

Come, follow me, boy; come, boy, follow me: 

Sir boy, I'll whip you from your foining fence; 9 

Nay, as I ama gentleman, 1 will. 

Lenau. Brother, — i 
Ant. Content yourſelf; God knows, I lov'd my niece; 

And the is dead, ſlander'd to death bv villains; 

That dare as well anſwer a man, indeed, 

As I dare take a ſerpent by the tongue: 

Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milkſops!— | 
Leon, Brother Antony,— 
Aut. Hold you content; What, man! I know them, yea, 

And what they weigh, even to the utmoſt ſcruple: 

Scambling,* out-facing, faſhion-mong'ring boys, 

That he, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander, 

Go antickly, and ſhew outward hideouſnels,3 

And ſpeak off half a dozen dangerous words, 

How they might hurt their enemies, if they durſt, 

And this is all. 

Leon. But, brother Antony. — 


Aut. Come, tis no matter; 
Do not you meddle, let me deal in this. 


E 6 D. Pedro. 


It is, perhaps, of Scottiſh origin, as I find it in Are werie excellent and 

dalettabiil Treatiſe intitulit PuIi Lo us, &C. Edinburgh, 1603 
„% Their doffing does us fo undo.“ STEEVENS. 

This bretber Aniony is the trueſt picture imaginable of human nature. 
He had affumed the chiratter of a ſage to comfort his brother, over- 
whelmed with grief for his only daughter's affront and diſhonour ; and had 
ſeverely reproved him for not commanding his pathon better on ſo trying 
an occalion, Yet, immediately after this, no ſooner does he begin to 
ſuſpect that his age and valour are ſlighted, but he falls into the moſt in- 
temperate fit of rage himſelf: and all he can door ſay is not of 
power to pacify him, This 1s copying nature with a penetration and ex- 
aQneſs of judgement peculiar ro Shakſpeare. As to the expreſſion, too, 
of his paſſion, nothing can be mere highly painted. WARBURTON, 

9 Foining is a term in fencing, and means ruſting, Dovex. 

2 i. e. ſcrambling. The word is more than once uſed by Shakſpeare. 
A ſcambler in its literal ſenſe, is one who goes about among his friends 
to get a dinner, by the Iriſſi called a cherer. STEEVENS. 

3 hero outward hideouinets,] i. e. what in King Henry V. 
Act III. fc. vi. is called l 


66 a borrid ſuit of the camp.” STEEVENS. 
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D. Pedro, Gentlemen both, we will not wake your patience: # 
My heart is ſorry for your daughter's death ; 
But, on my honour, ſhe was charg'd with nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof, 


Leon. My lord, my lord, — 


D. Pedro. Iwill not hear you. 

Leon, No? 
Brother, away: —I will be heard ;— 

Ant, And ſhall, 


Or ſome of us will ſmart for it. 
[ Exeunt LRO NATO and ANTONI10, 
Enter BENEDICK. 


D. Pedro. See, ſee ; here comes the man we went to ſeek. 
Claud. Now, ſignior! what news! 
Bene. Good day, my lord. 


D. Pedro. Welcome, ſignior: Vou are almoſt come to 
part almoſt a fray. 


Cland. We had like to have had our two nofes ſnapped off 
with two old men without teeth. 


D. Pedro, Leonato and his brother : What think'it thou? 
Had we fought, I doubt, we ſhould have been too young 
for them. 


Bene, In a falſe quarrel there is no true valour, 
I came to ſeek you both. 

Claud. We have been up and down to ſeek thee; for we 
are high-proof melancholy, and would fain have it beaten 
away : Wilt thou uſe thy wit ? : 

Bene, It is in my ſcabbard ; Shall I draw it? 

D. Pedro. Doſt thou wear thy wit by thy fide ? 

Claud. Never any did fo, though very many have been 

| be ſide 

4 This conveys a ſentence that the ſpeaker would by no means have 
implied, —That the patience ot the two old men was not exerciſed, but 
alleep, which upbraids them for inſenfibility under their wrong. Shak- 
ſpeare muſt have wrote: 

ese Wi: wrack 
i, e. deſt roy your patience by tantalizing yon. WARBURTON, 

This emendation igvery ſpecious, and perhaps is right; yet the pre- 
fent reading may admit a congruous meaning with leſs difficulty than 
many other of Shakſpeare's expteſſions. 

The old men have been both very angry and outrageous ; the prince 
tells them that he and Claudio will wot wake ther fatience; will not any 
longer force them to endure the preſence of thoſe whom, though they 
look on them as enemies, they cannot reſiſt. JohN SON. 
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beſide their wit.—I will bid thee draw, as we do the min- 
ſtrels; 5 draw, to pleaſure us. 


D. Pedro, As J am an honeſt man, he looks pale: — Art 
thou fick, or angry? 


Claud. What! courage, man! What though care kill'd 
a cat,“ thou haſt mettle enough in thee to kill care, 

Bene, Sir, I ſhall meet your wit in the career, an you 
charge it _ me :—1 pray you, chooſe another ſubject, 


Claud. Nay, then give him another ſtaff; this laſt was 
broke croſs.” 


D. Pedro. By this light, he changes more and more; I 
think, he be angry indeed, 

Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle.s 

Bene, Shall I ſpeak a word in yourear ? 

Claud. God bleſs me from a challenge! 

Bexe. You are a villain ;—I jeſt not:—I will make it 
good how you dare, with what you dare, and when you 
dare: Do me right, or I will proteſt your cowardice. You 
have kill'd a ſweet lady, and her death ſhall fall heavy on 
you : Let me hear from you. | 

Claud. Well, I will meer you, ſo I may have good cheer, 

D. Pedro. What, a feaſt ? a feaſt? 


Claud. 
Wake, I believe, is the original word. The ferocity of wild beaſts is 

overcome by not ſuffering them to lcep. Ve will not wake your patience, 

there fore means, we will forbear any further provocation. HExLEY, 

3 An alluſion perhaps to the itinerant ſeword-danc:rs. In what low 
eſtimation minſire/s were held in the reign of Elizabeth, may be ſeen from 
Stat. Eliz. 39. C. iv. and the term was probably uſed to denote any 
lort of vagabonds who amuſed the people at particular ſeaſons. Dodo. 

© Proverbial expreſſion. See Ray's Proverbs, Dov ck. 

7 An alluſion to tilting, WARBURTON» 

We have a proverbial ſpeech, If be be angry, let him turn the 9.ckle 
of his girdle, But I do not know its original or meaning. Jon N SON. 

A correſponding expreſiion is to this day uſed in Ireland — If be be 
angry, let bim tie up bis brogues, Neither proverb, I believe, had any 
other meaning than this: If he is in a bad humour, let him employ him- 
ſelf till he is in a better. STEEVENS. 

Large belts were worn with the buckle before, but for wreſtling the 
buckle was turned behind, to give the adycrfary a fairer graſp at thegirdle, 
To turn the buckle behind, theretore, was a challenge. 

Hor TT Wulrx. 

9 This phraſe occurs in Juſtice Silence's ſong in Ring Henry . P. II. 
AQ V. (c. iii. and was the uſual torm of challenge to picege a bumper 
toalt in a bumper. STEEVENS. 
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Claud. I' faith, T thank him; he hath bid 2 me to a calf”; 


head and a capon; the which if I do not carve moſt curiouſly, 
ſay, my knife's naught. —Shall I not find a woodcock too? 

Bene, Sir, your wit ambles well; it goes eaſily, 

D. Pedro, I'll tell thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit the 
other day: I ſaid, thou haiſt a fine wit; Je, ſays ſhe, 4 
fine little one : No, ſaid I, a great uit; Right, ſays ſhe, a 
great groſs one: Nay, ſaid I, a gaad <vit; Fut, ſaid ſhe, it 
hurts no body: Nay, ſaid I, the ventleman it wwiſe; Certain, 
ſaid ſhe, a viſe £e rthleman : 4 Aay, ſaid 1 he hath the 
tongnes ; T hat I believe, ſaii ſhe, fer he fwore 4 thing to me en 
Menday night, which le forjavore on Turſday morning; there's 
a dauble tongue, there's two tongues, Thus did ſhe, an hour 
together, tran{-{hape thy particular virtues; yet, at laſt, ſhe 
concluded with a ſigh, thou waſt the propereſt man in Italy. 

Claud. For the which ſhe wept heartily, and faid, ſhe 
cared not. 

D. Pedro. Yea, that ſhe did ; but yet, for all that, an if 
ſhe did not hate him deadly, ſhe would love him dearly : the 
old man's daughter told us all. | 

Claud. All, all; and moreover, Cad fax him awhen be 
was hid in the garden. 


D. Pedro. But when ſhall we ſet the ſavage bull's horns on 
the ſenſible Benedick's head ? 


Claud. Yea, and text underneath, Here dwells Benedick 


the married mau? 

Bene. Fare you well, boy; you know my mind; I will 
leave you now to your goffip-like humour: you break jeſts 
as braggarts do their blades, which, God be thanked, hurt 
not. My lord, for your many courteſies I thank you: 1 
muſt diſcontinue your company: your brother, the baſtard, 
. 18 

2 j. e. invited. So, in Titus Andronicus, Act I. ſc. ii : 

] am not bid to wait upon this bride. “ Rr. 

3 A οο cc, being ſuppoſed to have no brains, was a proverbial term 
for a foolith fellow. MALONE. | | 

A 2wcodcack, means one caught in a ſpringe ; alluding to the plot againſt 
Benecick, Doucx. 

+ This jeſt depending on the colloquial uſe of words is now obſcure ; 
perhaps we ſhould read —a wiſe gentleman, or a man wiſe enough to be a 
coward. Perhaps wiſe gentleman was in that age uſed ironicaily,a1 
always ſtood for fi/ y fellow, JounsoNs 

We ſtill ludicroully call a man deficient in underſtanding à wv./e- acres 

STEEVENSs 


. 
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is fied from Meſſina: you have, among you, kill'd a ſweet 
and innocent lady : For my lord Lack-beard, there, he and I 
ſhall meet; and till then, peace be with him. 


Exit BEXNEDICK, 
D. Pedra. He is in earneſt. 


Claud. In moſt profound earneſt; and, I'll warrant you, 
ſor the love of Beatrice, 

D. Pedro. And hath challeng'd thee? 

Claud. Moſt ſincerely. 

D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is, when he goes in 
his doublet and hoſe, and leaves off his wit! 5 


Euter DocBERRY, VERGEs, and the Watch, with Cox RADp¹E 
aud BoRACH1O, 


Claud. He is then a giant to an ape: but then is an ape a 
doctor to ſuch a man. 
D. Pedro. But, ſoft you, let be ;* pluck up, my heart, and 
be ſad!7 Did he not ſay, my brother was fled ? | 
Dogb, Come, you, fir; if juſtice cannot tame you, ſhe 
| ſhall 


5 It was eſteemed a mark of levity and want of becoming gravity, at 
that time, to ge in the doublet and boſe, and leave off the dlvak, ro which this 
well-turned expreſſion alludes. The thought is, that love makes a man as 
tidiculous, and expoles him as naked as being in the doublet and hoſe 
without a cloak, WARBURTON. 

doubt much concerning this interpretation, yet am by no means con- 
fident that my own is right, I believe, however, theſe words refer to 
what Don Pedro had faid juſt before“ And hath challenged thee ? — 
and that the meaning is, What a pretty thing a man is, when he is ſilly 
encugh to throw off his cloak, and go in his doublet and hoſe to fight for 
a woman ?—I am aware that there was a particular ſpecies of fingle 
combat called Rapier and cloak ; but I ſuppoſe, ne vertheleſs, that when 
the ſmall ſword c:me,into common uſe, the cloak was generally laid aſide 
in duels, as tending to embarrats the combatants, MAaLoNE. 

Perhaps the whole meaning of the pallage is this :—What an incon- 
ſiſtent fool is man, when he covers his body with clothes, and at the 
lame time diveſts himfelf of his underſtanding! STEEvENs. 

If let be, is the true reading, it muſt mean, let things remain as they are, 
1 have heard the phraſ- uſ-d by Dr. johnſon himt:}t, Mr. Henley ob- 
ſerves, that the fame expreſſion occurs in St, Matt. xxvii. 49+ 

STEEVENS, 

7 i. e. rouſe thyſelf, my heart, and be prepared for ſerious conſe- 

quences! STEEVESN Ss 
1 
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ſhall ne'er weigh more reaſons in her balance: 7 nay, an 
you be a curſing hypocrite once, you mult be Jook'd to. 

D. Pedro. How now, two of my brother's men bound! 
Borachio, one! 

Cland. Hearken after their offence, my lord ! 

D. Vedi. Officers, what offence have theſe men done? 

Dogb. Marry, fir, they have committed falſe report; more- 
over, they have ſpoken untruths; ſecondarily, they are ſlanders; 
ſixth and laſtly, they have bely'd a lady; thirdly, they have 
verified unjuſt things: and, to conclude, they are lying knaves. 

D. Pedro. Firſt, 1 aſk thee what they have done; thirdly, 
J alk thee what's their offence ; ſixth and laſtly, why they are 
commutted ; and, to conclude, what you lay to their charge. 

Claud. Rightly reaſoned, and in his own diviſion; and, 
by my troth, there's one meaning well ſuited,® 

D. Pedro. Who have you offended, maſters, that you are 
thus bound to your anſwer ? this learned conſtable is too 
cunning to be underſtood : What's your offence ? 

Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no further to mine anſwer 
do you hear me, and let this count kill me, I have deceived 
even your very eyes ;_what your wiſdoms could not diſcover, 
theſe ſhallow tools have brought to light ; who, in the night, 
over-heard me confeſſing to this man, how Don John your 
brother incenſed me to flander9 the lady Hero; how you 
were brought into the orchard, and ſaw me court Margaret 
in Hero's garments; how you diſgraced her, when you 
ſhould marry her: my villainy they have upon record ; 
which I had rather ſeal with my death, than repeat over to 
my ſhame : the lady is dead upon mine and my maſter's falſe 
accuſation ; and, briefly, I defire nothing but the reward of 
a villain, 

D. Pedro. Runs not this ſpeech like iron through your blood ? 

Claud. I have drunk poiſon, whiles he utter'd it. 

D. Pedro. But did my brother fet thee on to this? 

Bora. Yea, and paid me richly for the practice of it. 

D. Pedro. He is compos'd and fram'd of treachery ;— 

Claud. 


7 A quibble between reaſons and raiſons, RiTSON. 

v hat is, one meaning is put ints many afferent dreſſis; the prince having 
aſked the ſame queſtion in tour modes of ſpeech. ſonaNSoON. 

Þ That is, incited me. The word is uled in the ſame ſenſe in Richard 
III. aud Herry VIII, M. MasoNn. 
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And fled he js upon this villainy. 

Claud. Sweet Hero! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare ſemblance that I lov'd it firſt. 

Dogb. Come, bring away the plaintiffs ; by this time our 
Sexton hath reform'd ſignior Leonato of the matter: And 
maſters, do not forget to ſpecify, when time and place ſhall 
ſerve, that I am an aſs. 

Ferg. Here, here comes maſter ſignior Leonato, and the 
Sexton too, 


Re-enter Lr o NATO and ANTONIO, with the Sexton, 


Leon. Which is the villain ? Let me ſee his eyes; 
That when I note another man like him, 
I may avoid him: Which of theſe is he? 
Bora. If you would know your wronger, look on me, 
Leon, Art thou the ſlave, that with thy breath haſt kill'd 
Mine innocent child ? 
Bora, Yea, even I alone, 
Leon. No, not ſo, villain ; thou bely'ſt thyſelf ; 
Here ſtand a pair of honourable men, 
A third is fled, that had a hand in it: 
I thank you, princes, for my daughter's death; 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds ; 
*'T was bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 
Claud. I know not how to pray your patience, 
Yet I muſt ſpeak : Chooſe your revenge yourſelf; 
Impoſe me to what penance * your invention 
Can lay upon my fin: yet finn'd I not, 
But in miſtaking. 
D. Pedro, By my ſoul, nor I; 
And yet, to ſatisfy this good old man, 
] would bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll enjoin me to, 
Leon, I cannot bid you bid my daughter live, 


That were impoſſible; but I pray you both, 
Poſſeſs 


2 i. e. command me to undergo whatever penance, &c. A taſk or ex- 
erciſe preſcribed by way of puniſhment for a fault committed at the Uni- 
verſities, is yet called (as Mr, Steevens has obſerved in a former note) an 
impoſition, MALONE, 
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Poſſeſs the people 3 in Meſſina here 

How innocent ſhe died : and, if your love 

Can labour aught in ſad invention, 

Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 

And ling it to her bones; ſing it to night :!— 
To-morrow morning come you to my houſe; 
And ſince you could not be my ſon-in-law, 

Be yet my nephew : my brother hath a daughter, 
Almoſt the copy of my child that's dead, 

And the alone is heir to both of us ;4 

Give her the right you ſhould have given her couſin, 
And ſo dies my revenge. 

Claud. O, noble ſir, 

Your over-kindneſs doth wring tears from me! 
I do embrace your offer ; and diſpoſe 
For henceforth of poor Claudio, 

Leon. 'To-morrow then I will expect your coming; 
To-night I take my leave. — This naughty man 
Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 

Who, | believe, was pack d in all this wrong,s 
Hir'd to it by your brother, 

Bora. No, by my ſoul, ſhe was not; 
Nor knew not what ſhe did, when ſhe ſpoke to me; 

But always hath been juſt and virtuous, 
In any thing that | do know by her, 

Dogb. Moreover, fir, (Which, indeed, is not under white 
and black,) this plaintiff here, the offender, did call me aſs : 
] befeech you, let it be remembered in his puniſhment : 
And alto, the watch heard them talk of one Deformed : they 
ſay, he wears a key in his ear, and a lock hanging by it;“ 

an 

3 Topoſſeſe, in ancient language, ſignifies, to inform, to make acquain- 
ted with, STEEVENS» 

+ Shakſpeare ſeems to have forgot what he had made Leonato ſay, in 
the fiith ſcene of the firſt Act to Antonio, „ How now, brother; Where 
is my couſin your fon ? hath he provided the muſick ? ”” 


ANONYMOUS, 


5 j. e. combined; an accomplice, Maroxs. 

6 There could not be a pleaſanter ridicule on the faſhion, than the con- 
ſtable's deſcant on his own blunder, They heard the conſpirators ſatirize 
the faſhion; whom they took to be a man ſurnamed Deformed, Ty - 

conſtable 
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and horrows money in God's name; “ the which he hath 
uſed fo long, and never paid, that now men grow hard- 


hearted, and will lend nothing for God's ſake; Pray you, 
examine him upon thut point. 


Leon. I thank thee for thy care and honeſt pains, 

Dagb. Your worſhip ſpeaks like a moſt thankful and 
reverend youth; and I praiſe God for you. 

Leen, There's for thy pains. 

Dozb, God fave the foundation! 


Leon. Go, I diſcharge thee of thy a and I thank 
thee, 
D:g6. I leave an arrant knave with your worſhip ; which, 
1 beſecch your worſhip, to correct yourſelf, for the exam ole 
of others. God keep your worſhip; J wiſh your worſhip 
well; God reftore you to health: I humbly give you leave 
to depart ; ; and if a merry meeting may be wiſh 'd, God pro- 
hibit it.—Come, neighbour. 
[ Exeunt DocBrR&yY, VerGets, py Watch. 
Leon, Until to-morrow morning, lords, Fell. 
Ant. Farewell, my lords; we look for you to-morrow. 
D. Pedro, We will not fail, 
Claud, To-night Pl mourn with Hero. 
[Exeuni D. PE DRO aud CLAUDIO. 
Leon, 


conſtable applies with exquiſite humour to the courtiers, in a deſcription 
of one of the moſt fantaftical faſhions of that time, the men's wearing 
rings in their ears, and indulging a- favorite lock of hair which was 
brought before, and tied with ribbons, and called a /zwe-lock. Againit 


this faſhion William Prynne wrote his treatiſe, called, The man "eſs 
of Liwe-Locks, WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton, I believe, has here (as he frequently does) refined 2. 


little too much. There is no alluſion, I conceive, to the faſhion of wearing 
rings in the ears (a faſhion which our author himſelf followed). The 
pleaſantry ſeems to conſiſt in Dogberry's ſuppoſing that the lock which 
DEFORMED wore, mult have a key toit. Mar one. 


i. e. is a common beggar. This alludes, with too much levity, to 
the 17th verſe of the xixth chapter of Proverbs : He that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth unto the Lord.” STEEVENS. 


Such was the cuſtomary phraſe employed by thoſe who received alms 
at the gates of religious houſes. Dogberry, however, in the preſent in- 
tance, might have deſigned to ſay - God ſave the. founder ! 


STEEVENS. 
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Leon. Bring you theſe fellows on; we'll talk with Marga- 


ret, 
How her acquaintance grew with this lewd fellow, 
[ Exennt, 


SCENE II. 
LronaTo's Garden. 
Enter Bx DICR and MARGARET, meeting. 


Bene. Pray thee, ſweet miſtreſs Margaret, deſerve well at 
my hands, by helping me to the ſpeech of Beatrice. 

Marg, Will you then write me a ſonnet in praiſe of my 
beauty ? | 

Bene. In ſo high a ſtyle, Margaret, that no man living 
ſhall come over it; for, in moſt comely truth, thou deſerveſt 
ik, 

Marg. To have no man come over me? why, ſhall I 
always keep below ſtairs? 2 

Bene. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound's mouth, it 
catches, 


Marg. And your's as blunt as the fencer's foils, which 
hit, but hurt not. 

Bene. A moſt manly wit, Margaret, it will not hurt a 
woman: and fo, Ipray thee, call Beatrice; I give thee the 
bucklers,3 


Marg. Give us the ſwords, we have bucklers of our own. 
Bene, 


9 Lewd, in this, and ſeveral other inſtances, has not its common 
meaning, but merely ſignifies idle. STEEVENS. 
2 I ſuppoſe, every reader will find the meaning. Jonxsox. 
Leſt he ſhould not, the following appoſite inſtance from Marſton's 
Inſatiate Countejs, 1613 : is at his ſervice ; 
Alas! when we are once o'the falling hand, 
«« A man may eaſily come over us.“ COLLINS. 

Mr. Theobald, to procure an obvious ſenſe, would read—abowe ſtairs. 
Put there is danger in any attempt to reform a joke two hundred years 
old. 

The ſenſe, however, for which Mr. Theobald contends, may be re- 
ſtored by ſuppoſing the loſs ofa word; and that our author wrote — “ Why, 
ſhall I always keep men below ſtairs? ' i, e. never ſuffer them to come 
up into my bed-chamber, for the purpoſes of love. STEEVENS. 

3 I ſuppoſe that to give the bucklcrs is, to yield, or to lay by all thoughts of 
defence, ſo clyþeum abjicere, The reſt deſ:r ves no comment, Jon RxSOR. 
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_ Bene, If you uſe them, Margaret, you muſt put in the 
— with a vice; and they are dangerous weapons for 
maids, 

Marg. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who, I think, 


hath legs. [ Exit MARGARET, 
Bene. And therefore will come, 


T he god of love, 
T hat fits above,“ 
And knows me, and knows ne, 


How pitiful I deſerve 


[Singing, 


I mean, in ſinging ; but in loving, Leander the good ſwim. 
mer, Troilus the firſt employer of pandars, and a whole book 
full of theſe quondam carpet-mongers, whoſe names yet run 
ſmoothly in the even road of a blank verſe, why, they were 
never ſo truly turn'd over and over as my poor ſelf, in love : 
Marry, I cannot ſhow it in rhime; I have try'd; I can find 
out no rhime to /ady but baby, an innocent rhime ; for /corn, 
horn, a hard rhime; for ſchool, fool, a babbling rhime ; very 
omino us endings: No, I was not born under a rhiming 
planet, nor I cannot woo in feſtival terms.s 


Enter BEATRICE. 


Sweet Beatrice, would'ſt thou come when J called thee ? 


Beat, Vea, Werz and depart when you bid me. 
Bene, O, ſtay but till then! 


Beat. Then, is ſpoken ; fare you well now :—and yet, 
| ere 


+ This was the beginning of an old ſong, by W. E. (William Elderton) 
a puritanical parody of which, by one W. Birch, under the title of The 
complaint of a Sinner, &c. Imprinted at London, by Alexander Lacy for 
Richard Appleto, is ſtill extant, The words in this moraliſed copy are 
as follows: 
« The ged of le, that fits abewe, 
C Doth know us, dotb know us, 
«© How finful that we be.” R1TSON» 
In Bacchus“ Bountie, & c. Ato. bl. I. 1593, is a ſong beginning 
( The Gods of love 
© Which raigne above.“ STEEVENS. 


5 Is e. in ſplendid phraſeology, ſuch as differs from common language, 
as holidays from common days. STEEVENS, | 
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ere I go, let me go with that I came for, which is, with 
knowing what hath paſſed between you and Claudio. 

Bene, Only foul words; and thereupon I will kifs thee. 

Beat. Foul words 1s but foul wind, and foul wind is but 
foul breath, and foul breath is noiſome ; therefore I will de- 
part unkiſs'd. 

Bene. Thou haſt frighted the word out of his right ſenſe, 
ſo forcible is thy wit: But, I muſt tell thee plainly, Claudio 
undergoes my challenge ; © and either I muſt ſhortly hear 
from rg or I will ſubſcribe him a coward. And, I pray 
. thee now, tell me, for which of my bad parts didſt thou firſt 
fall in love with me ? 

Beat. For them all together; which maintain'd ſo politick 
a ſtate of evil, that they will not admit any good part to in- 
termingle with them. But for which of my good parts did 
you firſt ſuffer love for me? 


Bene. Suffer love ; a good epithet ! I do ſuffer love, indeed, 
for I love thee againſt m will. 

Beat. In ſpite of your heart, I think ; alas! poor heart! 
If you ſpite it for my fake, I will ſpite it for yours; for 1 
will never love that which my friend hates. 

Bene. Thou and J are too wiſe to woo peaceably. 

Beat, It appears not in this confeflion: there's not one 
wiſe man among twenty, that will praiſe himſelf, 

Bene. An old, an old inſtance, Beatrice, that lived in the 
time of good neighbours : ? if a man do not ere in this age his 
own tomb ere he dies, he ſhall live no longer in monument, 
than the bell rings, and the widow weeps. 

Beat. And how long is that, think you? 

Bene, Queſtion ?— Why, au hour in clamour, and a quar- 
ter in rheum ;* Therefore it is moſt expedient for the ws, 

| ( 

6 . e. is ſubjeR to it. STEEvENs. 

7 i. e. when men were not envious, but every one gave another his 


due. The reply is extremely humourous. WARBURTON. 

5 i. e. What aqueſtion's there, or what a fooliſh queſtion do you aſk ? 
But the Oxford editor, not underſtanding this phraſe, contracted into a 
fingle word, (of which we have many inſtances in Engliſh) has fairly 
truck it out, WARBURTON. g 

The phraſe occurs frequently in Shakſpeare, and means no more than 
— you aſk a gueſtion, or that is the gueſlian, Ri TsON. 
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(if Don Worm, his conſcience, find no impediment to the 
contrary,) to be the trumpet of his own virtues, as I am to 
myſelf : So much for praiſing myſelf (who, I myſelf will bear 


witneſs, 1s praiſe-worthy,) and now tell me, How doth 
your couſin ? 


Beat. Very ill. 
Bene, And how do you? 
Beat. Very ill too. 


Bene, Serve God, love me, and mend ; there will I leave 
you too, for here comes one 1n haſte, 


Enter URSULA. 


Ur. Madam, you muſt come to your uncle; yonder's old 
coil at home: 9 it is proved, my lady Hero hath hen falſely 
accuſed, the prince and Claudio mightily abuſed ; and Don 
John is the author of all, who is fled and gone: Will you 
come preſently ? 

Beat. Will you go hear this news, ſignior? 

Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be 
buried in thy eyes; and, moreover, I will go with thee to 
thy uncle's, [ Exennt. 


SCENE III. 


The infede of a Church. 


Enter Don PRDRO, CLAUDIO, and Attendants with muſick 
and tapers. 
Claud. Is this the monument of Leonato ? 
Atten. It is, my lord. 


Claud. ¶ Reads from a ſcrall. | 


Done to Death * by flanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies: 
Death, in guerdon ? 7 her aurongt, 
Gives her fame which never dies. ü 
So 
9 So, in King Henry IV. P. II. Act II. fc. iv; «By the maſs, here 
will be old Utis.” Old, (I know not why) was anciently a common 
augmentative in familiar language. STEEVENS. | 
= This obſolete phraſe occurs frequently in our ancient writers, 
| MaAronr. 


To do to death is merely an old tranſlation of the French ꝓhraſe Faire 
mMourir. STEEVENS. , 


3 Guerden is reward, remuneration. STEEVENS. 
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Co the life, that died with ſhame, 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 


Hang thou there upon the tomb, [affixing it. 
Praiſing her when I am dumb. — 


Now, muſick, ſound, and ſing your ſolemn hymn, 


SONG, 


Pardon, Goddeſs of the night, 
T hoſe that flew thy virgin knight.4 
For the which, with ſongs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 

Midnight, aſſiſt our moan ; 

Help us to figh and groan, 

» Heavily, heavily: 

Graves, yawn, and yield your dead, 

Till death be uttered, 

Heavily, heavily, 


Claud, Now, unto thy bones good night ! 
Yearly will I do this rite, 


D Pits. 


4 Knight, in its original ſignification, means follower, or pupil, and in 
this ſenſe may be feminine, Helena, in Ali well that ends well, uſes 
knight in the ſame ſignification. Jo xs. | 
Virgin knight is virgin hero. In the times of chivalry, a virgin knight 
was one who had as yet atchieved no adventure, Hero had as yet at- 
chieved no matrimonial one, It may be added, that a virgin knight wore 
no device on his ſhield, having no right to any till he had deſerved it, 
— | STEEVENS. 
I do not believe that any alluſion was here intended to Hero's having yet 
atchieved no matrimonial adventure.“ Diana's knight or Virgin night, 
was the common poetical appellation of virgins, in Shakſpeare's time, 
Thus, appoſitely, in Spenſer's Faery Queene, B. III. c. xii, 
: «© Soon as that virgin knight he ſaw in place, 
« His wicked bookes in Pat he overthrew.” MALOx&Rx R. 
This inſtance will by no means apply; for the wirg:n knight is the 
maiden Britomart, who appeared in the accoutrements of a knight, and 
from that circumſtance was ſo denominated. STEEVENS. | 
5 I do not profeſs to underſtand this line, which to me appears both 
defective in ſenſe and metre, I ſuppoſe two words have been omitted, 
which perhaps were— 
Till ſongs of death be uttercd, &c. STEEVENS. 
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D. Pedro. Good morrow, maſters; put your torches out: 
The wolves have prey'd ; and look, the gentle day, 
Before the wheels of Phebus, round about | 
Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey : 
Thanks to you all, and leave us; fare you well. 
Claud, Good morrow, maſters ; each his ſeveral way. 
D. Pedro, Come, let us hence, and put on other weeds 3 
And then to Leonato's we will go. 
Claud. And, Hymen, now with luckier iſſue ſpeed's, 
Than this, for whom we render'd up this woe! “ 


=” [ Exennts 
SCENE. IV. 


A Room in LERONATOo's Houſe, 


Euter LeonatTo0, AN Toro, Brxnepick, BEATRICE, 
Uns vLA, Friar a:d HRO. 


Friar, Did I not tell you ſhe was innocent? 

Leon. So are the prince and Claudio, who accus'd her, 
Upon the error that you heard dehated : 
But Margaret was in ſome fault for this; 
Although againſt her will, as it appears 
In the true courſe of all the queſtion, 

Ant, Well, J am glad that all things ſort ſo well. 

Bene. And ſo am J, being elſe by faith enforc'd 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning tor it, 

Leon, Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all, 
Withdraw into a chamber by yourſelves ; 
And, when I ſend for you, come hither maſk'd : 
The prince and Claudio promis'd by this hour 
To viſit me: You know your office, brother; 
You muſt be father to your brother's daughter, 
And give her to young Claudio, [ Exennt Ladiet. 

Aut. Which I will do with confirm'd countenance, 

5 The old copy has—ſpeeds. STEEvENS. 
Claudio could not know, without being a prophet, that this new pro- 
poſed march ſhou!d have any luckier event than that deſigned with 
Hero. Certainly, therefore, this thould be a wiſh in Claudio; and, to 


this end, the poet might have wrote, ſpeed's; i, e. ſpeed us 5 and ſo It 
becomes a prayer to Hymen, Tull. 


You. II. F Bene. 
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Bene. Friar, J muſt entreat your pains, I thinz, 
Friar, To do what, ſignior? 
Bene. Jo bind me, or undo me, one of them. 
Signior Leonato, truth it is, good ſignior, 
Your mice regards me with an eye of favour. 
Leon. That eye my daughter lent her; 'Tis moſt true. 
Bene. And I do with an eye of love requite her, 
Leon. The fight whereof, 1 think, you had from me, 
From Claudio, and the prince; But what's your will? 
Bene. Your anſwer, fe, is enigmatical: 
Bur, for my will, my will is, your good will 
May ſtand with ours, this day to be conjoin'd 
In the ſtate of honourable marriage ;— 
In which, good friar, I ſhall defire your help. 
Leon, My heart is with your liking, 
Friar, | And my help, 
Here comes the prince, and Claudio, 


93 


Euter Den PrDRO and CLAUDIO, with Attendants, 


Don Pedro. Good morrow to this fair aſſembly, 
Leon, Good morrow, prince; good morrow, Claudio; 
We here attend you; Are you yet determin'd 
To- day to marry with my brother's daughter? 
Claud. I'll hold my mind, were ſhe an Ethiop, 
Leon, Call her forth, brother, here's the friar re ady 
| Enter ANTONIO, 
Den Pedro. Good morrow, Benedick : Why, what's the 
mutter, 
I hat you have ſuch a February face, | 
So full of froſt, of ſtorm, and cloudineſs ? . 
Claud. I think, he thinks upon the ſavage bull: 7 
uſn, fear not, man, we'll tip thy horns with gold, 
nd all Europa ſhall rejoice at thee ; 
s once Europa did at luſty Jove, 
W hen he would play the noble beaſt in love. 
Bene. Bull Jove, fir, had an amiable low; 
And ſome ſuch ſtrange bull leap'd your father's cow, 


| And 
7 Still alluding to the paſſage quoted in a former ſcene from Kyd's 
Hlieronyms, STEEVENS. 
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And got a call in that ſame noble feat, 
Mach like to you, for you have juſt his bleat. 
Re-enter Ax TONI, with the Ladies maſt d. 


Claud. For this J owe you: here come other reckonings. 
Which is the lady I mult ſeize upon? 1 
Ant, This ſame is ſhe,® and I do give you her. 
Claud. Why, then ſhe's mine: Sweet, ſer me ſee your face, 
Leon, No, that you ſhall not, till you take her hand 
Before this friar, and ſwear to marry her. 
Claud. Give me your hand before this holy friar ; 
Jam your huſband, if you like of me, 
Hero, And when 1 hv'd, I was your other wife: 
_ [ Unmaſting, 
And when you lov'd, you were my other huſband. | 
Claud. Another Hero? 
Hero. Nothing certainer : 
One Hero died defil'd ; but do live, 
And, ſurely as Ilive, I am a maid. | 
D. Pero, The former Hero! Hero that is dead! 
Leon. She died, my lord, but whiles her {ſlander liv'd. 
Friar. All this amazement can I qualify ; 
When, after that the holy rites are ended, 
T'!! tell you largely of fair Hero's death: 
Mean time, let wonder ſeem familiar, 
And to the chapel let us preſently. 
Bene, Soft and fair, friar.— Which is Beatrice? 
Beat, 1 _—_ that name; ¶ Uzmaſting] What is your 
wall ? 
Bene. Do not you love me. | 
Beat, No, no more than reaſon. 
Bene. Why, then your uncle, and the prince, and Claudio, 
Have been deceived; for they ſwore you did. 
Beat, Do not you love me? 
Rene. No, no more than reaſon. 
Beat, Why, then my couſin, Margaret, and Urſula, 
Are much deceiv'd; for 2 did ſwear, you did. 
2 


e 
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+ | Bene. 
1 14 This ſpeech is in the old copies given to Leonato. Mr. Theobald firſt 
or aſſigned it to the right owner, Leonato has in a former part of this 
8 ſcene told Antonio, —that be muſt be father to his brother's daughter, 
- f "Ap 

5 and give ver to young Claudio.“ Matrox. 
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Biene. They ſwore that you were almoſt ſick for me. 

Beat. They ſwore that you were well-nigh dead for me. 

Bene. Tis no ſuch matter :—Then, you do not love me? 

Beat, No, truly, but in friendly recompence. 

Leon. Come, couſin, I am ſure you love the gentleman, 

Claud. And I'll be ſworn upon't, that he loves her; 
For here's a paper, written in his hand, 
A halting ſonnet of his own pure brain, 
Faſhion'd to Beatrice, 

Hero, And here's another, 
Writ in my couſin's hand, ſtolen from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. 

Bene, A miracle! here's our own hands againſt our hearts! 
Eten I will Lave thee ; but, by this light, I take thee 
Or pity, 

Bows I would not deny you z—but, by this good day, 
I yield upon great perſuation ; “ and, partly, to ſave your 
life, for I was told you were in, a conſumption. 

Bene. Peace, I will ſtop your mouth. *—{ King her. 

D. Pedro. How doſt thou, Benedick the married man? 

Bene, I'Il tell thee what, prince; a college of wit-crackers 
cannot flout me out of my humour: Doſt thou think, I care 
for a ſatire, or an epigram? No: if a man will be beaten 
with brains, he ſhall wear nothing handſome about him: In 
brief, ſince I do purpoſe to marry, I will think nothing to 
any purpoſe that the world can ſay ag-inft it; and therefore 
never flout at me for what I have ſaid againſt it; for man is 
a giddy thing, and this is my concluſion.—For thy part, 

Claudio, 


9 Mr, Theobald ſays, is not this mock-reoſoning ? She evould not deny 
bim, but that fhe yields up»n great perſuafion. In changing the negative, I 
make no doubt but I hawe retrieved the poet's bumgur; and ſo changes not 
into yet. But is not this a mock-critic? who could not ſee that the plain 
obvious ſenſe of the common reading was this, I cannot find in my heart 
to deny you, but for all that Lyield, after having ſtood out great perſuaſions 
to ſubmiſſion. He had ſaid I take thee for pity, ſhe replies I rπν net 
deny thee, i. e. I take thee for pity too: but as I live, I am won to this com- 
pliance by importunity of friends, Mr. Theobald, by altering not to yer, 
makes it ſuppoſed that be had been importunate, and that fe had often 
denied, which was not the caſe, WARBURTON, | | 

2 This mode of ſpeech, preparatory to a ſalute, is familiar to our 

poet in common with other itage-writeis, Tuconald. 
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Claudio, I did think to have beaten thee; but in that 3 thou 
art like to be my kinſman, live unbruis'd, and love my 
coulin, 

Claud. I had well hoped, thou wouldſt have denied Bea- 
trice, that I might have cudgell'd thee out of thy ſingle life, 
to make thee a double dealer ; which, out of queſtion, thou 
wilt be, if my couſin do not look exceecing narrowly to 
thee, 

Bene, Come, come, we are friends: —let's have a dance 
ere we are married, that we may lighten our own hearts, and 
our wives” heels. 

Leon. We'll have dancing afterwards, 

Bene, Firit, o' my word; therefore, play, muſick.— 
Prince, thou art ſad; get thee a wite, get thee a wife: there 
is no ſtaff more reverend than one tipp'd with horn.“ 

F 3 Enter 


$ i. e. becauſe, So, Hooker: Things are preached not is. that 
they are taught, but in char they are publiſaed.“ STEEVENS. 

- no ſtaff more roverend than one tipp'd with horn. ]J This paſ- 
ſage may admit of ſome explanation that | am unable to furniſh, y 
accident I loſt teveral inſtances I had collected for the purpoſe of throw- 
ing light on it. The following, however, may aſſiſt the future commen- 
tator. 


MS. Sloan, 169 1. 


„ THAT A FELLON MAY WAGE BATTAILE, WITH THE ORDER 


THEKEUF, 


© ————by order of the lawe both the parties muſt at their owne 
charge be armed withoute any yron or long armoure, and theire heades 
bare, and bare-handed and bare: footed, every one of them having a baften 
borned at ech ende, of one length,“ &c. 

Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1615. p. 669: © —— his baſton a 
ſafe of an elle long, made taper-wiſe, tit zuith borne, 8c. was borne after 
him.” STEEVENS. x 

Again, Britton, Pleas of the Crown, c. xxvii. ſ. 18: Next let them 
go to combat armed without iron and without linnen armour, their heads 
uncovered and their hands naked, and on foot, with evo baſtors tipped with 
born of equal length, and each of them a target of four corners, without 
any other armour, whereby any of them may annoy the other; and if ei- 
ther of them have any other weapon concealed about him, and therewith 
annoy his adverſary, let it be done as ſhall be mentioned among combats 
in a plea of land.” REE D. | | 

Mr. Steevens's explanation is undoubtedly the true one. The alluſion 
ig certainly to the ancient trial by eager of battel, in ſuits both criminal 

and 
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202 "MUCH ADO 
Enter a Meſſenger. 
Meg. My lord, your brother John is ta'en in flight, 


And brought with armed men back to Meſſina. 


Bene. "Think not on him till to-morrow ; I'll deviſe 
thee braye puniſhments for him,-—Strike up, pipers. 


[ Dan Ces 
[ Exennt. 


and civil. The quetation aboye given recites the form in the former 
caſe,—-viz. an appeal of felony. The practice was nearly ſimilar in 
civil caſes, upon iljue joined in a writ of right, Of the laſt trial of this 
Kind in England, (which was in the thirteenth year of Queen Elrzabeth,) 
our author might have read a particular account in Stowe's Annales, 
Henry Nailor, maſter of defence, was champion for the demandants, 
Simon Low and John Kyme; and George Thorre for the tenant, (or. 
defendant,) Thomas Paramouze, The combat was appointed to be 
fought in Tuthill-Gclds, and the Judges of the Common Pleas and Ser- 
Jeants at law attended, But a compromiſe was entered into between the 
parties, the evening before the appointed day, and they only went 
through the forms, for the great ſecurity of the tenant, Among other 
ceremonies Stowe mentions, that the gauntlet that was. caſt down by 
George Thorne was borne before the ſayd Nailor, in his paſſage throug 

London, upon a ſword's point, and his baton (a faf of an ell long, made 
taper-wiſe, tit wvith bern,) with his ſhield of hard leather, was borne 


after him,“ &c, See alſo Minſheu's Dict. 1617, in v. Combat; from 


which it appears that Naylor on this occaſion was introduced to the Judges, 
with © three ſolemn congees,”* by a very reverend perſon, Sir ſerome 


 Rowes,, ambaſſador from Queen Elizabeth into Ruſſia, who carried a red 


baſten of an ell long, tipped with borne. — In a very ancient law-book en- 
titled Britton, the manner in which the combatants are to be armed is. 
particularly mentioned. IJ he quotation from the Sloanian MS. is a tran- 
flation from thence, By a ridiculous miſtake the words, © ſauns Joge 
arme, are rendered in the modern tranſlation of that book, printed a few 
years ago, without /inncn armour 3 ** and a mains nues & pies” 
{ bare-handed and bare-fcoted] is tranſlated, „“ and their hands naked, 
and on foot,” Maroneg. 

This play may be juftly ſaid to contain two of the moſt ſprightly cha- 
raters that Shakſpeare ever drew. The wit, the humourift, the gentle - 
man, and the ſoldier, are combined in Benedick. It is to be lamented, 
indeed, that the firſt and moſt ſplendid of theſe diſtinctions, is difgraced by 
unnece ſſary prophaneneſs; for the goodneſs of his heart: is hardly ſuffi- 
cient, to atone for the licence of his tongue. The too ſarcaſtic levity, 
which flaſhes out in the converſation of Beatrice, may be excuſed on 
account of the ſteadineſs and-friendſhip fo apparent in her behaviour, . 

e 


ABOUT NOTHING. 103 


#:c urges her lover to riſque lis life by a challenge to Claudio. In the 
conduct of the fable, however, there is an imperfection fimilar to that 
which Dr. Johnſon has pointed out in The Merry Miet of Windſor : 
the ſecond contrivance is leſs ingenious than the ſirſt: r, to ſpeak more 
plainly, the fame incident is become ſtale by repetition, I with ſome other 
method had been found to entrap Beatrice, than that very one which 
before had been ſucceſsfully pratifed on Benedick. 

Much ado ab ut Nothing, (as 1 underſtand from one of . Vertue“s 
MSS.) formerly paſted under the title of Benedick and Beatrix. Hem « 
ing the player received, on the 20th of Miy, 1513, the ſum of foren 
pounds, and twenty pounds more as his Majeſty's gratuity, for exhibiting 
by plays at Rimpton-Court; among winch was this co:n:dv. 

5 1 1. 


A 


MIDSUMMER-NIGH T?'S 


DR E A M. 


* A MipsumMMER-NicuT's Daram,)] This play wis entered at 
Stationers* Hall, Oct. 8, 1600, by Thomas Fiſher. It is probable that 
the hint for it was received from Chaucer's Xn gbt's Tale. 

There is an old black letter pamphlet by W. Bettie, called T:tana and 
Tbbeſcus, entered at Stationers* Hall, in 1608; but Shakſpeare has taken 
no hints from it. Titania is alſo the name of the Queen of the Fairies in 
Decker's Whire of Babylon, 1607. STEE vans. 

The Midſummer- Night's Dream I ſuppoſe to have been written in 1592. 
Sve An attempt to aſcertain the order of Shatſpeare's Plays, MALON R. 


F; ACT 


—_— 


” _— 
< — 


— 
1 prays ooo 4 Rr r 


PERSONS REPRESENTED, © 


Theſeus, Dule of Athens. 
Egeus, Father to Hermia. 
Lyſander, 
Demetrius, 


Philoſtrate, Maſters of the Reweli to Theſeus. 
Quince, the Carpenter, 

Snug, the Joiner. 

Bottom, the Weaver, 

Flute, he Bellows-mend:r, 

Snout, the T inker. 

Starveling, the Tailor, 


in love ati Hermia. 


Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, bethrothed ts Theſeus, 
Hermia, Daughter to Egeus, in love with Lyſander, 
Helena, in love with Demetrius, 


Oberon, King of the Fairies, 
Titania, Queen of the Fairies, 

Puck, or Kobin-goodfellow, a Fairy, 
Peaſebloſſom, 

N _ Fairies. 

Muſtard- ſeed, 


Pyr amus, 


2 , Chara@ers in the Interlude 


Moonſhine a perfe ormed by the Clowns, 


Lian, 


Other Fairics attending their King and Queen, 
Attendants on Theſeus and Hippoly ta. 


SCENE, Athens, and à Wood not far from it. 


Ihe enumeration of perſons was firſt made by Mr. Rowe. 
STEEVENS» 


— — 


MID SUMMER- NIGHT 8 
DREAM. 


KS -3 a SCENE-I 
Athens, A Room in the Palace of Theſeus. 


Enter Tüks zus, HreeoLYTA, PHILOSTRATE, ard 
Attendants, 


The. Now, Fair 3 our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace; four happy days bring in 


Another moon: but, oh, methinks, how flow 


This old moon wanes !. ſhe lingers my deſires, 
Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man's revenue.“ 
ip. Four days will quickly ſteep themſelves in nights; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time; | 
And then the moon, like to a filver bow 
New bent in heaven, ſhall behold the night 
Of our ſolemnities. 
The. Go, Philoſtrate, 
Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, ' 
The pale companion is not for our pomp.— 
[Exit PHILOSTRATE., 
Hippolyta, I woo'd thee with my ſword, 
And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling.“ 1 
nier 


2 The authenticity of this reading having been queſtioned by Dr. 
Warburton, I ſhall exemplify it from Chapman's Tranſlation of the 4th 
Book of Homer : 

c there the goodly plant lies evithering out his grace.“ 
STEEVENS, 

3 By triumph, as Mr, Warton has obſerved in his late edition of Mu- 
ton's Poms, p. 56, we are to underſtand bows, ſuch as maſks, re vels, 
&c, MALONE, 
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Enter Eogus, HERMIA, LyYSANDER, and DEMETRIUS, 


Ege. Happy be Theſeus, our renowned duke! 
The. Thanks, good Egeus: What's thee news with thee ? 
Ege. Full of vexation come I, with complaint 

Againſt my child, my daughter Hermia.— 

Stand forth, Demetrius; My noble lord, 

This man hath my conſent to marry her ;— 

Stand forth, Lyſander ;— and, my gracious duke, 

This hath bewitch'd the boſom of my child : 


Thou, thou, Lyſander, thou haſt given her rhimes, 


And interchang'd Jove-tokens with my child : 

Thou haſt by moon-light at her window ſung, 

With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love ; 

And ſtol'n the impreſſion of her fantaſy 

With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds,“ conceits, 

Knacks, trifles, noſegays, ſweet-meats ; meſſengers 

Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth: 

With cunning haſt thou filch'd my daughter's heart ; 

Turn'd her obedience, which is due to me, 

To ſtubborn harſhnefs : - And, my gracious duke, 

Be it ſo ſhe will not here before your grace 

Conſent to marry with Demetrius, 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens ; 

As ſhe is mine, I may diſpoſe of her: 

Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 

Or to her death; according to our Jaw, 

Immediately provided in that caſe. o | 
The, What ſay you, Hermia? be advis'd, fair maid: i 

| 0 


+ 1. e. baubles, toys, trifles, Our author has the word frequently. 
The Rev. Mr. Lambe, in his notes on the ancient metrical hiſtory of the 
Battle ef Fl:dden, obſerves that a gawd is a child's tey, and that the chil- 
dren in the North call their play-things gawedys, and their baby. houſe 
a gowwdy- bouſe, STEEVENS. | 

5 By a law of Solon's, parents had an abſolute power of life and death 
over their children. So it ſuited the port's purpoſe well enough, to 
ſuppoſe the Athenians had it before — Or perhaps he neither thought nor 
knew any thing of the matter. WAR BURTON. 

© Shakſpeare is grievouſly ſuſpected of having been placed, while a 
boy, in an attorney's office. The line before us has an undoubted ſmaek of 
legal common-place, Poetry diſclaims it, STELVENS» 
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To you your father ſhould be as a god; 
One that compos'd your beauties; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax, 
Py him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it.“ 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman, 
Her. So is Lyſander, | 
T he. | In himſelf he is: 
But, in this kind, wanting your father's voice, j 
The other muſt be held the worthier. ' 
Her. I would, my father look'd but with my eyes. | 
The, Rather your eyes muſt with his judgement look, n 
Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. i! 
A 
i 


I know not by what power I am made bold ; 
Nor how it may concern my modeſty, 

In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts : 
But I beſeech your grace, that I may know 

'The worſt that may befal me in this cafe, 

If I refuſe to wed Demetrius. 

The, Either to die the death,“ or to abjure 

For ever the ſociety of men, 

Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires, 
Know of your youth,“ examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun ; 

For aye * to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd, 

To live a barren ſiſter all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitleſs moon, 
'Thrice bleſſed they, that maſter ſo their blood, 
To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage : 

But earthlier happy is the roſe diftill'd,4 


Than 
7 The ſenſe is, you oxwe to your father a being which be may at pleaſure 
continue or defirey. Jon N sON. 


B ———t2 die the death,] So, in the Second part of The downſall of 
Robert Earl of Huntingden, 1601 ; 


„We will, my liege, elſe let us die the death,” STEEVENs. 
9 Bring your youth to the queſtion, Confider your youth, 


Jonuns0Nn, 


2 f. e. for ever. STEEVENS. 

3 Thus all the copies; yet eartblier is ſo harſh a word, and eartblier 
happy, for happier earthly, a mode of ſpeech ſo unuſual, that I wonder 
none of the editors have propoſed tarlier happy. Jon x SON. 
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Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in ſingle bleſſedneſs. 

Her. So will I grow, ſo live, ſo die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordſhip, whoſe unwiſhed yoke 
My ſoul conſents not to give ſovereignty. 

The. Take time to pauſe : and, by the next new moon, 

The ſealing-· day betwixt my love and me. 
or everlaſting bond of fellowſhip,) 

Upon that day either prepare to * 
For diſobedience to your father's will; 
Or elſe to wed Demetrius, as he would: 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, 
For aye, auſterity and ſingle life. 

Dem, Relent, ſweet Hermiz;—And, Lyſander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Ly/. You have her father's love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hermia's : do you marry him.“ 

Ege. Scornful Lyſander! true, he hath my love; 
And what is mine, my love ſhall render him; 
And ſhe is mine; and all my right of her 
I do eſtate unto Demetrius. 

L/. J am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well poſlefs'd ; my love is more than his; 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank'd, 
If not with vantage, as Demetrius' ; 
And, which is more than all theſe boaſts can be, 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia : 


Why 


Tt has fince been obſerved, that Mr. Pope did propoſe earlier, We 
might read—earthly bappier. STERBVENS» 


+ So, in Lyly's Midas, 1592: „ou bee all young and faire, en- 
deavour to bee wife and vertuous; that when, like roſes, you ſhall fall 
from the ſtalke, you may be gathered, and put to the fd.“ This image 
however, muſt have been generally obvious, as in Shakſpeare's time the 
diſtillation of roſe water was a common proceſs in all families. STEEVENS. 

This is a thought in which Shakſpeare ſeems to have much delighted. 
We meet with it more than once in his Sonnets, See th, 6th, and 
54th Sonnet. MALoR E. 

5 I ſuſpect that Shakſpeare wrote: 

Let me have Hermiaz do you marry him,” 
6 TraWII T7. 


o 
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Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right ? 
Demetrius, I'Il avouch it to his head, 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And won her ſoul; and ſhe, ſweet lady, dotes, 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, 
Upon this ſpotted © and inconſtant man. 

The, I muſt confeſs, that I have heard ſo much, 


And with Demetrius thought to have ſpoke thereof ? 


But, being over-full of ſelt-affairs, 

My mind did loſe it. — But, Demetrius, come; 

And come, Egeus ; you ſhall g0 with me, 

I have ſome private ſchooling for you both, —- 

For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourſelf 

To fit your fancies to your father's will ; 

Or elſe the law of Athens yields you up 

(Which by no means we may extenuate,) 

To death, or to a vow of ſingle life, — 

Come, my Hippolyta; What cheer, my love ?— 

Demetrius, and Egeus, go along : 

L muſt employ you in ſome buſineſs 

Againſt our nuptial ; and confer with you 

Of ſomething nearly that concerns yourſelves, 
Ege. With duty, and deſire, we follow you, 


1:1 


[Exeunt TES. Hip, Ece. Dem, and train, 
L/. How now, my love? Why is your cheek ſo pale? 


How chance the roſes there do fade fo faſt ? 


Her, Belike, for want of rain ; which I could well 


Beteem them? from the tempeſt of mine eyes. 
Ly/.. Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 

The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth ; 

But, either it was different in blood ; HP 


Her. O croſs! too high to be enthrall'd to low ! *' 


© As ſpotleſs is innocent, ſo ſpotted is wicked. JonunsoN, 


7 Give them, beſtow upon them. The word is uſed by Spenſer, 
Jounson, 


Ly. 


Love poſſeſſes all the editions, but carries no juſt meaning in it. 
Nor was Hermia diſpleas'd at being in love; but regrets the inconveni- 
ences that generally attend the paſſion either, the parties are diſpropor- 
tioned, in degree of blood and quality z or unequal, in reſpeQ of years; 


or 
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Ly/. Or elſe miſgraffed, in reſpect of years; 

Her. O ſpite! too old to be engag'd to young! 

Ly/. Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of friends: 

Her, O hell! to chooſe love by another's eye! 

Ly/. Or, if there were a ſympathy in choice, 

War, death, or ſickneſs did lay fiege to it ; 

Making it momentany as a ſound, 9 

Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 

And ere a man hath power to ſay, —Behold ! 

The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up : 3 

So quick bright things come to confuſion, 

Her, If then true lovers have been ever croſs'd, 

It ſtands as an edict in deſtiny : 

'Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Becauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs; 

As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and ſighs, | 

Wiſhes, 

or brought together by the appointment of friends, and not by their own 

choice. Theſe are the complaints repreſented by Ly ſander; and Hermia, 

to anſwer to the firft, as ſhe has done to the other two, muſt neceſlarily ſay: 
«0 on ! teo hig h to be entbrall'd to low | 

So the antitheſis is kept up in the terms; and ſo ſhe is made to con- 
dole the diſproportion of blood and quality in lovers. THEO0BAL D. 

The emendation is fully ſupported, not only by the t-nour of the pre- 
ceding lines, but by a paſſage in our author's Venus and Adonis, in which 
the former predicts that the courſe of love never ſhall run ſmooth ; 

„Sorrow on love hereafter ſhall attend, 
_ «« Ne'er ſettled equally, tos high, or ew,” & . MALONE. 

9 Thus the quartos. The firſt folio reads—momentary, Momentary 
(ſays Dr. Johnſon) is the old and proper word. STEEVENS. 

„ —that ſhort mamentany rage,” —is an expreſſion of Dryden. 

| HENLIZ V. 

2 Collicd, i. e. black, ſmutted with coal, a word till uſed in the mid- 
land counties. STEEVENS. | 

3 Though the word ſpleen may be here employed oddly enough, yet 1 
believe it right, Shakſpeare, always hurried on by the grandeur and mul. 
titude of his ideas, aſſumes every now and then, an uncommon licence in 
the uſe of his words, Particularly in complex moral modes it is uſual 
with him to employ one, only to expreſs a very few ideas of that numberor 
which it is compoſed. Thus wanting here to expreſs the ideas of a ſudden, 
or ina trice, heuſes the word ſpleen; which, partially conſidered, ſignifying a 
baſty ſudden fit, is enough for him, and he never troubles himſelf 
| about 
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Wiſhes, and tears, poor fancy's followers. 4 | 
Ly/. A good perſuaſion; therefore, hear me, Hermia, 
J have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and ſhe hath no child : 
From Athens is her houſe remote ſeven leagues ; 
And ſhe reſpects me as her only ſon. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 
And to that place the ſharp Athenian law 
Cannot purſue us: If thou lov'ſt me then, 
Steal forth thy father's houſe to-morrow night ; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do obſervance to a morn of May, 
There will I ſtay for thee, 
Her. My good Lyſander! 
T ſwear to thee, by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow; 
By his beſt arrow with the golden head; 
By the ſimplicity of Venus doves; | 
By that which knitteth ſouls, and proſpers loves; 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queens 
When the falſe Trojan under fail was ſeen ; 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women ſpoke ;— 
In that ſame place thou halt appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 
Ly/. Keep promiſe, love: Look, here comes Helena. 
| Enter HELEXA, 
Her. God ſpeed, fai: Helena! Whither away ? 
Hel. Call you me fair? that fair again unſay. 
Demetrius loves your fair : © O happy fair! M 
. ou * 
about the further or fuller ſignification of the word, Here he uſes the 
word ſpleen for a ſudden haſty fit; ſo juſt the contrary, in The Toe 


Gentlemen of Verona, he uſes ſudden for ſplenetic : ©* ſudden 1 eau And 
it muſt be owned this fort of converſation adds a force to the diction. 


* Fancy is love. So afterwards in this play— 
Fair Helena in fancy following me. STEEVENS., 
5 Shakſpeare had forgot that Theſeus performed his exploits before the 
Trojan war, and conſequently long before the death of Dido. 
STEEVENS. 
© Fair is uſed again as a ſubſtantive in The Comedy of Errors, Act III. 
[cove STEEVENS» 7 


WARBURTON. 
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Your eyes are lode-ftars;? and your tongue's ſweet air 
More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear, 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear, 
Sickneſs is dag); O, were favour ſo! * 

Your's would I catch,” fair Hermia, ere I go; 

My ear ſhould catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue ſhould catch your tongue's ſweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius bang bated, 


The reſt Il! give to be to you tranſlated, 


O, teach me how you look; and with what art 
You {ſway the motion of Demetrius? heart, 
Her, 1 frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill. 


Hel, 8 oy your frowns would teach my ſmiles ſuch 
111 ä 


Her, I give bim curſes, yet he gives me love, 

Hel, O, that my prayers could ſuch affection move 
Her. "The more I hate, the more he follows me, 
Hel, The more | love, the more he hateth me, 

Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine, 


Hel. None, but your beauty; Would that fault were 
mine! 3 


Her. Take comfort; he no more ſhall ſee my face; 
Lyſander and myſelf will fly this place.— 


Before 

7 This was a compliment not unfrequent among the old poets. The 
lode ſtar is the leading or guiding ſtar, that is, the pole-ſtar. The magnet 
is, for the ſame reaſon, called the /:de-ftone, either becauſe it leads iron, 
or becauſe it guides the ſailor, Jon NSOx. 

s Fawour is feature, countenance. STEEVENS. 

9 This emendation is taken from the Oxford edition. The old read- 
ing is—Your words I catch. Jonx80N. 

Mr. Malone reads—** Your werd I'd catch.” STEEVENS. 

The emendation [I'd catch] was made by the editor of the ſecond 
folio, Sir T. Hanmer reads“ Yours would | catch; in which he 
has been followed by the ſubſequent editors. As the old reading (words) 
is intelligible, I have adhered to the ancient copies. MALoNE. 

I have deſerted the old copies, only becauſe I am unable to diſcover 
how Helena, by catching the wwsrds of Hermia, could alſo catch her favours 
i. e. her beauty. STEEVENS. 

> To tranſlate, in our author, ſometimes ſigniſies to change, to trant- 

orme STEEVENS, 

3 I would point this line thus : SPORTS 

6 None,—But your beauty: Would that fault were mine! 
HS3NDERSON: 
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Before the time I did Lyſander ſee,4 


Scem'd Athens as a paradiſe to me: 
O then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn'd a heaven unto a hell ! 
Ly/. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold : 
To-morrow night when Phabe doth behold 
Her filyer viſage in the wat'ry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs, 
(A time that lovers' flights doth ſtill conceal,) 
Through Athens” gates have we devis'd to ſteal, 
Her. And in the wood, where often you and 1 
Upon faint primroſe-beds 5 were wont to lic, 
Emptying our boſoms of their council ſweet ; © 
There my Lyſander and myſelf ſhall meet: 
And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes, 
To feck new friends and ſtranger companies, 
Farewel, ſu cet play-fellow ; pray thou for us, 
And good Juck grant thee thy Demetrius ! 
Keep word, Lyſander: we muſt ſtarve our fight, 
From lovers food, till morrow deep midnight,” 
[Exit Hz RN. 
Ly/. I will, my Hermia.— Helena, adieu; | 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on you! 
[ Exit Lys, 
Hel. How happy ſome, o'er other ſome, can be! 
Through Athens L am. thought as fair as ſhe, 
Bat what of that? Demetrius thinks not ſo ; 
He will not know what all but he do know. 3 
* 


Perhaps every reader may not diſcover the propriety of theſe lines, 
Hermia is willing. to comfort Helena, and to avoid all appearance of 
triumph over her. She therefore bids her not to conſider the power of 
pleaſing, as an advantage to be much envied or much defired, ſince Her- 


mia, who ſhe conſiders as poilefling it in the ſupreme degree, has found. 


no other effect of it than the loſs of happineſs, JonxsON. 

5 Whether the epithet faint has reference to the colour or ſmell of 
primroſes, let the reader determine. STEEVENS. 

® That is, emptying our boſems of thoſe ſecrets upon which we were 
wont to conſult each other with fo ſweet a ſatisfaction. HzAT#. 7 

7 Shakſpeare has a little forgotten himſelf, It appears from p. 107. 
that to-morrow night would be within three nights of the new moon, 
when there is no moonſhine at all, much leſs at deep midnight. The 
lame overſight occurs in Act III. ſc. i. BLACKSTONE. 
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And as he errs, doting on Hermia's eyes, 

So I, admiring of his qualities. 

Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity,“ 
Love can tranſpoſe to form and dignity, 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind: 
Nor hath Iove's mind of any judgment taſte ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haſte : 

And therefore is love ſaid to be a child, 

Becauſe in choice he is ſo oft beguil'd, 

As waggiſh boys in game“ themſelves forſwear, 
So the boy love is perjur'd every where: 

For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's ey ne, 
He hail'd down oaths, that he was only mine ; 
And when this hail ſome heat from Hermia felt, 
So he diſſolv'd, and ſhowers of oaths did melt. 

I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight : 

Then to the wood will he, to-morrow night, 
Purſue her; and for this intelligence 

If I have thanks, it is a dear expence : 3 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 


To have bis fight thither, and back again. [ Exits 


SCENE II. 


The ſame. A Room in a Cottage. 


Enter SN uo, Borrou, Flute, SxouT, Quixcr, and 
STARVELING,4 


Quin. Is all our company here? 
| Bot, 


8 Quality ſeems a word more ſuitable to the ſenſe than quantity, but 
either may ſerve. JonNs0N, : i, 
Quantity is our author's word. So, in Hamlet, Act III. ſc. ii. 
% And women's fear and love bed quantity,” STEEVENsS. 
9 Game here ſignifies not contentious play, but ſport, jeſt. So Spenſer: 
cc text earneſt, and "tixt game. JOHNSON. 


2 This plural is common both in Chaucer and Spenſer. STEEVENS. 
1. e. it will 6% bim much, (be a ſevere conſtraint on his feelings, 
to make even fo ſlight a return for my communication, STEEVENS» 

+ In this ſcene Shakſpeare takes advantage of his knowledge of the 
theatre, to ridicule the prejudices and competitions of the players. _ 

> 
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Rot. You were beſt to call them generally, man by man, 
according to the ſcrip.s 

Quin. Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, which is 
thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude be- 
fore the duke and ducheſ;, on his wedding-day at night. 


Bot. Firit, good Peter Quince, ſay what the play treats on 
then read the names of the actors; and ſo grow to a point.s 

Quin. Marry, our play is Ihe moſt lamentable comedy,“ 
and moſt cruel death of Py ramus and Ihiſby. 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I aſſure you, and a 
merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors 
by the ſcroll: Matters, ſpread yourſelves. 


Quin. Anſwer, as I call you. Nick Bottom, the weaver, 
Bot, 


tom, who is generally acknowledged the principal actor, declares his in- 
clination to be for a tyrant, for a part of fury, tumult, and noiſ-, ſuch as 
every young man pants to perform when he firſt teps upon the ſtage, 
The ſame Bottom who ſeems bred in a tiring-room, has another hiſt- 
rionical paſſion, He is for engroſſing every part, and would exclude his 
inferiors from all poſſibility of diſtinction. He is therefore defirous to 
play Pyramus, Thiſbe, and the Lion, at the ſame time. Joux sO. 

A ſcrip, Fr. eſcript, now written ecrit, STEEVENS. 

© Dr. Warburton reads—g9 on; but grow is uſed, in alluſion to his 
name, Quince, JoHNS0ON. , 

To grezo to a point, 1 believe, has no reference to the name of Quince, 
] meet with the ſame kind of expreſſion in Wy Beguiled : 

« As yet we ate grozon to no concluſion,” STEEVENS. 

The ſenſe, in my opinion, hath been hitherto miſtaken ; and inſtead of 
a print, a ſubitantive, I would read appoint a verb, that is, appoint what part 
each actor is to perform, which is the real caſe, Quince firſt tells them 
the name of the play, then calls the actors by their names, and after 
that, tells each of them what part is ſet down for him to act. 

Perhaps, however, only the particle a may be inſerted by the printer, 
and Shakſpeare wrote to point, i. e. to appoints. WARNER. 

7 This is very probably a burleſque on the title page of Cambyſes 2 ©* A la- 
mentable | ragedie, mixed full of pleaſant Mirth, containing, The Life f 
Cambiſes King of Percia,”” &c, By Thomas Preſton, bl. Il. no date. 

On the regiſters of the Stationer's company, however, appears „“ the 
boke of Perymus and Theſbye,”” 1562. Perhaps Shakſpeare copied ſome 
part of his interlude from it. STEEVENS. | 

5 This is deſigned as a ridicule on the titles of our ancient moralities 
and interludes. Thus Skelton's Magn;ficence is called © a goodly interlude 
and a mery.,” STEEVENS. | 

9 i, e. ſtand ſeparately, not in a group, but ſo that you may be diſtint- 
ly ſeen, and called over. STEEVENS, 
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Bot. Ready: Name what part | am for, and proceed. 
Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for Pyramus. 
Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant? 


Quin. A lover, that kills himſelf moſt gallantly for love. 

Bot. That will aſk ſome tears in the true performing of it : 
If I do it, let the audience look to their eyes; I will move 
Norms, I will condole in ſome meaſure.* To the reſt : — 
Yet my chief humour is for a tyrant: I could play Eccles 
rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all ſplit.+ 


The raging rocks, 
„ With ſhivering ſhocks, 
66 Shall break the locks 
«« Of priſon gates: 
« And Phibbus' car 
4 Shall ſhine from far, 
« And make and mar 
« The fooliſh fates,” 


This was lofty Now name the reſt of the players, — 
This is Ercles* vein, a tyrant's vein ; a lover is more condo- 
lin 
Bi, Francis Flute, the bellows-mender.* 
lu Here, Peter Quince, 
Quin. You muſt take Thiſby on you. 


＋ u. 

2 When we uſe this verb at preſent, we put 5vich before the perſon for 
whoſe misfortune we profeſs concern, Anciently it ſeems to have been 
employed without it. STEVENS. 

3 In-the old comedy of The Roaring Girl, 1611, there is a character 
called Tear-cat, who ſays; I am called, by thoſe who have ſeen my va- 
lour, Tear-cat.” In an anonymous piece called Hiſftriomaſtix, or The 
Player Whipt, 16 10, in ſix acts, a parcel of ſoldiers drag a company of 
players on the ſtage, and the captain ſays : “ Sirrah, this is you that 
would rend and tear a cat upon a ſtage,“ &c. STEEVENS. 

+ This is to be connected with the previous part of the ſpeech; not 
with the ſubſequent rhymes. It was the deſcription of a bully. In the 
ſecond act of The Scornful Lady, we meet with (c two roaring boys of 
Rome, that made all ſplit.” FARMER. 


5 The old copy reads — “ And ſhivering,” &c. The cmendation is 
Dr. Farmer's. SrEEVENS. 

© In Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Pan's Anniverſary, &c. a man of the 
ſame profeſſion is introduced. I have been told that a bellogus- merder 
was one who had the care of organs, regals, & c. STEEVENS. 
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Flu, What is Thiſby ? a wandering knight ? 

Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus muſt love. | 

Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman ; I have a beard 
coming, | 

Quin. That's all one; you ſhall play it in a maſk, and 
you may ſpeak as ſmall as you will.? 
Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thiſby too: 
I'll ſpeak in a monſtrous little voice ;—T hi/ne, T hiſne,—Ah, 
Pyramas, my lover dear; thy T hiſby dear] and lady dear ! 

Quin. No, no; you mult play Pyramus, and Flute, you 
Thiſby. | 

Bor. Well proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor, 

Star, Here, Peter Quince. 

uin. Robin Starveling, you muſt play Thiſby's mother.“ 

— Tom Snout, the tinker, 


Snout, 


7 This paſſage ſhows how the want of women on the old tage was ſup- 
plied. If they had not a young man who could perform the part with a 
face that might paſs for feminine, the character was acted in a maſk, 
which was at that time a part of a lady's dreſs ſo much in uſe that it did 
not give any unuſual appearance to the ſcene : and he that could modulate 
his voice in a female tone, might play the woman very ſucceſsfully. It 
is obſerved in Downes's Roſcius Anglicanus, that Kynaſton, one of theſe 
counterfeit heroines moved the paſſions more ſtrongly than the women 
that have ſince been brought upon the ſtage, Some of the cataſtrophes of 
the old comedies, which make lovers marry the wrong women, are, by 
recolle ction of the common uſe of maſks, brought nearer to probability. 

OHNSONe 

Dr. Johnſon here ſeems to have quoted from memory. Downes 
does not ſpeak of Kynaſton's performance in ſuch unqualified terms. 
His words are—** jt has fince been diſputable among the judiclous, whe. 
ther any woman that ſucceeded him, (Kynaſton, ) ſo ſenſibly touched 
the audience as he.” ReeD. 

Prynne, in his Hiſtricmaſtix, exclaims with great vehemence through ſe. 
veral pages, becauſe a man acted a part in a play at Blackfryars in the 
year 1628. STEEVENS. 

s There ſeems a double forgetfulneſs of our poet, in relation to the 
characters of this interlude, The father and mother of Thiſby, and the 
facher of Pyramus, are here mentioned, who do not appear at all in the 
interlude z but Wall and Moonſhine are both employed in it, of whom 
there is not the leaſt notice taken here. TaxzoRrALD. | 

Theobald is wrong as to this lat particular. The introduction of Wall 
and Mconſhine was an after-thought. See AQ III. ſc. i, It may be ob- 


ſerved, 
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Snout, Here, Peter Quince. | 

Quin. You, Pyramus's father; myſelf, Thiſby's father; — 
Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part :—and, I hope, here is 
3 2 1 * . ; 

- Szug., Have you the lion's part written? pray you, if it 
be, 8985 it me, for J am ſlow of Rudy, FEM. 0 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. = ITY | | 

Bet. Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will d 
any man's heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I wil 
make the duke ſay, Let him roar again, let him roar again. 

Quir. An you ſhould do it too terribly, you would 
2 the ducheſs and the ladies, that they ſhould ſhriek; 

that were enough to hang us all. 

All. That would hang us every mother's ſon. 

Bot. J grant you, friends, if that you ſhould fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more Iif-retion 
but to hang us: but I will aggravate my voice fo, that I will 
roar you as gently as any ſuck 
twere any nightingale.? | 

Quin. Yon can play no part but Pyramus : for Pyramus 
is a ſweet- faced man; a proper man, as one ſhall ſee in a 
ſummer's day; a moſt lovely, gentleman-like man; therefore 
you muſt needs play Pyramus. I | 
But, Well, I will undertake it, What beard were I beſt 
to play it in? fa 

Quin. Why, what you will. = 

Bor. I will diſcharge it in either your ſtraw-coloured 


| beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, 


or your French-crown-colour beard, yur perfect yellow. 


Quin, 


ſerved, however, that no part of what is rehearſed is afterwards repeated, 
when the piece is acted before Theſeus, STEzvENs. 
Study is ſtill the cant term uſed in a theatre for getting any nonſenſe 
by rote. Hamlet aſks the player if he can . fudy”” a ſpeech. 
.  STEEVENS. 
9 An means as if. So, in Troilus and Creſſida : — (He will weep you, 


an *twere a man born in April.” STEEVENS. 


2 Here Bottom again diſcovers a true genius for the ſtage by his ſoli- 
citude for propriety of dreſs, and his deliberation which beard to chooſ: 
among many beards, all unnatural, Jounsox. | 


ing dove; I will roar you an 
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Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at all, 
and then you will play bare-faced,3—But, maſters, here are 
your parts : and I am to entreat you, requeſt you, and defire 
you, to con them by to-morrow night; and meet me in the 
palace wood, a mile without the towa, by moon- light; there 
will we rehearſe: for if we meet in the city, we ſhall be 
dog'd with company, and our devices xnown. In the mean 
time, I will draw a bill of properties, + ſuch as cur play 
wants, I pray you fail me not. 

Bot. We will meet; and there we may rehearſe more ob- 
ſcenely, and coutageouſly. Take pains ; be perfect ; adieu. 

Quin. At the duke's oak we meet. 

Bot. Enough; Hold, or cut bow-ſtrings,5 [ Excunts 


— — — .. — 


Aer H. SCENE I. 
A Wood near Athens. 
Enter a Fairy at one door, and PUCK at anather, 


Puck, How now, ſpirit ! whither wander you ? 


This cuſtom of wearing coloured beardz, the reader will find more 
amply explained in M-aſure for Mcaſure, Act IV. ſc. ii. 

3 That is, a head frem which the hair has fallen in one of the lat 
ſtages of the lues venerea, called the corona weneris, To this our port has 
too frequent alluſions. STEEVENS. | 

+ Properties are whatever little articles are wanted in a play for the 
actors, according to their reſpective parts, cre les and ſcenes excepted, 
The perſon who delivers them out is to this day called the properry man. 

| STEEVENT, 

5 'This proverbial phraſe came originally from the camp, When a 
rendezvous Was appointed, the militia ſoldiers would frequently make ex- 
cuſe for not keeping word, that their b:2v/trings were euch, I. e. their 
arms unſferviceable. Hence when one would give another abſolute aſ- 
ſurance of meeting him, he would ſay proverbially—=b!4 or cut 4:79 - 
firings —1. e. whether the bow-ſtrings held or broke. For cut is ufd as a 
neuter, like the verb fret, As when we ſay, the ring frets, the V ese, 
tor the paſſive, it is. cut or freited, WARBURTON. FE 

This interpretation is very inSenjious, but ſomewhat diſputablo. e 
excuſe made by the m' litia ſoldiers is a mere ſuppoſition, without prov ; 
and it is well known that while hes were in uſe, no archer ever entre 
the field without a ſuppl/ of frings in his pocket; where? 
proverb, to bave tebo firings te on?'s bop. STEEVENS, 
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Fai, Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough buſh, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
"Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moones ſphere ; 5 
And I ſerve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green : 7 
The cowſlips tall her penſioners be ; * 
In their gold coats ſpots you ſee ; 9 
Thoſe be rubies, fairy favours : 
In thoſe freckles live their ſavours: 
I maſt 


To meet, whether botu- rings Held or ave cut, is to meet in all events, 
To cut the bowftring, when bows were in uſe, was probably a common 
practice of thoſe who bore enmity to the archer. MALoNE. 

© Unleſs we ſuppoſe this to be the Saxon genitive caſe, (as it is here 
printed,) the metre will be defective. 

So, in a letter from Gabriel Harvey to Spenſer, 1580 : „Have we 
not Gods bys zorath, for Goddes wrath, and a thouſand of the ſame ſtampe, 
wherein the corrupte orthography in the moſte, hath been the ſole or prin- 
Cipal cauſe of corrupte proſodye in over- many? STEEvVENS. 

The crbs here mentioned are the circles ſuppoſed to be made by the 
fairies on the ground, whoſe verdure proceeds from the fairies care to 
water them. ſouxsoN. : 8 855 

s The ceroſl was a favourite among the fairies, There is a hint in 
Drayten of their attention to May morning: 

66 For the queen a fitting t:wery 

& ©1.2th he, is that fair cowllip flower. 

& In all your train there's net a fay 

« That ever went to gather May, 

« But ſhe bath made it in her <oay, 
- 66 The talleſt there that groweth, JonxNSONs = i 

This was ſaid in conſequence of Queen Elizabeth's faſhionable eſtabliſh. 
went of a band of military courtiers, by the name of penſioners, They 
were ſome of the handſomeſt and talieſt young men of the beſt fami- 
lies and fortune, that could be found, Hence, fays Mrs. Quickly, in 
The Merry Wives, Act II. fc. ii: „and yet there has been earls, nay, 
which is more, Penſiners. They gave the mode in dreſs and diverſions, 
They accompanied the queen in her progreſs to Cambridge, where they 
held ftaff-torches at a play on a Sendiy evening in King's College 
Chapel. T. WaRrTox. 

9 Shakſpeare, in Cymbeline, refers to the ſame red ſpots ; 

«& A mole cinquc- ſpotted, like the crim ſun drops 
& Þ th* bottom of a cru. PENN SSA 
Perhaps there is likewiſe ſome alluſion to the habit of a perfioney, 
| ITEEVENT, 
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J muſt go ſeek ſome dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowſlip's ear. 
Farewel, thou lob of ſpirits,* I'll be gone; 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon, 
Puck, The king doth keep his revels here to night; 
Take heed, the queen come not within his ſight, 
For Oberon is paſling fell and wrath, 
Becauſe that ſhe, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy, ſtol'n from an Indian king; 
She never had ſo ſweet a changeling : 3 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the foreſts wild : 
But ſhe, perforce, withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy: 
And now they never meet in grove, or green, 
By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar- light ſheen,4 
But they do ſquare ;5 that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. | 
Fai, Either I miſtake your ſhape and making quite, 
Or elſe you are that ſhrewd and knaviſh ſprite, - 
Call'd Robin Good-fellow : “ are you not he, 


G 2 'That 


2 Lob, labber, looby, lobe, all denote both inactivity of body and 
dulneſs of mind. Joux SON. 


3 Changeling is commonly uſed for the child ſuppoſed to be left by the 
fairies, but here for a child taken away, JounsoN. 

It is here properly uſed, and in its common accepration; that is for a child 
get in exchange, A fairy is now ſpeaking. RiTsox, 

+ ſheen, ] Shining, bright, gay. JounsoN« 

5 To ſ5uare here is to quarrel, The French word cortrecarrer has the 
ſame import. JouNsoxN. 

It is ſomewhat whimſical, that the glaſiers uſe the words ſguare and 
quarrel as ſynonymous terms, for a pane of glaſs, BracrsTowE. 

© This account of Robin Good-fellow correſponds, in every article, 
with that given of him in Harſenct's Declaration, ch. xx. p. 134: And 
if that the bowle of curds and creams were not duly ſet out for Robin 
Good- fellow, the frier, and Siſſe the dairy-maid, why then either the 
pottage was burnt to next day in the pot, or the cheeſes would not eurdle, 
or the butter would not come, or the ale in the fat never would have 
good head. But if a Peter-penny, or an houſle-egge were behind, or a 
patch of tythe u-paid, then ware of bull-beggars, ſpirits, Kc. Hae is 
mentioned þy Cartwright [ Ordinary, Ach III. ſc, j.] as a ſpirit particular. 
ly fond of diſconcerting and diſturbing domeſtic peace and economy. 

T. Was N. 
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That fright the maidens of the villag'ry ; 
Skim milk ; and ſometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootleſs make the breathleſs houſewife churn ; ? 
And ſometime make the drink to bear no harm 8 
Miſlead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
9 Thoſe that Hobgoblin call you, and ſweet Puck, : 
You do their work, and they ſhall have good luck: 
Are 


Reginald Scot gives the ſame account of this frolickſome ſpirit, in his 
Diſeverie of Witchcraft Lond. 1584, 4to. p. 66% Your grandames' maids 
were wont to ſet a bowl of milk ror him, for his pains in grinding malt 
and muſtard, and ſweeping the houſe at midnight— this white bread and 
bread and milk, was his ſtanding fee.“ STEEVENS. 

7 I he ſenſe of theſe lines is confuſed. Are not you be, ſays the fairy, 
that fright the country girls, that Kim milk, work in the band-mill, ard make 
the tired dairy-wwman churn without ect? The mention of the mill 
ſeems out of place, for ſhe is not now telling the good, but the evil that 
he does, I would regulate the lines thus: 

« And ſometimes make the breathleſs houſewife churn 

« Stim mils, and bootleſs labour in the quern.” 
Or, by a imple tranſpoſition of the lines: , 

„% And bectleſs make the breathleſs houſexvife churn 

ee Skin: mit, and ſometimes labour in the quern.“ 

Yet there is no neceſſity of altzration. JonunsoN. 

Dr. Johnſon thinks the mention of the mill out of place, as the Fairy is 
not now telling the good but the evil he does. The obſervation will apply, 
with equal force, to his ſtimming the milk, which, if it were done at a 
proper time, and the cream preſerved, would be a piece of ſervice, But 
we muſt underſtand both to be miſchievous pranks. He ſkims the milk, 
when it ought not to be ſkimmed :—a id grinds the corn, when it is not 
waated at the ſame time perhaps thiowing the flour about the houſe. 

RITSON. 

A Quern is a hand- miil, kuerna, ela. Iſlandic. SrEEVENS. 
Burme is a name for yeaſt, yet uſed in our midland counties, and uni- 
verſally in Ireland. STEEvVENS. 

9 It will be apparent to him that ſhall compare Drayton's poem with 
this play, that either one of the poets copied the other, or, as I rather be- 
lieve, that there was then ſome ſyſtem of the fairy empire generally recei- 
ved, which they both repreſented as accurately as they could, Whether 
Drayton or Shakſpeare wrote firſt, I cannot diſcover, Jonunson. 

The editor of The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, in 4 vols. 8 vo. 1775, 
ſuppoſes Draytan to have been the follower of Shakſpeare z for, ſays he, 
« Den Quixcte (which was not publiſhed till x605,) is cited in The 
Nymębid. a, whereas we have an edition of A Midſummer. Night's Dream 
in 1620.” In this century ſome of our poets have been as Jitle ſcrupu- 


jous in adopting the ideas of their predeceſſors. A 
| r. 
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Are not you he? 
Puck. Thou ſpeak'ſt aright ;3 

I am that merry wanderer of the night, 

I jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 
hen La fat and bean- fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a filly foal : 

And ſometime Jurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very likeneſsof a roaſted crab; 4 
And, when ſhe drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 
Andwvn her wither'd dew-Jap pour the ale. 
The wiſeſt aunt,“ telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three-foot ſtool miſtaketh me.; 
Then flip I from her bum, down topples ihe, 


to 
„ 


And 


Mr, Pope is more indebted o Chaucer for beauties inf.rt-d in his 

Eloi:fa to Abciard, than he has been willing to acknowicdge. 
STEEVENS. 

Don Quixote, though publiſhed in Spain in 1605, was probably littte 
known in England till Skelton's tranſlation appeared in 1612. Drayton's 
poem was, I have no doubt, ſubi-quent to that year. The earlieſt edi- 
tion of it that 1 have ſeen, was printed in 1619. M ALONE. | 

* The epithet is by no means ſuperfluous 3 as Puck alone was far from 
being an endearing appellation. It fGignified nothing better than fiend, or 
de vil. x 
It ſeems to have been an old Gothic word. Puke, puken 3 Sathanas, 
Cudm And. Lexicon Iſland. TYRWRHIT I. 

3 I would fili up the verſe which I ſuppoſe the author left complete: 

&« am, thou ſpeak' ſt aright; 

It ſeems that in the Fairy mythology, Puck, or Hobgoblin, was the 
truſty ſervant of Oberon, and always employed to watch or detect the in- 
trigues of Queen Mab, called by Shakſpeare Titania. For in Dray ton's 
Nymphidia, the ſame fairies are engaged in the ſame buſineſs. Mab has 
an amour with Pigwiggen: Oberon being jealous, ſends Hobgoblin to 
catch them, and one of Mab's nymphs oppoles him by a ſpell. 

Jounson, 

4 j. e. the wild apple of that name. STELVENS, ; 

S Aint is ſometimes uſed for procureſs. In Gaſcoigne's Glaſs of Go- 
wernment, 1575, the bawd Pandarina is always called aunt, Among Ray's 
proverbial phraſes is the following, She is one of mine aunts that 
made mine uncle to go a begging.” The wiſeſt aunt may therefore mean 
the moſt ſentimental bawd, or, perhaps, the moſt proſaic old woman, - 

| STEEVENSe 

The firſt of theſe conjectures is much too wanton and injurious to the 
word aunt, which in this place at leaſt certainly means no other than aa 
innocent old waman, RITSON. | 
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And tailor eries, s and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe ; 
And waxen 7 in their mirth, and neeze, and ſwear 
A merrier hour was never waſted there, — 
But room, Faery,® here comes Oberon. 
Fai, And here my miſtreſs ; —' Would that he were gone! 


SCENE II. 


Enter CBEROR, ꝰ at one doar, wwith bis train, and TITAN IA, 
at another, with hers, 


Obe. Ill met by moon-light, proud Titania, 
Tita, 


6 The cuſtom of crying tailor at a ſudden fall backwards, I think I re- 
member to have obſerved, He that ſlips beſide his chair, falls as a tailor 
ſquats upon his board. The Oxford editor, and Dr. Warburton after him, 
read and rails or cries, plauſibly, but I believe not rightly. Beſides, the 
trick of the fairy is repreſented as producing rather merriment than anger, 

JounsoN, 

This phraſe perhaps originated in a pun, Your tail is row :n the ground, 
Sec Camden's Renaites, 1614. PRovErnRS. Between two ſtools the 
tayle goeth to the ground.” MaLoxg. 

7 And encreaſe, as the cen waxes, JouNsSoON. 

A feeble ſenie may be extracted from the foregoing words as they 
ſtand; but Dr. Farmer obſerves to me that 9vaxen is probably corrupted 
from ycxen, or yexen. Ne, Saxon, to biccup. YVyxyn, Singultio. 
Prompt, Parv. 

That yex, however, was a familiar word fo late as the time of Ain- 
forth the lexicographer, is clear from his having produced it as a tranſl1- 
tion of the Latin ſubſtantive— frgultus. 

The meaning of the paſſage before us will then be, that the objects of 
Puck's waggery laughed till their laughter ended in a yex or Hiccup. 

It ſhould be remembered, in ſupport of this conjeQure, that Puck is at 
preſent ſpeaking with an affeRation of ancient phraſeology. 

STEEVENS. 

B Thus the old copies. Some of our modern editors read“ But 
make room, Fairy.“ The word Fairy, oc Faery, was ſometimes of three 
ſyllables, as often in Spenſer, Jon ss. 

Oberen had been introduced on the ſtage in 1594, by ſome other 
author. In the Stationers* books is entered “ The Scottiſhe ſtory of 
James the fourthe, ſlain at Floddeh, intermixed with a pleaſant come die 
preſented by Oberon, King of Fairies.” STEEVENS, 

2 As to the Fairy Queen, (tays Mr. Warton in his Obſervatiens on Spen- 
ſer,) conſidered apart from the race of fairies, the notion of ſuch an ima- 
ginary perſonage was very common, STEEVENS. 
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Tita. What, jealous Oberon? Fairy, ſkip hence; 
I have forſworn his bed and company. 

Obe. Tarry, raſh wanton ; Am not I thy lord? 

Tita. Then I muſt be thy lady: But I know 
When thou haſt ſtol'n away from fairy land, 
And in the ſhape of Corin ſat all day, 


Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love 


To amorous Phillida, . Why art thou here, 
Come from the fartheſt ſteep of India ? 
But that, forfooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buſkin'd miſtreſs, and your warrior love, 
To 'Theſeus muſt be wedded ; and you come 
To give their bed joy and proſperi:y. 

Obe. How canſt thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with . 
Knowing I know thy love to Theſeus? 
Didſt thou not lead him through the glimmering night 3 
From Perigenia, whom he raviſhed ? 4 
And make him with fair Eglé break his faith, 
With Ariadne, and Antiopa ? 

Tita. "Theſe are the forgeries of jealouſy ; 
And never, fince the middle ſummer's ſpring,s 

G 4 | Met 


3 The glimmering night is the night faintly il/uminated by ſtars, Im 
Macbeth our author ſays : 
The weſt yet g/mmers with ſome ſtreaks of day.“ STEEVENS. 
+ Thus all the editors, but our author who diligently perus'd Plutarch, 
and glean'd from him, where his ſubje& would admit, knew, from the life 
of Theſeus that her name was Perygine, (or Perigune,) by whom Theſeus. 
had his fon Melanippus. She was the daughter of Sinnis, a cruel rob- 
ber, and tormenter of paſſengers in the Iſthmus, Plutarch and Athenæus 
are both expreſs in the circumſtance of Theſeus raviſhing her. 
| e TREOBALD.. 
In North's tranſlation of Plutarch (Life of Theſeus) this lady is called: 
Perigouna. The alteration was probably intentional, for the ſake of har- 
mony. Her real name was Perigune. MaALoNE. 
3 By the middle ſummer*s ſpring, our author ſeems to mean the beginning 
of middle or mid ſummer. STxEveEns. | 
The middle ſummer's ſpring, is, I apprehend, the ſeaſon when trees put 
forth their ſecond, or as they are frequently called their midſummer ſhoots, 
Thus, Evelyn in his Silva: „ Cut off all the fide boughs, and eſpecially, 
at midſummer, if you ſpy them breaking out.” And again, „Where 
the rows and bruſh lie longer than midſammer, unbound, or made up, jou. 
endanger the loſs of the ſecond ſpring,” HENLEY, 
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Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 

By paved fountain,“ or by ruſhy brook, 

Or on the beached margent of the ſea, 

Jo dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, 

But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport, 

"Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge, have ſuck'd up from the ſea 

Contagious fogs ; Which falling in the land, 

Have every pelting river? made ſo proud, 

That they have overborne their continents ; s 

The ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke in vain, 

The plough man loſt his ſweat; and the green corn 
Tath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard : 

Ihe fold ſtands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are rated with the murrain flock ; 9 

The niue- men's mortis is fill'd up with mud ; 


And 


© A frintain laid round the edge with tone, Joux ton. 

Porhaps pared at the bottom. 80, Lord Bacon in his Effoy en Garden: :; 
« As jor the other kind of founiaine, which we may call a bathing pouls, 
it may admit much curioſity and beauty... . » As that the bottom be 
finely faved , » + the fides lilce wiſe, KK. STEEVENS. 

Ihc epithet ſeems here intend d to mean no more than that the beds 
of theſe tountains were covered wich pebbles in oppoſition te thoſe of the 
ruſuy brooks which are oz. HENLEY. 

Thus the quartos : the folio reads perty, Shakſpeare has in Lear the 
ſame word, Joo pelt ng farms, The meaning is plainly, d:fpicable, mean, 
forry, wretched ; but as it is a word without any reaſuuable etymology, I 
ſhould be glad to diſmiſs it for petry : yet it is undoubtedly right, We 
have ** perry pelting Hicer in IMeajure for Meaſure. JORNSON. 

5 Born down the banks that contain them. MaLoxE. 

2 The mirrain is the plague in cattle. It is here uſed by Shakſpeare 
as an adj: ctive: as a ſubitaniive by others, STEEVIRNS. 

2 In that part of Warwic:cſhire where Skakſpeare was educated, and 
the neighbouring parts of Norchamptonſhice, the ſhepherds and other 
boys dig up the turf with their knives to repreſent a fort of imperfect 
cheſs- board. It conſiſts of a ſquare, ſometimes only a foot diameter, 
ſometimes three or four yards. Within this is another ſquare, every 
fide of which is parallel to the external ſquare z and theſe ſquares are 
joined by lines drawn from each corner of both ſquares, and the middle 
ef cach line. One party, or player, has wooden pegs, the other ſtones, 
which they move in ſuch a manner as to take up each other's men as they 
are called, and the area of the inner ſquare is called the Pound, in which 
the men taken up are impounded, I heſe figures are by the country 

pcopio 
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And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable : 
The human mortals 4 want their winter here; 


G 5 No 


people called Nine Men's Mirris, or Merrils; and are ſo called, becauſe 
each party has nine men. Theſe figures are always cut upon the green 
turf or leys, as they are called, or upon the graſs at the end of ploughed 
lands, and in rainy ſeaſons never fail to be ch:aked up with mud, JAMES. 


Nine mens“ morris is a game till play'd by the ſhepherds, cow-Kkeepersy 
&C, in the midlaad counties, as follows: 


A figure is made on the ground (like this which 1 have drawn) by cut- 
ting out the turf; and two perſons take each nine ſtones, which they 
place by turns in the angles, and afterwards move alternately, as at chess 
or draughts. He who can place three in a ſtraight line, may then take 
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off any one of. hls adverſary's, where he pleaſes, till one, having loſt all his 


men, loſes the game. ALCKORNE. 


3 This alludes to a ſport ſtill followed by boys 3 i. e. what is now called- 
ranning the figure of eight. STEEVENS, 


+ Shakſpeare might have employed this epithet, which, at firſt fight, 


appears redundant, to mark the difference between men and fairies. 
Fairies were not uman, but they were yet ſubje& ts mortality, It appears 


from the Romance of Sir Hun of Berdeauæ, that Oberon. himſelf. vas 


mortal. ST7kEvERc. 
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No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt: 5— 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 

That rheumatic diſeaſes do abound : 6 
And, thorough this diſtemperature, we ſee 


The 


„This however (ſays Mr. Ritſon,) does not by any means appear 
5 be the caſe, Oberon, I itania, and Puck, never dye; the inferior agents 
uft nec;ſſarily be ſuppoſed to enjoy the ſame privilege ; and the ingenious 
Commentator may rely upon it, chat the oldeſt woman in England never 
. heard of rhe death of a Fairy, Human mortals is, notwithſtanding, evident- 
ly put in oppoſition to fairies who partook of a middle nature between men 
and ſpirits.” It is a misfortune as well to the commentators, as to the 
readers of Shakſpeare, that ſo much of their time is obliged to be em- 
ployed in explaining and contradicting unfounded conjectures and aſſer- 
tions. Spenſer, in his Faery Queen, B. II. c x. ſays, (1 uſe the words of 


Mr, Warton; Obſervations on Spenſer, Vol. I. p. 55.) „That man was 


it made by Prometheus, was called F/fe, who wandering over the 
world, at length arrived at the gardens of Adonis, where he found a female 


whom he called Fay.—The iſſue of E!fe and Fay were called Fairies, who 


ſoon grew to be a mighty people, and conquered all nations. Their eldeſt 
fon Elfin governed America, and the next to him, named E!finan, found- 
ed the city of Cleopolis, which was encloſed with a golden wall by Elfinine. 
His ſon. Elfin overcame the Gobbelines ; but of all fairies, Elfant was the 
moſt renowned, who built Panthea of chryſtal. To theſe ſucceeded. 
Elfar, Who flew two brethren giants; and to him Elfinor, who built a 
bridge of glaſs over tFe ſea, the ſound of which was like thunder. At 
length Elficleos ruled the Fairy-land with much wiſdom, and highly ad- 
vanced its p wer and honour: he left two ſons, the eldeſt of which, fair 
Elferon, died a premature death, his place being fupplied by the mighty 

Oberon; a prince, whoſe © wide memorial* ſtill remains; who dying left 
3 anaquil to fucczed him by will, ſhe being alſo called Glorian or Glori- 
ana? 1 traniciive this p-digree, merely to prove that in Shak ſpearc's 
t. me the notion of Fairies dying was generally known. REED. 

5 Since the coming of Chriſtianity, this ſeaſon, [winter] in comme- 
moration of the birth of Chriſt, has been particularly devoted to feſtivity. 
And to this cuſtom, notwithitanding the impropriety, Hymn er carcl ble 
certainly alludes, WARBURTON, 

Eyrns and carcls, in the time of Shakſpeare, during the ſeaſon of 
Chriſtmas, were ſang every night about the ſtreets, as a pretext for col. 
le cting money from houſe to h-uſz STEEVENS. 

& Rbamna-ick d. ſcaſes, ſignified in Shakſpeare's time, not what we now 
call rkcunatifm, but diſtillations from the head, catzrrhs, &c. MALON E. 

7 Tunis perturbation of the elements. STEEVENS» 

By d er perature, 1 imagine is meant in this place, the perturbed ſtate 
in which the King and queen had lived for forac time paſt. 

Matrox. 
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The ſeaſons alter; hoary headed froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe ; 
And on o'd Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 
An odorous chaplet of ſweet ſummer buds 
Is, as in mockery, ſet : The ſpring, the ſummer, 
'The childing autumn,” angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; a the mazed world, 
By their increaſe,* now knows not which is which : 
And this ſame progeny of evils cms 
From our debate, from our diſſention; 
We are their parents and original, 

Obe. Do you amend it then; it lies in you: 
Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon? 


1 do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman,3 2 


G 6 Titas. 


Dr. Grey, not inelegantly, conjectures, that the poet wrote: 
4% —o5n old Hyems' chill and icy crown.“ 
It is not indeed eaſy to diſcover how a chaplet can be placed on the chin. 
STEEVENS.. 

It ſhould rather be thin, i. e. thin-hair'd. TYR WII Tr. 

q hinae is nearer to chinne (the ſpelling of the old copies) than chill, and 
therefore, I think, more likely to have been the author's word. 

. MALONE,. 

9 Is the pregnant autumn, frugifer autumnus. 

Childing is an old term in botany, when a ſmall flower grows out of a 
large one; the childing autumn,” therefore means the autumn which 
unſeaſonably produces flowers on thoſe of ſummer. Floriſts kave allo a: 
cbild.nz daiſy, and a cbildirg ſcabious. Hour WurTEs 

This is, By their produce. JOHNSON, 

3 Page of honour, This office was abol'ſhed by queen Elizabeth. 

GREY>. 

The office might be aboliſhed at court, but probably remained in the 
city. Glapthorne, in his comedy called Vit in a Confizile, 1940, has 
this paſſage: | 
When ſhe was lady max'reſs, and you humble 

e As her trim bencb-Loys.”” 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Chriſtina: Mauſaue: e he ſaid grace as well 
as any of the ſheriff's hench- boys.” 

Skinner derives the word from Hine A. S. guafi domeſticus famulus, . 
Spelman from Hengitman, equi curator, {mrox pa STEEVENSe. 

In a letter to the Earl of Shrewtbury dated 13th ef December 1565, , 
it is aid, „ Her Highneſs (i. e. Queen Elizabeth) hathe of late, 
wherat ſome doo moche n:arvell, diſſolved the auncle at office of Honecbe- 

2 . „ * 
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77%. Set your heart at reſt, 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 

His mother was a vot'reſs of my order: 

And, in the ſpiced Indian air, by night, 

Full often hath ſhe goſſip'd by my ſide; 

And ſat with me on Neptune's yellow ſands, 

Marking the embarked traders on the flood; 

When we have laugh'd to ſee the ſails conceive, 

And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind: 

Which ſhe, with pretty and with ſwimming gait, 

(Following her womb, then rich with my young 'ſquire, “) + 
ou 


mer,” (Lodge*s I!luſt, ations, Vol. I. p. 358.) On this paſſage Mr. Lodge 
obſerves that Henchmen were e certain number of youths, the ſons of 
gentlemen, who ſtood or walked near the perſon of the monarch on all 
publick occations. They are mentioned in the ſumptuary ſtatutes of the 
4th of Edward the Fourth, and 24th of Henry VIII. and a patent is pre- 
ierved in the Fadera, Vol. XV. 242, whereby Edward VI. gives 
to William Bukley, M. A. prepter gravitatem morum et doctrinæ abundan- 
am, oficium docendi, erudiendi, atque inſtituendi adoleſcentulos vocatos HENCH= 
MEN; with a ſalary of 4ol. per annum. Henchman, or Heinſmar, is a 
German word, as Blount informs us in his G/ofographia, ſignifyiug a do- 
meſtic, whence our ancient term Hind, a ſervant in the houte of a farmer. 
Dr. Percy, in a note on the Earl of Northumberland's houſehold book, 
with leſs probability, derives the appellation from their cuſtom of ſtanding 
by the ſide, or Haunch of their Lord. Rxev. 

At the funeral of Henry VIII. nine benchmen attended with S'r Francis 
Bryan, maſter of the Lenchmen. | 

Strype's Ecel. Mem..v. 2, App. n. 1. TyYRWHITTo 
Henckiran. Quaſi haunch-man. One that goes behind an- 
other. Pediſcg'us. BLACK STONE. 

Perhaps the parentheſis ſhould begin! ſooner; as I think Mr, Kenrick 
obſer ves: 

&« (Following ber womb, then rich with my young ſquire,)“ 
So, in Trulla's combat with Hudibras: 

cc She preſs'd ſo home, 

That he retir'd, and follow'd's bum.“ 

And Dryden ſays of his Spariſh Friar, «© his great belly walks in ſtate 
are him, and his gouty legs come limping after it.” FARMER. 

J have followed this regulation, (which is likewiſe adopted by Mr. 
Steevens,) though I do not think that of the old copy at all liabfe to the 
object ion made to it by Dr. Warburton, . She did not, (he ſays) follow the 
ſuip whoſe motion ſhe jraitated 3 for that failed on the water, the on land,” 


But might ſhe not on land move in the ſame direction with the ſhip at iea, 


which certainly would outitrip her? and what is this but fc//orving F 
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Would imitate ; and fail upon the land, 
To fetch me trifles, and return again, 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandize, 
But ſhe, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 
And, for her ſake, I do rear up her boy: 
And, for her ſake, I will not part with him, 
Obe. How long within this wood intend you ſtay ? 
Tita. Perchance, till after Theſeus' wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And fee our moon-light revels, go with us ; 
If not, ſhun me, and I will ſpare your haunts. 
Obe. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee, 
Tita. Not for thy kingdom. —Fairies, away : 5 
We ſhall chide down-right, if I longer ſtay. 
| [ Exeunt 'T1TANI1A, and her train, 
Obe. Well, go thy way: thou ſhalt not from this grove, 
Till I torment thee for this injury.— 
My gentle Puck, come hither : Thou remember'ſt 
Since once I {at upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong ; 
And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 
Lo hear the ſea-maid's mulick.® | 


a Puck. 


Thich, according to the preſent regulation, muſt mean - obich metion 
of the ſoip with ſevelling ſails, & c: according to the old regulation it muſt 
refer to © embarked traders.” MALONE. 

The ancient copies read 

Not for thy fairy. kingdom. — Fairies away.“ 

By the advice of Dr. Farmer I have omitted the uſeleſs adjective fairy, 
as it ſpoils the metre ; Fairies, the following ſubſtantive, being apparently 
uſed, in an earlier inſtance, as a triſſyllable. STEEVENS. 

6 The firſt thing obſervable on theſe words is, that this action of the 
me-magd is laid in the ſame time and place with Cupid's attack upon the 
weſtal, By the veal every one knows. is meant queen Elizabeth. It is 
very natural and reaſonable then to think that the mermaid ſtands for ſome 
eminent perſonage of her time. And if fo, the allegorical covering, in 
which there is a mixture of ſatite and panegyric, will lead us to conclude 
that this perſon was one of whom it had been inconvenient for the author. 
to ſpeak openly, either in praiſe or diſpraiſe. All this agrees with Mary 
Queen of Scots, and with no other, Q. Elizabeth could not bear to hear 
kr gemmended ;z and her ſueceſſor would not forgive her ſatiriſt. _ 
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Puck, | I remember. 


Obe. That very time I ſaw, (but thou could'ſt not,) 
Flying 

the poet h as ſo well marked out every Ciſtinguiſhed circumſtance of her life 
and character in this beautiful allegory, as will leave no room to doubt 
about his ſecret meaning. She is called a mermaid, 1. to denote her 
reign overa kingdom ſituate in the ſea, and 2. her beauty, and intem- 
p-rate luſt: 

* — Ir turpiter atrum 

& Definat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne."” 
for as Elizabeth for her chaſtity is called a val, this unfortunate lady on 
a contrary account is called a mermaid. 3. An ancient ſtory may be 
ſuppoſed to be here alluded to, The emperor Julian tells us, Epiſtle 41. 
that the Sirens (Which, with all the modern poets, are mermaids) con- 
tended for precedency with the Muſes, who overcoming them, took 
away their wings. The quarrels between Mary and Elizabeth had the 
fine cauſe, and the ſame iſſue. 
k on a dilpbin's back,] This evidently marks out that diſtinguiſh- 
ing circumſtance of Mary's fortune, her marriage with the dauphin of 
Fra ice, ſon of Henry II. 

Uncring ſucb duicet and barmonious breath, ] This alludes to her great 
abilities of genius and learning, which rendered her the moſt accom- 
plithed princeſs of her age. The French writers tell us, that, while ſhe 
was in that court, ſhe pronounced a Latin oration in the great hall of the 
L,uvre, with ſo much grace and eloquence, as filled the whole court with 
aJmiration., 

That the rude ſa grew civil at ber ſong ;] By the rude ſca is meant Scot- 
land encircled with the ocean; which role up in arms againſt the regent, 
While ſhe was in France, But her return home preſently quieted thoſe 
diforders : and had-not her ſtrange ill conduct afterwards more violently 
inflamed them, ſhe might have paſſed her whole life in peace, There ia 
the greater juſtneſs and beauty in this image, as the vulgar opinion is, 
that the mermaid always fings in ftorms : 

And certain ftars fort madly from their ſeheres, 

To bear the ſea-· maid 's muſick.] Thus concludes the deſcription, with 
that remarkable circumſtance of this unhappy lady's fate, the deſtruction 
ſhe brought upon ſeveral of the Engliſh nobility, whom ſhe drew in to 
ſupport her cauſe, This, in the boldeſt expreſſion of the ſublime, the 
poet images by certain ſtars ſhorting madly from their ſpheres : By which he 
meant the earis of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, Who fell in her 
quarrel ; and principally the great duke of Norfolk, whoſe projected mar- 
riage with her was attended with ſuch fatal conſequences. Here again 
the reader may obferve a peculiar juſtneſs in the imagery. The vulgar. 
opinion being that the mermaid. allured men to deſtruction by her ſongs. 
To. wh ich opinion Shakfpeare alludes in his Cœmedy of Errcr:s ; 

% O train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, 


« Todrown me in thy filter“ flizd f bears.“ 


On 
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Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd :? a certain aim he took 


At 


On the whole, it is the nob'eſt and juſteſt allegory that was ever writ. 
ten. The laying it in fairy land, and out of nature, is in the character 
of the ſpeaker. And on theſe uccaſtons Shakſpeare always excels him- 
felf. He is borne away by the magic of his enthuſiaſm, and hurries his 
reader along with him into the ſe ancient regions of poetry, by that power 
of verſe, which we may well fancy to be like what, 

«« Olm fuuni vateſſ ue cancbant. WAREURTONs 

So, in our author's Ripe of Lucrece: 

„ And little furs ſbot from their fixed places.” MALONE. 

Every reader may be induced to wiſh that the foregoing alluſions. 
pointed out by fo acute a critic as Dr. Warburton, ſhould remain uncontro- 
verted; and yet I cannot diſſemble my doubts concerning it. Why is. 
the thrice- mari ied Queen of Scotland it;led a S- n? and is it proba- 
ble that Shakſpeare (Who underſtood his own political as well as poetical 
intereſt.) ſhou!td have venturcd ſuch a panegyric on this ill-fated Frinceſs, 
during the reign of her rival Elizabeth? If it was uninteliigible to his au- 
dience, it was thrown away; if obvious, there was danger of offence to 
her Majeſty. 

& A ſtardiſ-orb'd,”” however, (See Troilus and Craſida,) is one of our 
author's favourite images; and he has no where fo happ:ly expreſſed. it as. 
in Auteny and Cleopatra : 

=r the gocd lars, that were my former guides, 
« Have empty left their ah, and fbgt their fices 
« Into th' abyſm of hell.“ 

To theſe remarks may be added others of a like tendency, which I met 
with in the Fdinburgh Murazine, Nov. 1786, „That a compliment to 
Quzen Elizabeth was intended in the expreſſion of the fair Veſtal threzed' 
in the Weſt, ſeems to be generally allowed; but how far Shakſpeare de- 
ſigned, under the image of the Mermaid, to figure Mary Queen of Scots, 
is more doubtful. If by the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong, is meant, as 
Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes, that the rumults of Scotland were appeaſed by 
her addreſs, the obſervation is not true; for that ſea was in a ſtorm during 
the whole of Mary's reign, Neither is the figure juſt, if by the ars 
fproting madly fi eim their ff beres to hear the ſea-maid's muſick, the poet alluded 
to the fate of the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, and parti. 
cularly of the Duke of Norfolk, whoſe projected marriage with Mary, 
was the occaſion of his ruin, It would have been abſurd and irreconcile- 
able co the good ſenſe of the poet, to hav? repreſented a nobleman aſpirine 
a marry a Queen, by the image of a ſtar ſheeting or deſcending. from its 
ſphere.” | 

, See alſo Mr. Ritſon's obſervations on the fame ſubject, On account 
of their length, they are given at the end of the play. STEFVENS. 

7 A ain'd, does not ſignify dreſſed in panply, but only enforces the 
word armed, as We might ſay, all baoted, IouN sR. 


Shak- 
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At a fair veſtal, throned by the weſt; ? 

And loos'd his loye-ſhaft ſmartly from his bow, 

As it ſhould pierce a hundred thouſand hearts: 

But I might fee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 

Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the wat'ry moon; 
And the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on, a 
In maiden meditation, fancy -free, 9 

Yet mark'd | where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little weſtern flower, — 

Before, milk-white; now purple with love's wound, — 
And maidens call it, love-in-idleneſs.* 

Fetch me that flower; the herb I ſhow'd thee once; 
The juice of it, on ſleeping eye-lids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it ſees. 


Fetch me this. herb; and be thou here again, 2 
Tre 


Sbakſpeare's compliment to queen Elizabeth has no ſmall degree of 
propriety and elegance to boaſt cf. The ſame can hardly be ſaid of the 
following, with which the tragedy of Sinan and Perſeda, 1599, concludes, . 
Death is the ſpeaker, and vows he will ſpare 

cc none but ſacred Cyntbia's friend, 

« Whom Death did fear before her life began; 

66. For holy fates have grav*n it in their tables, 

& That Death ſhall die, if he attempt her end 

6 Whoſe life is heav*n's delight, and Cynthia's friend.“ 3 

If incenſe was thrown in cart-loads on the altar, this propitious deity 
was not diſguſted by the ſmoke of it. STEEvens, 

s A compliment to queen Elizabeth, Por E. 7 8 

It was no uncommon thing to introduce a compliment to her majeſty in 
the body of a play. STEEVENS, 

9 i. e. exempt from the power of love. SrTEEVRNS. 

2 This is as fine a metamorphoſis as any in Ovid : With a much better 
moral, intimating that irregular love has only power when people are idle, 
or not well employed, WARBURTON. : 

I. believe the ſingular beauty of this metamorphoſis to have been quite 
accidental, as the poet is of another opinion, in The Taming of a Shrew, AQ 
I. ſc. iv: And Lucentio's was ſurely a regular and honeſt paſſion. It is 
ſcarce neceſſary to mention that le- in- idle neſi is a flower. STEEVENS. 

The flower or violet, commonly called panſies, or heart's eaſe, is named- 
love-in-idleneſs in Warwickſhire, and in Lyte's Herbal, There is a reaſon 
why Shak ſpeare ſays it is now purple with love's wound,“ becauſe one 
or two of its petals are of # purple colour, Tor LET. 

It is called in other counties the Three coloured viclet, the Herb of ' 
Trinity, Three faces in a bood, Cudalle me toyeu, &c. STEEVENT. 


* 
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Ere the leviathan can ſwim a leagne, 

Puck, T'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes, | 

Obe. | Having once this juice, 
I'll watch Titania when ſhe is aſleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes : 
The next thing then ſhe waking looks upon, 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 
On meddling monkey, or on buſy ape,) 
She ſhall purſue it with the ſoul of love, 
And ere I take this charm off from her ſight, 
(As I can take it with another herb,) 
I'll make her render up her page to me. 
But who comes here? I am inviſible ; 3 
And 1 will over-hear their conference, 


[Exit Puck, 


Enter Drvinrrius, HeLetxA following bia. 


Dem, I love thee not, therefore purſue me not. 
Where is Lyſander, and fair Hermia ? 
The one I'll ſlay, the other flayeth me. 
Thou told'ſt me, they were ſtol'n into this wood, 
And here am I, and wood within this wood,“ 
Becauſe I cannot meet with Hermia. 
Hence, pet thee gone, and follow me no more, 
Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ; 
But yet you draw not iron,5 for my heart 
Is true as itcel; Leave you your power to draw, 
And I ſhall have no power to follow you, Fo 
en. 


3 U thought proper here to obſerve, that, as Oberon and Puck his at- 
tendant, may be frequently obſerved to ſpeak, when there is no mention 
of their entering, they are deſigned by the poet to be ſuppoſed on the 
ſtage during the greateſt part or the remainder of the play; and to mix, as 
they pleaſe, as ſpirits, with the other actors; and embroil the plot, by 
their interpoſition, without being ſeen, or heard, but when to their own 
purpole, THyEoBALD. 

+ Wood, or mad, wild, raving, Por. 

I learn from Edward Fenton's Certaine Secrete Wonders of Nature, bl. 
J. 1569, that“ there is now a dayes a kind of adamant which draweth 
unto it fleſhe, and the ſame ſo ſtrongly, that it hath power to knit and tie 
tozetlhier, two mouthes of contrary perſons, and drawe the heart of a mana 
Out ot his bodie without offendyng any parte of him, STEEVERXNS. 
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Dem. Dol entice you? Do I ſpeak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plaineft truth 
Tell you do not, nor I cannot love you ? 
Hel. And even for that do I love you the more. 
I am your ſpaniel ; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 
Uſe me but as your ſpaniel, ſpurn me, ſtrike me, 
Neglect me, loſe me: only give me leave, 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
What worſer place can I beg in your love, 
(And yet a place of high reſpect with me,) 
Than to be uſed as you uſe your dog? 
Dem, Tempt not too much the hatred of my ſpirit ; 
For I am ſick, when I do look on thee, 
Hel. And I am ſick, when I look not on you, 
Dem. You do impeach your modeſty © too much, 
To leave the city, and commit yourſelf 
Into the hands of one that loves you not; 
To truſt the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counſel of a deſert place, 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 
Hel. Your virtue is my privilege for that.“ 
It is not night, when J do ſee your face,“ 
Therefore I think I am not in the night: 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 
For you, in my reſpeR, are all the world: 
Then how can it be ſaid, I am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me? 
D:m.-T'll run from thee, and hide me in che brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beaſts, 
Hel. The wildeſt hath not ſuch a h: act as you, 
| | Run 
6 ;. e. bring it into queſtion, STEEVENS. 
7 i. e. For leaving the city, &, TyrWHITT: 


This paſſage is paraphraſed from two lines of an ancient poet [Ti- 
bullus] ; 


64 Tr nofte wel atra 
&© Lumen, et inſolis tu mbi turba locis.” JounsoN. 

As the works of King David might be more familiar to Shakſpeare than 
Roman poetry, perhaps on the preſent occaſion, the eleventh verſe of the 
139th Pſalm, was in his thoughts, „ Yea, the darkneſs is no darkneſs 
with thee, but the night is as clear as the day,” STEEVENS. 
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Run whedSyou will, the ſtory ſhall be chang'd : 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chaſe; 
The dove purſues the griffin; the mild hind 
Makes ſpeed to catch the tiger: Bootleſs ſpeed ! 
When cowardice purſues, and valour flies. 
Dem. J will not ſtay thy queſtions ; 9 let me go: 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I ſhall do thee miſchief in the wood. 
Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me miſchief. Fie, Demetrius ! 
Your wrongs do ſet a ſcandal on my ſex : 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 
We ſhould be woo'd, and were not made to woo, 
I'll follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 
To die upon the hand I love ſo well.? 
| [ Exeunt DE M. and Herd 
Obe. Fare thee well, nymph ; ere he do leave this grove, 
Thou ſhalt fly him, and he {hall ſeek thy love, 


Re-enter Puck. 


HFaſt thou the flower there? Welcome, wanderer, 
Puck. Ay, there it is. 
Ole. I pray thee, give it me. 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips3 and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with luſh woodbine,s 
With 


9 Though Helena certainly puts a few inſignificant gueftivns to Deme. 
trius, 1 cannot but think our author wrote—greſtion, i, e. diicourle, con- 
verſation. So, in As you like it: ** | met the duke yeſterday, and had 
much gu:flizn with him.“ $TEEVENS. , 

+ To die upon, &. in our author's language, I believe, mean: to 
die by the hand.” SrEEVENS. 

3 The æælip is the greater ecauſſip. STEEVENS, 

+ 1. e. that declines its head, like a drowſy perſon. STEEVENS. 

All the old editions read--Juſci:us woodbine. On the margin of one 
of my folios an unknown hand has written % woodbine, which, Ithink, 
is right, This hand I have fiace dilcovered to be Vheobala's, 

Jounsox. 

Luſb is clearly preferable in point of ſenſe, and abſolutely neceſlary in 
point of metre, , Oberon is ſpeaking in rhime; but 4v:cdbine, as hitherto. 
accented upon tac tut ſyllable, cannot poſlibly correſyond with eg/antine. 


— 
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With ſweet muſk-roſes, and with eglantine : a 
There ſleeps Titania, ſome time of the night, 


Lull'd in theſe flowers with dances and delight 3 


— 


And there the ſnake throws ker enamel'd kin, 


V'eed wide enough to wrap a fairy in: 

And with the juice of this I'll ftreak her ezes, 

And make her full of hateful fantaſies, 

Take thou ſome of it, and ſeek through this grove : 

A ſweet Athenian lady is in love 

With a diſdainful south: anoint his eyes; 

But do it, when the next thing he eſpies, 

May be the lady: Thou ſhalt know the man 

By the Athenian garments he hath on.“ 

Effect it with fome care; that he may prove 

More fond on her, than ſhe upon her love: 

And look thou meet me ere the firſt cock crow. 
Puck, Fear not my lord, your ſervant ſhall do ſo. 


[ Exeunt, 
SCENFE III. 
Another part of the Wood. 
Enter TiTaN1a with her train, 
Tita. Come, now a roundel, and a fairy ſong ; ? 
Then, 


The ſubſtitution of % will reſtore the paſſage to its original harmony, 
and the author's idea. R1Tson. 

I have inſerted 4% in the text, as it is a word already uſed by Shak 
ſpeare in The Temteſt, Act II: 

« How lub and luſty the graſs looks? how green?“ 

Both luſh and /uſcicus (ſays Mr. Henley) are words of the ſame origin, 

Dr. Farmer, however, would omit the word guize, as a uſeleſs expletive, 
and read— | 

6 O'er-canopied with luſcious woodbine.“ STEEvENS. 

I deſire no ſurer evidence to prove that the broad Scotch pronuncia- 
tion once prevailed in England, that ſuch a rhyme as the firſt of theſe 
words affords to the ſecond. SrEEVENS. 

7 Rounds, or roundels, were like the preſent country dances. REED. 

A roundel, rondill, or roundelay, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a ſong be- 
ginning or ending with the ſame ſentence; redit in orbem. 

Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589, has a chapter On the roundel, or 
ſphere, and produces what he calls A general reſemblance of the rou:del to 
God, the wworld, and the queen. STEEVENS. 


.- 
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Then, for the third part of a minute, hence; $ 


Some, to kill cankers in the muſk-roſe buds ; 9 


Some, war with rear-mice * for their leathern wings, 
To make my ſmall elves coats; and ſome, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaiut ſpirits :3 Sing me now aſleep ; 

Then to your offices, and let me reſt, 


SONG. 


1. Fai, Yon ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue, 
T horny hedge-hogs, be not ſeen ; 
Newt:, 
A roundel is, as I ſuppoſe, a circular dance. Ben Jonſon ſeems to call 
the rings which ſuch dances are ſuppoſed to make in the graſs, ronde/s. 


TYRWHITT., 
So, in The Bote of the Gowernour by Sir Thomas Elyot, 1537: © In ſtede 


of theſe we have now baſe daunces, bargenettes, pavyons, turgions, and 


. rondes.”” STEEZVENS. 


Pr. Warburton reads 
6 for the third part of the midnight.“ 
But the perſons employed are fairies, to whom the third part of a minute 
might not be a very ſhort time to do ſuch work in. The critick might as 
well have objected to the epithet tell, which the fairy beſtows on the c- 


flip. But Shakſpeare, throughout the play, has pre ſerved the proportion 


ot other things in reſpect of theſe tiny beings, compared with whoſe: fizz, 
æcowſlip might be tall, and to whoſe powers of execution, a minute might 
be equivalent to an age. STEEVENS. | 

9 What is at preſent called the M Roſe, was a flower unknown to 
Engliſh botaniſts in the time of Shakſpeare. About fifty years ago it was 
brought into this country from Spain. STEEVENS. 

> Arere-mouſe is a bat, a mouſe that rears itfelf from the ground by the 

aid of wings. STYrEVENSs 

5 quaint ſpirits; ] For this Dr. War burton reads againſt all au- 
thority ; 


cc zuaint ſports.” —— 
But Proſpero, in The Tempef', applies quaint to Ariel, JounsoN. 
Dr. Johnſon is right in the word, and Dr. Warburton in the interpre- 
tation, A ſpirit was ſometimes uſed for a ſpore, In Decker's play, Fu 
be not good, the Devil is in Jt, the king of Naples ſays to the devil Ruff. 
man, diſguiſed in the character of Shalcan ; «« Nqw Shalcan, ſome new 
fpiriis? Raff. A thouſand wenches ſtark-naked/to play at /eap-freg, 
Omnes. O rare fight!” FARMER. 
4 The ſime epithet occurs in a future ſcene of this play; 
« with deubler tongue | 
« Than thine, thou ſerpent,” &c, 


Aßaln, 


—— . ̃ p ͥ !!!!! I Po TR 
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Nets, and blind-worms, do no wrong ; 5 
Come not near our fairy queen : 


Chorus, 


Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our faveet lullaby; 
Lulla, lla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby : 
Newer harm, mor ſpell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So, good night, with lullaby, 


II. 


2. Fai, Weaving ſpiders, come not here; 
Hence, you long-legg'd ſpinners, hgree : 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm, nor ſnail, do no offence, 


Chorus, 
Philomel, «vith melody, &c, 


1. Fai, Hence, away; now all is well: 
One, aloof, ſtand ſentinel. 


[ Exeunt Fairies, T1TANIA Aecpi. 


Enter OB tnon., 


Obe, What thou ſeeſt, when thou doſt wake, 


[/queezes the flower on Titania's eye-lids. 
Do it for thy true love take; 
Love, and languiſh for his ſake ; 
Be it ounce,® or cat, or bear, 


Pard, or boar with briſtled hair, 


In 
Again, in The Tempeſt by 
40 adders, who, with cloven tongues, 
% Do hiſs me into madneſs.” 

By both theſe terms, I ſuppoſe, our author means—forked ; as the ton- 
gues of ſnakes are ſometimes repreſented in ancient tapeſtry and paint- 
ings. STEEVENS. | 

3 The newt is the oft, the bl'nd-worm is the Cæcilia or flenu- ⁊uerm. 
They are both ingredients in the cauldron of Macbeth, STEEVENT, 

® The ounce is a ſmall tiger, or giger-cat, Jonns0N., 
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In thy eye that ſhall appear 
When thou wak'ſt, it is thy dear; 
Wake, when ſome vile thing is near. [ Exit, 


Euter LYSANDER aa HERNMIA. 


Ly/. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood; 
And to ſpeak troth, I have forgot our way: 
We'll reſt us, Hermia, if you think it good, 
And tarry for the 8 of the day. 
Her. Be it ſo, Lyſander: find you out a bed, 
For J upon this bank will reſt my head. 
IL. One turf ſhall ſerve as pillow for us both; 
One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. 
Her. Nay, good Lyſander ; for my ſake, my dear, 
Lie further off yet, do not lie ſo near. 
Ly/. O, take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence; 7 
Love takes the meaning, in love's conference.“ 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit 
So that but one heart we can make of it: 
Two boſoms interchained with an oath ; 
So then, two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. 
Then, by your fide no bed-room me deny ; 
For, lying ſo, Hermia, I do not lie. 
Her. Lyſander riddles very prettily:.— 
Now 


7 Lyſander in the language of love profeſſes, that as they have one 
heart, they ſhall have one bed; this Hermia thinks rather too much, 
and intreats him to /ze further off. Lyfander anſwers : 

4, take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence ; ' 

Underſtand the meaning of my innocence, or my innocent meaning, Let no 
ſuſpicion of ill enter thy mind, JounsoN. 

$ In the converſation of thoſe who are aſſured of each other's kindneſs, 
not ſuſpicion but love takes the meaning. No malevolent interpretation is to 
be made, but all is to be received in the ſenſe whith Ewe can find, and 
which love can dictate, JonNSS0OR. 

1 he latter line is certainly intelligible as Dr. Johnſon has explained it; 
but, I think, it requires a flight alteration to make it connect well with 
the former. I would read: 

Love te ke the meaning in lewe's conference.” 

That is, Let lave take the meamng. TYA WAIT T. 

There is no occaſion for alteration. The idea is exactly ſimilar to 
that of St. Paul: „Love thinketh no evil.” HZN TE. 


is 
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Now much beſhrew 9 my manners and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to ſay, Lyſander lied. 
But, gentle friend, for love and courteſy 
Lie further off; in human modeſt 
Such ſeparation, as, may well be ſaid, 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid : 
So far be diſtant ; and good night, ſweet friend: 
Thy love ne'er alter, till thy ſweet life end! 
Ly/. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, ſay I; 
And then end life, when J end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed; Sleep give thee all his reſt ! 
Her, With half that wiſh the wiſher's eyes be preſs'd ! 


[ They ſleeps 
Euler Puck. 


Puck, Through the foreſt have I gone, 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whoſe eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in ſtirring love. 
Night and filence! who is Ke? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear: 
This is he, my maſter ſaid, 
Deſpiſed the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, fleeping ſound, 
On the dank and dirty ground, 
Pretty ſoul! ſhe durſt not lie 
Near this lack-love, kill-courteſy. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe: 
When thou wak'ſt, let love forbid 
Sleep his ſeat on thy eye-lid, 
So awake, when I am gone; 
For I muſt now to Oberon, [ Exit. 
Enter 
o This word, of which the etymology is not exactly known, implics 
a ſiniſter wiſh, and means the ſame as if ſhe had faid ** now , befall my 
manners, &c. SrEEVENS. | 
See Minſheu's etymology of it, which ſeems to be an imprecation or 


with of ſuch evil to one, as the venomous biting of the fbrexww<nrzſfe. 
'LOLLET: 


1 
1 


2 3, e, all the power It Pes. STEEVENS, 


́— LI. * 
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Enter DEMxTRTUS and HELENA, running. 


Fel. Stay, though thou kill me, ſweet Demetrius. 

Dem, I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus, 

Hel. O, wilt thou darkling leave me ? 3 do not ſo. 

Dem. Stay, on thy peril; I alone will go. 

[Exit Duri us. 

Hel. O, I am out of breath, in this fond chaſe ! 

The more my prayer, the leſſer is my grace.“ 
Happy is Hermia, whereſoe er ſhe lies; 

For ſhe hath bleſſed, and attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes ſo bright? Not with ſalt tears: 
If ſo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than hers. 

No, no, 1 am as ugly as a bear; 

For beaſts that meet me, run away for fear: 
Therefore, no marvel, thongh Demetrius 

Do, as a monſter, fly my preſence thus. 

What wicked and diſſembling glaſs of min 

Made me compare with Hermia's ſphery eyne ?— 
But who is here? Lyſander ! on the ground! 
Dead? or aſleep ? 1 ſee no blood, no wound: 
Lyſander, if you live, good fir, awake. 

Ly/. And run through fire I will, for thy ſweet ſake. 

[ Waking, 
Tranſparent Helena! Nature here ſhows art, | 
That through thy boſom makes me ſee thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? O, how fit a word 

Is that vile name, to periſh on my ſword ! 

Hel. Do not ſay ſo, Lyſander ; ſay not ſo: 
What though he love your Hermia? Lord, what though? 
Yet Hermia ftill loves you: then be content. | x 

Ly/. Content with Hermia? No: I do repent | 
The tedious minutes I with her have ſpent. = 
Not Hermia, but Helena I love : 

Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 
'The will of man 2 ** his reaſon ſway'd ; 
And reaſon ſays you are the worthier maid. 


3 1,e; in the dark, The word is likewiſe uſed by Milton. 
% b STE EVENS, 
4 My acceptableneſe, the favcur that I can gain. Jouxayn. 


Wil, 1 Th nge 
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"Things growing are not ripe until their ſeaſon : 

So I, being young, till now ripe not to reaſon ; 5 

And touching now the point of human ſkill,s 

Reaſon becomes the marſhal to my will,” 

And leads me to your eyes; where I o'erlook 

Love's ſtories, written in love's richeſt book. 
Hel. Wherefore was I to this keen mockery born ? 

When, at your hands, did I deſerve this ſcorn ? 

lot not enough, 1s't not enough, young man, 

"That I did never, no, nor never can, 

Yeſerve a ſweet look from Demetrius' eye, 

But you muſt flout iy inſufficiency ? 

Good troth, you do me wrong, good ſooth, you do, 

In ſuch diſdainful manner me to woo. 

But fare you well: perforce I muſt confeſs, 

I tkought you lord of more true gentleneſs,* 

O, that a lady, of one man refus'd, 

Should, of another, therefore be abus'd! [ Exit, 
Ly/. She ſees not Hermia : -—Hermia, ſleep thou there; 

And never may'ſt thou come Lyſander near! 8 

For, as a ſurfeit of the ſweeteſt things 

The deepeſt loathing to the ſtomach brings; 

Or, as the hereſies, that men do leave, 

Are hated moſt of thoſe they did deceive ; 

So thou, my ſurfeit, and my hereſy, 

Of all be hated ; but the moſt of me! 
And all my powers, add reſs your love and might, 

To honour Helen, and to be her knight !—  [ Exit. 
Iler. [ftarting.] Help me, Lyſander, help me! do thy beſt, 

To pluck this crawling ſerpent from my breaſt ! 

Ah me, for pity !—what a dream was here? 

Lyſander, look, how I do quake with fear: 

Methought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 

And you ſat ſmiling at his cruel prey ;— 


| Lyſander! 
5 i, e. do not ripen to it, Ripe, in the preſent inſtance, is a verb. 
STEEVENS. 
5 i. e. my ſenſes being now at the utmoſt height of perfection. 
STEEVENS. 


7 That is, My will now follows reaſon. Jouxsox. 


5 Gentlencſs is equivalent to what, in modern language, we ſhould call 
the #pirit of a genen. Prev. 
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Lyſander ! what, remov'd ? Lyſander! lord! 

What, out of hearing? gone? no ſound, no word? 

Alack, where are you? ſpeak, an if you hear; 

Speak, of all loves; 9 I ſwoon almoſt with fear, 

No ?—then I well perceive you are not nigh : 

Either death, or you, I'll find immediately. [Exit, 


ACT m. SOENE 1. 
The ſame, The Queen of Fairies lying aſlers, 


Enter Quixce, Sv, BorTom, FLuTs, Snout, ra 
; STARVELING, Y | 


Bot. Are we all met? 

Quin. Pat, pat; and here's a marvellous convenient place 
for our rehearſal ; This green plot ſhall be our ſtage, this 
hawthorn brake our tyring-houſe and we will do it in action, 
as we will do it before the duke, 

Bot. Peter Quince, — 

Yin, What ſay'ſt thou, bully Bottom? 4 

Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus gu 
T:h;ſoy, hat will never pleaſe. Firſt, Pyramus muſt draw a 
ſword to kill himſelf; which the ladies cannot abide, How 
anſwer you that ? | 

Snout, By'rlakin, a parlous fear.3 | 

Star, I believe, we mult leave the killing out, when all is 
done, | | | 
H 2 Bot, 

9 Of all loves is an adjuration more than once uſed by our author. So, 
in The Merry Wrwees of Windſor, Act II. ſe. viii: 
66 -o ſend her your little page, of all lauc r.“ SrEEVYERS. 
> In the time of Shakipeare there were many companies of players, 
ſometimes five at the fame time, contending for the favour of the publick. 
Of theſe ſome were undoubtedly very unikilful and very poor, and it is 
probable that the deſign of this ſcene was to ridicule their ignorance, and 
the odd expedients to which they miglit be driven by the want of proper 
decoration. Bottom was perhaps the head of a rival houſe, and is there - 
re honoured with an aſs's head. Jokxsox. 
3 By our ladylin, or frtle lady, as ifakins is a corruption of by wy faith. 
Parlous is a word corrupted from perilous, i. e. dangerous. 
ITEEVENS, 
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Bot. Not a whit; 1 have, a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue: and let the prologue ſeem to ſay, we 
will do no harm with our ſwords; and that Pyramus 1s not 
killed indeed : and, for the more better aſſurance, tell them, 
that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver : 
This will put them out of fear. 
Qnin, Well, we will have ſuch a prologue; and it ſhall 
be written in eight and fix.4 
: _ No, make 1t two more; let it be written in eight and 
cight. 
33 Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 
Star. I fear it, I promiſe you. | 
Bot, Maſters, you ought to conſider with yourſelves: to 
bring in, God ſhield us! a lion among ladies, is a moſt dread- 
ful thing: for there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than your 
lion, living; and we ought to look to it. 
Suout. Therefore, another prologue muſt tell, he is not a 
lion. | 
Bot. Nay, you muſt name his name, and half his face muſt 
be ſeen through the lion's neck; and he himſelf muſt ſpeak 
through, ſaying thus, or to the ſame defect, — Ladies, or fair 
ladies, I would wiſh you, or, I would requeſt you, or, I 
would entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble : my life for 
yours, If you think J come hither as a lion, it were pity of 
my life: No, I am no ſuch thing; I am a man as other men 
are: — and there, indeed, let him name his name; and tell 
them plainly, he is Snug the joiner,s 
Quin, 


4 j. e. in alternate verſes of eight and fix ſyllables. MATLONE. 

5 There are probably many temporary alluſions to particular incidents 
and characters ſcattered through our author's plays, which gave a poign- 
ancy to certain paſſages, while the events were recent, and the perlons 
pointed at, yet living. In the ſpeech now before us, Ithink it not improbable 
that he meant to allude to a fact which happened in his time, at an en- 
tertainment exhibited before queen Elizabeth. It is recorded in a manu- 
ſcript colle ion of anecdotes, tories, &c. entitled, Merry Paſſages and 
Feaſts, MS. Harl. 6395: There was a ſpectacle preſented to Queen 
Elizabeth upon the water, and among others Harry Goldingbam was to 
repreſent Arion upon the dolphin's backe; but finding his voice to be 
verye hoarſe and unpleaſant, when he came to perform it, he tears off his 
diſguiſe, and ſtrears be was nene of Arien, not be, but even boneft Harry 
Goldingbam; which blunt diſcoverie pleaſed the queene better than if it 
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Quin. Well, it ſhall be ſo. But there is two hard things; 
that is, to bring the moon-light into a chamber: for you 
know, Pyramus and 'Thiſby meet by moon-light, 

Sung. Doth the moon ſhine, that night we play our play? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanack ; find 
out mooan-ſhine, find out moon-ſhine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth ſhine that night. 

Bot, Why, then you may leave a caſement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open ; and the moon may 
ſhine in at the caſement, 

Quin. Ay; or elſe one muſt come in with a buſh of thorns 
and a lanthorn, and ſay, he comes to disfigure, or preſent, 
the perſon of moon-ſhine, Then, there 1s another thing : 
we muſt have a wall in the great chamber; for Pyramus and 
'Thifby, ſays the ſtory, did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Sung. You never can bring in a wall, — What ſay you, 
Bottom ? 

Bot. Some man or other muſt preſent wall: and let him 
have ſome plaſter, or ſome lome, or ſome rough-calt about 
him, to ſignify wall; or let him hold his fingers thus, and 
through that cranny ſhall Pyramus and Thiſby whiſper. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, fit down, 
every mother's ſon, and rehearſe your parts, Pyramus you 
begin: when you have ſpoken your ſpeech, enter into that 
brake; “ and ſo every one according to his cue, 


Enter Puck behind, 


Puck, What hempen home-ſpuns have we ſwaggering here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? | 
What, a play toward? I'll be an auditor ; 
An actor too, perhaps, if I ſee cauſe. 
Quin, Speak, Pyramus :—Thiſby, ſtand forth, 
H 3 Pyr. 


had gone through in the right way: - yet he could order his voice to an 
inſtrument exceeding well.“ The collector of theſe Merry Paſſages ap- 
pears to have been nephew to Sir Roger L'Eftrange. MALoNE. 
© Brake, in the preſent inſtance, ſignifies a thicket or furze-buſh, 
STEEVENS. 
Brake in the weſt of England is uſed to expreſs a large extent of ground 
overgrown with furze, and appears both here and in the next ſcene to 
convey the ſame idea, HENLEY. : 
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Pyr. Thifby, the floxvers of odious favours ſewtet ,— 
Quin. Odours, odours, | 
Pyr. —odours favours ſaveet : 
So doth thy breath, my deareft T hiſby dear.— 
Bat, hark, a voice] flay thou but here à while, 
And by and by I will to thee appear, [ Exit, 
Puck, A ſtranger Pyramus than e'er play'd here!“ 


[ afide —Exit, 
This, Muft I ſpeak now ? 
Quin. Ay, marry, muſt you: for you muſt underſtand, he 
goes but to ſee a noiſe that he heard, and is to come again. 


This. Mc radiant Pyramus, moſt lilly-aubite of hue, 
Of colour like the red roſe en triumphant brier, 
Moft briſty juvenal,ò and eke moſt lævely Fea, 
As true as truefl harſe, that yet would never tire, 
Pl meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb. 


Quin. Ninus' tomb, man: Why. you muſt not ſpeak that 
yet; that you anſwer to Pyramus; you ſpeak all your part 
at once, cues and all.) —Pyramus enter; your cue is paſt ; 
it is, never tire, 


Re. enter Puck, and BoTTOM with an aſt's head. 


This, O,—As true as trueft porſe, that yet auould never tire, 
Pyr. VI were fair, Thiſby, I avere only thine, 
Quin. O monſtrous ! O ftrange! we are haunted, 
Pray, maſters ! fly, maſters! help! [ Exeunt Clowns, 
Puck. I'll follow you, III lead you about a round, 
Through bog, through buſh, through brake, through 


. brier ; * 
Sometime 
7 J ſuppoſe he means in the theatre where the piece was acting. 
| | STEEVENS. 
* © 3, e. young man. So, Falſtaff, the javenal thy maſter.” 
STEEVENS. 


9 A cue, in ſtage cant, is that laſt words of the preceding ſpeech, and 
ſerves as a hint to him who is to ſpeak next, MaLone. 
2 Here are two ſyllables wanting. Perhaps, it was written: 
« TErcugb bog, through mire,” Jonunsogn., 
The alliteration evidently requires ſome word beginning with a 5, We 
may thetefore read: 


Through 


Ws 
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Sometime a horſe I'll be, ſometime a hound, 
A hog, a headleſs bear, ſometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horſe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn, Exit. 
Bot. Why do they run away? this is a knavery of chens, 
to make me afeard,3 


Re-enter SNOUT. 


Stout, O Bottom, thou art changed! what do I fee on 
thee ? 4 


Bu, What do you fee? you ſee an afs' head of your own; 
Do you ? 


Re-enter Qu1xce. | 
Quin. Bleſs thee, Bottom! bleſs thee ! thou art tranflate®, 
Ex! 
| 4. * 
Bot. I fee their knavery : this is to make an als of met 
fright me, if they could. But 1 will nor (tir from this place, 
do what they can: I will walk up and down here, and 1 will 
| 1 | F = We, 
ſing, that they ſhal hear i am not afraid. Lg,. 
The fel cock 5 fo b'nct if hue. 
With orange-tawsy bill, 
The throſtero avith bs nate ({ true, 
The wen with little quill ; 
Tita, What angel wakes me from my flowery bed? 
[ Val *g. 
| H 4 Bet. 
6 Through bog, tbreugb ban, through bush, through brake, 
through brier.”” RII SSN. 
3 Afeard is from ti fear, by the old form of the language, as an bungered, 
from e burger. S. adry, for thirfly, JouNSON. 


+ It is plain by Botiom's a:.ſwer, that Snout mentioned an afs's bead, 
Therefore We ſhould road 


Snout. O Bottom, thou art chang'd ! what do I ſ.e on thee? An aſs's 
head? Joansox, 
3 The ouſe! cxk is generally underſtood to be the cock black bird. 
STEEVENT, 
The Ouzel differs from the Black-bird by having a white creſcent upon 
the breaſt, and is beſides rather larger. See Lewin's Engiiſh Birds. 


Douce. 
© It appears from the following paſſage in Thomas Newton's Herbal ts 


the Bible, Byo, 1587, that the throfile is a diltin bird from the rbrufe. 
| c The: 
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Bot. The fich, the ſparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-ſong cuckoo gray," ; 
Whoſe note full many a man 41th mark, 
And dares not anſwer, nay ;,— 
for, indeed, who would ſet his wit to fo fooliſh a bird? 
es would give a bird the lie, though he cry, cackoo, never 

0! | 

Ta, | pray thee, gentle mortal, ſing again: 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note, 
do is mine eye enthralled to thy ſhape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me, 
On the firſt view, to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee. 

Bot. Methinks, miſtreſs, you ſhould have little reaſon for 
that: And yet, to ſay the truth, reaſon and love keep little 
company together now-a-days: The more the pity, that 
ſome honeſt neighbours will not make them friends, Nay, 
I can ygleck,* upon the occaſion. 

Tita, Thou art as wiſe as thou art beautiful. 
Bot, Not ſo, neither: but if I had wit enough to get out 
of this wood, I have enough to ſerve mine own turn, 
Tita. Out of this wood do not deſire to go; 
Thou ſhalt remain here whether thou wilt or no. 
Jam a fpirit, of no common rate; 
The ſummer {till doth tend upon my ſtate, 
And I do love thee: therefore, go with me; 
I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee; 


to 


And 


© There is alſo another ſort of myrte or myrtle which is wild, whoſe 
berries the maviſes, tbreſſels, owlells, and ihrufbes delite much to cate.” 
STEEVENS. 

7 That is, the cuckoo, who, having no variety of ſtrains, ſings in 
Plain ſong, or in plano cantu; by which expreſſion the uniform modulation 
or ſimplicity of the chaunt was anciently diſtinguiſhed, in oppoſizion to 
fgrick-ſ-ng, or variegated muſick ſung by note. Skelton introduces the 
birds ſinging the different parts of the ſervice of the funeral of his tavour- 
ite ſparrow: among the reſt is the cuckoo. T. WARTON. 

a gleek, ] Joke or ſcoff. Pork. 

Gleek was originally a game at cards. The word is often uſed by other 
ancient comic writers, in the fame ſenſe as by our author. , 

Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical Eiſtery of 
The Battle of Fl:ddon, that in the North to gleek is to deceive, or beguile; 
and that the reply made by the queen of the tairies? proves this to be tae 
meaning of its, STEVENS. 


9 
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And they ſhall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 


And ſing, while thou on preſſed flowers doſt ſleep: 


And I will purge thy mortal groſſneſs ſo, 
That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go.— 


| Peas-bloſſom ! Cobweb! Moth! and Muſtard-ſced ! 


Enter four Fairies. 


1. Fai. Ready. 

2. Fai, And J. 

3. Fai. And I, 

4. Tai. Where ſhall we go ?9 

Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewberrics ;* 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries 
The honey-bags ſteal from the humble-bees, 
And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes.“ 


H 5 To 


9 In the ancient copies, this, and the three preceding ſpeeches, are 
given to the Fairies colleE&tively. By the advice of Dr. Farmer I have 
omitted a uſcleſs repetition of and T,”* wiich overload2d the meaſure, 

STEEVENS. 

2 Decoberries ſtrictly and properly are the fruit of one ſpecies of wit 
bramble called the creeping or the leſſer bramble: but as they ſtand here 
among the more delicate fruits, they muſt be underitood to mean raſpber- 
ries, which are alfo of the bramble kind. T. Hawx1xs, 

Dewherries are gecſ berries, Which are {till fo called in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom, HENLE . 

3 I know not how Shakſpeare, who commonly derived his knowledge 
of nature from his own obſ-rvotion, happened to place the glow-worm's 
light in his cyes, which is only in his tail, Joaxs0N. | 

The blunder is not in Shakſ{p-are, but in thoſe who have conſtrued too 
Iiterally a poc tical exprefiion. It appears from every line of his writings 
that he hal ſtudied with attention the book of nature, and was an accurate 
obſerver of any object that fell withia his notice. He muſt have known 
that the light of the glow- worm was ſeated in the tail; bat ſurely a pont 
is juſtified in calli»g the luminous part of a glow-worm the eye. It is a 
liberty we take in plain proſe z for the paint of greateſt brightneſs in a 
furnace is commonly called the eye of it. Dr. Johnſon might have ar- 
raigned him with equal propriety for ſending his fairies to light their 
tapers at the fire of the. glo- worm, Which in Hamlet he terms aj? 

| ö | „Ihe 


— — —— 
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To have my love to bed, and to ariſe; 

And pluck: the wings from painted butterflies : 

To fan the moon-beams from his ſleeping eyes : 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courteſies. 

1. Fai. Hail, mortal ! 

2. Fai, Hail! 

3. Fai, Hail! 

4. Fai, Hail! 

Bot. I ery your worſhips mercy, heartily,—I beſcech, 
your worſhip's name, 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bot. I ſhall deſire you of more acquaintance, good maſ- 
ter Cobweb: If I cut my finger, I ſhall make bold with 
you. — Your name, honeſt gentleman ? 

Peas, Peas-hloſſom. 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to miſtreſs Squaſh, your 
mother,“ and to maſter Peaſcod, your father. Good matter 
Peas-blofſom, I ſhall deſire you of more acquaintance too. 
Your name, I beſeech you, fir ? 

Mzu/. Muftard-ſeed. 

Bot, Good maſter Muſtard-ſeed, I know your patience* 
well: that ſame cowardly, giant-like, ox-becf hath devour- 
ed many a gentleman of your houſe: I promiſe you, your 
kindred hath made my eyes water ere now. I defire you 
more acquaintance, good maſter Muſtard-ſeed, 


Tita. Come, wait upon him; lead him to my bower. _ 
e 


« The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 

« And 'gins to pale his uneffeRual fire,” M. Mason. 
* A ſuaſb is an immature peaſcod. STEEVENS, | 
5 The Oxford edition reads know your parentage ell, I believe 
the corre ction is right, Jon N SON. 


Parentage was not eaſily corrupted to patience, I fancy, the true word 
is, paſſions, ſufferings. 

There is an ancient ſatirical Poem entitled. The Poor Man's Paſſions, 
[i. e. ſufferings,] or Poverty's patience,” Patience and Paſſions are ſo 
alike in ſound, that a careleſs tranſcriber or compoſitor might eaſily have 
fubſtituted the former word for the latter. FARMER. 

Theſe words are ſpoken ironically. According te the opinion prevailing 
in our author's time, muſtard was ſuppoſed to excite to cho!er. REE. 


' Perhaps we ſhould read.] know you paſſing well,” M. Masox, 
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The moon, methinks, looks with a wat'ry eye; 
And when ſhe weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting ſome enforced chaſtity, 
Tie up my love's tongue, and bring him ſilently. 
[ Excant, 


SCENE II. 
Another part of the Wood, 
Enter OBzZRON, 


Obe. JI wonder, if Titania be awak'd; 
Then, what it was that next came in her eye, 
Which ſhe muſt dote on in extremity, 


Enter PUCK. 


Here comes my meſſenger,— How now, mad ſpirit ? 

What night-rule ® now about this haunted grove ? 
Puck, My miſtreſs with a monſter is in love, 

Near to her cloſe and confecrated bower, 

While ſhe was in her dull and ſleeping hour, 

A crew of patches,” rude mechanicals, 

'That work for bread upon Atheniaa ſtalls, 

Were met together to rehearſe a play, 


Intended for great Theſcus' nuptial day, 
H 6 The 


© Night-rule in this place ſhould ſ-em to mean, what frolick of the 
night, what revelry is going forward ? 

It appears, from the old ſong of R:bin-Go2dfe!loww, in the third volume 
of Dr. Percy's Religues of Ancient Englifh Perry, that it was the office of 
this waggith ſpirit «to viewe [or ſupcrintend] the night - ſports.” 

STEEVENS, 

7 Patch was in the old language uſed as a term of opprobry ; perhaps 
with much the ſame import as we uſe raogam:/fir, or tatterdemaſiun. 

ſounsons 

Puck calls the players, „ia crew of patc'cr.”* A common opprobrious 
term, which probably took its riſe from Patcb, cardinal Wolſey's fool, 
In the weſtern counties, creſs-parch is ſtill wicd tor perwerſe, ill- natur d 
foil. T. WaArTon. 

The name was rather taken from the fart J or yd coats worn by the 

fools or jeſters of thoſe times. 
1 ſhould ſuppoſe patch to be merely a corruption of the Italian Pax go, 
which ſignifies properly a fol. So, in Ye Merchant of Venice, AR II. 
ic. v. Shylock ſays of Launcetot; The patch 35 kind en, artet hav - 
ing juſt called him, that fool of Hagar's H- TYAN r. 
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The ſhalloweſt thick-ſkin of that barren ſort,® ! 

Who Pyramus preſented, in their ſport 1 

Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake: | 

When I did him at this advantage take, 

An ais's now19 I fixed on his head; | 

Anon, his 'Thiſbe muſt he anſwered, „ 
5 


And forth my mimick * comes: When they him ſpy, 
As wild geeſe that the creeping fowler eye, 

Or ruſſet-pated choughs,3 many ia ſort, 

Rifing and cawing at the gun's report 

Sever themſelves, and madly ſweep the {ky ; 

So, at his ſight, away his fellows fly 

And, at our tamp,s here o'er and o'er one falls; 


He 


3 Barren is dull, unfregnants STEEVENS. 
9 A head. Saxon. JorNSUN, | 
The following receipt tor the proceſs tr.cd on Bottom, occurs in Aber- | 
tus Magnus de Secretis : Si vis quod caput hominis aſmil-tur cap.ti aſini, 
ſume de ſ-gimine afſzl!li, & unge hominem in capite, & fic appareblit.“ 
There was a tranſlation of this book in Shakfpeare's time. Dove. 
2 Minncel is the reading of the old quart», and 1 believe right. Minne- 
in, now minx, is a nice trifling girl, Mank is apparentiy a word of 
contempt, Jotinsox. 
The chengb is a bird of the daw kind. STEZVERNS. 
,] Company. So above; 
«« that barren ſort.“” JonnxSON. 
5. This ſeems to be a vicious reading. Fairies are never repreſented 
timping, or cf a ſize that ſhould give force to a ſtamp, nor could they 
havz diſtinguiſhed the ſtamps of Puck from thoſe of their own com- 
panions. I read; t 
„% Ard at 2 ſtump here ver and dr ene fait.” 
S Drayton : | 
« A fair he in bis Lead-picce feel, 
« Aga a ſtubbed tree be rect, 
« Arid up Tteent fer H: bgoblin's heelt; 
« fas, bis orim was dizzy, 
« At length uw on bis feet be vers, 
« Holg:bin fumes, Hubgobim frets, 
4% And as again be forward ſets, 
« Ace through the buſocs feranbles, 
« 4 tump doth tip him is bis face, 
« Dervn fell p:or Hos upon bis face, 
« And (amentably tore bis cafe, 
« fimeang the briers and brambles.” Joux $oN. 
I adhere to the old reading. The famp of a fairy might be efficacious 
though rot lcud; neither is it neceſlarcy to fuppele, when ſupernatural 
be:ngs 
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He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 
"Their ſenſe, thus weak, loſt with their fears, thus ſtrong, 
Made ſenſeleſs things begin to do them wrong: 
For briers and thorns at their apparel ſnatch ; 
Some, ſleeves; ſome, hats: “ from yielders all things catch, 
I led them on in this diſtracted fear, 
And left ſweet Pyramus trantiated there: 
When in that moment (fo it came to paſs,) 
Titania wak'd, and ftraightway lov'd an aſs. 

Obe. This falls out better than I could deviſe, 
But haſt thou yet latch'd 7 the Athenian's eyes 
With tue love-juice, as | did bid thee do? 

Puch. I took him ſleeping, —that is finiſh'd too, 
And the Athenian woman by his fide; 
That, when he wak'd, of force ſhe mult be ey'd, 

12 Enter 


beings are ſpoken of, that the ſize of the agent determines the force of 
the actien. That fairies did ſar p to ſome purpoſe, may be known from 
the f.llowing paitage in Olaus Magnus de Gentibus Septentrianalibus.— 
« Vero ſaltum adeo profune in terram imprefferant, ut locus infignt ardere 
orbiculariter peretus, non parit arenti redivivum cefpite gramen.'* Shak- 
ſpeace's owa authority, however, is molt decifive. See the concluſicn of 
the firit ſcene of the fourth act: 

« Come, my queen, take hand with me, 

« And ee the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be.“ 

; STEEVENS, 


Honeſt Reginald Scott, fays, „ Our grandams maides were wont to ſet 
a doll of milke before Incubus, and his couſin Robin G9od-fellow, for 
grinding of malt or muſtard, and (weeping the houſe at midaight: and—th:t 
he wou'd chate exceedingly, if the maid or good wife of the houſe, having 
compamon of his nakednes, laid anie clothes for him beeſides his metle of 
witite bread and milke, which was his ſtanding fee. For in that caſe he 
fiith, What: have we here? Hemton, hamten, here will I never more 
tread nor flampen,”” Diſcowerte of Witchcraft, 1584, p. 85. RI TSO. 
S There is the like image in Drayton, of quzen Mab and her fairies 
flying from Hobgoblin: 
Some tere ar. ff, and ſyme a grun, 
« *Gainſt one another juſkiing ; 
« They flew abut like chaff ? th! wind), 
«For bafte Ju At their maſks behind, 
Same could nt ſtay their gl-wes te find, ; 
« There never Was fuch buſting.” fORNSON» 
7 Or letch'd, lick'd over, /:cber, to lick, French, HAnMER, 
In the North, it ſignifics to inet. STEEVENS | 
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Enter NEMETRIUS and HERMIL A, 


Obe. Stand cloſe ; this is the ſame Athenian. 
Puck, This is the woman, but not this the man. 
Dem. O, why rebuke you him that loves you ſo ? 
Lay breath ſo bitter on your bitter foe. 
Her. Now I but chide, but I ſhould uſe thee worſe ; 
For thou, I fear, haſt given me cauſe to curſe, 
If thou haſt ſlain Lyſander in his ſleep, 
Being o'er ſhoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 
And kill me too, 
The ſun was not ſo true unto the day, 
As he to me: Would he have ſtol'n away 
From fleeping Hermia ? I'll believe as ſoon, 
This whole earth may be bor'd ; and that the moon 
May through the center creep, and ſo diſpleaſe 
Her brother's noon-tide with the Antipodes,? 
It cannot be, but thou haſt murder'd him; 
So ſhould a murderer look; ſo dead, ſo grim. 
Den. So ſhould the murder'd look; and ſo ſhould I, 
Pierc'd through the heart with your ſtern cruelty : 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering ſphere, 
Her. What's this to my Lyſander ? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 
Dem, I had rather give his carcaſe to my hounds, 
Her. Out, dog! out, cur! thou driv'ſt me paſt the bounds 
Of maiden's patience, Haſt thou ſlain him then ? 
Henceforth be never number'd among men! 
O! onee tell true, tell true, even for my ſake; 
Durft thou have look'd upon him, being awake, 
And haſt thou kill'd him ſleeping ? O brave touch ! 3 8 
ou] 


An alluſion to the proverb, Over ſpoes, over boots, Joun SON. 

9 Dr. Warburton would read i' th antipedes, which Mr. Edwards ri- 
dicules without mercy. The alteration is certainly not neceſſary, but it is 
not ſo unlucky, as he imagined. Shirley has the ſame expreſſion in his 
Andremana : 

«© To be a whore, is more unknown to her, 
« Then what is done in the antipodes.“ 

In for among is frequent in old language. FARMER. 

* She means, Haſt thou killd him ſleeping, whom, when awake; 
thou didſt not dare to look upon? MALONE, 
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Could not a worm, an adder, do ſo much? 
An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder itung. 
Dem, You ſpend your paſſion on a miſpris'd mood : 3 
J am not guilty of Lyſander's blood; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell, 
Her, I pray thee, tell me then that he is well, 
Dem. An if I could, what ſhould I get therefore? 
Her. A privilege, never to ſee me more. — 
And from thy hated preſence part I ſo : 
See me no more, whether he be dead or no. = 
Dem. "There 1s no following her in this fierce vein : 
Here, therefore, for a while I will remain, 
So ſorrow's heavineſs doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt ſleep doth ſorrow owe; 
Which now in ſome light meaſure it will pay, 
If for his tender here I make ſome ſtay. [Lies down, 
Obe. What haſt thou done? thou halt miſtaken quite, 
And laid the love-juice on ſome true-love's ſight: 
Of thy miſpriſion muſt perforce enſue | 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true, 
Puck. Then fate o'er-rules ; that, one man holding troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. , 
Obe. About the wood go ſwifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find: 
All fancy-fick ſhe is, and pale of cheer 4 
With ſighs of love, that coſt the freſh blood dear; 
By ſome illuſion ſee thou bring her here; 
I'll charm his eyes, againſt ſhe do appear, 


Pack, 


Tech in Shakſpeare's time was the ſame with our exploit, or rather 
Arete. A brave touch, a noble ſtroke, wn grand coup. «6 Maſon vas very 
merry, pleaſantly playing both with the ſhrewd touches of many curſt beys, 
and tbe ſmall diſcretion FA many lewd ſchoolmaſters.” Aſcham. Jounson. 

A touch anciently fignified a trick. In the old black letter tory of 
Fowleglas, it is always uſed in that ſenſe ; «for at all times he did 
ſome mad touch,” STEEVENS. 

3 Miſtaken ; ſo below miſpriſion is miſtake. Jon x SON. 

Mcd is anger, or perhaps rather in this place, capricious fancy. | 

MALONEs 


* (Cheer, from the Italian cara, is frequently uſed by old Engliſh writers 
Fer count2nance, STEEVENS., 6 
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Puck. I go, I go; look, how I go; 
Switter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. 


Obe. Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink in apple of his eye! 
When his love he doth eſpy, 
Let her ſhine as gloriouſly 
As the Venus of the ſky. — 
When thou wak'ſt, if ſhe be by, 
Beg of her for remedy. 


Re-enter Puck. 


Puck. Captain of our fairy band, 


Helena 1s here at hand ; 

And the youth, miſtook by me, 
Pleading for a lover's fee; 

Shall we their fond pageant ſee ? 
Lord, what fools theſe mortals be! 


Obe. Stand afide : the noiſe they make, 
Will cauſe Demetrius to awake. 


Puck. Then will two, at once, woo one; 


That muit needs be ſport alone: 


And thoſe things do 


eſt pleaſe me, 


That befal prepoſterouſly. 


Euter LYSANDER and HELENA. 


[ Exit, 


Ly/. Why ſhould you think, that I ſhould woo in ſcorn ? 


Scorn and derifion never come in tears: 


Lcok, when I vow, I weep; and vows ſo born, 


In their nativity all truth appears. 


Now can theſe things in me ſcem ſcorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true ? 5 
Hel. You do advance your cunning more and more. 
When truth kills truth, O deviliſh-holy fray : 
Theſe vows are Hermia's ; Will you give her o'er ? 
Weigh oath with bath, and you will nothing weigh: 
Your vows, to her and me, put in two ſcales, 
Will even weigh; and both as light as tales. 


L/. 


5 This is ſaid in alluſion to the badges (i. e. family creſts) ancicatty 


worn on the fliceves of icrvants and retainers, 


STEEVENS, 
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Ly/. T had no judgement, when to her I ſwore. 
Hel. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o'er, 
Ly/. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Dem, [awating.] O Helen, goddefs, nymph, perfect, 
divine! | 
To what, my love, ſhall I compare thine eyne ? 
Cryſtal is muddy, O, how ripe in ſhow 
Thy lips, thoſe kifling cherries, tempting grow! 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus' ſnow,“ 
Fann'd with the eaſtern wind, turns to a crow, 
When thou hold'it up thy hand: O let me kiſs 
This princeſs of pure white, this ſeal of bliſs! 
Ilel. O ſpite! O hell! I ſee you all are bent 
To ſet againſt me, for your merriment, 
If you were civil, and knew courteſy, 
You would not do me thus much injury, 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you muſt join, in ſouls,” to mock me too? 
It you were men, as men you are in ſhow, 
You would not uſe a gentle lady ſo: 
To vow, and ſwear, and ſuperpraiſe my parts, 
When, I am ſure, you hate me with your hearts, 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia; 
And now both rivals, to mock Helena: 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 
Jo conjure tcars up in a poor maid's eyes, 
With your deriſion! none, of noble ſort,® 
Would fo offend a virgin; and extort 9 
A poor ſoul's patience, all to make you ſport. 


Lyf: 


5 Taurus is the name of a range of mountains in Aſia. JontNSON. 
7 i. e. join heartity, unite in the ſime mind. STEEVENS. 
I rather believe the line ſhould read thus; 
« But you muſt join, i ſouls, to mock rae too? 
Il! is often uſed for bad, «vicked. TV rkwalT Ts 
This is a very reaſoaabic conjecture, though I think it hardly right. 
Jonx80N., 

We meet with this phraſe in an old p>em by Robert Dabourne $ 

66 Men thift their faſhions — 

„They are in ſos the ſame.” FARMER. 
B Fort is here uſed tor cerree Or quality, NMALOxX E. 
9 Huta, torment, fJ0uN50Ns 
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Ly/. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not ſo; 
For you love Hermia; this, you know, I know : 
And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermia's love I yield you up my part; 

And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 
Whom Ido love, and will do to my death, 

Tlel. Never did mockers waſte more idle breath. 

Dem, Lyſander, keep thy Hermia; I will none: 
If e'er Ilov'd her, all that love is gone, 

My heart with her but, as gueit-wiſe, ſojourn'd ; 
And now to Helen it is home return'd, 
There to remain. 

L/ Helen, it is not ſo. 

Dem. Diſparage not the faith thou doſt not know, 
Leſt, to thy peril, thou aby it dear,— 

Look, where thy love comes; yonder is thy dear, 


Euter Herwia, 


Her. Dark night, that from the eye his fun ion takes, 
The ear m te quick of apprehenſion makes; 
Wherein it doth impair the ſceing ſenſe, 
It pays the hearing doubl- recompence ;— 
Thou art not by my mine eye, Lyſander, found; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy ſound, 
But why unkindly did'ſt thou leave me fo? 
Ly. Why ſhould he ſtay, whom love doth preſs to go? 
Her. What love could preſs Lyſander from my fide ? 
Ly/. Lyſander's love, that would not let him hide, 
Fair Helena; who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes * and eyes of light. 
Why ſee k 'ſt thou me? could not this male thee know, 
The hate I bare thee made me leave thee (» ? 
Her, You ſpeak not as you think ; it cannot be. 
Hel. Lo, ſhe 1s one of this confederacy ! 
Now I perceive they have conjoin'd, all three, 
To faſhion this falſe ſport in ſpite of me. 


In- 
2 Shakſpeare uſ2s O for a circle, STEEVENS. 
D'Ewes s Journal of Queen Elizibetb's Parliaments, p. 650, mentions a 
patent to make ſpangles and ces of gold; and I think haberdaſhers cal 
(mall curtain rings, O's, 25 being ircular. Tor Tr. 
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Injurious Hermia ! moſt ungrateful maid! 

Have you conſpir'd, have you with theſe contriv'd 
To bait me with this foul deriſion ? 

Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 

The fiſters' vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty- footed time 

For parting us,—Q, and is all forgot ? 3 

All ſchool-days' friendſhip, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 4. 

Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one ſampler, ſitting on one cuſhion, 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming et, 

But yet a union in partition, | 
Two lovely berries moulded on one ſtem : 
So, with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart; 
Two of the firit, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt,s 


And 

0, and is all forgit ?] Mr. Gibbon obſerves, that in a poem 
of Gregory Nazianzen on his own life, are ſome beautiful lines which 
burſt from the heart, and ſp2ak the pangs of injured and loft friendſhip, 
reſembling theſe. He adds © Shakſpeare had never read the poems of 
Gregory Nazianzen : he was ignorant of the Greek language; but his 
mother tongue, the language of nature, is the ſame in Cappdocia and in 
Britain.“ 

Gibbon's Hiſt, Vol. III. P · 15. REED. 

+ Artificial is ingenious, artful. SrEEVNNS. 

5 The old copies read—/ife coats, & c. STEEVENS. 

The true corre ction of the paſſage 1 owe to the friendſhip and commu- 
nication of the ingenious Martin Folkes, eſq.— T wo of the frft, ſecond, 
Sc. are ters peculiar in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh the different uarterings 
of coats, THEOBALD. 

Theſe are, as Theobald obſerves, terms peculiar to beraldry; but that 
obſervation does not help to explain them, — Every branch of a family is 
called a houſe ; and none but the firſt of the firſt houſe can bear the arms of 
the family, without ſome diſtinction. Two of the firſt, therefore, means 
too coats of the firſt bauſe, which are properly due but to one. M. MASON. 

According to the rules of heraldry, the firft houſe only, (e. g. a father 
who has a ſor living, or an elder brother as diſtinguiſhed from a younger, ) 
has a right to bear the family coat, The ſon's coat is diſtinguiſhed from 
the father's by a label; the younger brother's from the elder's by gg 
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And will you rent our ancient love aſunder, 
Jo join with men in ſcorning your poor friend? 
It is not friendly, *tis not maidenly : 
Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it; 
Though I alone do feel the injury, 
Fer. J am amazed at your paſſionate words: 
T ſcorn you not; it ſeems that you ſcorn me. 
2. Have you not ſet Lyſander, as in ſcorn, 
To {ollow me, and praiſe my eyes and face ? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 
(Who even but now did ſpurn me with his foot,) 
To call me goddeſs, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Precious, celeſtial? Wherefore ſpeaks he this 
To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lyfander 
Deny yeur love, ſo rich within his ſoul, 
And tender me, forſooth, affection; 
But by your ſetting on, by your conſent ? 
What though I be not ſo in grace as you, 
So hung upon with love, ſo fortunate ; 
Bat miſera le moſt, to love unlov'd ? 
This yon ſhould pity, rather than deſpiſe. 
Her. J underſtand not what you mean by this. 
Hel. Ay, do, perſever, counterfeit ſad looks, 
Make mows upon me when I turn my back ; 
Wink at each other; hold the ſweet jeſt up: 
This ſport, well carried, ſhall be chronicled, 
If you hare any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me ſuch an argument.“ 
But, fare ye well: 'tis partly mine own fault; 
Which death, or abſence, ſoon ſhall remedy. 
L/. Stay, gentle Helena; hear my excuſe; 
My love, my life, my ſoul, fair Helena! 
Hel. O excellent! 
Her. Sweet, do not ſcorn her ſo. 
Dem, If ſhe cannot entreat, I can compel, 


The ſame creſt is common to both. Helena therefore means to ſay, that 
ſhe and her friend were as cloſely united, as much one perton, as it they 
were beth »f the firſt houſe ; as if they both had the privilege due but to one 
perſon, (viz. to him of the firſt houſe;) the right of bearing the family 


coat without any diſtinguiſhing mark. MaLoxE. 
Such aſubj.Z of light merriment. Jouris0Ne 
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Ly/. "Thou canſt compel no more than (te entreat ; 
Thy threats have no more ſtrength, than her weak prayers, 
Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do; x | 
J ſwear by that which I will loſe for thee, 
To prove him falſe, that ſays I love thee not. 
Dem. | ſay, I love thee more than he can do. 
Ly/. If thou ſay ſo, withdraw, and prove it too. 
Dem, Quick, come,— | 
er, Lyſander, whereto tends all this? 
Ly/. Away, you Ethiop! 
ents No, no, fir :—he will 
Seem to break looſe ; take on, as you would follow ; 
But yet come not: You are a tame man, go! 
LY. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr : vile thing, let looſes 
Or 1 will ſhake thee from me, like a ſerpent. 
Her. Why are you grown ſo rude ? what change is this, 
Sweet love ? 
Ly/. Thy love? out, tawny Tartar, out ! 
Out, loathed medicine!-hated potion, hence! 
Her, Do you not jeſt ? 
7; Ss Yes, ſooth; and ſo do you, 
Ly/. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee, 
Dem, I would, I had your bond: for, I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you; I'll not truſt your word. 
Ly/. What, ſhould I hurt her, ftrike her, kill her dead ? 
Although I hate her, I'll not harm her ſo. 
Her, What, can you do me greater harm, than hate ? 
Hate me! wherefore ? O me! what news, my love ? 
Am not I Hermia ? Are not you Lyſander ? 
I am as fair now, as I was erewhile, 
Since night, you lov'd me; yet, ſince night, you left me: 
Why, then you left me,—O, the gods forbid !\— 
In earneſt, ſhall I fay ? | 
Ly/. Ay, by my life; 
And never did deſire to ſee thee more, 
Therefore, be out of hope, of queſtion, doubt, 
Be certain, nothing truer ; 'tis no jeſt, 
That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 
Her. O me! you juggler ! you canker-bloſſom ! 7 
You 
7 The canker-bl;/:m is not in this place the bleſſom of the canker or 
2 wild 


LY 
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You thief of love! what, have you come by night, 
And ftol'n my love's heart from him? 

Hel. Fine, 1'faith ' 
Have you no modeſty, no maiden ſhame, 
No touch of baſhfulneſs? What, will you tear 
Impatient anſwers from my gentle tongue ? 
Fie, fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you! 

Her, Puppet! why ſo? Ay, that way goes the game, 
Now I perceive that ſhe hath made compare 
Between our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd her height ; 
And with her perſonage, her tall perſonage, 
Her height, forſooth, ſhe hath prevail'd with him.— 
And are you grown ſo high in his elteem, 
Becauſe I am fo dwarfiſh, and fo low ? 
| How low am I, thou painted maypole? ſpeak; 
| How low am I? I am not yet ſo low, 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me: I was never curſt;* 
I have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhneſs; 

I am a right maid for my cowardice; 

Let her not ſtrike me : You, perhaps, may think, 
\ Becauſe ſhe's ſomething lower than myſelf, 
That I can match her. | 
| Her. Lower ! hark, again, 
| Hel. Good Hermia, do not be ſo bitter with me. 
l I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
| 
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Did ever keep your counſels, never wrong'd you ; 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 

| I told him of your ſtealth unto this wood: 

He follow'd you; for love, I follow'd him. 

® ; But he hath chid me hence ; and threaten'd me 
| To ftrike me, ſpurn me, nay, to kill me too: 


And 


cvild roſe, which our author alludes to in Much ado about Nothing, Act 1. 
ſc. i; 
© had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roſe in his grace; but a 
| worm that preys on the leaves or buds of flowers, always beginning in 
| the middle. So, in this play, At II. ſe. iti 
1 &« Some to kill canters in the muſk-roſe buds," SrryEVrus. 
[4 8 j. e. ſhrewiſh or miſchieyous. Thus in the old proverbial Hying, 
c C ſt cows have ſhort horns.) STEFTE NS, 


2 
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And now, {9 you will let me quiet pO. 
To Athens will I bear my folly back, 
And follow you no further: Let me go: 
You ſce how ſimple and how fond J am.? 
Her, Why. get you gone: Who is't that hinders you? 
Hel, A fooliſh heart, that I leave here behind. 
Her, What, with Lyſander ? 


Hel. With Demetrius, 
Ly/. Be not afraid: ſhe ſhall not harm thee, Helena, 
Dem, No, fir ; ſhe ſhall not, though you take her part, 
Hel. O, when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ſhrewd ; 
She was a vixen, when ſhe went to ſchool ; * 
And, though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fierce, 
Her. Little again? nothing but low and little? 
Why will you ſuffer her to flout me thus ? 
Let me come to her, 
J. Get you gone, you dwarf; 
You minimus, of hind'ring knot-graſs made; 
You bead, you acorn, 


Dem. You are too officious, 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices, 


Let her alone; ſpeak not of Helena; 

Take not her part : for if thou doſt intend 4 
Never ſo little ſhow of love to her, 

Thou ſhalt aby 1t,s 


Ly/. Now ſhe holds me not ; 
Now follow, if thou dar'ſt, to try whoſe right, 
Or thine or mine, 1s moſt in Helena, 


Dem, Follow? nay, I'll go with thee, cheek by jole. 


[ Exeunt Lys. and DEM, 
Her, 


9 Fond, i. e. fooliſh. STEEveNs, 


> Vixen or fixen primitively ſignifies a female fox. STEEVENTS. 

It appears that knot-graſs was anciently ſuppoſed to prevent the 
growth of any animal or child. 

That prince of verboſe and pedantic coxcombs, Richard Tomlinſon, 
apothecary, in his tranſlation of Renadæus his Diſpenſatory, 1657, informs 
us that knot-graſs is a low reptant hearb, with exile, copious, nodoſe, 
and geniculated branches.“ Perhaps no hy pochondriack is to be found, 
who might not derive his cure from the perutal of any ſingle chapter in 
this work. STEEVENSe 8 

+ —intend— | i. e. pretend, STEEVENS. 


** 


- To aby ie to pay dear for, to ſuffer. STEEvVENS., 
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Her. Vou, miſtreſs, all this coil is long of you: | 
Nay, go not back, Np 4 
Hel. I will not truſt you, I; 1 
Nor longer ſtay in your curſt company. 
Vour hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray; 
My legs are longer though, to run away, [ Exit, 
Her. I am amaz'd, and know not what to ſay. 
Py HAY — [ Exit, purſuing HELENA. 25 
Obe. This is thy negligence: ſtill thou miſtak ſt, 4 
Or elſe commit'ſt thy knaveries wilfully. , 
Puck. Believe me, king of ſhadows, I miſtook, 
Did not you tell me, I ſhould know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on ? 
And ſo far blameleſs proves my enterprize, 
That I have 'nointed an Athenian's eyes: 
And ſo far am I glad it ſo did ſort,* 
As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. 
Obe. Thou ſeeſt, theſe lovers ſbek a place to fight: 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcaſt the night; 
The ftarry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron; 
And lead theſe teſty rivals ſo aſtray, 
As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Ly ſander ſometime frame thy tongue, 
Then ſtir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 
And ſometime rail thou like Demetrius ; 
And from each other look thou lead them thus, 
Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting ſleep 
| With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 
| Then cruſh this herb into Ly ſander's eye; 
Whoſe liquor hath this virtuous property," 
To take from thence all error, with his might, : 
And make his eye-balls roll with wonted fight, ; 
When they next wake, all this derifion | 
Shall ſeem a dream, and fruitleſs viſion ; 
And back to Athens ſhall the lovers wend,® 
With leagues, whoſe date till death ſhall never end, 


Whiles 
5 — — / dd ſort,] So happen in the iſſue. Jon xsox. 
7 —virtuous property, ] Salutiferous. So he calls, in The T.mpeſt, 
foiſensus deco, wicked dew, JOHNSON» 
- oend, ] i. e. go. STEVEENS, 


— ——U— 
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Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 
I'll to my queen, and beg her Indian boy; 
And then I will her charmed eye releaſe | 
From monſter's view, and all things ſhall be peace. 
Puck. My fairy lord, this muſt be done with haſte; 
For night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt, 
And yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger; | 
At whoſe approach, ghoſts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to church-yards ; damned fpirits all, 
That in croſs-ways and floods, have burial,” 
Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 
For fear leſt day ſhould look their ſhames upon, 
They wilfully themſelves exile from light, 
And muſt for aye conſort with black-brow'd night. 
Obe. But we are ſpirits of another ſort: . 
I with the morning's love have oft made ſport ; * 
And, like a foreſter, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eaſtern gate, all fiery-red, | 
Opening on Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his falt-green ftreams. 
But, notwithſtanding, haſte ; make no delay : 74 
We may effect this buſineſs yet ere day. [ Ex Obe. 
Puck. Up and down, up and down ; 
I will lead them up and down : 


9 i. e. The ghoſts of ſelf murderers, who are buried in croſs-roads ; 
and of thoſe who being drowned, were condemned (according to the opi- 
nion of the ancients) to wander for a hundred years, as the rites of ſepul- 
ture had never been regularly beſtowed on their bodies. That the waters 
were ſometimes the place of xefidence for damned ſpirits, we learn from 
the ancient bl. l. Romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artiys. STEREVENS, 


2 How ſuch a waggith ſpirit as the King of the Fairies might make 
ſport with an antiquated lover, or his miſtreſs in his abſence, may bs 
eaſily underſtood. Dr. Johnſon reads with all the modern editors, «« 1 
with the morning ligbe, &. STEEVENS. 

Will not this pailage bear a different explanation? By the morning's lo 
I apprehend Cephalus, the mighty hunter and paramour of Aurora, is in- 
tended, The context, „ And, like a foreſter,” &c. ſeems to ſhow chat 
the chace was the ſport which Oberon boaſts he partook with the morning's 


{,ve, Holt WHITE. 


3 What the fairy Monarch means to inform Puck of, is this. That 
he was not compelled, like meaner ſpirits, to vaniſh at the firſt appearance 
of the dawn. STEEVEXNS. | 


Vor. II. I | I am 
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I am fear'd in field and town; 
Goblin, lead them up and down, 
Here comes one, 
Enter LxSAN DER. 


75 Where art thou, proud Demetrius? ſpeak thou now. 


Puck, Here, villain; drawn and ready. Where art thou? 


Ly/. I will be with thee ſtraight. 
Puck. 


Follow me then 
To plainer ground, 


[Exit Lys. as following the voice. 
Euter Dr MERTRITUs. 


Dem. Lyſander! ſpeak again, 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art Fer. fled ? peat 
Speak. In ſome buſh? Where doſt thou hide thy head? 

Puck, Thou coward, art thou bragging to the ſtars, 
Telling the buſhes that thou look'ſt for wars, | 
And wilt not come ? Come, recreant ; come, thou child ; 
I'll whip thee with a rod : He is defil'd, 

That draws a ſword on thee, 


Dem, | Yea art thou there ? 
Puck, Follow my voice ; we'll try no manhood here. 
| [ Ex eunt. 


Re-enter LYSANDER, 


Ly/. He goes before me, and ſtill dares me on : 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter-heel'd, . 
I follow'd faſt, but faſter he did fly; 
That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 
And here will reſt me. Come, thou gentle day! 
[ Lies down. 
For if but once thou ſhow me thy grey light, 
I'll find Demetrius, and revenge this ſpite. 


Re. enter Puck and DEMETRIUS, 


Pack, Ho, ho! ho, ho! 4 Coward, why com'ſt thou not? 
Dem, 


4 This exclamation would have been utter'd by Puck with greater pro- 


priety, if he were not now playing an aſſumed character, which he, in the 
perſent inſtance, ſeems to forget. MaLons. 


* 1 ˙ w 
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Dem. Abide me, if thou dar'ſt; for well I wot, 
Thou runn'ſ before me, ſhifting every place; 
And dar'ſt not ſtand, nor look me in the face. 


Where art thou ? 
Puck, Come hither ; I am here. 
Dem, Nay, then thou mock'ſt me. Thou ſhalt buy this 
dear, 


If ever I thy face by day- light ſee : 

Now, go thy way. Faintneſs conſtraineth me 

To meaſure out my length on this cold bed, — 

By day's approach look to be viſited. [Lies dawn and fepr, 


Enter HELENA, 


Hel. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours: ſhine, comforts, from the eaſt ; 
That I may back to Athens, by day-light, 
From theſe that my poor company deteſt ;— 
And, ſleep, that ſometime ſhuts up forrow's eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company. [ Sheprs 
Puck. Yet but three? Come one more; 
Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here ſhe comes, curſt, and ſad ;— 
Cupid is a knaviſh lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad, 


Exter Her MIA, 


Her. Never ſo weary, never ſo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers ; 
I can no further crawl, no further go; 
My legs can keep no pace with my deſires, 
Here will I reſt me, till the break of day. 
Heavens ſhield Lyſander, if they mean a fray! [Lies down, 
Puck, On the ground 


Sleep ſound : 
I'll apply 
To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy, 
[ Squeezing the juice on LYSANDER'S eye. 
I 2 When 


* 1. e. thou ſhalt dearly pay for this, Though this is ſenſe, and may 


wel} 
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When thou wak'R, 
Thou tak'ft5 
True delight 
In the fight 
Of thy former lady's eye : 
And the country proverb known, 
That every man Would take his own, 
In your waking ſhall be ſhown : 
Jack ſhall have Jill; 
Nought ſhall go ill; | 
The man ſhall have his mare again, and all ſhall be well, 
[Exit PV cx.— DE. HEL. &c. /leep. 


ACT IV. SCENE I.7 
The ſame, 


Exter TITANIA and BoTToM, Fairies attending ; Onzroy 
behind, unſeen, 


Tita. Come, fit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, “ | 
And ſtick muſk-roſes in thy ſleek ſmooth head, 
And kiſs thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 
Bat, Where's Peas-bloſſom ? 
P eas, Ready. 


Bor. Scratch my head, Peas-bloſſom.—Where's monſieur 
Cobweb ? | | 


Cob. 


well enough ſtand, yet the poet perhaps wrote tb, ſhalt by it dear. So, 
in another place, thou ſhalt aby it. So, Milton, dearly I abide that 
boaſt fo vain,” Jonnson. | ; 

6 The ſecond line would be improved, I think, both in its meaſure 
and conſtruction, if it were written thus: | 

When thou wak'ſt, 
See thou tak'ſt, | 
True delight, &c. TYIWIIr r. 

7 I ſee no reaſon why the fourth act ſhould begin here, when there 
Feems no interruption of the action. In the old quartos of 1600, there is 
no diviſion of acts, which ſeems to have been afterwards arbitarily made 
In the firſt folio, and may therefore be altered at pleaſure, Jon x SOON. 

To coy is to ſooth, to ſtroke. STEEVENS. ES 
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Cob, Ready. 

Bot. Monſieur Cobweb; good monſieur, get your weapons 
in your hand, and kill me a red-hip'd humble-bee on the top 
of a thiſtle; and, good monſieur, bring me the honey -bag. 
Do not fret yourſelf too much in the action, monſieur ; 
and, good monſieur, have a care the honey-bag break not ; 
I would be loth to have you over-flown with a honey-bag, 
ſignior.— Where's monſieur Muſtard-ſeed ? 

Muſt. Ready. 

Bot. Give me your neif,9 monſieur Muſtard-ſeed, Pray 

you, leave your courteſy, good monſieut. 
Mit. What's your will? 

Bot, Nothing, good monſieur, but to help cavalero Cob- 
web ® to ſcratch, I muſt to the barber's, monſieur; for, 
methinks, I am marvellous hairy about the face; and I am 
ſuch a tender aſs, if my hair do but tickle me, 1 mult ſcratch, 

Tita, What, wilt thou hear ſome muſick, my ſweet love? 

Bot. I have a reaſonable good ear in muſick: let us have 
the tongs 2 and the bones, 

Tita. Or, ſay, ſweet love, what thou defir'ſt to eat. 

Bot, Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch your 
good dry oars, Methinks, I have a great deſire to a bottle 
of hay: good hay, ſweet hay, hath no fellow. 

Tita, f have a venturous fairy that ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee new nuts, 

Bot. I had rather have a handful, or two, of dried peas, 
But, I pray you, let none of your people ſtir me; I have an 
expoſition of ſleep come upon me. 

Tila. Sleep thou, and i will wind thee in my arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away.3 
So doth the woodbine, the ſweet honeyſuckle,4 

13 Gently 

9 ei,, ] i. e. fiſt. | 

Without doubt it ſhould be Cavalero Peas-Glofſom , as for cavalero 
Cebæveb, he had juſt been diſpatched upon a perilous adventure. GRV. 

The old ruſtic muſick of the torgs and key. STEEVENS. 

3 1, e. difperſe yourſelves, and ſcout out ſeverally, in your watch, that 
danger approach us from no quarter. TxxoBALD. 

+ What does the 4woodbine entwiſt? The boney-ſuckle, But the 2vood- 
bine and boney-ſuckle were, till now, but two names for one and the ſame 
plant. Florio, in his Italian Dictionary, interprets Madre Selva by Rue 

me 
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Gently entwiſt, the female ivy 5 ſo 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm, 

O, how I love thee! how 1 dote on thee ! [ they fleep. 
OBrRroN 


bine or honie-ſuckle, We muſt therefore find a ſupport for the <woodline as 


well as for the ig % Which is done by reading the lines thus: 


% So doth the 2woodbine, the ſeocet boney-ſuckle, 
« Gentle entwwiſt the maple; ivy ſo 
« Emings the barky fingers of the elm.“ 


The corruption might happen by the firſt blunderer dropping the p in 
writing the word maple, which word thence became male. A following 
tranſcriber, for the ſake of a little ſenſe and meaſure, thought fit to change 
this male into female; and then tacked it as an epithet to ivy. 

WARBURTON» 
Mr, Upton reads : 
Fo doth the woodrine the ſtoeet Boney: ſuchle, 
for bark of the wood. Shakſpeare perhaps only meant, ſo the leaves 
involve the flower, uſing evgodbine for the plant, and boneyfuckle for the 
flower; or perhaps Skakſpeare made a blunder, Jon NsOx. 

The thought is Chaucer's. See his Troilus and Creſſeide, v. 1236. 

What Shakſpeare ſeems to mean, is this—So the woodbine, i. e. the 
ſweet boney- ſuckle, doth gently entaviſt the barky fingers of the elm, and ſo does 
che female ivy enring the ſame fingers. It is not unfrequent in the poets, as 

well as other writers, to explain one word by another which is better 
known. The reafon why Shakſpeare thought 2v0dbine wanted illuſtra- 
tion, perhaps is this. In ſome counties, by vodbine or 2ooodbind would 
have been generally underſtood the ivy, which he had occaſion to mention 
in the very next line. In the following inſtance from Od Fortunatus, 
1600, wocdbind is uſed for ivy : ; 
« And, as the running woodbind, ſpread her arms 
% To choak thy with'ring boughs in her embrace.“ 

And Barrett in his Alwearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, enforces 

the ſame diſtinction that Shakſpeare thought it neceſſary to make: 
% Weoodbin that beareth the boxey-ſuckle, STEEVENS. 

This paſſage has given riſe to various conjedtures. It is certain, that 
the æuoodbine and the honey-ſuckle were ſometimes conſidered as different 
plants, In one of Taylor's poems, we have 

„The woodbine, primroſe, and the cowſlip fine, 
« The boniſuckle, and the daftadill.” 
But I think Mr. Steevens's interpretation the true one. The old 
writers did not always carry the auxiliary verb forward, as Mr. Capell 
ſeems to ſuppoſe by his altertaion of enrings to enring. So biſhop Lowth, 
in his excellent Introduction to Grammar, p. 126, has without reaſon cor- 
rected a ſimilar paſſage in our tranſlation of St. Matthew, FarmMes. 

Were any change neceffary, I ſhould not ſcruple to read the wweedbind, 
i. e. ſmilax; a plant that twiſts round every other that grows in its way, 

. | STEEVENS. 


1 — — nec 
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OBrRrON advances, Enter Pocx. 


Obe. Welcome, good Robin. See'ſt thou this ſweet Gght ? 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity. 
For meeting her of late, behind the wood, 
Seeking ſweet ſavours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her: 
For ſhe his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of freſh and fragrant flowers ; 
And that ſame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flouret's eyes,“ 
Like tears, that did their own diſgrace bewail. 
When I had, at my pleaſure, taunted her, 
And he, in mild terms, begg'd my patience, 
then did aſk of her her changeling child; 
Which ſtraight ſhe gave me, and her fa'ry ſent 
'To hear him to my bower in fairy land, 
And now I have the boy, I will undo 
This hatctal imperfection of her eyes. 
And, gentle Puck, take this trans formed ſcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian ſwain; 


14 That 


In lord Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. Experiment 496, it is obſerved that there 
are two kinds of „“ byneyſuckles, both the zwoodbine and the trefoil.“ i. e. 
the firſt is a plant that winds about trees, and the other is a three- leaved 
graſs, Perhaps theſe are meant in Dr. Farmer's quotation, The diſtine- 
tion, however, may ſerve to ſhew why Shakſpeare and other authors 
frequently added wvcadbine to boney-ſuckle, when they mean the plant and 
not the graſs. Tor LET. 


The interpretation of either Dr. Johnſon or Mr. Steevens removes all 
difficulty. 


If Dr. 128 explanation be right, there ſhould be no point after 
tocsdbine, Boney ſuckle, or enrings. MALON R. | 


5 Shakſpeare calls it female ivy, becauſe it always requires ſome ſup- 


port, which is poetically called its huſband. STEEvENS. 


Though the ivy here repreſents the female, there is, notwithſtanding, 


an evident reference in the words enrings and fingers, to the ring of the 
marriage rite, HENLEY, 


In our ancient marriage ceremony, (or rather, perhaps, contract,) the 
woman gave the man a ring, as well as received one from him. 


| STEEVENSe 
s The eye of a flower is the technical term for its center. 


STEEVENSs 
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That he awaking when the other do, 
May all to Athens back again repair ; 
And think no more of this night's accidents, 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream, 
But firſt I will releaſe the fairy queen, 

Be, as thou waſt wont to be; 

[ Touching her eyes with an herb, 

See, as thou waſt wont to ſee : 

Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower? 

Hath fuch force and bleſſed power. 
Now, my Titania; wake you, my ſweet queen. 

Tita. My Oberon! what viſions have I ſeen! 


Methought, I was enamour'd of an aſs, 


Ode. There lies your love. 

Tita. How came theſe things to paſs ? 
O, how mine eyes do loath this viſage now ! 

Obe. Silence, a while, —Robin, take off this head, — 


T itania, muſick call; and ſtrike more dead 


Than common fleep, of all theſe five the ſenſe, 
Fita. Muſick, ho! muſick; ſuch as charmeth fleep, | 
Puck. Now, when thou wak'ſt, with thine own fool's eyes 


Obe. Scand. muſick, [Still mufick,] Come, my queen, 
take hands with me, 
And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be, 
Now thou md I are new in amity ; | 
And will, to-morrow midnight, ſolemnly, 
Dance in duke 'Theſeus' houſe triumphantly, 
And bleſs it to all fair poſterity:? | 
'There ſhall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theſeus, all in jollity. MN 
| uck, 


7 Dian's bud, is the bud of the Agnus Caſtus, or Chaſte Tree, Cupid”: 
flower, is the Viola tricolor, or Lowe in Idlencſs., STEEVENS. | 

We ſhould read: 

66 to all far poſterity." 

i. e. to the remoteſt poſterity, WARBURTON. 

Fair poſterity is the right reading. 7 

In the concluding ſong, where Oberon bleſſes the nuptial bed, part of 
his benediction is, that the poſterity of Theſeus ſhall be fair 28 1 

7 +» MAYONG 


J/ 
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Puck, Fairy king, attend, and mark; 

I do hear the morning lark. 

Obe. Then, my queen, in filence ſad, 

Trip we after the night's ſhade ; 9 
We the globe can compaſs ſoon, 

Swifter than the wand'ring moon, 

Tia. Come, my lord; and in our flight, 
Tell me how it came this night, 
That I ſleeping here was found, 
With theſe mortals, on the ground, Exeunt. 


[ Horns 1 within. 
Enter Tuxsrus, HieeoLYTA, EGEvus, and train. 


The, Go, one of you, find out the foreſter ;— 
For now our obſervation is perform'd : * 
And ſince we have the vaward of the day,? 
My love ſhall hear the mufick of my hounds.— 
Uncouple in the weſtern valley; go: — 
15 Deſpatch a 
9 Sad ſignifies only grave, ſober; and is oppoſed to their dances and 


reyels, which were now ended at the ſinging of the morning lark. So, in 
The Winter's Tale, Act IV: „ My father and the gentlemen are in ſad 


| talk.” For grave or ſeriouss WARBURTON. 


A ſtatute 3 Henry VII. c. xiv. directs certain offences committed in 

the king's palace, to be tried by twelve ſad men of the king's houthold, 
BLACKSTONE, 

2 The honours due to the morning of May. I know not why Shak - 
ſpeare calls this play A Midſummer Night's- Dream, when he ſo carefully 
informs us that it happened on the night preceding May day. Jon NSON. 

The title of this play ſeems no more intended, to denote the preciſe 
time 2. the att ion, than that of The Winter's Tale; which we find, was at 
the ſeaſon of ſheep- ſhearing. FarMEn. 

The ſame phrafe has been uſ-d in a former ſcene : 

% Todo obſervance to a morn of May.“ 

T imagine that the title of this play was ſuggeſted by the time it was 
firſt introduced on the ſtage, which was probably at Midſummer, «* A 
Dream for the entertainment of a Midſummer-night.** Troelfth Night and 
The Winter's Tale had probably their titles from a ſimilar 3 

ALONE. 

In Twelfth Night, AQ III. ic. iv. Olivia obſerves of Malvolio's ſeem- 
ing frenzy, that it, « is a very Midſummer madneſs. That time of 
the year we may therefore ſuppoſe was anciently thought productive of 
mental vagaries reſembling the ſcheme of Shakſpeare's Play. To this 
circumſtance it might have owed its title. STEEVENS. a 

3 Yawardis compounded of van and zuard, the fore part. Sr rA vN = 
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Deſpatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter, — 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top, 
And mark the muſical confuſion 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 4 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; 5 for, beſides the groves, 
The ſkies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry : I never heard 
So muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder. 

The, My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd,® ſo ſanded; and their heads are hung 

| With 

+ Bearbaiting was once a diverſion eſteemed proper for royal perſon- 
ages, even of the ſofter ſex. While the princeſs Elizabeth remained at 
Hatfield houſe, under the cuſtody of Sir Thomas Pope, ſhe was viſited 
by queen Mary. The next morning they were entertained with a grand 
exhibition of bearbaiting, with which their bigbneſſes 4were right well con- 
tent, See life of Sir Thomas Pope, cited by Warton in his Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poetry, Vol. II. p. 391. STEEVENS. 

In The Winter's Tale Antigonus is deſtroyed by a bear, who is chaced 
by hunters. MATOx x. 

Holinſhed, with whoſe hiftories our poet was well acquainted, ſays, 
4% the beare is a beaſt commonlie hunted in the Eaſt countrie.“ See Vol. 
I. p. 206; and in p. 226, he ſays, „Alexander at vacant time hunted 
the tiger, the pard, the bore, and the beare.” Pliny, Plutarch, &c, 
mention bear-hunting. Turberville, in his Book of Hunting, has two 
chapters on hunting the bear. As the perſons mentioned by the poet are 
Foreigners of the heroic ſtrain, he might perhaps think it nobler ſport for 
them to hunt the bear than the boar, Shakſpeare muſt have read the 
Knight's Tale in Chaucer, wherein are mentioned Theſeus's © white 
alandes, [ grey-hounds, ] to huntin at the lyon, or the wild bere.” ToLLzT, 

3 Chiding in this inſtance means only ſound, STEE VERS. | 

© Sir T. Hanmer juſtly remarks, that flews are the large chaps of a 
deep mouth'd hound. Arthur Golding uſes this word in his tranſlation 


of Ovid's Metamorphofis, finiſhed 1567, a book with which Shakſpeare 


appears to have been well acquainted, The poet is deſcribing Actæon's 
hounds, B. III. p. 34. b. 1575. Twoof them, like our author's, were 
of Spartan kind; bred from a Spartan bitch and a Cretan dog: 
«« with other twaine, that had a ſyre of Crete, 
«© And dam of Sparta: tone of them called Jolly boy, a great 
« And large. flew'd hound.“ a 
Shak ſpeare mentions Cretan hounds (with Spartan) afterwards in this 
ſpeech of Theſeus. And Ovid's tranſlator, Golding, in the ſame deſcrip- 
tion, has them both in one verſe, ibid. p. 34. a. 
4% This latter was a hounde of Crete, the other was of Spart.“ 
T. WAR TON> 
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With ears that ſweep away the morning dew; | 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd like Theſſalian bulls ; 
Slow in purſuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Theſſaly: | 
Judge, when you hear.— But, ſoft; what nymphs are theſe ? 
Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here aſleep ; 
And this, Lyſander ; this Demetrius is; 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena: 
I wonder of their being here together. 
T he. No doubt, they roſe up early, to obſerve 
The rite of May; * and, hearing our intent, 
Came here in grace of our ſolemnity.— 
But, ſpeak, Egeus; is not this the day 
That Hermia ſhould give anſwer of her choice ? 
Ege. It is, my lord. 
The. Go, bid the huntſmen wake them with their horns. 


Horns, and ſhout within, DrMERTRIUSs, LySanDER, Hers 
MIA, and HELENA, wake and tart up. 


The. Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is paſt ;? 
Begin theſe wood-birds but to couple now ? 
Ly/. Pardon, my lord. 2 and the reſt kneel to THESEUS. 
The. pray you all, ſtand up. 
I know, you two are rival enemies; 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is ſo far from jealouſy, 
To ſleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 
L/. My lord, I ſhall reply amazedly, 
Halt ſleep, half waking : But as yet, I ſwear, 
I cannot truly ſay how I came here : 
I 6 But 


7 So ſanded;] So marked with ſmall ſpots, Jouxsox. 

Sandy d means of a ſandy colour, which is one of the true denotemente 
of a blood- hound. SrEEVINsõ. 

5 The rite of this month was once ſo univerſally obſerved, that even 
authors thought their works would obtain a more favourable reception, if 
publiſhed on May-day. 

_ » Alluding to the old ſaying, that birds begin to couple on St, Valen- 
tine's day, STELVENS. 
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But, as I think, (for truly would I ſpeak, — 
And now I do bethink me, ſo it is;) 
I came with Hermia hither : our intent 
Was, to be gone from Athens, where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 

Ege. Enough, enough, my lord; you have enough: 
J beg the law, the law, upon his head,— 
They would have ſtol'n away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me : 
You, of your wife ; and me, of my conſent ; 
Of my conſent that ſhe ſhould be your wife. 
Den. My lord, fair Helen told me of their ſtealth, 
Of this their purpoſe hither, to this wood ; 
And I in fury hither follow'd them; 


Fair Helena in fancy following me.* $ 


But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 
(But by ſome power it is,) my = to Hermia, 
Melted as doth the ſnow, ſeems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd, 

Which in my childhood I did dote upon: 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
'The objeR, and the pleaſure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena, To her, my lord, 

Was I betroth'd ere I ſaw Hermia : 

But, like in ſickneſs, did I loath this food: 
But, as in health, come to my natural taſte, 
Now do I wiſh it, love it, long for it, 

And will for evermore be true to it. 

The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met : 
Of this diſcourſe we more will hear anon, — 
Egeus, I will overbear your will; 

For in the temple, by and by with us, 

Theſe couples ſhall eternally be knit. 

And, for the morning now is ſomething worn, 
Our purpos'd hunting ſhall be ſet aſide.— 


Away 
2 Fancy is here taken for love or affection, and is oppoſed to fury, £ 
de fore: 


e: 
4% Sighs and tears, poor Fancy's ſollotwers. 


Some now call that which a man takes particular delight in, his fancy. 
Flexwer-fancier, for a floriſt, and bird-fancier, for a lover and feeder of 


birds, are colloquial words, Jorfn 30m 


* 


* 
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Away, with us, to Athens : Three and three, 
We'll hold a feaſt in great ſolemnity.— 
Come, Hippolyta. 
[Exeunt TnEsZus, HiPPOLYTA, Ecgvs and train, 
Dem, Theſe things ſeem ſmall, and undiſtinguiſhable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds, 
Her. Methinks, I ſee theſe things with parted eye, 
When every thing ſeems double, 


el. So methinks: 
And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 


Mine own, and not mine own. 


Dem. It ſeems to me, 
That yet we ſleep, we dream. — Do not you think, 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him? | 

Her, Yea; and my father, 

Hel. And Hippolyta. 7 

3 Hermia had obſerved that things appeared double to her. na 
replies, ſo metlints; and then ſubjoins, that Demetrius was like a jewel, 
her own and not her own, He is here, then, compared to ſomething 
which had the property of appearing to be one thing when it was ano- 


ther, Not the property ſure of a jewel: or, if you will, of none but a falſe 
ene. We ſhould read; 


« Ard I bawe found Demetrius lite a gemell, 
« Mine own, and not mine own.” 

From Gemellus, a twin. For Demetrius had that night acted two ſuch 
different parts, that ſhe could hardly think them both played by one and 
the ſame Demetrius; but that there were twin Demetriuſes like the 
two Soſias in the farce. From Gemellus comes the French, Gemeau or Ju- 
meauy and in the feminine, Gemelle or Fumelle : So, in Magon's tran- 
Nation of The Decameron of Boccace . Il awoit trois filles plus agdes que 
les maſles, des quelles les deux qui eftoient jumelles awoient quinze ans." 
Quatrieme Jour, Nov. 3. WARBURTON» 

This emendation is ingenious enough to deſerve to be true. JouNsON. 

Dr. Warburton has been accuſed of coining the word, gemell: but 
Drayton has it in the preface to his Baron's Wars, The guadrin doth 
never double; or to uſe a word of heraldrie, never bringeth forth gemels.” 


| FARMER. 
Again: 


„ —unleſs they had been all gemels or couplets. SrEEVENS. 
Helena, I think, means to ſay, that having feund Demetrius unexpect᷑ - 
edly, ſhe co nſidered her property in him as inſecure as that which a per- 
ſon has in a jewel that he has found by accident; which he knows not 
whether he ſhall retain, and which therefore may properly enough be 
called bis own and not bis own, She does not ſay, as Dr. Warburton has 


repreſented, that Demetrius was /ike a jewel, but that ſhe had found bim, 
like a jewel, &c. MALOMI, 
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Ly/. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 
Dem. Why then, we are awake: let's follow him; 
And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. ¶Exeunt. 


As they go out, Borrou awakes, 


Bot. When my cue comes, call me, and Iwill anſwer: my 
next is, Mt fair Pyramus, Hey, ho!—Peter Quince ! 
Flute, the bellows-mender! Snout the tinker! Starveling! 
God's my life! ſtolen hence, and left me aſleep! I have had 
a moſt rare viſion, I have had a dream,—paſt the wit of 
man to ſay what dream it was: Man is but an aſs, if he go 
about to expound this dream. Methought 1 was there is 
no man can tell what. Methought I was, and methought I 
had,—Bnt man is but a patch'd fool,s if he will offer to ſay 
what methought I had. The eye of man “ hath not heard, 
the ear of man hath not ſeen ; man's hand is not able to taſte, 
his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what m 
dream was, | will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this 
dream: it ſhall be call'd Bottom's Dream, becauſe it hath no 
bottom ; and I will fing it in the latter end of a play, before 
the duke: Peradventure, to make it the more gracious, I 
ſhall ſing it at her death. | [ Exit, 


SCENE II. 
Athens. 4 Room in Quince's Houſe, 


Enter Quince, FLuTe, SNoUT, and STARVELING, 


Quin. Have you ſent to Bottom's houſe? is he come 
home yet ? 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is tranſ- 
ported, | 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marr'd; It goes not 
forward, doth it? 

Quin. It is not poſſible : you have not a man in all Athens, 


able to diſcharge Pyramus, but he. 
5 That is, a fool in a particolour'd coat. Jonns0N. 
6 He is here blundering upon the ſcriptural paſſage of (% Eye hath not 


ſeen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man the 
things,” &. 1. Cor. TR 9s Dove x. 
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Flu. No: he hath ſimply the beſt wit of any handyeraft 
man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the beſt perſon too: and he is a very pa- 
ramour, for a ſweet voice. | 

Flu. You muſt ſay, paragon: a paramour is, God bleſs us! 
a thing of nought,” 


Euter Snuc, 


Snug. Maſters, the duke is coming from the temple, and 
there 1s two or three lords and ladies more married : if our 
ſport had gone forward, we had all been made men.“ 

Flu. O ſweet bully Bottom! Thus hath he loſt ſix- pence 
a-day during his life; he could not have ſcaped ſix- pence 
a-day : an the duke had not given him ſix-pence a-day for 
playing Pyramus, I'll be hang d; he would have deſery'd it; 

x-pence a-day, in Pyramus, or nothing. 


Euter BoTToM, 


Bot. Where are theſe lads ? where are theſe hearts? 

: _ Bottom -O moſt courageous day! O moſt happy 
our 

Bot. Maſters, I am to diſcourſe wonders : but aſk me 
not what; for, if I tell you, I am no true Athenian, I will 
tell you every thing, right as it fell out, 

Quin. Let us hear, ſweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you, is, that 
the duke hath dined : Get your apparel together; good 
ſtrings to your beards,* new ribbons to your pumps; meet 

| preſently 


7 This Mr. Theobald changes with great pomp to a thing of naught 
lo e. a goed for nothing thing. Joux SON. ; 

8 In the ſame ſenſe as ia The Tempeſt, *« any monſter in England makes 
4 man. JOuNSON. 

9 Shakſpeare has already ridiculed the title-page of Cambyſes by Thomas 
Preſton 3 and here he ſeems to allude to him, or ſome other perſon Who, 
like him, had been penſioned for his dramatic abilities. Preſton acted a part 
in * Ritwiſe's play of Dido before queen Elizabeth at Cambridge, in 
1554; and the queen was ſo well pleaſed, that ſhe beſtowed on him a 
penſion of twenty pounds a year, which is little more than a filling a da. 

| a STEEVENS. 
i. e. to prevent the falſe beards, which they were to wear, from fal- 
ling off, Maron. 
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preſently at the palace; every man look o'er his part; for 
the ſhort and the long is, our play is preferr'd. In any caſe, 
let Thiſby have clean linen; and let not him, that plays the 
hon, pare his nails, for they ſhall hang ont for the lion's 
claws. And, moſt dear actors, eat no onions, nor garlick, 
for we are to utter ſweet breath; and I do not doubt but to 
hear them ſay, it is a ſweet comedy. No more words; 
away; go, away. | [ Exeunt, 


ACT V. SCENE L 


The ſame. An Apartment in the Palace of Theſeus. 


Enter Tatsteus, HirrolY rA, PHiILoSTRATE, Lord:, 
| and Attendants. 


Hip. Tis ſtrange, my Theſeus, that theſe lovers ſpeak of. 
The, More ſtrange than true. I never may believe 
Theſe antique fables, nor theſe fairy toys. 
Lovers, and madmen, have ſuch ſeething brains, 


Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 


More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. 

The lunatick, the lover, and the poet,? 

Are of imagination all compact: * 

One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 
'That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantick, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt : 3 


The 


As no falſe beard could be worn, without a ligature to faſten it on, 
{and a ſlender one would ſuffice) the caution of Bottom, conſidered in ſuch 
a light, is ſuperfluous. I ſuſpeR therefore that the good ſtrings recommended 
dy bim, were ornamental, or employed to give an air of novelty to the 
countenances of the performers, STEEVENS. 

9 An ingenious modern writer ſuppoſes that our author had here in 
contemplation Oreſtes, Mark Antony, and himfeM; but ] do not recollect 
any paſſage in his works that ſhows him to have been acquainted with the 
ſtory of Agamemnon's ſon,—ſcelerum ſuriis agitatus Oreſtes : and indeed, 
if even ſuch were found, the ſuppoſed alluſion would ſtill remain very 
problematical, MALON E. 

2 j. e. made up of mere imagination. STEEVENS. 

3 By « a brow of Egypt” Shakſpeare means no more than the brow 
of a gipſy» So much for ſome ingenlous modern's ideal Cleopatra. 
4 STEEVENS 
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The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
'The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. | 
Such tricks hath ſtrong imagination ; 
That, if it would but Were da, ſome joy, 
It comprehends ſome bringer of that joy; 
Or, in the night, imagining ſome fear, 
How eaſy is a buſh ſuppos'd a bear ? 

Hip. But all the ſtory of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigur'd ſo together, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images, 

And grows to ſomething of great conſtancy ; 4 
But, howſoever, ſtrange, and admirable, 


Euter LxSAN DER, DrmeTrIVs, HerRMIA, ard HELENA, 


The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth.- 
Joy, gentle friends! joy, and freſh days of love, 
Accompany your hearts! 

Ly. More than to us 
Wait on your royal walks, your board, your bed! 

The, Come now; what maſks, what dances ſhall we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 

Between our after-ſupper, and bed- time? 
Where is our uſual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 
To eaſe the anguiſh of a torturing hour ? 
Call Philoſtrate. 

Phil:ft, Here, mighty Theſeus. 

The. Say, what abridgment 5 have you for this evening? 
What maſk ? what muſick? How ſhall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with ſome delight ? 


| Phill. 

« Conſiſtency, ſtability, certainty. Jon xsox. 

5 By abridgment our author may mean a dramatick performance, 
which crowds the events of years into a few hours. It may be worth 
while, however, to obſerve, that in the North the word abatement had the 
ſame meaning as riverſion or amuſement. STEEVENS, 

Does not abridgement in the preſent inſtance, ſignify amuſement to beguie 
the tediouſneſs of the evening! or, in one word, paſtime? Hiniear. 


— — — 
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Phihft. There is a brief,“ how many ſports are ripe; 
Make choice of which your highneſs will ſee firſt, 
Giving a paper. 
The. reads.) The battle with the Centaurs, to be ſung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.” 
We'll none of that: that have I told my love, 
In glory of my kinſman Hercules, 
T he riot of the tipſy Bacchanals, 
Tearing the T hracian ſinger in their rage. 
That is an old device; and it was play'd 
When I from "Thebes came laſt a conqueror, 
The thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas'd in e 
That is ſome ſatire, keen, and critical,” 


Not ſorting with a nuptial ceremony, 


A tedious brief ſcene of young Pyramus, 

And his love Thiſbe ; very tragical mirtb. 
Merry and tragical? Tedious and brief ? 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous ſtrange ſnow, * 
How ſhall we find the concord of this diſcord ? 


Phil-f. 
6 j, e. a ſhort account or enumeration, SrrE VERS. 
7 This ſeems to imply a more ancient practice of caſtration for the 
voice, than can be found in opera annals, Burney. 
Ido not know whether it has been before obſerved, that Shakſpeare 
here, perhaps, alluded to Spenſer's poem, entitle The Tears of the Mu/es, 
on the neglect and contempt of learning. This piece appeared in quarto, 
with others 1591. The oldeſt edition of this play now known is dated 
1600. If Spenſer's poem be here intended, may we not preſume that 
there is ſome earlier edition of this? But however, if the alluſion be 
allowed, at leaſt it ſeems to bring the play below 1591. 
T. WARTON. 
9 Critical, here means criticiſing, cenſuring. STEEVENS. 
2 The nonſenſe of this line ſhould be corrected thus: 
«© That is, hot ice, a wonderous ſtrang* ſhow.” WARBURTONs 
Mr. Upton reads, not improbably : 
% And wonderous ſtrange b/ack ſnow.” Joxngs0N« 
Sir Thajnas Hanmer reads—-2vonderous ſcorching ſuow, Mr. Pope omits 
the line entirely. I think the paſſage needs no change, on account of the 
verſiſication ; for 2vonderous isas often uſed as three, as it is as 12v0 ſyllables, 
The meaning of the line is 
60 = ber ice, and ſnow of as ſtrange a quality.” STEVENS. 
As there is no antitheſis between ſtrange and ſnow, as there is between 
ber and ice, I believe we ſhould read. and wonderous ftrong ſnow.” 
| M. Mason. 


* 
E e 


— at; 
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Phil:ft. A play there is, my lord, ſome ten words long; 
Which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long; 
Which makes it tedious ; for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble ford, it is; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himſelf. 
Which, when I ſaw rehears'd, I muſt confeſs, 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears 
The paſſion of loud laughter never ſhed. 
The, What are they, that do play it? 
Phil:2. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now; 
And now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories 3 
With this ſame play, againſt your nuptial. 
The, And we will hear it. 
Phileſt. No, my noble lord, 
It is not for you: I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world; 
Unleſs you can find ſport in their intents,“ 
Extremely ftretch'd, and conn'd with cruel pain, 
To do you ſervice, 
The. I will hear that play 
For never any thing can be amiſs, | 
When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it. 
Go, bring them in ;—and take your places, ladies, 
[Exit PHILOSTRATE. 
Hip. I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o'ercharg'd, 
And duty in his ſervice periſning. 
The. Why, gentle ſweet, you ſhall ſee no ſuch thing, 
Hip. He ſays, they can do nothing in this kind, 
In ſupport of Mr. Maſon's conje cture it may be obſerved that the 


words ſtrong and ftrange are often confounded in our old plays. 
F{ALONE. 


3 That is, unexerciſed, unpractiſed memories. STEEVENS. 


+ Thus all the copies. But as I know not what it is to ſtretch and cox 
an intent, I ſuſpeR a line to be loſt, JoHNSON» 

To intend and to attend were anciently ſynonymous. Of this uſe ſe- 
veral inſtances are given in a note on the third ſcene of the firſt act of 
Othello, Intents therefore may be put for the object of their attention. 
We ſtill ſay a perſon is intent on his buſineſs, STEEVENS» 
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The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our ſport ſhall be,“ to take what they miſtake : 
And what poor duty cannot do, 

Noble reſpect takes it in might, not merit.” 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes; 
Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
Throttle their practisꝰd accent in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome: Truſt me, ſweet, 
Out of this ſilence, yet, I pick'd a welcome; 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Off ſawcy and audacious eloquence, 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied ſimplicity, 
In leaſt, ſpeak moſt, to my capacity, OW 
| ue 


6 Voltaire ſays ſomething Iike this of Louis XIV. who took a pleaſure 
in ſeeing his courtiers in confuſion when they ſpoke to him. I am told, 
however, by a writer in the Edinburgh Magazine, for Nov. 1786, that I 
have aſſigned a malignant inſtead of humane ſentiment to Theſeus, and 
that he really means — vill accept cu pleaſure even their blundering 
attempts, STEEVENS. | 

7 The ſ-nſe of this paſſage, as it now ſtands, if it has any ſenſe, is this: 
What the inability of duty cannot perform, regard ful generofity receives as an 
act of ability, though not of merit. The contrary is rather true: What du- 
Ffulneſs tries to perform without ability, regardful generofity receives as having 
ihe merit, though not the power, of complete per formance. 

We ſhould therefore read; 


And what poor duty cannet do, 
Noble reſpect takes not in might, but merit. JonxxSsON. 


In might, is perhaps an elliptical expreſſion for wwhat might have been, 
STELVENS. 


If this paſſage is to ſtand as it is, the meaning appears to be this ;— 
6 and what poor duty would do, but cannot accompliſh, noble reſpect 
conſid-rs as it might have been, not as it is. M. MasoNn. 

And what Jutifulneſs tries to perform without. ability, regardful gene- 
rofity receives with complacency, eſtimating it not by the actual merit of the 
performance, but by what it might have been, were the abilities of the 
performers equal to their zeal.— Such, I think, is the true interpretation 
of this paſſage z for which the reader is indebted partly to Dr, Johnſon, 
and partly to Mr, Steevens. MALUNE. 


2 
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Enter PHILOSTRATE, 


Phil. So pleaſe your grace, the 17 is addreſt,* 
The, Let him approach, [ Flourifh of Trumpets, 


Enter Prologue. 


Pro. IF be offend, it is ewith our good will, 

T hat you ſhould think; ave come not to offend, 
But with good-wwill. To ſhow our fimple ſkill, 

That is the true beginning of our. end. 
Confider then, we come but in deſpite, 

We do not come, as minding to content on, 
Our true intent is, All for your delight, 

We are not here, That you ſhould here repent you, 
The actors are at hand; and, by their ſhow, 

You Hall know all, that you are like to knew. 

The. This fellow doth not ſtand upon points. 

Ly/. He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt ; he knows 
not the ſtop, A good moral, my lord: It is not enough to 
ſpeak, but to = true, 

Hip. Indeed he hath play'd on this prologue, like a child 
on a recorder; a ſound, but not in government. 

The. His ſpeech was like a tangled chain; nothing im- 
paired, but all diſordered, Who is next ? 


| Enter 

8. - de.] That is, ready. STEEVENS. 

9 It appears from The Gu!s Hornbook, by Decker, 1609, that the pro- 
logue was anciently uſher'd in by trumpets, 4 Preſent not yourſelfe on the 
ſtage (eſpecially at a new play) until the quaking prologue hath (byrub. 
bing) got cullor in his cheekes, and is ready to give the trumpets their 
cue that hee's upon point to enter.“ STEEVENS, 

2 Lord Bacon in his natural hiſtory, cent. iii. ſe. 221, ſpeaks of re- 
corders and flutes at the ſame jnſtant, and ſays, that the recorder hath a leſs 
bore, and a greater, above and below; and elſewhere, cent. ii. ſect. 187, 
he ſpeaks of it as having fix holes, in which reſpe& it anſwers to the 
Tibia minor or Flajolet of Merſennus. From all which particulars it 
ſhould ſeem that the flute and the recorder were different inſtruments, and 
that the latter in propriety of ſpeech was no other than the flagelet, 
Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſick, Vol. IV. p. 479. REE). 

Shakſpeare introduces the fame inſtrument in Hamlet; and Milton ſays: 

4% To the ſound of ſoft recorders.” 
The recorder is mentioned in many of the old plays. STzEvrxs. 
I That js, not regularly, according to the tune, STIEVENS. 
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Enter PrRAM us, and This BE, Wall, Moonſhine, ard Lion, 
; as in dumb ſhow, 4 | 


Prol, ©* Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this ſhow ; 

But wonder on, till truth make all things plain, 
This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 

This beauteous lady Thiſby is, certain,s 
« This man, with lime and rough-caſt, doth preſent 

« Wall, that vile wall which did theſe lovers ſunder : 
« And through wall's chink, poor ſouls, they are content 

% To whiſper ; at the which let no man wonder. 
“This man, with lantern, dog, and buſh of thorn, 

% Preſenteth moon. ſhine: tor, if you will know, 
« By moon-ſhine did theſe lovers think no ſcorn 

« Te meet at Ninus' tomb, there, there to woo, 
This grifly beaſt, which by name lion hight, 
«« The truſty Thiſby, coming firſt by night, 
Did ſcare away, or rather did affright ; 
And, as ſhe fled, her mantle ſhe did fall; 

e Which lion vile with bloody mouth did ſtain: 
« Anon comes Pyramus, ſweet youth, and tall, 

& And finds his truſty .Thiſby's mantle ſlain : 
« Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
% He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breaſt; 
« And, Thiſby tarrying in mulberry thade, 

% His dagger drew, and died, For all the reſt, N 

« Let 


Hamlet, ſpeaking of a recorder, ſays, —** Covern theſe ventages with 
your fingers and thumb; give it breath with your mouth; and it will 
diſcourſe moſt eloquent muſic,” — This explains the meaning of govern- 
ment 1 this paſſage. M. Maso. 

4 1 this place the folio, 162 3, exhibits the following prompter's direc- 
tion. Tawyer with a trumpet before them, STEEvENS» 

5 A burleſque was here intended on the frequent recurrence of * cer- 
tain as a bungling rhime in poetry more ancient than the age of Shak 
ſpeare, STEEVENS. 

6 Mr. Upton rightly obſerves, that Shakeſpeare in this line ridicules the 
affeQation of beginning many words with the ſame letter. He might 
have remarked the ſame of 

«« The raging rocks 
| « And fbroering ſhocks," | 

Gaſcoigne, contemporary with our poet, remarks and blames the ſame 

affe ctation. JouNSONs 6 


Let lion, moon-ſhine, wall, and lovers twain, 
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« At large diſcourſe, while here they do remain.“ 
Exennt Prol. Tus BE, Lion, and Moonſhine, 
The, I wonder , if the lion be to ſpeak. | 
Dem. No wonder, my lord : one lion may, when many 
aſſes do. 
Mall. © In this ſame interlude, it doth befall, 
That I, one Snout by name, preſent a wall: 
4 And ſuch a wall, as I would have you think, 
„That had in it a cranny'd hole, or chink, 
«« Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thiſby, 
«© Did whiſper often very ſecretly. 
« This loam, this rough-caſt, and this ſtone, doth ſhow 
«© That I am that ſame wall; the truth is ſo; 
« And this the eranny is, right and ſiniſter, 
Through which the fearful lovers are to whiſper,” 
The. Would you defire lime and hair to ſpeak better? 
Dem. It is the wittieſt partition that ever I heard diſcourſe, 
my lord.? 


The, Pyramus draws near the wall: filence ! 


Enter PYRAMUS, 


Pyr. O grim-look'd night! O night with hue ſo black? 
O night, which ever art, when day is not! 

O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 

1 fear my Thiſby's promiſe is forgot !— 

“And thou, O wall, O ſweet, O lovely wall, 


3 That ſtand'ſt between her father's ground and mine; 
Thou wall, O wall, O ſweet and lovely wall, 
« Show me thy chink, to blink —_—_ with mine eyne. 
all holds up his fingers, 
Thanks, courteous wall: Jove ſhield thee well for this! 
But what ſee I? No Thiſby do I ſee. 
O wicked wall, through whom I ſee no bliſs ; 
* Curſt be thy ſtones for thus deceiving me ! ” | 
: The. 
7 Demetrius is repreſented as a punſter : I believe the paſſage ſhould 
be read: This is the wittieſt partition, that ever I heard ir diſcourſe. Al- 
luding to the many ſtupid partitions in the argumentative writings of the 
time, Shakſpeare himſelf, as well as his contemporaries, uſes diſcourſe 


for reaſoning ; and he here avails himſelf of the double ſenſe ; as he had 
done before in the word, partition, FARMER» 
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1 he, The wall, methinks, being ſenſible, ſhould curſe 
again. 

Pyr. No, in truth, fir, he ſhould not. Deceiving me, is 
Thiſby's cue; ſhe is to enter now, and I am to ſpy her 
through the wall. Vou ſhall ſee, it will fall pat as I told 
you :— Yonder ſhe comes. 


Enter TnisBt. 


This, “O wall, full often haſt thou heard my moans, 
« For parting my fair Pyramus and me : 
«« My cherry lips have often kiſs'd thy ſtones ; 
«« Thy ſtones with lime and hair knit up in thee,” 
Pyr. I ſee a voice: now will I to the chink, 
To ſpy an I can hear my Thiſby's face. 
« Thiſby!“ 
This. My love! thou art my love, I think.” 
Eyr. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's grace; 
« And like Limander am I truſty ſtill.” $ 
This, And I like Helen, till the fates me kill. 
Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus was ſo true.“ 
T his. ©* As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you.” 
Pyr. O, kiſs me through the hole of this vile wall.“ 
This. © I kiſs the wall's hole, not your lips at all.” 
Eyr. * thou at Ninny's tomb meet me ſtraight- 
wa 727 
This, Tide life, tide death, I come without delay.“ 
Vall. Thus have I, wall, my part diſcharged ſo ; 
And, being done, thus wall away doth go.“ 
[Exeunt Wall, PrRaMus, and THISBE., 
The, Now is the mural dewn between the two neighbours. 
Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are ſo wilful to 
hear without warning.“ 
Hip. This is the ſillieſt ſtuff that ever I heard. 
The. The beſt in this kind are but ſhadows : and the worſt 
are no worſe, if imagination amend them, 4 
1p. 


2 Limander and Helen, are ſpoken by the blundering player, tor 
Leander and Hero. Shafalus and Procrus, for Cephalus and Procris. 

Jon Nsox. 

9 This alludes to the proverb, “ Walls have ears.” A wall between 

almoſt any ts neighbours would ſoon be down, were it to exerciſe this 
faculty without previous warnings FARMER» N 


it- 
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Hip. It muft be your imagination then, and not theirs, 

The, If we imagine no worſe of them, than they of them. 
ſelves, they may paſs for excellent men, Here come two 
noble beaſts in, a moon and a lion,* 


Enter Lion an! Moonſhine, 


Lim. “ You, ladies, you, whoſe gentle hearts do fear 

The ſmalleſt monſtrous mouſe that creeps on floor, 

«© May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 

When lion rough in wildeſt rage doth roar, 

« Then know, that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
«« A lion fell, nor elſe no lion's dam : 3 

«« For if I ſhould as lion come in ſtrife 

Into this place, tere pity on my life.“ 

The. A very gentle beaſt, and of a good conſcience. 

Dem. The very beſt at a beaſt, my lord, that e er I ſaw, 

Ly/. This lion is a very fox for his valour, 

The, True; and a gooſe for his diſcretion, 

Dem. Not ſo, my lord: for his valour cannot carry 
his diſcretion ; and the fox carries the gooſe, 

The. His diſcretion, I am ſure, cannot carry his valour; 
for the gooſe carries not the fox, It is well: leave it to his 
diſcretion, and let us liſten to the moon. 

Maon. This lantern doth the horned moon preſent ; ”? 

Dem. He ſhould have worn the horas on his head. 

The, He is no creſcent, and his horns are inviiible within 
the circumference, 


2 I cannot help ſuppoſing that we ſhould have it, a H eff; The ol4 
copies read a man; pollibly man was the marginal interpretation of man- 
calf ; and being more intelligible, got into the text. : 

The man inthe moon was no new character on the tage, and is here in. 
troduced in ridicule of ſuch exhibitions. Ben Jonſon in one of lu; 
maſques, call'd News from the New World in the 1Mn, makes his 
Factor doubt of the perſon who brings the intelligence, © I mutt tee his 
dog at his girdle, and the buſh of thorns at his back, ere I believe it,” 
*6 Thoſe, replies one of the heralds, are flale enjizns ' the flage.”* 

| FARMER. 

That is, that I am ſnug the joiner; and neither a lion, nor a lion's 
dam. Dr. Johnſon has juitly obſerved in a note on All's well that ends 
well, that nor in the phraſeglogy of our author's time often related to two 
members of a ſentence, MaLoNx. 


Vol. II. K | 


A TH J. 
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Mon. This lantern doth the horned moon preſent ; 
% Myſelf the man i'th'moon do ſeem to be.“ 

The. This is the greateſt error of all the reſt: the man 
ſhould be put into the lantern : How is it elſe the man i'the 
moon ? 

Dem. He dares not come there for the candle: for, you 
Tee, it is already in ſnuff, 4 

Hip. I am aweary of this moon: Would, he would change! 

The. It appears, by his ſmall light of diſcretion, that he is 
in the wane : but yet, in courteſy, in all reaſon, we muſt ſtay 
the time. 

Ly/. Proceed, moon, 

Moon. All that I have to ſay, is, to tell you, that the lan- 
tern is the moon; I, the man in the moon; this thorn-buſh, 
my thorn-buſh ; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem. Why, all theſe ſhould be in the lantern; for they 
are in the moon. But, ſilence; here comes Thiſbe. 


Euter Tr1sB E. 


Js. This is old Ninny's tomb: Where is my love? 
Lion. Oh—.” [The Lion roars, THISBE runs off. 
Dem. Well roar'd, lion. 
The, Well run, Thiſbe. | 
Hip, Well ſhone, moon, —Truly, the moon ſhines with a 
good grace. 

The, Well mous'd, lion. 

[The Lion tears TarsB E's mantle, and exit. 
Dem, And ſo comes Pyramus. 
J. And then the moon vaniſhes, 


Euter PYxRAMUS. 


Pyr. Sweet moon, I thank thee for hy ſunny beams ; 
I thank thee, moon, for ſhining now ſo bright: 


% For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering ſtreams, 


] truſt to taſte of trueſt Thiſbyꝰs fight, 

Rut 

+ An equivocation. Suff ſigniſies both the cinder of a eandle, and 
haſty anger. IonxSON. | 


5 To mouſe lignified to mammock, to tear in pieces, as a Cat tears a 
mouſe, MALONR. 


nan 
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Ou 
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«« But ſtay ;—O ſpite! 

© But mark ;—Poor knight, 
« What dreadful dole is here? 

« Eyes, do you ſee ? 

« How can it be? 
«« O dainty duck! O dear! 

«© Thy mantle good, 

« What, ſtain'd with blood? 

« Approach, ye furies fell! 

«« O fates! come, come; 
« Cut thread and thrum; © 

« Quail, cruſh, conclude, and quell ! 7 
The, This paſſion, and the death of a dear friend, would 

go near to make a man look ſad. 
Hip. Beſhrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
Pyr. O, wherefore, nature, didſt thou lions frame? 
« Since lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear: 
«© Which is—no, no- which was the faireſt dame, 
« That liv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd, with 
cheer,? aA 
«© Come, tears, confound z 
« Out, ſword, and wound 
% 'The pap of Pyramus: 
« Ay, that left pap, 
« Where heart doth hop: 
Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 
% Now am I dead, 
« Now am I fled ; 
« My ſoul is in the ſky : 
Tongue, loſe thy light! 
«© Moon, take thy flight! 

« Now, die, die, die, die, die. [ Dies. Exic Moonſhine, 
Dem, No die, but an ace, for him : for he is but one, 
. Leſs than an ace, man; for he is dead; he is nothing. 

| R 2 | T he, 


| © Thrum is the end or extremity of a weaver's warp; it is popularly 
uſed for very coarſe yarn, The maids now call a mop of yarn a trim 
mip. WARNER, | 


7 To ęuell is to murther, to deſtroy. STE £vExs, 


er. ] i. e. countenance, STEEYERNt. 


r 


r 
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The, With the help of a ſurgeon, he might yet recover, 
and prove an aſs.ò 


Hip. How chance moonſhine is gone, before Thiſbe comes 
back and finds her lover ? 


T he. She will find him by ſtar-light.— Here ſhe comes; 
and her paſſion ends the play. 


Enter Tu1sBe, 


Hip. Methinks, ſhe ſhould not uſe a long one, for ſuch a 
Pyramus : I hope, ſhe will be brief. 


Dem. A mote will turn the balance, which Pyramus, 
which Thiſbe, is the better. 
Ly/. She hath ſpied him already, with thoſe ſweet eyes. 
Dem. And thus ſhe moans,? videlicet. 
T his. ** Aſleep, my love? 
What, dead, my dove? 
«« O Pyramus, ariſe, 
4 Speak, ſpeak. Quite dumb? 
« Dead, dead? A tomb 
% Muſt cover thy ſweet eyes. 


« Theſe 
B The charaQer of Theſcus throughout this play is more exalted in its 
humanity, than its greatneſs. Though ſome ſenſible obſervations on life, 
and animated ceſcriptions fall from him, as it is ſaid of lago, you ſhall taſte 
tim more as a ſoldier than as @ wvit, which is a diſtinction he is here ſtri- 
ving to deſerve, though with little ſucceſs; as in ſupport of his preten- 
ſions he never riſes higher than a pur, and frequently finks as low as a 

guibble, STEEVENS. 
9 Mr, Theobald alters means to moans s but means had anciently had the 
fame ſignification. Mr. Pinkerton (under the name or Robert Heron, 
Eſq.) obſerves that it is a common term in the Scotch law, ſiguity ing to 
tell, to relate, to declare; and that petitions to the lords of ſeſſion in Scot. 
land, run, „To the lords of council and ſeſſion humbly means and ſhows 
your petitioner,” Here, however, it evidently fignifies complains, Bills 
in Chancery begin in a ſimilar manner. Humbly complaining ſheweth 
unto your lordſhip,” &, The word occurs in an ancient manuſcript in 

my own poſſeſſion: 
« This ender day wen me was wo, 
« Under a bugh ther I lay, 
© Naght gale to mene me to. 


So again, in a very ancient Scottiſh ſong : 
% hard ane may fair mwrae and meyre.” Ri7soNs 


er, 
1CS 


23 
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«© Theſe lilly * brows, 

«« 'This cherry noſe, 

„ Theſe yellow cowſlip cheeks, 
Are gone, are gone: 
Lovers, make moan ! 

His eyes were green as leeks, 

4 O ſiſters three, 
« Come, come, to me, 

Wich hands as pale as milk; 
Lay them in gore, 

Since you have ſhore 

« With ſhears his thread of ſilk. 
Tongue, not a word :;— 

Come, truſty ſword ; 

« Come, blade, my breaſt imbrue: 
«© And farewel, friends ;— 
„Thus Thiſby ends: 

& Adieu, adieu, adieu.“ Diet. 

Te. Moonſhine and lion are leſt to bury the dead. 

Dem. Ay, and wall too. 

Boz. No, I aſſure you; the wall is down that parted their 
fathers. Wall it pleaſe you to ſee the epilogue, or to hear a 
Bergomatk dance, between to of our company ? 4 

K 3 a The, 
2 Lily lips are changed to /ily 5/4405 for the ſake of the rhyme , but this 
eannot be richt: Thithe has before celebrated her Pyramus, as- 
« Lilly-white ot hue,” 
It ſhould be : 
« Thefe lips lilly, 
« This nofe cherry,” 

This moda of poſition adds not a little to the burleſque of the paſſages 

| FARMER: 

3 Sir Thomas Hanmer obſerves in his G/-/ary, that this is a dance 
after the manner of the peaſants of Bergomaſro, a country in Italy, be- 
longing to the Venetians. All the bufloons in Italy affect to imitate the 
ridiculous jargon of that people; and from thence it became alſo a cuſtom 
to imitate their manner of dancing. STEEVENS. | 

+ At the concluſion of Beaumont and Fletcher's Beggar's Buſh, there 

ſeems to be a ſacer at this character of Bottom; but I do not very clearly 
perceive its drift. The beggars have reſolved to embark for England, 
and exerciſe their profeſſion there. One of them adds: 
6 we have a courſe 5 —— 
c The ſpirit of Bottom, is grown bottomleſs," 


This 


9 


— Ml a ns 
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The. No epilogue, I pray you; for your play needs no 
excuſe, Never excuſe ; for when the players are all dead, 
there need none to be blamed, Marry, if he that writ it, 
had play d Pyramus, and hang'd himſelf in Thiſbe's garter, 
it would have been a fine tragedy : and ſo it is, truly; and 
very notably diſcharg'd. But come, your Bergomalk : let 
your epilogue alone. | Here à dance of Clowns, 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelye 2>— 
Lovers, to bed; 'tis almoſt fairy time. 

I fear, we ſhall out- ſleep the coming morn, 

As much as we this night have overwatch'd. 

This palpable-groſs play hath well beguil'd 

The heavy gait 5 of night.—Sweet friends, to bed,— 
A fortnight hold we this ſolemnity, 


In nightly revels, and new jollity. [ Exennt, 
SCENE IL 
Enter Puck, 


Puck, Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon ; 7 
| Whilft 


This may mean, that either the publick grew indifferent to bad actors, 
to plays in general, or to characters, the humour of which conſiſted in 
blunders. STEEZVENS. SE Go Lof - 

5 1, e. ſfleww paſſage, progreſs. So, in Live's Labour's Le: You mu 
ſend the 2. 925 bock, for he is ſlow-gaited. In another play we 
have — “ beawy-gaited toads. STEEVENS. 

o It has been juſtly obſerved by an anonymous writer, that, © among 
this aſſemblage of familiar circumſtances attending midnight, either in 
England or its neighbouring kingdoms, Shakſpeare would never have 
thought of intermixing the exotick idea of the bungry lion roaring, which 
can be heard no ncarer than in the deſarts of Africa, if he had not read 
in the 104th Pſalm : „Thou makeſt darkneſs that it may be vigbt, 


wherein all the beaſts of the foreſt do move; the J. ans roaring after their 


prey, do ſeek their meat from God,” MALONE. 

And the uf behowls the moon;] In the old copies: “ And the 
wolf bebolds the moon.“ As tis the defign of theſe lines to characterize 
the animals, as they preſent themſelves at the hour of midnight; and as 
the wolf is not juſtly characterized by ſaying he bebolds the moon, which 
other beaſts of prey, then awake, do: and as the ſounds theſe animals 
make at that ſeaſon, ſeem alſo intended to be repreſented, I make no 
queſtion but the poet wrote : 
ky 4% And the wolf behowls the mean.“ 


no 
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Whilſt the heavy plough man ſnores, 

All with weary taſk fordone. 
Now the waſted brands do glow, 

Whilſt the ſcritch-owl, ſcritching loud; 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a ſhroud. 
Now it 1s the time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Erery one lets forth his fprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide : 
And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecat's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 

Following darkneſs like a C:cam, 
Now are frolick ; not a mouſe 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houfe : 
Jam ſent, with broom, before, 
To ſweep the duſt behind the door. 

K 4 Enter 


For fo the wolf is exactly characterized it being his peculiar property to 
howl at the o ( Beboww!, as bemoan, beſcem, and an hundred others.) 
WARBURTON. 


The alteration is better than the original reading; but perhaps the 
author meant only to ſay, that the wolf gazes at the moon. JonnsoNn. 


T think, „ Now the wolf beh:xv/s the moon,” was the original text. 
The alluſion is frequently met with in the works of our author and his 
contemporaries, 4 *Tis like the bozwling of Iriſh wolves againſt the moon,” 
7 he, in his A You Lite It; and Maflinger, in his New Way 10 pay 
o Debts, makes an uſurer feel only 

460. AS the mon is mov'd 


« When wolves. with hunger pin'd, Betol at her brightneſs.'* 
FARMER. 
The word bebolds was in the time of Shakſpeatre frequently written 


Seboulds (as, I ſuppoſe, it was then pronounced, )—which probably occa» 
Gioned the miſtake, Mazonz. f " : . 


d .——ferdone.] i. e. overcome. STEEVENS, 
9 Cleanlineſs is always neceſſary to invite the reſidence and the favous 
of fairies ; 
Theſe make our girls their flutt'ry rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue, 
And put a penny in their ſhoe 
The houſe for cleanly ſweeping. Drayton. 


Jouncons 
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Enter OB RRON and TITANIA, with their Train. 


Obe. Through this houſe give glimmering light,“ 
By the — and droſy . N ND 

Every elf, and fairy ſprite, 
Hop as light as bird from brier; 

And this ditty, after me, 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. 

Tita. Firſt, rehearſe this ſong by rote: 

To each word a warbling note, 

Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 


Will we ſing, and bleſs this place. 


SONG, Ax p DANCE, 


Oze. Now, until the break of day,; 
Through this houſe each fairy ſtray. 
To the beſt bride-bed will we, 
Which by us ſhall bleſſcd be; 4 


And 


Te faveep the drift behind the door, is a common expreſſion, and a common 
practice in large old houſes; where the doors of halls and galleries are 
thrown backward, and ſeldom or ever ſhut. Farmes. 

2 Milton perhaps had this picture in his thought: 

And glowing embers through the rom 
Teach light to courterfeit a g . II Penſeroſo. 

I think it ſhould be read: | 
Through this bouſe in glmmering light, Jonxsox. 

3 This ſpeech, which both the old quartos give to Oberon, is in the 
edition of 1623, and in all the following, printed as the ſong. I have re- 
ſtored it to Oberon, as it apparently contains not the bleſſing which he 
intends to beſtow on the bed, but his declacation that he will bleſs it, and 
his orders to the fairics how to perform the neceſiny rites. But where 
then is the ſong ?—l1 am afraid it is gone after many other things of great. 
er value. The truth is that two ſongs are lot, The ſeries of the ſcene 
is this; after the ſpeech of Puck, Obcron enters, and calls his fairies to a 
ſong, which ſong is apparently wanting in all the copies. Next'Titanialead; 
another ſong, which is indred loſt lle the former, though the editors have 
endeavoured to find it, Then Oberon Cgiſmiſles his fairies to the deſpatch 
of the ceremonies. 5 

The ſongs, 1 ſuppoſe were loſt, becauſe they were not inſerted in the 
players“ parts, from waich the drama was printed. JonnsoN. 

+ We learn from «+ Articles ordered by K. Henry VI. for the Regula- 
tion of his Houſchold,“ that this ceremony was obſerved at the Marriage 


| 3g 
* Oz 
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And the iſſue, there create, 

Ever ſhall be fortunate, 

So ſhall all the couples three 

Ever true in loving be: 

And the blots of nature's hand 

Shall not in their iſſue ſtand ; 

Never mole, hare-lip, 5 nor ſcar, 
Nor mark prodigious,® ſuch as are- 
Deſpiſed in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be.— 

With this field-dew conſecrate, 

Ever fairy take his gait !7 

And each ſeveral chamber blefs, 

'Through this palace, with ſweet peace; 
E'er ſhall it in ſafety reſt, 

And the owner of it bleſt. 

Trip away; 
Make no ſtay; 

Meet me all by break of day. 
| [ Exeaut OBERONY, TITANIA, and Train. 


Puck. If ae ſhadows have effenacd, 
Think but this (and all is me mb, ) 
That you have but ſlumberi here, 
While theſe viſions did appear, 
K 5 And 


of a Princeſs, „ All men at her comming in to bee voided, except 
woeme n, till ſhee bee brought to her bedd; and the man both; hs ſittinge 
in his bedd in his ſhirte, with a gowne caſt about him. Then the 
Biſhoppe, with the Chaplaines, to come in, and bleſſe the bedd : then 
evetie man to avoide without any drinke, fave the ty Bs eſtates, if they 
lite, priviely. p. 129. STEEVENS; 

5 This defect in children ſeems to have been ſo much dreaded, that 
numerous were the charms applied for its prevention. The following. 
might be as efficacious as any of the reſt. If a woman with chylde have 
her ſmecke ſlyt at the neather ende or {iyit thereof, &c, the ſame chylde 
that ſhe then goeth withall, ſhall be ſafe from having a cloven or hare lippe. 
Thomas Lupton's Fourth Beek of Notable T hinges, 4to, bl. I. SPEEVENS, 


© Predigious has here its primitive ſignification of portentaus, - 


SrETVENHe. 
7 1. e. take Eis way, or direct his fps. STEEVENS. 


By gate, I believe is meant, the doo; of cach charaber, M. Maso 
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And this weak and idle theme, 
No more yielding but a dream, 
Gentles, do not reprehend ; 
1f you pardon, we will mend. 
Aud, as I'm an honeſt Puck, 
Tf we have unearned luck * 

ow to *ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, d 
We will mae amends, ere long © 
Elſe the Puck a liar call. 
So, good night unto you all, 
Give me your hands,* if ave be friends, 


And Robin ſhall reflore amends, [Exit,? 


s } e. if we have better fortune than we have deſerved. STEEVENS. 

That is, if we be diſmiſſed without hifles, JoxnsoN. 

2 That is, Clap your hands. Give us your applauſe. JonuxsoN. 

3 Wild and fantaſtical as this play is, all the parts in their various modes 
are well written, and give the kind of pleaſure which the author defigned. 
Fairies in his time were much in faſhion; common tradition had made 
them familiar, and Spenſer's poem had made them great. JoHNSONs 


— . . : 


See pp. 133, 134, 135. 

Dr. Warburten, whoſe ingenuity and acuteneſs have been long admi- 
red, is now, I believe, pretty generally thought to have ſome times ſeen 
not only what no other perſon would ever have been able to diſcover, but 
what, in reality, unleſs in his own playful imagination, did not exiſt. 
Criticiſm is a taliſman, which has, on more than one occaſion, diſpelled 
the illuſions of this mighty magician, I ſhall not d.ſpute, that, by the 
Fuir weſtal, Shak ſpeare intended a compliment to Queen Elizabeth, who; 
Jam willing to believe, at the age of ſixty eight, was no leſs chaſte than 
beautiful; but whether any other part of Oberon's ſpeech have an alle go- 
rical meaning or not, I preſume, in direct oppoſition to Dr. Warburton, 
to contend that it agrees with any other rather than with Mary Queen of 
Scots. The“ mixture of ſatire and panegytick“ I hall examine anon: 
I only wiſh to know, for the preſent, why it would have been „ inconve- 
nient for the author to ſpeak oper!y”” in „ diſpraiſe” of the Scotiſh 
Queen. If he meant to plraſe „the imperial votreſs,“ no incenſe 
could have been half ſo grateful as the blackeſt calumny. But, it ſeems, 
«© her ſucceſſor would not forgive her ſatiriſt. Who then was her “ ſuc- 
cefloc*? when this play was written? Mary's fon, James? I am per- 
ſuaded that, had Dr. Warburton been better read in the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, he would not have found this monarch's ſucceſſion quite ſo certain, 
at that period, as to have prevented Shakſpeare, who was by no means 
the refined ſpeculatiſt he would induce one to ſuppoſe, from gratifying = 

«« fair 
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er fair veſtal” with ſentiments ſo agreeable to her. However, if ©* the 
poet has ſo well marked out every diſtinguiſhingcircomſtance of her life and 
character, in this beautiful allegory, as will leave no room to doubt about 
his ſecret meaning,” there is an end of all controverſy. For, though the 
ſatire would be cowardly, falſe and infamous, yet, lince it was couched 
under an allegory, which, while perſpicuous as glaſs to Elizabeth, would 
have become opake as a mil}-ſtone to her ſucceſſor, Shakſpeare, lying as 
ſnug as his own Ariel in a cowſlip's bell, would have had no reaſon to ap 
prehend any ill conſequences from it. Now, though our ſpeculative bard 
might not be able to toreſee the ſagacity of the Scotiſh king in ſmelling 
oat a plot, as | believe it was ſome years after that he gave any proof of 
his excellence that way, he could not but have hez'd of his being an ad- 
mirable witch-finder ; and, ſurely, the ſkil! requiſite to detect a witch 
maſt be ſufficient to develope an allegory; ſo that I muſt needs queſtion 
the propriety of the compliment here paid to the poet's prudence. by wap 
Mary ( is called a Mermaid, 1. to denote her reign over a kingdom fitu- 
ate in the ſea. In that reſpect at leaſt Elizabeth was as much a mer-- 
maid as herſelf. And 2. her beauty and intemperate tuſt ; for as Eliza- 
beth for her chaſtity is called a Veſtal, this unfortunate ﬀhdy, on à contra- 
ry account, is called a mermaid.” All this is as falfe as it is fooliſh ; The 
mermaid was never the emblem of luſt; nor was the « gentle Shak- 
ſpeare“ of a character or diſpoſition to have inſulted the memory of a 
murdered princeſs by ſo infamous a charge. The moſt abandoned libeler,, 
even Buchanan himſelf, never accuſed her of © intemperate Juſt 3** and 
it is pretty well underſtood at preſent that, if either of their ladies were 
remarkable for her purity, it was :? Queen Elizabeth, “3. An ancient 
ſtory may be ſuppoled to be here alluded to; the Emperor Julian tells us 
that the Sirens (which with all the modern poets are mermaids) contended» 
for precedency with the Muſes, who overcoming them took away their 
wings.” Can any thing be more ridiculous ? Mermaids are half women 
and half fes: where then are their wings? or what poſſible uſe could 
they make of them it they had any? The Sirens which Julian ſpeaks of 
were partly women and partly birds: {> that “ the pollution,” as good- 
man Dull hath it, by no means „holds in the exchange,” © The 
quarreis between Mary and Elizabeth had the {ame cauſe and the ſame 
Hue,” That is, they contended for precedency, and Elizaketh over- 
coming tcok away the others 2vi-gs. The ſecret of their conteſt for pre- 
cedency ſhould frertn to have been confined to Dr, Warburton : It would* 
de in vain to enquire after it in the hiſtory of the time. The Queen or 
Scots, indeed, fiew for refuge to her treacherous rival, (who is here 
again the mermaid of the allegory, alluring to deſtruction, by her ſongs or 
fair ſpeeches,) and wearing, it ſhould ſeem, like a cherubim, her wings. 
on her neck, Elizabeth, who was determined ſhe ſhould fly no more, in 
her eagerneſs to tear them away, happened inadvertently to take off her 
head. The ſituation of the poet's mermaid, on a dolphin's bark, ** evi- 
dently marks out that diſtinguiſhing circumſtance in Mary's fortune, her 
marriage with the dauphin of France.” A mermaid would ſeem to have 
but a ſtrangely aukwad feat on the back of a dolphin; but that, to be 
E 6 ; 
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ſure, is the poet's affair, and not the commentator's : the latter, however, 
is certainly anſwerable for placing. a Queen on the back of her huſband: 
a very extraordinary ſituation one would think, for a married lady; and 
of which I only recollect a ſingle inſtance, in the common print of 4 
poor man loaded with miſchief.” Mermails are ſuppoſed to ſing, but their 
dulcet and harmonicus breath muſt in this inſtance to ſuit the allegory, al- 
lude to „ thoſe great abilities of genius and learning,” which rendered. 
Queen Mary * the moſt accomplithed princeſs of her age.” This com- 
pliment could not fail of being highly agreeable to the „ fair Veſtal. 
«« By the rude ſea is meant Scotland incireled ⁊uith the ocean, which roſe vp 
in arms againſt the regent, while ſhe [Mary] was in France, But her 
return home quieted theſe diſorders : and had not her ſtrange ill conduct 
afterwards more violently inflamed them, ſhe might have paſſed her whole 
life in peace.” Dr. Warburton whoſe {kill in geography, ſ-ems to match 
his knowledge of hiſtory and acuteneſs in allegory, muſt be allowed the 
ſole merit of diſcovering Scotland to be an and. But, as to the diſorders 
of that country being quieted by the Que-n's return, it appears from 
hiſtory to be full as peaceable before as it is at any time after that event. 
Whether, in the revival or continuance of theſe diſorders, me, or her 
3deot huſband, or fanatical ſubjects were moſt to blame, is a point upon 
which doctors ſtill diſter; but, it is evident, that, if the enchanting ſong 
of the commentators mermaid civilized the rude fea for a time, is was only 
to render it, in an inſtant, more boiſterous than ever: thoſe great abilities 
of genius and learning, which rendered her the moſt accompliited princeſs 
of her age, not availing her among a parcel of ferocious and enthuſiaſtie 
barbarians, whom even the lyre of Orpheus had in vain warbled to hu- 
manize, Brantome, who accompanyed her, ſays ſhe was welcomed home 
by a mob of five or fix hundred rag:muffins, who, in diſcord with the 
moſt execrable inſtruments, ſung pfulms (which ſhe was ſuppoſed to diſ- 
like) under her chamber window: © He! adds he, welle muſique & quelle 
repos pour ja nuit! However, it ſeems „ there is great juſtneſs and 
beauty in this imago, as the vulgar opinion is, that the mermaid always 
lings in ſtorms.” This vulgar opinion, I am perſuaded, is peculur 
to the ingenious commentator; as, if the mermaid is ever ſuppoſed to ſing, 
it is in calms, which pre ſage ſtorms, I can perceive no propricty in calling 
the inſurrection of the Northern earls the quarrel of Queen Mary, un- 
1 Ula fo far as it was that of the religion ſhe profefied, But this perhaps 
is b leait cbjectionable part of a chimerical allegory of which the poet 
hir: eif had no idea, and which the commentator, to whoſe creative 
fancy it owes its exiſtence, ſeems to have very juſtly characterized. in 
telling us it is „out of nature ;“ that is, as I conc:ive, perfectly ground- 
leis and unnatural. RITSOGR. 
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* Love's LABOVN's LosT.] 1 have not hitherto diſcovered any 
novel on which th's comedy app*#4rs to have been founded; and yet the 


itory of it has moſt of the features of an ancient romance. STEEVENSs. 
| 1uſpect that there is an error in the title of this play, which, I believe, 


ſhould be Lowe's Labours lot.“ Ri. Mason. 
Los e' Labour's loft I conjecture to have been written in 1594. See 
An Attempt te aſcertain the arder cf Shakſpeare's fai MALONEs 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED.® 


Ferdinand, King of Navarre, 

Biron 

Longaville, > Lords, attending au the King. 
Dumain, 

Boyer, 75 ; 3% Po: F 
Mercade, | rds, attending on the Princeſs of Frances 
Don Adriano de Armado, @ fantaſtical Spaniard, 
Sir Nathaniel, a Crate, 

Holofernes, a Scho:lmaſter, 

Dull, a Conſfab l. 

Coftard, a Claaun. 

Moth, Page to Armado. 

A Foreſter. 


Princeſs of France, 

Roſ-line, | 
Maria, Ladies, attending on the Princeſs. 
Katharine, 

Jaquenetta, æ country Wench, 


Officers, and others, attendants on the King and Priuceſi. 


SCENE, Navarre. 


This caumeration of the perſons was. made by Mr. Rowe, TounsoN- 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


Navarre, A Park, with a Palace in it. 


Enter the King, BIROx, LoxnGAvVILLE, and D MAIN. 


XKirg. Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 


Live regiſter'd upon our brazen tombs, 

And then grace us in the diſgrace of death; 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 


That honour, which ſhall bate lis ſcythe's keen edge, 


And make us heirs of all eternity, 

Therefore, brave conquerors for ſo you are, 

That war 2gainſt your own affections, 

And the huge army of the world's deres. — 

Our late edict ſhall ſtrongly ſtand in force: 

Navarre ſh all be the wonder of the world: 

Our court ſhall be a little Academe, 

Still and contemplative in living art. 

You three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 

Have {worn for three years' term to live with me, 

My-fcllow-ſcholars, and to keep thoſe ſtatutes 

That are recorded in this ſchedule here: 

Your oaths are paft, and now ſubſcribe your names ; 

That his own hand may ſtrike his honour down, 

That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein : 

If you are arm'd to do, as fworn to do, 

Subſcribe to your deep oath, and keep 1t too, 
Long. I am refolv'd : *tis but a three years' faſt; 

The mind ſhall banquet, though the body pine: 

Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty bits 

Make rich the ribs, but bank'rout quite the wits, 
Dum, My loving lord, Dumain is mortificd 


The groſſer manner of theſe world's delights 
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He throws upon the groſs world's baſer ſlaves: 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die; 

With all theſe living in philoſophy. 

Biron. | can but ſay their proteſtation over, 

do much, dear liege, I have already ſworn, 

That is, To live and ſtudy here three years, 

But there are other ſtrict obſervances: 

As, not to ſee a woman in that term; 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there: 

And, one day in a week to touch no food; 

And but one meal on every day beſide; 

The which, I hope, is not enrolled there: 

And then, to ſleep but three hours in the night, 

And not be ſeen to wink of all the day; 

(When I was wont to think no harm all night, 

And make a dark night too of half the day ;) 

Which, I hope well, is noc enrolled there. 

O, theſe are barren ta{ks, too hard to keep; 

Not to ſce ladies, ſtudy, faſt, not fleep.3 

King. Your oath is paſs'd to paſs away from theſe. 
Biron, Let me ſay, no, my liege, an if you pleaſe; 

T only ſwore, to ſtudy with your grace, 

And ftay here in your court for three years' ſpace. 
Long, You ſwore to that, Biron, and to the reſt, 
Biron, By yea and nay, fir, then I ſwore in jeſt, — 

What is the end of ſtudy ? let me know. | 
King. Why, that to know, which elſe we ſhould not know, 

Bireu. 
2 The ſtyle of the rhyming ſcenes in this play it often entangled and 


obſcure. Ka not certainly to what a/! thefe is to be referred; I ſup- 
poſe he means that he finds love, pomp, and wealth in philoſophy. 


OUNSONs 
By all tbeſe, Dumin means the King, Biron, &c. to whom he may 


be ſuppoſed to point, and with whom he is going to live in philoſophical 
xetireraent, A. C. 
s Not to oe ladies, ud y, faſt, not ſlecp.] The words as they Rand, will 
expreſs the meaning intended, if pointed thus: 
Not to ſee ladies ſtudy - faſt not ſleep. þ 

Biron is recapitulating the ſeveral taſks impoſed upon him wiz. not to ſee 
ladies, to ſtudy, to faſt, and not to ſleep ; but Shakſpeare, by a common 
poetica! licenſe, though in this paſſage injudiciouſly exerciſed, omits the 
article to, before the three laſt verbs, and from hence the obſcurity 
ariſes. M. MASOR. 
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Biron. Things hid and barr'd, you mean, from common 
ſenſe ? 
King. Ay, that is ſtudy's god-like recompenſe. 
Biro. Come on then, I will ſwear to ſtudy ſo, 
To know the thing I am forbid to know : 
As thus, — To ſtudy where J well may dine, 
When I to ſcaſt expreſsly am forbid ; 4 
Or, ſtudy where to meet ſome miſtreſs fine, 
When miſtreſſes from common ſenſe are hid: 
Or, having ſworn too hard-1-keeping bath, 
tu ly to break it, and not break my troth. 
5 itudy's gain be thus, and this be ſo,5 
Study knows that, which yet it doth not know: 
Swen me to this, and I will ne ler ſay, no. 
King. Theſe be the ſtops that binder Rudy quite, 
And train our intelleQs to vain delight. 


Birau. Why, all delights are vain; bur that moſt vain, 


Which, wien pn parekz: , din innert pain: — 


As, pa ntullv to pore upon a book, 
10 fee% the light of truth; while truth the while 
Doth falſely bling 6 the ey efight of his look 1 


Light, ſecking light, doth light of light begulle: 
So, ere you find: whore: light in d. arinef; lies, 
Your light grows dark by loſing of your eyes. 
Study me how to pleaſe the eye indeed, 

By tixtog it upon a fairer eye; 
Who d azzling fo, that eye ſhall be his heed, 


And give him light chat was it blinded by.“ 

Study 

4 When Ito feaſt expreſily am forbid; ] The copies all have: 
Fen 1 to fat e eK . c an forbids ; 

But if Biron ſtudied where to get a good dinner, at a time when he was 
orb: d to V%, how was this ſtudying to know what he was forbid to know ?. 
Common ſenſe, and the whole te nour of the context require us to read — 
feaſt, or to make a 1 in the laſt word of the verſe:— Ven I to tak 
ex; reſsly am fore-bid; | 
1, $6 When 1 am en Ins d before-hand to faſt. THEUBAL D. 

* VVſtudy's Cain be thus, and this he ſh, ] Read: 
«Af ſtudy's gun be this—"? RITSOS. 

Fal ſely is here, and in many other places, the ſame as df ne ot 

treac bercufly. The whole ſenſe of this gingling declamation is only this, 


that a mas by 70 cl:ſ: ſtudy may read { bimſ-if bl; = which might have bs en. 
told with leſs obſcuritz in rewer words. jou NS0ONes 
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Study 1s like the heaven's glorious ſun, 
That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks ; 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority from others' books, 

Theſe earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 
That give a name to every fixed ſtar, 

Have no more profit of their ſhining nights, 
Than thoſe that walk, and wor not what they are, 

Too much to know, is, to know nought but fame; 

And every godfather can give a name. 
King, How well he's read, to reaſon againſt reading ! 
Dum. Proceeded well, to ſtop all good proceeding ! 9 
Long. He weeds the corn, and ſtill lets grow the weeding. 
Biron. The ſpring is near, when green geeſe are a breeding. 
Dum. How follows that ? 


Biran, Fit in his place and time, 
Dum. In reaſon nothing. 
Biron, Something then in rhime, 


Long. Biron is like an envious 8 froſt, 3 
That bites the firit-born infants of the ſpring. | 
Biran. Well, ſay I am; why ſhould proud 3 boaſt, 
Before the birds have any cauſe to fing ? 

Why ſhould J joy in an abortive birth? 

At 


7 This is another paſſage unneceſſarily obſcure + the meaning is, that 
when he dazz/:s, that is, has his eye made weak, by fixing his eye upon 
a fairer eye, that fairer eye os be his beed, his dwetim or Iade-ſlar, 
(Sze Midſummer- Night's Dream) and give bim ligbt that <cas blinded by 
mn. Jon x sON. 

B The conſequence, ſays Biron, of tos much knowledge, is not any real ſoſu- 
tion of doubts, but mere empty reputation. This is, rw much knowwletge gives 
ont; fame, a name which every ged-fatber can give likewiſe. Jon N SON. 


To proceed is an academical term, meaning, to take a degree, as he 
proceeded bachelor in pbyſick. The ſenſe is, be bas taken bis degrees in the 
art of bindering the degrees of otherss JOHNSON. 


I don't ſuſpe& that Shak ſpeare had any acade mical term in contempla- 
tion, when he wrote this line. He bas proceeded well, means only, he has 
gone on weil, M. Masox. 

* Yo ſneafing winds in The Winter's Tale: To ſneap is to check, to rebuke. 
Thus alſo, Falſtaff, in X. Henry IV. P. II. I will not undergo this 

ſneap, without ceply.“ STEEVENS: 


ee 
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At Chriſtmas I no more defire a roſe, 
Than with a mow in May's new-fangled ſhows; 
But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows. 3 
So you, to ſtudy now it is too late, 
Climb o'er the houſe to unlock the little gate. 
King, Well, fit you out: go home, Biron; adieu! 
Biron. No, my good lord; I have ſworn to ſtay with you: 
And, though I have for barbariſm ſpoke more, 
Than for that angel knowledge you can ſay, 
Yet confident III keep what I have ſwore, 


And bide the penance of each three years' day, 
Give 


3 As the greateſt part of this ſcene (both what precedes and follows) 
is ſtrictly in rhimes, either Jucceſſive, alternate, or triple, I am perſuaded, 
that the copyiſts have made a ſlip here. For by making a triylet of the three 
laſt lines quoted, birth in the ciof® of the firſt line is quite deſtitute of any 
rhime to it. Beſides, what a diſpleaſing ident.ty of ſound recurs in the 
middle and cloſe of this verſe ? 

Than wifh a (now in May's new-fangle1 ſhows 2 | 

Again, new fanglcd fbuxvs ſeems to have very little propriety. The 
flowers are not new-fargl/ed; but the earth is new-fung/ed by the pro- 
fuſion and variety of the flowers, that ſpring on its boſom in May. 
have therefore ventured to ſubſtitute earth, in the cloſe of the third line, 
which reſtores the alternate meaſure, It waz very eaſy for a negligent, 
tranſcriber to be deceived by the rhime immediately preceding; ſo miſ- 
take the concluding word in the ſequent line, and corrupt it into one that 
would chime with the other. TyE0BALD. 

I rather ſuſpect a lin to have been loſt after ©« an abortive birth,” 
For an in that line the old copies have any. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 

MALod x. 

By theſe ſows the poet means Maygames, at which a ſn:xv would be 
very unwelcome and unexpected. It is only a periphraſis for May. 

T. WARToR. 

I have no doubt that the more obvious interpretation is the true one. 

MALON E. 

T concut with Mr. Warton: for with what propriety can the flowers 
which every year produces with the ſame identical ſhape and colours, be 
ealled—new-fangled? The ſports of May might be annually diverſified, 
but its natural productions would be invariably the ſame, STEEVENS» 


+ This may mean, Hi yen out, continue refrafory. But I ſuſpect, we 
ſhould read—ſer you out. MatoNx. | 

To fit cut, is a term from the card-table. Thus Biſhop Sanderſon 2 
% They are glad, rather than ſit cut, to play very ſmall game.” 

The perſon who cuts out at a rubber of whit, is ſtill ſaid to /it cut; i, e. 
to be no longer eng:ged in the party. STEE VERSE. Vi 
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Give me the paper, let me read the ſame; 
And to the ſtrict'ſt degrees I'll write my name. 
King, How well this yielding reſcues thee from ſhame! 
Biron. | Reads,| Item, That no woman ſhall come within à 
mile of my court. — 
And hath this been proclaim'd ? 
Long. 
Biron. Let's ſee the penalty. 
Neadi.— On pain of lifing her bon gue.— 


Four days ago. 


Vo devis'd this? 
Lang. Marry, that did [, | 
Biron. Sweet lord, and why? | 
Long. To fright them hence with that dread penalty, 
Biron. A dangerous law againſt gentility ! 5 
[ Reads.) Item, any man be ſcen t1 talk with a woman 
ewithin the term of three years, be ſhall endure ſuch publick 
Shame as the reft of the court can poſſibly deviſe, — 
This article, my liege, yourſelf muſt break; 


Kor, well van know here comes in embelly 
'The French king's daughter, with yourſclf to ſpeak 
A maid of grace, and c6mplete majeſty, — 
About ſurrender up of Aquitain 
To her decrepit, ſick, and bed-rid father: 
Therefore this article is made in vain, 
Or vainly comes the admired princeſs hither. 4 
Xing. What ſay you, lords? why, this was quite forgot. 
Biron. So ſtudy erermore is overſhot 
While it doth ſtudy to have what it would, 
It doth forget to do the thing it ſhould : 


. — — * 


And 

5 I have ventured to prefix the name of Biron to this line, it being 
evident, for two reaſons, that it, by ſome accident or other, flipt out of 
the printed books. In the firſt place, Longaville confeſtes, he had de- 
viſed the penalty: and why he ſhould immediately arraiga it as a danger- 
ous law, ſeems to be very inconſiſtent. In the next place, it is much 
more natural for Biron to make this reflexion, who is cavilling at every 


ching; and then for him to purſue his reading over the remaining arti- 


cles. — As to the word goytilicy, here, it does not ſignify that rank of 
people called, gentfy; but what the French expreſs by, g-niilefſe, i. e. 
elegantia, uw banitas, And then the meaning is this: Such a law for 
baniſhing women from the, court, is dangerous, or injurious, to politeneſs, 
urbariiy, and the more refined pleaſures of life. For men without wo- 
men would turn brutal, and ſavage, in their natures aud behaviour. 

| TukosATLD. 
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And when it hath the thing it hunteth moſt, . 
Tis won, as towns with fire; ſo won, ſo loſt. 


King. We muſt, of force, diſpenſe with this decree 
She muſt Le here ® on mere neceſſity. 


Biron. Neceſſity will make us all forſworn 


Three thouſand times within this three years' ſpace: 
For every man with his affects is born; 

Not by might maſter'd, but by ſpecial grace : 7 
If I break faith, this word ſhall ſpeak for me, 
Jam forſworn on mere neceſſity.— 


So to the laws at large I write my name: [Subſcribes, 
And he, that breaks them in the leaſt degree, 
Stands in attainder of eternal ſhame : 


Suggeſtions © are to others, as to me; 
But, I believe, although I am ſo loth, 
J am the laſt that will laſt keep his oath, 
But is there no quick recreation? granted ? 
King. Ay, that there is: our court, you know, is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain: 
One, whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony; 
A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny ; * 
| This 
6 lie bere—] Means reſide here, in the ſame ſenſe as an ambaſſa- 
dor is ſaid to lie leiger. Reh. 


7 Biron, amidſt his extravagances, ſpeaks with great juſtneſs againſt 
the folly of vows. They are made without ſufficient regard to the varia- 
tions of life, and are therefore broken by ſome unforeſeen nece ſſity. 


They proceed commonly from a preſumptuous confidence, and a falſe 
eſtimate of human power. JonuN$SON+ | 


> Suggeſtions ] Temptations. Jouxsox. 

9 Lively ſport, ſpritely diverſion. ſon Ns. 

2 As very bad a play as this is, it was certainly Shak ſpeare's, as appears 
by many fine maſter ſtrokes ſcattered up and down. An exceſſive com- 
plaifance is here admirably painted, in the perſon of one who was willing 
to make even right and wrong friends: and to perſuade the one to recede 
from the accuſtomed ſtubbornneſs of her nature, and wink at the liberties 
of her oppoſite, rather than he would incur the imputation of ill-breeding 
in keeping up the quarrel, And as our author, and Jonſon his contem- 
poraryy are confeſſedly the two greateſt writers in the drama that our 


nation 
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This child of fancy,* that Armado hight,3 
For interim to our ſtudies, ſhall relate, 
In high-born words, the worth of many a knight 
rom tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate?, 1 
OW 


nation could ever boaſt of, this may be no improper occaſion to take no- 
tice of one material difference between Shak ſpeare's worſt plays and the 
other's. Our author owed all to his prodigious natural genius; and Jon- 
ſon moſt to his acquired parts and learning, This, if attended to, will 
explain the difference we ſpeak of, Which is this, that, in Jonſon's | 
bad pieces, we do not diſcover the leaſt traces of the author of the Fox 
and Alchemiſt; but in the wildeſt and moſt extravagant notes of Shak- 
ſpeare, you every now and then encounter ſtrains that recognize their 
divine compoſer. And the reaſon is this, that Jonſon owing his chief 
Excellence to art, by which he ſometimes ſtrained himſelf to an uncom- 
mon pitch, when he unbent himſelf, had nothing to ſupport him ; but 
fell below all likeneſs of himſelf z while Shakſpeare, indebted more largely 
to nature than the other to his acquired talents, could never, in his moſt 
negligent hours, ſo totally diveſt himſelf of his genius, but that it would 
frequently break out with amazing force and ſplendour. WARBURTON. 

This paſſage, 1 believe, means no more than that Don Armado was a 
man nicely verſed in ceremonial diſtinctions, one who could diſtinguiſh TN 
in the moſt delicate queſtions of honour the exact boundaries of right and [LES 
wrong. Compliment, in Shakſpeare's time, did not ſignify, at leaſt did not 7 
only ſignify verbal civility, or phraſes of courteſy, but according to its 
original meaning, the trappings, or ornamental appendages of a character, 
in the ſame manner, and on the ſame principles of ſpeech with accome 
fliſpment, Complement is, as Armado well expreſſes it, the warniſh of a 
c e man. JOHNSON. 

This fantaſtick. The expreſſion, in another ſenſe, has been adopted 
by Milton in his L'. Allegro: 
| « Or ſweeteſt Shakſpeare, Fancy's child—,” MALONE, 

3 Who is ca led Armado. MALoONE. 

4 j. e. he thall relate to us the celebrated tories recorded in the old 
romances, and in their very ſtile, Why he ſays from tawiy Spain 
is, becauſe thoſe iomances, being of Spaniſh original, the heroes and the 
ſcene were generally of that country. Why he ſays, {ft in the world's . By 
debate is, becauſe the ſubhject of thoſe romances were the cruſades of the 
European Chriſtians againſt the Saracens of Aſia and Africa. | 

| WARBURTON, 

I have ſuffered this note to hold its place, though Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
ſhewn that it is wholly unfounded, becauſe Dr. Warburton refers to it in 
his diſſertation at the end of this play. M ALONE. 

The world ſeems to be uſed in a monaſtick ſenſe by the king, now de. 
voted for a time to a monaſtic life. In the world, in ſeculo, in the buſtle 
of human affairs, from which we are now happily ſequeitred, in the 
everld, to which the votaries of ſolitude have no relation, JoxNSON, 
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grace's tharborough: but I would ſee 
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How you delight, my lords, 1 know not, I; 


But, I proteſt, I love to hear him lie, 
And I will uſe him for my minftrelſy.5 
Biron. Armado is a moſt illuſtrious wight, 
A man of fire new words, s faſhion's own knight, 
Leng. Coſtard the ſwain, and he ſhall be our ſport; 
And, 10 to ſtudy, three years is but ſhort, 


Enter Dult, with a letter, and CoSTARD. 


Dull. Which is the duke's own perſon ? ? 
Biron, This, fellow; What would'ft ? 
Dull. I myſelf reprehend his own 13 for I am his 
is own perſon in fleſh 
and blood. 
Biron. This is he. 
Dull. Signior Arme — Arme—commends you, There's 
villainy abroad; this letter will tell you more. 
Cot, Sir, the contempts thereof are as touching me. 
King. A letter from the magnificent Armado. 
Biron. How low ſoever the matter, I hope in God for 
high words, 
Long. A high hope for a low having: God grant us pa- 
tience | 


; Biron, 
Warburton's interpretation is clearly preferable to that of Johnſon, 
The King had not yet ſo weaned himſelt from the world, as to adopt the 
language of a cloiſter. M. MasoN. 
5 I will make a minſtrel of him, whoſe occupation was to relate fabue 
lous ſtories, Doucx. x 
9 ci. e. (ſays an intelligent writer in the Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 
1786) words newly coined, new from the forge. Fire. new, new off the 
irens, and the Scottiſh expreſſion bren-neww, have all the ſame origin.“ 
| STEEVENSs 
7 The king of Navarre in ſeveral paſſages, through all the copies, is 
called the duke: but as this muſt have ſprung rather from the inadvertence 
of the editors than a forgetfulneſs in the poet, 1 have every where, to avoid 
confuſion, reſtored king to the text. THEoBALD. 
The princeſs in the next act calls the king this virtuous duke; 
a word which, in our author's time, ſeems to have been uſed with great 
laxity, And indeed, though this were not the caſe, ſuch a fellow as Coſt» 
ard may well be ſuppoſed ignorant of his true title. MALONE. 
I have followed the old copies. SrEEVENS. 


or a conſtable, SIR J. HAWEIN ;. 


* Thirdborough, a peace officer, alike in authority with a headborongh 
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Biron, To hear? or forbear hearing ? 


Long. To hear meekly, fir, and to laugh moderately ; or 
to forbear both, 


Biron. Well, fir, be it as the ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to 
climb? in the merrineſs. | 

C. The matter is to me, fir, as concerning Jaquenetta, 
The manner of it is, I was taken with the manner,* 

Biron, In what manner ? 

Co. In manner and form following, fir; all thoſe three: 1 
was ſeen with her in the manor houſe, Feding with her upon the 
form, and taken following her into the park ; which, put to- 
gether, is, in manner and form following. Now, fir, for 


the manner—it is the manner of a man ty ſpeak to a woman; 
for the form,—in ſome form, 


Biron, For the following, fir? 

Con. As it ſhall follow in my correction; And God de- 
fend the right! 

King. Will you hear this letter with attention ? 

Biron. As we would hear an oracle. 

C2/t. Such is the ſimplicity of man to hearken after the 
fleſh, 

King. [reads.] Great deputy, the ewelkin's vicegerent, and 
fole dominator of Navarre, my ſcul's earth's God, and body's 
Faſtering patron, | 

Ca. Not a word of Coſtard yet. 

King. So it is, — | 

Ce. It may be ſo; but if he ſay it is ſo, he is, in telling 
true, but ſo, ſo. : 

King. Peace, 


C:ft—be to me, and every man that dares not fight! 
ing. No words, 


C9. —of other men's ſecrets, I beſecch you. 
King. 
9 A quibble between the file that muſt be climbed to paſs from one 


field to another, and Pyle, the term expreſlive of manner of writing in re- 
gard to language. STEEVENS. 


2 , e. in fat, STEEVENS. 


A forenſick term. A thief is ſaid to be taken with the manner. i. e. 
maincur or mancur, (for fo it is written in our old law-books,) when he is 
apprehended with the thing ſtolen in his poſſeſſion. The thing that he 
Ras taken was called mainaur, from the Fr. monier, manu tractare. 


Matrox? 
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King. So it is, beſieged wil h ſable-colour d melancholy, I did 
commend the black-opprefſing humour to the mojt . me þhy- 


ict of thy health-giving air; and, as 1 am a gentleman, botook 


myſelf to walk, T he time, wwhen ? About the ſixth hour; when 
beaſts moſt graze, birds biſt peck, aud men fit down to that 
nouriſhment ewhich is called ſupper. So much j or the time when e 
Now for the ground which; which, I mean, I e, upon © 
it is ycleped, thy park, Then fir the place where; where, [ 
mean, I did encounter that obſcene and maſt prepoſterms event, 
that draweth from my ſuow-white pen the ebon-col;ur'd inh, 
evhich here thou wvieweſt, beholdeſt, ſurveyeſ?,, or fect: But ts 
the place, where, — I. tlandeth north-north-caſt and by cal! from 
the weſt corner of thy curious knotted garden © 3 There did I ſee 
that toxv-ſpirited alu, tat 22 niimnw of thy mi tht 

Coſt. Me. 

King, —that unletter'd ſmall-&gnwing foul, 

Coft, Me. 

King. that fallow waſjal, 

Ci. Still me, 

King.—which, as I remember, hight Caſtard, 

Ci. O me! | 

King.—furted and conſorted, contrary to thy eſtib i fin- 
claimed ediet and continent canum, wwith==auith -O avith— 
but with this I paſſion to ſay wherewith, 

Cet. With a wench. 

King, —with a child of cur grandmother Eve, a female; or, 
for thy more ſaveet widerſianding, a woman, Ilim I (as my 
ever-eſteemed duty pricks me un] have ſent to thee, ie receive the 
meed of puniſhment, by thy ſaveet Grace s officer, Antony Dall; 
a man of good repute, carriage, bearing, aud eſtimation, 

Dull, Me, an't ſhall pleaſe you ; I am Antony Dull, 

King. For Faquenetia, (% is the aweaker ' weffel called, 


which I apprehended wilh the aforejaid ſwain,) J keep ber as 


3 Ancient gardens abounded with figures of which the lines inter. 
ſected each other in many directions. STEEVENS. 

+ 'The baſe minnezu of thy mirth, is the contemptible little object chat 
contributes to thy entertainment. Shakſpeare makes Coriolanus charac- 
terize the tribunitian infolence of Sicinius, under the ſunc figure. 


Vor. II. 1. x a ve 


rr 
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& veſſel of thy Iaw's fury; and fall, at the leaſt of thy faveet 
, otice, bring her to trial. T hine, in all compliments of devoted 
.and beart-buruing heat of duty 9 
Don Adriano de Armado. 
Biron. This is not ſo well as I look'd for, but the beſt that 
ever I heard, 
King. Ay, the beſt for the worſt, But, firrah, what ſay 
you to this? 
Coft. Sir, I confeſs the wench, 
King. Did you hear the proclamation ? 
Ct. ] do conſeſs much of the hearing it, but little of the 
marking of it. 
King. It was proclaim'd a year's impriſonment, to be 
taken with a wench. 
Ch. I was taken with none, fir; I was taken with a da- 
moſel. ; 
King. Well, it was proclaimed damoſel. 
. Cot, This was no damoſel neither; fir, ſhe was a virgin. 
King. It is ſo varied too; for it was proclaim'd, virgin. 
Coſt. If it were, I den her virginity.; I was taken with a 
maid. 
King, This maid will not ſerve your turn, fir, 
Cg. This maid wall ſerve my turn, fir, 
King. Sir, I will pronounce your ſentence ; You ſhall ſaſt 
a week with bran and water, 
Coft, I had rather pray a month with mutton and por- 
ridge. | 
. And Don Armado ſhall be your keeper.— 
My lord Biron ſee him deliver'd o'er, — 
And go we, lords, to put in practice that 
Which each to other hath ſo ſtrongly ſworn.— 
[ Exerat, 
Biron, I'll lay my head to any good man's hat, 
Theſe oaths and laws will prove an idle ſcorn, — 
Sirrah, come on, 
Ct. J ſuffer for the truth, ſir: for true it is, I was taken 
with Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta is A true girl; and there- 


fore, 

S This ſeems to be a phrate adopted from ſcripture, See Fpift. to the 

Romans, ix. 22. —tae veel! of wrath,” Mr. M. Maſon would read 
veal inſtead of 2’ STEEVENS» 
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- Fore, Welcome the ſour cup of proſperity! Affliction may 


1 one day ſmile again, and till then, Sit thee down, ſorrow! 
| Excunt, 
ba SCENE II. 
Anather part of the ſames Armado's Horſes 
* Enter AxRMADñDO and Mork. 
Arm. Boy, what ſign is it, when a man of great ſpirits 
grows melar.choly ? : | 
he Mah. A great ſign, fir, that he will lool fad, | 
Arm. Why, ſadneſs is one and the felt-ſame thing, dear g 
DE imp.“ | 
Moth, No, no; O lord, fir, no. 
a- Arm. How can'ſt thou part ſadneſs and melancholy, my 
tender juvenal * 
Moth. By a familiar demonſtration of the working, my 
n. tough ſenior. 
Arm, Why tough ſenior? why tough ſenior? 
L 2 Math. Why tender juvenal ? why tender juvenal ? 
Arm, I ſpoke it, tender juveral, as a congruent epitheton, 
appertaining to thy young days, which we may nominate 
tender, 
af. Meath. And J, tough ſenior, as an appertinent title to ycur 
old time," which we may name tough. 
Jo L 2 Arm. 


© Imp was anciently a term of dignity. Lord Cromwell, ia his laſt 
letter to Henry VIII. prays for ie imp bis fon. It is now uled only in 
contempt or abhorrence; perhaps in our author's time it Was ambiguous, 
in which ate it ſuits well with this dialogue. JonnsoN. 

Piſtol ſalutes King Henry V. by the fame titie. STEEVENS. 

ut, The word literally means a greg, ſi p, ſcion, or fucker a and by metony- 

my comes to be uied for a boy or child. The imp, /is fong is no more 
than hie infant ſon, It is now ſet apart to fignify young finds; as the devil 
and bis im s. 

Ur, Johnſon was miftaken in ſuppoſing this a word of dignity, It oc- 


en curs ip The Hit y of Celcſtina the Faire, 1596; © —the gentleman has 
re- three ſonnes, very ungracious impes, and of a wicked nature.“ RIT SON. 
re, 7 FJuwvenal is youth, STEEVENS. 

the * Od and tingb, yaung and tender, is one of the proverbial phraſes c l- 
cad lected by Ray. STEEVINS. 
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Arm, Pretty, and apt. 

Moth. How mean you, fir? I pretty, and my ſaying apt? 
or I apt, and my ſaying pretty ? 

rm, Thou pretty, becauſe little, 

Moth. Little pretty, becauſe little: Wherefore apt? 

Arm. And therefore apt, becauſe quick. 

Meth. Speak you this in my praiſe, maſter ? 

Arm, In thy condign praiſe. 

Moth. I will praiſe an cel with the ſame praiſe, 

Arm. What? that an cel is ingenious ? 

Moth. "That an eel is quick, 

Arm, I do ſay, thou art quick in anſwers : Thou heat'ſt 
my blood. 

Math, J am anſwer'd, fir. 

Arm, I love not to be croſs'd. 

Math. He ſpeaks the mere contrary, croſſes Jove not him. 

[fide 

Arm. T have promiſed to ſtudy three years with the duke, 

Moth. You may do it in an hour, fir, 

Arm, Impoſtible. 

7ath, How many 1s one thrice told? 
Arm, J am ill at reckoning, it fitteth the ſpirit of a tap- 
Ker.* 

Math. You are a gentleman, and a gameſter, fir, 

Arm, I conteſs both; they are both the varniſh of a com- 
plete man. 

Mosh. Then, T am ſure, you know how much the groſs 
ſum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

Arm, It doth amount to one more than two. 

Moth. Which the baſe vulgar do call, three. 

Arm. True. 

Moth, Why, fir, is this ſuch a piece of ſtudy? Now here 
is three ſtudied, ere you'll thrice wink: and how-ealy it is to 
put years to the word three, and ſtudy three years in two 
words, the dancing horſe will tell you.“ 

Arm, 


9 By crofjes he means money. Jon xs. 


2 Again, in Treilus and Creſſida: $* A tafſier's aritbretick may ſoon 

bring his particulars therein to a total.“ STEEKVENS. 
3 Bankes's horſe, which play many remarkable pranks. Sir Walter 
Raleigh (H flory of the Morld, hi Part, p. 178.) ſays, 64 If Barks had 
! lives 
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Arm. A moſt fine figure! | 
Moth, To prove you a oper: r 4/des 


Arm. 
noed in older times, he would have ſhamed. all the inchanters in the 
world: for whoſoever was famous among them, could never maſter, or 
inſtruct any beaſt as he dd his horſe.“ And fir Kenelm Digby (4 
Treatiſe on Bodies, ch. xxxvII. p. 393.) obſerves: That his horſe 


would reſtore a glove to the due owner, after the maiter had whiſpered 


the man's name in his car; would tell the juſt number of pence in any 
piece of filver coin, newly ſhowed him by his maiter;z and even obey 
preſently his command, in diſcharging himſelf of his gxcrements, wWhen— 
ever he had bade him.“ DR. GRE. 


Barkes's horſe is alluded to by many writers contemporary with Shak- 


. ſpeare among the reſt, by Ben Jonſon, in Every Tin ont of his Humour : 
« He keeps more adv with this monſter, than cver Zanxes Cid. with his 
bor ſe. 
oct in Ben Jonfon's 134th Epigram : 

« Od Banks the jugler, our Pythagoras,. 
« Grave tutor to the learned birje. * &. 

The fate of this man and his very docile animal, is nat exaly known, 
and, perhaps, deſerves not to be remembered, From the next lines, 
however, to thoſe laſt quoted, it ſhould (ſeem as if they had died abroad: 

60 Both which 
4 Being, beyond fea, burned for one witch, 
« Their ſpirits tranſmigrated to a cat,” 

Among the entries at Stationers'- Hall is the following; Nov. 14, 
1595. * A ballad ſhewing the ſtrange qualities of a young nagg called 
Marocco. 

Among other exploits of this celebrated beaſt, it is ſaid that he went 
up to the top of St. Paul's; and the ſame” circumſtance is likewiſe men- 
tioned in The Guls Horn- boote, a ſatirical pamphlet by Decker, 1609: 
From hence you may deſcend to talk about the bſe that went up, 
and ſtrive, if you can, to know his Keeper; take the day of the month, 
and the number of the ſteppes, and ſuffer yourſelf to believe verily that 
it was not a horſe, but ſomething elſe in the likeneſs of one.“ 

Again, in Chreſtoloros, or Seven Bookes of Epigrames, written by T. B. 
[Thomas Baſtard] 1598, Lib. III. ep. 17: 

« Of Bankes's Horſe. 
6 Bankes hath a horſe of wondrous qualitie, 
&« For he can fight, and piſſe, and dance, and lie, 
© And finde your purſe, and tell what coyne ye have: 
« But Bankes who taught your horſe to ſmell a knave?“ 
|  STEEVENS.. 

In 1595, was publiſhed a pamphlet intitled, Maroccus Extaticus, or 
Banks's bay Herſe in a Trance, A diſcourſe ſet dotune in a merry dialogue be- 
tween Bankes and his beaſt  anatomizing ſome abuſes and bad trickes of tbis 

age, 4to ; prefixed to which, was a print of the horſe ſtanding on his hind! 
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Arm, I will hereupon confeſs, I am in love: and, as it is 
baſe for a ſoldier to love, ſo J am in love with a baſe wench. 


It 


legs with a ftick in his mouth, his maſter with a ftick in his hand and © 
pair of dice on the ground. Ben Jonſon hints at the unfortunate cataſ. 
trophe of both man and horſe, which I find happened at R ome, where to 
the diſgrace of the age, of the country, and of humanity, thy were burnt 
by order of the pope, for magicians. See Lon Zara del Fogo, 12mo, 
3606. p. 114. REED. 

The following repreſentation of Bankes and his Horſe, is a fac - ſimile 
from a rude wooden. frontiſpiece to the pamphlet mentioned by Mr, Reed, 


STEEVENS. 


171 
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Tf drawing my ſword againſt the humour of affection would 
deliver me from the reprobate thought of it, I would take 
defire priſoner, and ranſom him to any French courtier for 
+ new devis'd court'ſy. I think ſcorn to figh ; methinks, I 
ſhould out-ſwear Cupid, Comfort me, boy: What great 
men have been in love? 

Moth. Hercules, malter, 

Arm. Moſt {ſweet Hercules ! =More authority, dear boy, 
name more; and, ſweet my child, let them be men of good 
repute and carriage. 

Moth. Sampſon, maſter ; he was a man of good carriage, 
great carriage; for he carried the town-gates on his back, 
like a porter: and he was in love, 

Arm. O well-knit Sampſon! firong-jointed Sampſon! I 
do excel thee in my rapier, as much as thou didſt me in- 
carrying gates. I am in love to0,—\\ ho was Sampſon's 
love, my dear Moth? 

Math. A woman, waſter. 

Arm, Of what completion? 

Math. Of all the four, or the three, or the two; or one of 
the four. 

Arm, Tell me preciſely of what complexion ? 

Meth. Of the ſea-water green, fir, 

Arm. Is that one of the four gomplexions? 

Moth, As 1 have read, fir; and the beſt of them too. 

Arm, Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers: 4 but to 
have a love of that colour, methinks, Sampſon had ſmall 


. reaſon for it. He, ſurely, affected her for her wit. 


Moth, It was fo, fir; for ſhe had a green wit. 
Arm, My love 1s moſt immaculate white and red. 
7 4 Meth, 


I do not know whether our author alludes to < the rare green eye, 
which in his time ſeems to have been thought a beauty, or to that fre- 


quent attendant on love, jealouſy, to which in The Merchant of Venice, 
and in Otbello, he has applied the epithet green-ey'd. MALoNE. 


Perhaps Armado neither alludes to green eyes, nor to jealouſy ; but te 
the <villozo, the ſappoſed ornament of unſucceſsful lovers: 


6 Sing, all a green willoꝛv ſhall be my garland,” 


is the burden of an ancieht ditty preſerved in The Gallery of Gorgious In» 
ventions, GC, 4to. 1578. STEEVENS. 
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Maß. Moſt maculate thoughts, maſter, are maſk'd under 
ſuch colours. 


Arm. Define, define, well-educated infant. 
Mob, My father's wit, and my mother's tongue, aſſiſt me! 
Arm. Sweet invocation of a child; moſt pretty, and pa- 
thetical ! 
Moth. If ſhe be made of white and red, 
Her taults will ne'er be known; 
For bluſhing cheeks by faults are bred, 
And fears by pale-white ſhown : 
Then, if ſhe fear, or be to blame. 
By this you ſhall not know; 
For ſtill her cheeks poſſeſs the ſame, 
Which native ſhe doth owe. “ 


A dangerous rhime, maſter, againſt the reaſon of white and 
red 


ow: Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King and the 
Beggar? 

Meth, The world was very guilty of ſuch a ballad ſome 
three ages ſince: but, 1 think, now tis not to be found; or, 
if it were, it would neither ſerve for the writing, nor the 
tune. 


Arm. I will have the ſubject newly writ o'er, that I may 
example my digreſſion? by ſome mighty precedent, Boy, I 


do love that country girl, that I took in the park with the 
rational hind Coſtard; * ſhe deſerves well, 


Math, 


5 So the firſt quarto, 1598. The folio has immaculate. To avoid 
ſuch notes for the future, it may be proper to apprize the reader that 
where the reading of the text does not correſpond with the folio, without 
any reaſon being aſſigned for the deviation, it is always warranted by the 
authority of the firſt quarco, MALONE. : 

o i. e. of which ſhe is naturally prſſeſſed,—To ove is to fofeſss So, in 
* Macbeth : . 

6 the diſpoſition that I cave.” STEEVENS. : 

7 Digreſſion on this occaſion ſignifies the act of going out of the right 
way, tranſgreſſion. STEEVENS. g 

8 Le rational bind Coſtard;] Perhaps, we ſhould read—tbe ir- 
ratl nal bind, &. 'T'YRWHITT. 

The rana hind, perhaps, means only the reaſening brute, the animal 
With ſome ſhare of reaſon. STEEVENS, ; 3 
I have always read irratianal bind: if bind be taken in it's %a ſenſo 
Armado makes Coſtard a female. FARMER. 5 
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Mith, To be whipp'd; and yet a better love than my 


maſter. [Hade. 


Arm, Sing, boy; my ſpirit grows heavy in love. 
Mosh. And that's great marvel, loving a light wench. 
Arm, I ſay, ing. 

Mosh. Forbear till this company be paſt. 


Enter Dull, CosTaRD, and JAQUENETTAs 


Dull. Sir, the duke's pleaſure is, that you keep Coſtard 
ſafe; and you muſt let him take no delight, nor no penance 3 
but a'muſt faſt three days a-week : For this damſel, I muſt 


keep her at the park; ſhe is allowed for the day- woman.? 


Fare you well, ; 
Arm, I do betray myſelf with bluſhing. Maid. 
Jag. Man. 

Arm, I will viſit thee at the lodge. 
Jag. That's hereby. 
Arm. I know where it 1s ſituate, 
Jag. Lord, how wiſe you are! 
Arm, I will tell thee wonders.. 
Jag. With that face ? 3 
Arm, I love thee. 
Jag. So I heard you ſay, 
Arm. And ſo farewell, 
Ls Jags 


Shakſpeare uſes it in its heſtial ſenſe in Julius Caſur, ART. ſc. iii, and 


as of the maſculine gender: 
&« He were no lion, were not Romans þinds.” 

Again, in K. Henry IV. P. I. ſc. ili; „f —you are a ſhallove cowardly 
bind, and you lie.” STEEVENS. 

9 « i. e. for the dairy-maid. Dairy, ſays Johnſon in his Dictionary, 
is derived from day, an old word for milk, In the northern counties of 
Scotland, a d-iry-maid is at preſent termed a day or dey." Edinburgh 
Magazine, Nov. 1786. SrSEVFNS. 


* Jaquenetta and Armado are at croſs purpoſes. Hereby is uſed by her 


(as among the vulgar in ſome counties) to fignify—as it may bavpen, 
He takes it in the ſ:nſe of juſt bz... STEEVENS. 

3 This cant phraſe has oddly laſted till the preſent time; and is uſed 
by people who have no more meaniug annexed to it, than Fielding had; 
who putting it into the mouth of Beau Didapper, thinks it neceflary to 


apologize (in a note) for its want of ſenſe, by adding—““ that it Was 


taken verbatim, from very polite converſation,” STEEVENS, 
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Jag. Fair weather after you! 

Dull, Come, Jaquenetta, away. 

6 Hxcunt DULL and | AQUENETTA, 

Arm. Villain, thou ſhalt faſt for thy offences, ere thou 
be pardoned. 

Co/?. Well, fir, I hope, when 1 do it, I ſhall do it on a full 
Romach, 

Arm. Thou ſhalt be heavily puniſhed, 

Ceſt. T am more bound to you, than your fellows, for they 
are but lightly rewarded, 

Arm, "Take away this villain ; ſhut him up. 

Nos. Come, you tranſgreſſing ſlave; away, 

Cg. Let me not be pent up, fir; I will faſt, being looſe. 

2 No, ſir; that were fait and looſe: thou ſhalt to 

ri ſon. 

CH. Well, if ever I do ſee the merry days of deſolation 
that I have ſeen, ſome ſhall ſee 

Math. What ſhall ſome ſee ? 

Coft. Nay, nothing, maſter Moth, but what they look 
upon. It is not for priſoners to be too filent in their words ; 4 
and, therefore, I will fay nothing: I thank God, I have as 
little patience as another man; and, therefore I can be quiet. 

Excunt MoTH and COSTARD. 

Arn. I do affect the very ground, which is baſe, where 
her ſhoe, which is baſer, guided by her foot, which is baſeſt, 
doth tread, I ſhall be forfworn, (which is a great argument 
of falſhood,) if I love: Ani how can that be true love, 
which is fa ſely attempted ? Love is a familiar; love is a 
devil: there is no evil angel but love. Yet Sampſon was ſo 
tempred ; aid he had an excellent ſtrength : yet was Solomon 
15 leduced; and he had a very good wit. Cupid's butt- 

aft5 is too hard for Hercules“ club, and therefore too 
much odds for a Spaniard's rapier. The firſt and ſecond 
eauſe will not ſerve my turn; the paſſado he reſpects not, 
LD | the 
4 I ſuppoſe we ſhould read, it is not for priſoners to be ſilent in 

ir ⁊vards, that 15, in cody, in the beds. Jounson. 

I don't think it neceſſar y to endeavour to find out any meaning in this 
paſſage, as it ſecms to have been intended that Coſtard ſhould ſpeak 
nonſenſe. M. Mason. 


5 1, e. an arrow to ſhoot at butts with, The butt was the place on- 
which the mark. to be ſhot at was placed. STEEVENS. 
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the duello he regards not: his diſgrace is to be called boy; 
but his glory 1s, to ſubdue men. Adieu, valour! ruſt, ra- 
pier! be ſtill, drum! for your manager is in love; yea, he 
loveth. Aſſiſt me ſome 3 god of rhime, for, I am 
ſure, I ſhall turn ſonneteer. Deviſe wit; write pen; for 
I am for whole volumes in folio, | [ Exit, 


ACT: ern. 
Anither part of the ſame, A Pavilim and Tents at a diſtances 


Enter the Princeſs of France, Ros AL INE, Maria, KATHA- 
RINE, Boyer, Lords, and other Attendants. 

Boy. Now, madam, ſummon up your deareſt ſpirits; 6 
Conſider who the king your father ſends ; 

To whom he ſends; and what's his embaſly : 
Yourſelf, held precious in the world's eſteem ; 
'To parley with the ſole inheritor 

Of all perfections that a man may owe, 
Matchleſs Navarre ; the plea of no leſs weight” 
Than Aquitain ; a dowry for a queen, 

Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 

As nature was in making graces dear, 

When ſhe did ſtarve the general world beſide, 
And prodigally gave them all to you, 

Prin, Good lord Boyet, my beauty, though but mean, 
Needs not the painted flour: ſh of your praile 
Beauty is hought by judgemeat of the eye, 

Not utter'd by baſe ſale of chapmen's tongues: 
1 am leſs proud to hear you tell my worth, 


Than- 


6 Dear, in our author's language, has many ſhades of meanirg. In 
the pre ſent inſtance and the next, it appears to ſignify—=beſ?, moſt par 
ful. STEEVENS. 

7 Chapman here ſeems to ſignify the ſeller, not, as now commonly, the 
buyer, Cheap or cheaping was anciently the market z chapman therefore ig- 

marhetmans The meaning is, that the eſtiaticon of beauty depends not on 


the vitering or proclamation of the ſeller, bus on the eye of the buyer. 
Jonnsons” 
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Than you much willing to be counted wiſe 
1 In ſpending your wit in the praiſe of mine. 
N But now to taſk the taſker,-- Good Boyet, 
* You are not ignorant, all-telling fame 
0 Doch noiſe abroad, Navarre hath made a vow, 
kl "Till painful ſtudy ſhall out-wear three years, 
0 No woman may approach his ſilent court: 
ji Therefore to us ſcemeth it a needful courſe, 
Before we enter his forbidden gates, 
To know his pleaſure ; and in that behalf, 
Bold of your worthineſs,® we ſingle you 
As our beſt-moving fair ſolicitor : 
Tell him, the daughter of the king of France, 
On ſerious buſineſs, craving quick deſpatch, 
Importunes perſonal conference with his grace, 
Haſte, ſignify ſo much; while we attend, 
Like humble-viſag'd ſuitors, his high will. 
Boy. Proud of employment, willingly I go. [ Exit, 
Prin. All pride is willing pride, and yours is ſo.— 
Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 
That are vow-fellows with this virtuous duke? 
1. Lord, Longavilleꝰ is one. 
Prin, Know you the man ? 
Mar. I know him, madam ; at a marriage feaſt, 
Between lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 
Of Jaques Faulconbridge ſolemnized, 
In Normandy ſaw I this Longaville: 
A man of ſovereign parts he is efteem'd ; 
Well fitted in the arts,* glorious in arms: 
Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well. 
The only ſoil of his fair virtue's gloſs, 
(If virtue's gloſs will ſtain with any ſoil,) 
} Ja ſharp wit match'd with 3 too blunt a will; 
f Whoſe edge hath power to cut, whoſe will ſtill wills 
1 It ſhould none ſpare that come within his power. 
| Prin, Some merry mocking lord, belike; is't ſo ? 
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Ms Mar, 
B i. e. confident of it. STEEVENS. 
9 For the ſake of manners as well as metre, we ought to readew=Leord 
Longaville=. STEEVINs. 
2 Well fitted is well qualified. JonNsoN, 
3 Combined or joined with. JOHNS0Ns 
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Mar. They ſav ſo moſt, that moſt his hamours know, 

Prix. Such ſhort-liv'd wits do wither as they grow. 
Who are the reſt ? : 

Kath. The young Dumain, a well-accompliſh'd youth, 
Of all that virtue love for virtue lov'd : | 
Moſt power to do moſt harm, leaſt knowing ill; 

For he hath wit to make an ill ſhape good, 
And ſhape to win grace though he had no wit, 
I ſaw him at the duke Alengon's once; 


And much too little + of that good I ſaw, 


Is my report, to his great worthineſs, 

RyJa. Another of theſe ſtudents at that time 
Was there with him: if | have heard a truth, 
Biron they call him ; but a merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never ſpent an hour's talk withal : 

His eye begets occaſion for his wit ; 

For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jeſt ; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expoſitor,) 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite raviſhed ; 
So ſweet and voluble is his diſcourſe. 

Prin. God bleſs my ladies! are they all in love; 
That every one her own hath garniſhed 
With ſuch bedecking ornaments of praiſe ?. 

Mar, Here comes Boyet. 


Re-enter BoyET.. 


Prin. Now, what admittance, lord? 
Boyet. Navarre had notice of your fair approach; 
And he, and his competitors in bath,“ 
Were all addreſs'd 6 to meet you, gentle lady, 
Before I came. Marry, thus much I have learnt, 
He rather means to lodge you in the field, 


Like 
And my report of the good I ſaw, is much too little compared to his 
great worthineſs. HEAT RH. 
3 competitors in oath, ] i, e. confederates, STEEYENS, 
2 To- addreſi is to prepares STEEVIRNS. | 
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(Like one that comes here to beſiege his court, 

Than ſcek a diſpenſation for his oath, 

To let you enter his unpeopled houſe, 

Here comes Navarre, [The Ladies maſk, 


Enter King, Loxcaville, Dumain, Bikox, and 
. Attendants, 


King. Fair princeſs, welcome to the court of Navarre, 
Prin, Fair, I give you back again; and, welcome I have 
not yet: the root of this court is too high to be yours; and 
welcome to the wide fields too baſe to be mine. 
King, You ſhall be welcome, madam, to my court. 
Prin, Iwill be welcome then; conduct me thither, 
King. Hear me, dear lady ; I have ſworn an oath, 
Prin. Our lady help my lor. ! he'll be forſworn. 
King, Not for the world, fair madam, by my will, 
Prin, Why, will ſhall break it; will, and nathing elſe... 
King. Your ladyſhip is ignorant what it is. 
Prin, Were my lord ſo, his ignorance were wiſe, 
Where? now his knowledge mult prove ignorance. 
Thhear, your grace hath ſworn-out houſe- Keeping: 
*Tis deadly 2 to keep that oath, my lord, 
And fin to break it:“ 
But pardon me, I am too ſudden- bold; 
To teach a teacher ill beſcemeth me. 
Vouchſafe to read che purpoſe of my coming, 


And ſuddenly reſolve me in my ſuit. [ Gaves a paper. 


King. Madam, I will, if ſuddenly I may, 
Prin. You will the ſooner, that LWere away; 
For you'll prove perjur'd, if you make me ſtay, 
Biron, Did not I dance with you in Brabant once? 
Roſ. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once? 


Biron, 1 know, you did, 
Rope How needleſs was it then 
'To 
7 Whereis here uſed for whereas: STELVENS. 
® Sir T. Hanmer reads; | | 
4 Not ſin to break it: 
I believe erroneouſly, The princeſs ſhows an inconvenience very fre- 
guently attending raſh oaths, which, whether kept or broken, produce guilt, 
Jouns on 


er. 


o 
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To afk the queſtion! 
Biron. You muſt not be ſo quick. 
Re. Tis long of you that ſpur me with ſuch queſtions, 
Biron, Your wit's too hot, it ſpeeds too faſt, twill tire. 
/. Not till it leave the rider in the mire. 
Ni ron. What time o' day? 
Ro, The hour that fouls ſhould aſk, 
Biron. Now fair befal your maſk ! 
R/. Fair fall the face it covers! 
Biron. And ſend you many lovers! 
Roy. Amen, ſo you be none. 
Biron, Nay, then will I be gone. 
King. Madam, your father here doth intimate- 
The payment of a hundred thouſand crowns ; 
Being but the one half of an entire ſum, 
Diſburſed by my father in his wars, 
But ſay, that he, or we, (as neither hare,) 
Receiv'd that ſum ; yet there remains unpaid 
A hundred thouſand more; in ſurety of the which, 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us, 
Although not valued to the money's worth, 
If then the king your father will reſtore 
But that one haif which is unſatisfied, 5 
We will give up our right in Aquitain, 
And hold fair friendſhip with his majeſty, 
But that, it ſeems, he little purpoſeth, 
For here he doth demand to have repaid 
An hundred thouſand crowns; and not demands, 
On payment? of a hundred thouſand crowns, . 
9 The former editions read: * 
66 and not demands 


« One payment of a bundred thouſand crowns, 
% To have. bis title live in Aguitain,”? 
F have reſtored, I believe, the genuine ſenſe of the paſſage. Aquitain 
was pledged, it ſeems, to Navarre's father, for :00,000 crowns. The 


French king pretends to have paid one moiety of this debt, (which Na- 


varre knows nothing of) but demands this maiety back again: inftead 
whereof (ſays Navarre) he ſhould rather pay the remaining moiety, and 
demand to have Aquitain re delivered up to him. This is plain and eaſy 
reaſoning upon the fact ſuppos'd; and Navarre declares, he had rather 
receive the refi4ue of his debt, than detain the province- mortgaged for 
Kcurity of it. THEOBALD, 
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To have his title live in Aquitain 

Which we. much rather had depart withal,* 

And have the money by our father lent, 

'Than Aquitain ſo gelded 3 as it is. 

Dear princeſs, were not his requeſts ſo far 

From reaſon's yielding, your fair ſelf ſhould make 
A yielding, 'gainſt ſame reaſon, in my breaſt, 
And go well fatisfied to France again. 

Prin, You do the king my father too much wrong, 
And wrong the reputation of your name, 

In fo unſeeming to confeſs receipt 
Of that which hath ſo faithfully been paid, 

King. I do proteſt, I never heard of it; 
And, if you prove it, I'll repay it back, 

Or yield up Aquitain, 

Prin, We arreſt your word: 
Boyet, you can produce acquittances, 

For ſuch a ſum, from ſpecial officers 
Of Charles his father, 

King. Satisfy me ſo. 

Boyet. So pleaſe your grace, the packet is not come, 
Where that and other ſpeciatties are bound; 
To-morrow you ſhall have a ſight of them. 

King. It ſhall ſuffice me: at which interview, 

All liberal reaſon I will yield unto. 

Mean time, receive ſuch welcome at my hand, 

As honour, without:breach of honour, may 

Make tender of to thy true worthineſs : 

You may not come, fair princeſs, in my gates; 

But here without you ſhall be ſo received, 

As you ſhall deem yourſelt lodg'd in my heart. 
Though 


The two words are frequently confounded in the books of our author's 
age. MALONE. 

2 To depart and to part were anciently fynonymous. STEEVENS. 

3 To this phraſe Shakſpeare is peculiarly attached. It occurs in The 
Winter's Tale, K ing Richard II. Xing Henry I. &c. &c. but never leſs 
properly than in the preſent formal fpeech, addreiled by a king to a 
maiden princeſs, STEEVENS. 

The learned commentator does not ſeem aware that the word geld has a 
different ſenſe from that in which he interprets it. Let him recollest th 
taxation called Dane-geia, NickoLs. 
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Though ſo denied fair harbour in my houſe. 
Your own good thoughts excuſe me, and farewel : 
To-morrow ſhall we viſit you again, 
Prin. Sweet health and fair defires conſort your grace! 
King. Thy own wiſh wiſh I thee in every place ! 
[ Exeunt King and his trains 
Biron. Lady, I will commend you to my own heart. 


R/. Pray you, do my commendations ; 1 would be glad 
to ſee it, 


Biron, I would, you heard it groan, 

Roſe. Is the fool fick ? 4 

Biron, Sick at the heart. 

Ry. Alack, let it blood. 

Biran. Would that do it good? 

Ry. My phyfick ſays, I. 

Biron. Will you prick't with your eye? 

Roſ. No poynt,5 with my knife. 

Biron. Now, God fave thy life! 

Rof. And yours from long living! 

Biron. I cannot ſtay thankſgiving. Retiring, 

Dum. Sir, I pray you, a word: What lady is that ſame? “ 

Baeyet. The heir of Alengon, Roſaline her name. 

Dum, A gallant lady! Monſieur, fare you well, | Exit. 

Ling. I beſeech you, a word; What is ſhe in the white ? 

Beyet. A woman ſometimes, an you ſaw her in the light, 

Long. Perchance, light in-the light : I defire her name. 

Boyet. She hath but one for herſelf; to deſire that, were a 
ſhame, 

Long. Pray you, fir, whoſe daughter ? 

Boyet, Her mother's, I have heard, 


| Long, 
4+ She means perhaps his heart. MALONE. 


5 No point was a negation borrowed from the French, Mar.oNt. 


© It is odd that Shakſpeare ſhould make Dumain enquire after Ręſaline, 
who was the miſtreſs of Birer, and neglect Katharine, who was his on. 
Biron behaves in the ſame manner. No advantage would be gained by an 
exchange of names, becauſe the laſt ſpeech is determined to Biron by 
Maria, who gives a character of him after he has made his exit, Perhaps 
all the ladies wore maſks but the princeſs. STEE VERS. 


They certainly did, See p. 231, where Biron ſays to Roſaline 
$6 Now fair befal your maſk 1? MALONEs» 
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Long. God's bleſſing on your beard! © 
Boyet. Good fir, be not offended ; 
She is an heir of Falconbridge. 
Long, Nay, way choler is ended. 
She is a moſt ſweet lady. 
Boyet. Not unlike, 4ir ; that may be. Exit. LONGs 
Biron. What's her name, in the cap? 
Boyet, Katharine, by good hap. 
Biron. Is ſhe wedded, or no? 
Boyet, To her will, fir, or fo, 
Biron. You are welcome, fir; adieu! 
Bayet. Farewell to me, fir, and welcome to you. 
[ Exit BIRO N. Ladies unmaſ/e, 
Mar, That laſt is Biron, the merry mad-cap lord; 
Not a word with him but a jeſt. 
Boyet, And every jeſt but a word, 
Prin, It was well done of you, to take him at his word, 
Boyct. 1 was as willing to grapple, as he was to board, 
Mar. 'T'oo hot ſheeps, marry ! 
Boyet. And wherefore not ſhips? 
No theep, ſweet lamb, unleſs we feed on your lips. | 
Mar. You ſheep, and I paſture ; Shall that finiſh the jeſt ? 
Boyet. So you grant paſture for me, [Offering to kiſs her, 
ar, : ot ſo, gentle bealt ; 
My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be.“ | 
Boyet. 
6 That is, may*it thou have ſenſe and ſeriouſneſs more proportionate to 
thy beard, the length of which ſuits ill with ſuch idle catches of wit. 
JounNs0» 
TI doubt whether ſo much meaning was intended to be conveyed by theſe 
words, Martont. 
- 7 Several is an encloſed field of a private proprietor ; ſo Maria ſays, 
ber I ps are private property. OF a lord that was nev/ly married, one ob- 
ſerved that he grew fat; „Ves,“ ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh, „ any beaſt 
will grow fat, if you take him from the common and graze him in the 
ſ-veral.” ſon NsoN. 
In Dr. Johnſon's note upon this paſſage, it is ſaid that 8EvERAL is an 
| irchſed field of a private proprietor. | 
Dr. ſohnſon has totally miſtaken this word, In the firſt place it ſhould 


be ſpelled ſevcrell. This does not ſignify an incloſed field or private pro- 


perty, but is rather the property of every landholder in the pariſh, In the 
unincloſed pariſhes in Warwickſhire and other counties, their method of 
village is thus. The land is divided into three fields, one of which is every 


year 


ee 


Our author is ſeldom careful that his comparifons ſhould anſwer on both 
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Reyet. Belonging to whom? 

Mar. To my fortunes and me. 

Prin, Good wits will be jangling : but, gentles, agree: 14 
The civil war of wits were much better uſed 1 
On Nayarre and his book-men; for here 'tis abuſed. 

Dapet. If my obſervation, (which: very ſeldom lies,) 
By the heart's f1!l rhetorick, diſcloſed with eyes, 
Deceive me not now, Navarre is infected. 

Prin, With what ? | 

Boyet, With that which we lovers intitle, affected. 

Prin, Your reaſon ? 

Boyet. Why, all his behaviours did make their retire 
To the court of his eye, peeping thorough deſire: 
His heart, like an agate, with your print impreſſed, 
Proud with his form, in his eye pride expreſſed: 


His 


year fallow, This the farmers flough and manure, and prepare for bearing 
wheat, Retwixt the lands, and at the end of them, ſome little graſs land is 
interſperſcd, and there are here and there ſome little patches of green ſwerd. 
The next year this ploughed field bears wheat, and the graſs land is pre- 
ſerved for hay; and tae year following the proprietors ſow it with beans, 
oats, or barley, at their diſcretion z and the next year it lies fallow again; 
fo that each field in its turn is fallow every third year; and the field thus 
fallowed is called the common field, on which the cows and ſheep graze, and 
have herdfmen and ſhepherds to attend them, in order to prevent them 
from going into the two other ficlds which bear corn and graſs. Theſe 
laſt are called the ſewere!!, which is not ſeparated from the common by any 
fence whatever; but the care of preventing the cattle from going into the 
ſeverell, is left to the herdſmen and ſhepherds; but the herdſmen have no 
authority over a town bull, who is permitted to go where he pleaſes in the 
everell, DR. TaMEs, 

Holinſhed's Deſcription of Britain, p. 33, and Leigh's Accedence of Are 
mourie, 1597, p. 52. ſpell this word like Shakipeare, Leigh alſo mentions 
the town bull, and ſays, & all ſeverelis to him are common.“ ToLLET. 

A play on the word ſevera/, which, beſides its ordina:y fignification of 
ſeparate, diſtin, Vikewiſe fignifies in unincloſed lands, a certain portion of 
gcound appropriated to either corn or meadow, adjoining the common field, 
In Minſheu's Dictionary, 1617, is the following article: „ To SEVER 
from others. Hinc nos paſcua et campos ſcorſim ab aliis ſe paratos Sewere/s 
dicimus.” In the margin he ſpells the word as Shakſpeare does—ſevere/s, 


fles. If ſeveral be underſtood in its ruſtick ſenſe, the adverſative parti- 
ole ſtands but awkwardly. To ſay, that though land is ſeveral, it is not a 
common, ſeems as unjuſtifiable as to aſſert, that thengh a houſe is a cottage, 
it is not a palace, MALONEZ, | 


— —— ——— — — 
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His tongue, all impatient to ſpeak and not ſee,® 
Did ſtumble with haſte in his eye-ſight to be; 
All ſenſes to that ſenſe did make their repair, 
To feel only looking 9 on faireſt of fair: 
Methought, all his ſenſes were lock'd in his eye, 
As jewels in cryſtal for ſome prince to buy; 
Who, — their own worth, from where they were 
olaſs'd, 
Did wre, you to buy them, along as you paſs'd, 
His face's own margent did quote ſuch amazes,* 
That all eyes ſaw his eyes enchanted with gazes: 
I'll give you Aquitain, and all that is his, 
An you give him for my ſake but one loving kiſs. 
Prin. Come, to our pavilion: Boyet is diſpos'd— 
Boyet. But to ſpeak that in words, which his eye hath 
diſclos' : 


I only have made a mouth of his eye, 


By adding a tongue which I know will not lie, 
Rof. V hou art an old love-monger, and ſpeak'ſt {kilfully, 
Mar. He is Cupid's grandfather, and learns news of him, 
Rof. Then was Venus like her mother; for her father 1s 


but grim. 
Beyet. Do you hear, my mad wenches ? 
Mar. No. 
Bayet. What then, do you ſee? 
R/. Ay, our way to be gone. 
Boyet, You are too hard for me. 


[ Exeunts 


$7 That is, his tongue being impatiently deſirous to ſee as evell as ook on 
Although the expreſſion in the text is extremely odd, I take the ſenſe 
of it to be that bis rengue-ervied the quickneſs of bis eyes, and ſtrove to be as 
rapid in its utterance, as they in their perception. Edinburgh Magazines. 
Nov. 1786. STEEVENS. 0 
9 To feel only looking] Perhaps we may better read: 
« To feed only by looking . Joux so N. 


2 In our author's time, notes, quotations, &c, were uſually printed in- 
the exterior margin of books. MALoNE. 


——— 
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ACT: II. - SCENE I. 
Another part of the ſame. 


Euter ARMADO and Mor. 


Arm. Warble, child; make paſſionate my ſenſe of hearing. 

Moth. Concolin e [ Sivging, 

Arm, Sweet air !—Go, tenderneſs of years; take this key, 
vive enlargement to the ſwain, bring him feſtinate y hither; 4 
I muſt employ him in a letter to my love. 

Moth. Maiter, will you win your love with a French 
brawl? 5 | 

Arm. How mean'ſt thou? brawling in French? 


Math. No, my complete maſter: But to jig off a tune it 


the tongue's end, canary to it with your fect,® humour it 
with turning up your eye-lids ; ſigh a ncte, and ſing a note; 
ſometime through the throat, as if you ſwallowed love with 

ſinging 

3 Here is apparently a ſong lot. JonNSsO. 

J have obſerved in the old comedies, that the fongs are frequently 
omitted, On this occaſion the ſtage direction is generally Here they 
firg—or, Cantant, Probably the performer was left to chooſe his own 
ditty, and therefore it could not with propriety be exhibited as part of a 
new performance. Sometimes yet more was left to the diſcretion of the 
ancient comedians, 

Not one out of the many ſongs ſuppoſed to be ſung in Marſton's Antoe 
tio s Revenge, 16023 are inſerted; but inftead of them, cantaut. 

STEEVENSs 

4 i. e. haſtily, Shakſpeare ufes the adjective fefinate, in King Lear : 

« Adviſe the Duke where you are going, to a moft feſt:nate pre par ation.“ 
STEFVENS. 

5 A brawl is a kind of dance, and (as Mr, M. Maſon obſerves) 
ſeems to be what we now call act. : 

In the Malcontent of Marton, | meet with the following account of it: 
c The braw'! wy 'tis but two ſingles to the left, two on the right, 
three doubles forwards, a trave:ſ: of Gx rounds; do this twice, three 
ſingles fide galliard trick of twenty coranto pace; a figure of eight, three 
fing'es broken down, come up, meet two doubles, tall back, and then 
honours?” STEEVENS. 

So, in Maſſinger's Picture, Act II. fc. ii: 

«tis a French brazul, an apiſh imitation 
K «© Of what you really perform in battle.” Toltxzr. 


nimble dance, Tag&0BALD. 


—canary to it wvith your feet,] Canary was the name of a fpritely 


- 
l 
? 
4 
4 


5 
| 
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ſinging love; ſometime through the noſe, as if you fauft'd 
up love by ſmelling love; with your hat penthouſe-like, 
o'er the ſhop of your eyes; with your arms croſs'd on your 
thinbelly-doublet, like a rabbit on a ſpit; or your hands in 
your pocket, like a man after the old painting;? and keep 
not too long in one tune, but a ſnip and away: Theſe gre 
complements, s theſare humours; theſe betray 9 nice wenches 
—that would be betray'd without theſe; and make them men 
of note, (do you note, men?) that moſt are affected to theſe,* 

Arm. How haſt thou purehaſed this experience? 

Mtb. By my penny of obſervation, 3 

Arm, Put O,—but O,— 

Moth, — the hobby-horſe is forgot.“ 

Arm, 

e a man after the old painting ;)] It was 3 common trick among 
ſome of the moſt indolent of the ancient maſters, to place the hands in 
the botom or the pockets, or conceal them in forme other part of the dra- 
pery, to avoid the labour of repreſenting them, or Citguiſe their own want 
of ſkill to employ«them with grace and propriety. STEEVENS. 


> Dr. Warburton has here changed complements to compliſhments, for 


accom liſomeuts, but unneceſſarily, Joux SON. 

The former cditors.:—7beſe betray nice wenches, that would be betray'd 
evitbout ie, and male them men f nite. But who will ever believe, taat 
the old attitudes and affeQations of levers, by which they betray young 
evenches, ſhould have power to make theſe young wenches, men of note ? 
His meaning is, that they not only inveigle the young girls, but make the 


men taken notice of too, who aſtect them. THEORALD. 


> j. e. and make thoſe men who are molt affected to ſuch accompliſh. 
ments, men of note. MATLONE. 

3 Thus Sir J. Hanmer, and his reading is Certainly right. The ailu- 
Gon is to the famous old picer, called a Pennauaſth of Mit. The old copy 
reads pers FAKMER- 

The ftory Dr. Farmers refers to, was certainly printed before Shak - 
ſpcare s time. Ser Langham's Letter, & c. RITSON. 

+ In the celebration of May- day, beſides the ſports now uſed of hang- 
ing a pole with gariends, and dancing round it, formerly « boy was drefled 
up cepreſencing Maid Marian; another like à friar; and another rode on a 
hobby-horſe, Win bells jingling, and painted ſtreamers. After the Re- 
formation took place, and preciſians multiplied, theſe latter rites were 
locked upon to favour of-paganiſm; and then Maid Marian, the friar, 
and the por hobby-horſe, were turned aut of the games. Some who 


4 


were not fo wiſely preciſe, but regretted the diſuſe of rhe hubby-horſe, 


no doubt, ſatirized this ſuſpicion of idolatry, and archly wrote the epitaph 
above ailuded to. Now Moth, hearing Armado groan ridiculouſly, and 
cry out But ob] but ob- humorouſly pieces out his exclamation with the 
ſequel of this epitapha THzoBALD, 


/ 

1 
you 
.Jov 


— 
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Arm, Call'ſt thou my love, hobby-horſe ? 
Moth. No, maſter ; the hobby-horſe is but a colt,“ and 
your love, perhaps, a hackney, But have you forgot your | 
, love? 5 
Arm. Almoſt I had. | 
| Moth. Negligent ſtudent! learn her by heart, 
Arm, By heart, and in heart, boy, 
Math. And out of heart, maſter; all thoſe three I will 
. Prove. ; 
Arm. What wilt thou prove? 
Moth. A man, if I live; and this, by, in, and without, 
upon the inſtant : By heart you love her, becauſe your heart 
cannot come by her: in heart you love her, becauſe your : 
heart is in love with her; and out of heart you love her, being 3 
out of heart that you cannot enjoy her, | | 

Arm. I am all theſe three. 1 

Meth, And three times as much more, and yet nothing at | 
all, 1 

Arm. Fetch hither the ſwain ; he muſt carry me a letter, 4 

Math. A meſſage well ſympathiſed; a horſe to be embaſ- | 
ſador for an aſs! _ 

Arm. Ha, ba! what ſayeſt thou? 4 

Moth, Marry, fir, you mult ſend the aſs upon the horſe, far 4 
he is very flow-gaited: But I go. 1 

Arm, The way is but ſhort; away. 

Moth, As ſwift as lead, fir, 

Arm, Thy meaning, pretty ingenious ? 

Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and flow? 

Meth, Minime, honeſt maſter ; or rather, maſter, no. 

Arm, I ſay, lead is flow, 

Moth, You are too ſwift. fir,-io ſay fo :6 

Is 

Colt is à hot, mad-brained, unbroken young f-!lov; or ſamętimes an 
old fellow with youthful defires. Jounso. 

© How is he too ſwitt for ſaying that lead is flow? J fancy we ſhould 
read, as well to ſupply the rhyme as the ſenſe: 

Yeu are toc feoift, fir, ts ſay fo lo toon 
Ts that lead ji, ſir, that's fir d from a gun? JonnsoN. 

The meaning, I believe, is, Ten ds, nit give yourſelf time to think, if you 
fry ſo; or, as Mr. M. Maſon explains the paflage, “ You are too haſty in 
laying that: you have not ſuſhciently conſidercd it.“ Swift, howeverg 
Incans ready at replies. STEEYERSs 


—— 
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Is that lead flow which is fir'd from a gun? 
Arm. Sweet {ſmoke of rhetorick ! 
He reputes me a cannon ; and the bullet, that's he. 
I ſhoot thee at the ſwain. 
Moth. Thump then, and I flee, [ Ex, 
Arm. A moſt acute juvenal ; voluble and free of grace! 
By thy favour, ſweet welkin,” I mult figh in thy face: 
Moſt rude melancholy, valour gives thee place, 


My herald is return'd. 
Re-enter Mor and Cos TARD, 


M th. A wonder, maſter; here's a Coſtard broken in a 
ſhin. | 

Arm. Some enigma, ſome riddle: come, = thy Penwoy; 
begin, 

Co. No egma, no riddle, no Pexwoy;? no ſalve in the 


mail, fir: * O fir, plantain, a plain plantain; no /erwgy, no 


Pervey, no ſalve, fir, but a plantain! 
Arm, 


Fevift is here uſed, as in other places, ſynonymouſly with <vitty, I ſup- 
Poſe the meaning of Atalanta's better fart, in As You Like It, is her wit — 
the froiftreſs of her mind. FARMER. 


7 Welkin is the ſky, to which Armado, with the falſe d'gnity of a 
Spaniard, makes an apology for fighing in its face, Jon NSsON. 
3 —bere's a Coſtard briken—) i. e. a head. Horner: STEFVENS. 


9 The Perry is a term borrowed from the old French poetry, It ap- 
peared always at the head ofa few concluding verſes to each piece, which 
either ſerved to convey the moral, or to addreſs the poem to ſome particu- 
lar perſon. It was frequently adopted by the ancient Engliſh writers. 

| | STEVENS. 

2 The old folio reads no ſalt e in thee male, fir, which, in another folio, 
Is, no ſalve in the male, fir. W hat it can mean, is not eaſily diſcovered : f maid 
for a facket or bag was a word then in uſe, no. ſalve in the mail may mean, 
no falve'in the mountebank's budget. Or ſnall we read — enigma, 1; 
riddle, ro Penvoy—in the vale, .- 0 fir, plantain, The matter is not 


great, but one would with for ſome meaning or other. Jon x SU. 


Male or mail was a word then in uſe. Reynard the fox ſent Kayward“ 
head in a male. | 8 
I believe Dr. Johnſon's firſt explanation to be right. STETVeENS. 

Male, which is the reading of the ola copies, is oni the ancient ſp-!- 
ling of mail. MALON E. 
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Arm. By virtue, thou enforceſt laughter; thy filly thought, 
my ſpleen; the heaving of my lungs provokes me to ridiculous 
ſmiling: O, pardon me, my ſtars! Doth the inconfiderate 
take ſalve for I' n, and the word, Lender, for a ſalve? 


„ Mob. Do the wiſe think them other? is not /ervoy a 
ſalve ? f 
Arm. No, page: it is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make 
plain 
Some obſcure precedence that hath tofore been ſain. 
I will example it: 
I can ſcarcely think that Shakſp-are had ſo far forgotten his lit'le 
ſchool- learning, as co ſuppoſe the Latin verb ſelve, and the Engliſh ſab. 
A ſtantive, ſulve, had the ſame pronunciat on; and yet Without this, the 
quibble cannot be preſzrved. FARMER» 
Perhaps we ſhou'd read nei ſalve in taem all, r. TyRWHITT, 

3 his paſſage appears to me to be nonſenſe as it ſtands, incapable of ex- 

oh Flanation, I have therefore no doubt but we mould adopt the amende 
1e ment propoſed by Tyrvrhitt, and read — No ve in flex all, Sir. 

10 Moth tells his maſter, that here Was a C. d with 2 broken fn : and 
the Knight, ſuppoſing that Moth has ſome conceit in What he laid, calls 
upon him to explain it =Scme ridd/c, ſays he, ſome enigma.  Compmtby 

2. lenvey, —begin. But Coftard ſuppoſing that he was calling for thus 
things, in order to apply thera to his broken ſhin, favs, he will not ha e 

p- them, as they were none of them ſalves, and begs for a plain plantain in- 

— ſtead of them. This is cleatly the meaning of Coſtard's ipeech, which 
provokes the illuſtrious Armado to laugh at the monfiderate, abb takes 

285 ſalue for lende, aud the word [ery for fate. 

But when Moth, who is an arch and ſ-rfible character, ſays, in reply 

* to Armado:— ( Lo tne wf think then other? Is nat Penny a lee? 

; We mutt not ſuppaſe that this que tion s OwWing do his aavplicity, but that 

p- he intended thereby either to dad the Knighton to the lu vlequent expla— 

8 nation ot che ol rd Penvoy, or co an oble in che manner Rated in the notes 
upon the Englith wore ſalve and the Latin fulve; 2 quibyl. which oa-rates 

| upon the eye, not the ear:-—Yet Stecvens has ſhown it was not a new 

a one. 

10, If this quibble was intended, which does not evidently appear to be the 

ail * Eaſe, the only way that I account for ity 's this:. 

Wy As the Penny was always in the conclud:ng part of a play or poem, it 

12 5 


was probabiy in the envoy that the poet or reciter took leave of th: au- 

10% dience, and che wid icf2!f appears to be derived from the verb enzuyer, to 
ſend aw:y, Now the uſual ſ:lutation amongſt the Romans at pacting, as 

well as meeting, was th word ſatve. Mo'h, therefore, conſi lars the 

envoy as a fu’ ur ſave, and then quiboling on this jalt wy;d, aſks 

if it be not a ſal v.. 

i | Id not offer this explanation with much confidence, but it is the only 

on: dat occurs to me. M. MasoN. 
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The fox, the ape, and the humbie-hee, 
Were till at odds, being but three, 
There's the moral: Now the / "CONVOY, 
Meth, 1 will add the envoy: Say the moral again, 
Arm. The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three: 
Moth. Until the gooſe came ont of door, 
And ſtay'd the odds by adding four. 
Now will I begin your moral, and do you follow with my 


Uenwvoy, 


The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three: 
Arm. Until the gooſe came out of door, 
Staying the odds by adding four. 
Moth, A good Penvoy, ending in the gooſe; Would you 
deſire more? 
C:/t, The boy hath ſold him a bargain, a gooſe, that's 
flat ; — 
Sir, your penny-worth is good, an your gooſe be fat. 
To fell a bargain well, is as cunning as faſt and looſe : 
Let me fre a fat /'2ywoy; ay, that's a fat gooſe. 
Arm, Come hither, come hither ; How did this argu- 
ment begin? 
Moth. By ſaying, that a Card was broken in a ſhin, 
Then call'd you for the /erwoy. 
Cot, True, and I for a plantain; Thus came your argu- 
ment in: 
Then the boy's fat Perwey, the gooſe that you bought ; 
And he ended the market.3 
Arm, But tell me; how was there a Coſtard broken in 2 
ſhin? “ | 
Meth, I will tell you ſenſibly, | 
Ce. Thou haſt no feeling of it, Moth; T will ſpeak tha! 
Pervoy tn 
1, Coſtard, running out, that was ſafely within, 
Fell over the threſhold, and broke my ſhin. 5 
| YM: 


5 Alluding to the proverb Three women and a gosſe, make a markets 

4 Coftard is the name of a ſpecies of apple, Joxnson, 

It has been already obſerved that the bead was anciently called the c 
ard. STEEVESS. 


S 


1 


at 
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Arm. We will talk no more of this matter, 

Cg. Till there be more matter in the ſhin, 

Arm. Sirrah Coſtard, I will enfranchiſe thee. 

C. O, marry me to one Frances I ſmell ſome /exwoy, 
ſome gooſe, in this, 

Arm, By my ſweet ſoul, T mean, ſetting thee at liberty, 
enfreedoming thy perſon ; thou wert immur'd, reſtrained, 
captivated, bound. | 

Cot. True, true; and now you will be my purgation, 
and let me looſe, 

Am. I give thee thy liberty, ſet thee from durance ; and, 
in lieu thereof, impoſe on thee nothing but this: Bear this 
H2nificant to the country maid Jaquenetta : there is remune- 
tation; [Giving him money.) for the beſt ward of mine ho- 
nour, is, rewarding my dependants. Moth, follow. Exit. 
Mob. Like the ſequel, I. —Signior Cottar!, adieu. 
Ce. My ſweet ounce of man's fleſh! my incony Jew ! %— 
Lait Moth, 
M 2 Now 


© Sequele, in French, ſignifies a great man's train. The joke is, that 
a ſingle page was all his trains. THECZALD, 
I believe this joke exiſts only in the apprehenſion of the commentator, 
Segvelle, by the French, is never employed but in a derogatory ſenſ-. 
They uſe it to expreſs the gang of a highwayman, but not the 7rain of a 
Jod; the followers of a rebel, and not the attendants on a general. Moth 


uſes ſequel only in the literary acceptation. 


- 


Mr. Heath obſerves that the meaning of Math is, —“ I follow you as 
Hoſe as the ſeque! does the premiſes.” STrevens. 

Moch alludes to the ſequel of any ſtory, which foliows a preceding party 
and was in the old ſtory-books introduced in this manner: © Here fol- 
loweth the ſeqze! of ſuch a tory, or adventure,” M. Maso. 

o Ircmy or tony in the north ſignifies, fine, delicate — as a &9rcy thing, a 
Ane thing. I: is plain therefore, we ſhould read: 

% — icy wel.” WARBURTON, 

I know not whether it be right, however ſpecious, to change J to 
Jebel. Pere, in our author's tine, wi, tor whncever salon, apparently 
word ot endearment. So, in The M «lummer- Night's Dream : 

« Mt br ty jrevena!, and ebe ma livery [ow Jounson. 
+ The word is uſed again in the 4th att of chis play x 
6 BY mit incony vilger wit.” Si TENS. 

There is no ſuch exprethon in the North as cith-or de or ln The 
word carny, which the people there uſe, and from wiick Dr. Warvutton'e 
| mittaks 


— 
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Now will I look to his remuneration, Remuneration! O, 
that's the Latin word for three farthings: three fartiings— 
remuneration.—//hat's the price of this inkle ?. a peirny t-— 
No, Pl give you a remuneratim + Why, it Carries it.— Re. 
muneration !—why, it is a fairer name than French crown, 
I will never buy and ſell out of this word, 


Enter Briton, 


Biren, O, my good knave Coſtard ! exceedingly well met, 
Coft. Pray you, fir, how much carnation ribbon may a 
man buy for a remuneration ? 
Biran. What is a remuneration ? 
Ce. Marry, fir, halt-penny farthing. 
Biron. O, why then, three-farthings-worth of filk. 
Cet. I thank your worſhip: God be with you! 
Biron. O, ſtay, flave; I muſt employ thee : 
As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 
Do one thing for me that J thall entreat. 
Ct, When would you have it done, fir ? 
Birin, O, this afternoon. 
Ct. Well, I will do it, fir ; Fare you well, 
Biron. O, thou knowelt not w hat it is. 
Ce. I ſhall know, fir, when | have done it. 
Diren. Why, villain, thou muſt know firft, 
Ci. 1 will come to your worſhip to-morrow morning. 
Biron. It muſt be done this afternoon. ark, flave, it is 
but this 1— 
The princeſs comes to hunt here in the park, 
And in her train there is a gentle lady ; 
When tongues ſpeak ſweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rofaline they call her: aſk for her; 
And to her white hand ſee thou do commend 
This ſeal'd-up counſel, There's thy guerdon; go. 
[ Gives him moneys 
C. Guerdon,—O ſweet guerdon! better than remune- 
ration ; 


miſtake may have ariſen, bears a variety of ſignifications, none of which | 
is fire, de:icate, or applicable to a thing of value. Dr. Johnſon's quota- 


don by no means proves Jew to have been a word of endearment. 


Rir sen. 
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tation; eleven-pence farthing better: ? Moſt ſweet guerdon! 
* —I will do it, fir, in print. —Guerdon - remuneration. 


if | Exits 
Biron. O!—And I, forſooth, in love! I, that have been 


love's whip. 
A very beadle to a humorons ſigh; 


A critck ; nay, a night-watch conſtable; 

A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 

Than whom no mortal ſo magnificent ! 9 

This wimpled,* whining, purblind, wayward boy; 


M3 This 


7 Cnerdden, i. e. reward. | 

Perhaps 2u-rdon is a corruption of r-7ardum, middle Latin, 

The following parallel pallage in A Hea'/rh to the (rent/eman!y Profeſſion 
of Servingemen, or the Seryingman's Ct, Kc. 1578, was pointed out 
to me by Dr, Farmer. 

« There was, fayth he, a man, (but of what eſtate, degree, or calling, 
I will not name, leſt thereby I might incurre d' ſpleaſare of anie,) that 
comming to his triendes bouſe, why was a gent!eman of good reckoning, 
and being thure Kindly entertained, and well uſed, as well of his faende 
the gendem, as of h's ſervantes; one of the fayde ſervantes doing him 


ſome extraordinarie pteaſure during his abode there, at his departure he 


enmes up to the ſayd ſervant, and ſith unto hin, Hold thee, here is a 
remuneration for thy paynes; waich the ſervant receiving, gave him utter- 
ly for it (beſides his paynes) thankes, for it was but a three-ſarthings 
peece; and 1 holde thankes 1or the ſame a ſmall price, howſfo2ver the 
market goes. Now an other coming to the ſayd gentleman's houſ?, it was 
the foreſayd ſervant's good hap to be neate him at his going away, who 
calling the ſervant unto him, fayd, Holde thee, here is a gue don for thy 
deſ>rts: .now the ſervant payd no deerer for the guerdin, than he did for 
the remuneration; though the guerdon was xid. fartbing better; for it was a 
ſpllling, and the other but a three-farthinges,”? 

Shak ſpeare was certainly indebted to this performance for his preſent 
vein of jocularity, the earlieſt edition of Love's Labour's Lin, being print- 
ed in 1598. STEEVENS. a 

o j. e. exactly, with the utmoſt nicety. It has been propoſed to ms 
to read -in point, but I think, without neceſſity, the former expreſſion 
being ſtill in uſe. SrEEVENS. 

9 Magnificent here means, glorying, boaſting, M. Ma sor. 

Tercnce allo uſes magnifica verb a, for vaunting, vainglorious words, 

STEEVENS«- 

2 The imple was a hood or veil which fell over the fice. Had Shak - 

ſpeare been acquainted with the flammeum of the Romans, or the gem 


which repreſents the marriage of Cupid and Pſyche, his choice of the epi- 


thct would have been much plauded by all the advocates in fayour of his 
learning 
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This ſenior- junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid ; 3 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 


The 


learning. In Iſaiah, iii. 22, we find: <—the mantles, and the wimples, 
and the crifping-pins;*”” STEEvVENS. 

3 Theold reading is—This //gnivr Furio's, &. STEEVENS» 

It Was ſome time ago Ingenicuſly hinted to me, (and 1 readily came 
into the cpinion) that as there was a contraſt of terms in ziant-dwarf, PO, 
probably, th-re ſhould be in the word immediately preceding them; aad 
therefore that we ſhould reſtore ; | | 

% This ſenior junior, giant dwarf, Dan Cufid.” 
i. e. this old young man. And there is, indeed, afterwards, in this play, 
a deſcription of Cupid which forts very aptly with fech an emendation ; 
* That was the wway to make his gcabead wax, 
«« For he tath been five thouſand years a boy.” 

The conjecture is exquiſitely well imagined, and ought by all means 
to be em: braced, unleſs there is reafon to think, that, in the former 12ad- 
ing, there is an alluſion to ſome tale, or character in an old play. I have 
not, on this account, ventured to diſturb the text, becauſe there ſeems to 
me ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that our author is here alluding to Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Bonduca. In that tragedy there is a character of one Ju- 
nius, a Roman captain, who falls in love to diſt raction with one of Bon- 


duca's daughters; and becomes an arrant whining flave to this paſſion, . 


He is afterwards cured of his inficmity, and is as abſolute a tyrant again{t 
the ſex. Now, with regard to theſe two extremes, Cupid might very 
probably be ſtyled Junius's giant-dwarf ; a giant in his eye, while the 
dotage was upon him; but ſhrunk into a dwarf, ſo ſoon as he had got. 
the better of it. TnEoBALD. 

Mr. Upton has made a very ingenious conjeQure on this paſſage, 
He reads : 

«« This ſignior Julio's giant-dawar 1 

Shakſpeare, ſiys he, intended to compliment Julio Romana, who drew 
Cupid in the character of a giant-awarf, Dr. Warburton thinks, that by 
Junio is meant youth in general, JoRrNSON« 

There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca 
was written ſo early as the year 1598, when this play appeared, Even 
if it was then publiſhed, the ſuppoſed alluſion to the character of Junius 
is forced and improbable z and who, in ſupport of Upton's conjecture will 
aſcertain, that Julio Romano ever drew Cupid as a giant-dwarf? Shak. 
ſpeare, in X. Richard III. Act IV. fc. iv. uies fpnory for ſeriority 3 and 
Stowe's Chronicle, p. 149. Edit. 1614. ſpeaks of Edward the fgnior, i. e. 
the elder, I can therefore ſuppoſe that /ignior here means ſenior, and not 
the Italian title of honour, Tol LET. 

In the exaggeration of poetry we might call Cupid a giant dwarf; but 
how a giant-dwarf ſhould be repreſented in painting, I cannot well con- 
celve. M. Maso. 

A the old copies had exhibited Junior, I ſhould have hal ne doubt * 

* 


a. th a. 


le 


3, 
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The anointed ſavereign of ſighs and groans, 
Liege of all loiterers and malconter.:s, 
Dread prince of plackets,# king of codpieces, 
Sole imperator, and great general 
Of trotting paritors, —0 my little heart !— 
And ] to be a corporal of his field,“ 

M 4 And 
the ſecond word in the line was only the old ſpelling of ſenior, as in a 
former paſſage, [AR I. ſc. ii.] and in one in The Cim-dy of Errors quoted 
by Mr. Tollet; but as the text appears both in the quarto 1598, and the 
folio, Cupid is not himſelf called fgnior, or ſenior Junio, bat a giant-dwarf 
to | that is, attending upon] ſignior junio, and therefore we mutt endea- 
your to explain the words as they fland, In both theſe copies Janos is 
printed in Italicks as a proper name, 

For the reaſons already mentioned, I fappoſe ſigrior here to have been 
the Italian title of hotour, and Cupid to be deſcribed as uniting in his 
perſon the characters of both a giant, and a dwarf; a giant on account of 
his power over mankind, and a dwarf on account of his itze; [So after- 
wards: Of his (Cupid's) aiminizy, dreadful, lutle might.” ] and as at- 
tending in this double capacity on youth, perſoniſicd under the name of 
Signior junio,) the age in which the paſſion of iove has moſt deminion 
over the heart, In characterizing youth by the name of Junio, our author 
may be countenanzd by Ovid, who afcribes to the month of june a ſimilar 
erty mology: 

„Junius a juvenum namine difus adeſt.“ MALONE. 

I have not the ſmalleſt doabt tha! ſenier- junior is the true reading. Love 
mong our ancient Englith poets, (at Dr. Farmer has obſerved on ſuch 
another occafion,) is always characterized by contrarieties. STEEVERNS. 

+ A zlacket is a petticoat. DoucE. 

5 An afpparitor, or paritor, is an othicer of the biſhop's court, who car- 
ries out citations as citations are moſt frequently iſſued for fornicatlon, 
te paritor is put under Cupid's government. JoHNS0ON, 

Cor porali of the ficld are mentioned in Carew's Survey of Cornevall 3 
and Raleigh ſpeaks of them twice, Vol. I. p. 103, Vol. II.-p. 367, edit. 
4761. err. 

This officer is likewiſe mentioned in Ben Jonſon's New Inn: 

« As corpora! of the field, macſtco del campo.“ 

Giles Clayton, in his Martial Diſcipline, 1591, has a chapter on the 
office and duty of a corporal of the field. In one of Drake's Yoyages, it ap- 
pears that the captains Morgan and Sampſon, by this name, „had com. 
mandement over the reſt of the land-captaines.” Brookeiby tells us, 
that © Mr, Dodweli's father was in an office then knowa by the name of 
corporal of the field, which he ſaid was equal to that of a captain of horſe,” 

FARMER» 

It appears from Lord Strafford's Letters, Vol. II. p. 199, that a cerporal 
ef the field was employed as an ad-de- camp is now, in taking and care 
rying to and and fro the directions of tue general, or other the higher 
otlcers of the field.“ TYTRYVAI IT. 
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And wear his colenrs like a tumbler's hoop! ? - 
What? 1! 1 love!® | fue! I ſeek a wife! 

A woman, that is Iike « German clock, 

Still a repairing ; 9 ever out of frame; 


Ant 


7 The conceit ſeems to be very forced end remote, however it be un- 
der ſtood. "he notion is not that the Þogp erears cal urs, but that the coluurs 
are worn as a tuner cartes his hep, hanging on one ſhouider and falling 
under the oppoſitc arm. JoENSOOR. 

Perhaos the tw blors? bor ps were adorned with their maſt-r's colours, or 
wich ribbards Ty wear his ciliurs, means to wear his badge or cg. fances 
or to be b, 3 . vant or retainer, Soy in Holin peil s Hitt, of Scotiand, p. 
301: he carle of Surrie gave to his ſervants this cogniſance (to wear 
on their ft am) which was a white lyon, &c.“ Biren banters himſelf upon 
b-1ng a corpor hof Cupid's field, and a ſervant of that great general and 
impe rat r. TOLLET. 

It was ce a mark of gallant:y to wear a /ady's coleurs. I am informe 4 
ty a lady who remembers moriis-dancit g, that the character who tumbled, 
always cair'ed his b:cp crtfice out with nbbands, and in the poſition de- 
ſcribed by Ur. Joh ion. SYFEVENS. 


5% Wiat?1! I love! ] A ſecond what had been ſupplied by the edi- 
ters. I hould | ke better to read—What? T/ I love! TrRWUI TT. 
Mr. 'I'yrwhict's emendation is ſupported by the firſt line of the preſent 
ſprech: 
54 And J, forſooth, in love ! I, that have been love's whig—,” 
Sir T. Hanmer ſupplied the metre by repeating the word Vat. 
MALONEs 


9 The ſame alluſion occurs in D Hoe, by Decker and Webiter, 
3607 :!—©* no Ger ran Clicky, no mathematical engine whattoe yer, requires 
io much reparation,” &c. 

The following extract is taken from a book called The Artificial Cl:ck- 
Maker, zd edit. 1714: Clock-making was ſeppoſed to have had its be- 
gining in Germany within lefs than theſe two hundred gears. It is very 
probable that our balance-clocks or watches, and ſome cther automata, 
might have had their beginning there; &c. Again, p. 91. Little 


4 
worth remark is to be found till towards the 16th century; and then cloc k- 


3 

work was revived or wholly invented anew in Germany, as is generally 
thought, becauſe the ancient pieces are of German work.“ 

A ſkilful watch-maker informs me, that clocks have not been com- 
monly made in England much more than cne hunered vears backward, 

To the inartificial con ſtruction of theſe firſt pieces of mechaniſm exe- 
cuted in Germany, we may ſuppoſe. Shakſpeare alludes. The clock ar 
Hampton-Court, which was ſet up in 1540, (as appears from the inſcrip- 
tion affixed to it) is ſaid to be the firſt e ver fabricated. in England, See, 
however, Letters of The Pf. Fun, Vo), II. 2.4 edit. p. 31. 

STEEVENS 
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And never going aright, being a watch, 
But being watch'd that it may Kill go right? 
Nay to be perjur'd, which is worſt of alf; 
And, among three; to love the worſt of all; 
A whitely wanton with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch balls ſtuck in her face for eyes; 
Av, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed, 
Though Argus were her cunuch and her? guard: 
And Ito Goh for her! to watch for her: 
o pray for her! Go to; it is a plague 
That Cupid will impoſe for my negl-ct 
Of his almi; ohty dreadful little might. 
Well, I will love, write, ſi ch, pray, ſue, and groan; 
Some men muſt love my lady, and ſome Joan. | Exit, 


— wc K ͤ— 


ACT IWV. SCENE I. 


Another part ef the fe 7 Ju '. 


Enter the Princeſs, RosaLliN F, Marta, KATHARINE 
Boyer, Lords, Attendants, ana a Foreſter. 


Prin. Was that the king that 2 lis horſe ſo hard 
Againſt the fleep uprifing of the hill ? | 
M 5 B:yet. 


ce In ſome towns in Germany, 1 s Dr. Powel, in his Human Induſtry, 
vo, 161 an there are very rare and ela borate clocks to be ſ- my in. their 
town-halls, wherein a man may read atronomy, and never look up to the 
ſkies. — In the town-hall of Prague there is a clock that ſhows the annual 


motions of the ſun and moon, the names and numbers of the months, days, 


and feſtivels of the whole year, the time of the ſun riſing and ſetting 
x . 1 2 * 1 
throughout the year, the equinoz2s, the length of the days and nights, 
the riſing ard ſetting of tre twelve ſigus of the Zodtiack, ce. — But tlie 
* Na 1 8 = p 7 11 = . y 7 8 
town o Straſburgh carries the bell of all other ſteeples of Germany in this 
doint.“ Theſe cla} Locks were probably ofcen 55 out of frame.“ 
1 . Ne C C;4gvO0rare CLlV% 12 Wer. vv +» 14 bd; GIECN * Cut of raine. 


MALONE. 


I have heard a French proverb thi: compares 3 thing that is intricate 
and out of der, to the coq de Straiburg cha: * vc10Ngs to the machinery ef 
the down clock. 8. W. 


* To this line Mr. Theobald extends us Tecond act, not injudieiouſſ ya 


but without ſufñclent authority, Jounto 8s 
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Beyet. I know not; but, I think, it was not he. 

Prin, Whoe'er he was, he ſhow'd a mounting mind. 
Well, lords, to-day we ſhall have our deſpatch; 
On ſaturday we will return to France, — 
'Then, foreſter, my friend, where is the buſh, 
That we mult ſtand and play the murderer in? 3 

For. Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice z 
A ſtand, where you may make the fairelt ſhoot. 

Prin. I thank my beauty, I am fair that ſhoot, 
And thereupon thou ſpeak'ſt, the faireſt ſhoot. 

For, Pardon me, madam, for I meant not ſo, 

Prin, What, what? firit praiſe me, and again ſay, no? 
O ſhort-liv'd pride! Not fair? alack for woe! 

For. Yes, madam, fair. 


A Nay, never paint me now; 
Where fair is not, praiſe cannot mend the brow. 


Here, good my glaſs, 4 take this for telling true; 
[ Giving him money. 
Fair 


3 How familiar this amuſement once was to ladies of quality, may 
be known from a letter addrefied by Lord Wharton to the Earl of ShrewG 
bury, dated from Alnewik, Aug. 14, 1555: Ibeſiche yor Lordeſhipp 
to tayke ſome ſporte of my litell grounde there, and to comaund the ſame 
even as yo." Lordeſhippes owne, My /adye may ſpore ⁊b. lh ber creſbows."? 
&c, | odge's Illuftrat.ons of Brit H Hery, &c. Vol. I. p. 203. 

Again, in a letter from Sir Francis Leake to the Earl ef Shrewſbury, 
Vol. II. p. 295. 

« Vo. r Lordeſhype hath ſente me a verie great? and fatte ſtagge, the 
wellcomer beynge ftryken by yo. ryght bencrable Ladie's hande, &c.—My 
balde bucke lyves ſtyſi to wayte upon your L. and my Ladies comyng 
hyther, wech I expect whenſoe ver ſhall pleas yow to apointe z onele thys, 
thatt my Ladie dee nat byt hym throgh the noſe, for marryng hys whyte 

ace; howbeitt I kr.oe her Lad ſn pp takes pitic of my buckes, ſence the 
laſt ty me yt pleaſed her to take the travell 10 foe att them,” &. Dated 
July, 1605. STEEvens. 


4 To unde rſtand how the princeſs has her glaſs ſo ready at hand in a 
caſual converſation, it m uſt be remembered that in thoſe days it was the 
faſhion among the French ladies to wear a looking-glaſs, as Mr. Bayle 
coarſely repreſents it, on their bellies; that is, to have a ſmall mirrour ſet 
in gold hanging at their girdle, by which they occaſionally viewed their 
faces or adjuſted their hair. JonuNsSO0N. 

Dr. Johnſon, perhaps, is miſtaken, She had no occaſion to have re- 
courſe to any other /c0&ing-g/aſs than the Foreſter, whom ſhe rewards for 
having ſhown ker to herſelf as in a mirror, 8TEE VERS. 
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Fair payment for foul words is more than due. 
For. Nothing but fair is that which you inherit. 
Prin, See, ſee, my beauty will be ſav'd by merit. 
O hereſy in fair, fit for theſe days! 
A viving hand, though foul, ſhall have falt praiſe, 
But come, the bow: —Now mercy goes to kill, 
And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 
Thus will I ſave my credit in the ſhoot ; 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do't ; 
If wounding, then it was to ſhow my ſkill, 
That more for praiſe, than purpoſe, meant to kill, 
And, out of queſtion, fo it is ſometimes ;. 
Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes; 
When, tor fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart : 5 
As I, for praiſe alone, now ſeek to ſpill 
The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no ill.“ 
Boye. Do not curſt wives hold that ſelf- ſovereignty 
Only tor praiſe* ſake, when they ſtrive to be 
Lords o'er their lords? 
Prin. Only for praiſe ; and praiſe we may afford 
To any lady that ſubdues a lord, 
Euter CosTARD. 


Prix. Here comes a member of the common-wealrh." 


Whatever be the interpretation of this paſſage, Dr. Johnſon is right in 
the hiſtorical fact. Stubbs, in his Azatomie of Ale ſes, is very indignant at 
the ladies for it: They muſt have their lein g- glaſſes carried with them, 
whereſoever they go: and good reaſon, for how elte could they fee the 
devil in them?” And in Maſſinger's City Madam, ſeveral women are in- 
troduced with /ocking-g'afſes at their girdles. FARMER. 

The harmony of the meaſure, the eaſineſs of the expreſſion, and the 
good ſenſe in the thought, all concur to recommend theſe two lines to the 
reader's notices WARBURTON. 

© That my heart means u ill, is the fame with ts 2vÞgrr i heart means no 
17. The common pheafe ſuppretics the particle, as 7 wean bim [ not to 
him] n harm. JounsoN. 

* Heregf believe, is a kind of jeſt igtended: a member of the common« 


wealth is put for one of the commyn prople, one of the meanclt, 
TouNnSON, 
The Piincets call 2 1 5 wy 
e Frinceſs calls Coftarl, a monocr «of the rommnav:elth, becauſe the 
co ade 
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C. God dig-you-den all!“ Pray you, which is the 
head lady ? 

Priz. Thou ſhalt know her, fellow, by the reſt that have 
no heads, 

Cot. Which is the greateſt lady, the higheſt? 

Prin. The thickeſt, and the talleſt. 

Co. The thickeſt, and the talleſt! it is ſo; truth is truth, 
An your waiſt miſtreſs, were as ſlender as my wit, 
One of theſe maids” girdles for your waiſt ſhould be fit, 
Are not you the chief woman? you are the thickeſt here. 

Prin, What's your will, fir ? what's your will; 


Coft. I have a letter from monſicur Biron, to one lady 
Roſaline. 


Prin. O, thy letter, thy letter; he's a good friend of mine: 


Stand aſide, good bearer.— Boyet, you can carve ; 
Break up this capon.? 


Boyet. I am bound to ſerve.— 
This letter is miſtook, it importeth none here; 
It is writ to Jaquenetta, 


Prin, We will read it, I ſwear; 
Break the neck of the wax, and every one give ear. 

Bryet., [ reads. ] By heaven, that thou art fair, is myſt infal- 
lible; true, that thou art beautecus ; truth itſelf, that thou art 
lovely: More fairer than fair, beautiful than beauteous, truer3 


than 
conſiders him as one of the attendants on the King and his affociates in 
their new-modelled ſocity; and it was part of their original plan that Coſt- 
ard and Armado ſhould be members of it. M. Masox. 

A corruption of —Ged give you good even, MALoxE. 

9 i. e. open this letter, Our poet uſes this metaphor, as the French 
do their porlet z which ſignifies both a young fowl and a love-letter. Pau- 
let, amatoriæ literæ, ſays Richelet; and quotes from Voiture, Refondre ar 
plus abligeant poulet du monde; to reply to the moſt obliging letter in the 
world. The Italians uſe the ſame manner of expreſſion, when they call 
a loye-epiſtle, wre Folliceita amereſa. I owed the hint of this equivocal 
uſe of the word, to my ingenious friend Mr. Biſhop. TaroBALD. 

Henry IV. conſulting with Sully about his marriage, ſays, „my niece 
of Guiſe wc: ull pleaſe me beſt, notwithſtanding the malicious reports, that 
ſhe loves poulcts in paper, better than in a ficaße. — A meſſage is called 
a cold pigcon, in the letter concerning the entertainments at Killingworth 
Caſtle. FARMER. 

To break up was a peculiar phraſe in carving, PER. 

2 Still alluding to the capen. JonNSON. 

3 1 would rcad, fairer tt at fair, more beautiful, &c. TTIRWII TT. 
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| ' thaniruth itſelf, have commiſerat on on thy heraical Vaſſal ! The 
” maguanimoits and moſt illuflirate * king Cophetua 5 /et eye upon 
the pernicious and indubitate beggar Lenelophon ; aud he it was 
that might rightly ſay, veni, vidi, vici; which to anatomixe in 
the un gar, (O baſe and obſcure vulgar!) videlicet, he came, 
faw, and wvercame: he came, one; ſaw, twog overcame, 
three, Who came? the king ? why did he come! to fee; Why 
did he fee? to overcome I whom came he? ta the beggar; 
Il hat faww he? the beggar ; Who overcame he ? the beggar : 
The concluſion is victory; On whoſe ide? the king's tbe cape 
tive is enrich'd; On whoſe fide? the beggar's; The cataſtro- 
be is a nuptial; On whoſe fide ? the king's uo; on buth in 
one, or one in both, I am the king; for ſo flands the compari. 
fon : thou the beggar ; for ſo witneſſeth thy lowlineſs, Shall I 
command thy love? I may : Shall I enfyrce thy love? I could: 
Shall I entreat thy live? I will, What ſhalt thou exchange 
for rags? robes; For tittles ? titles; For thyſelf ? me. I hus, 
expecting thy reply, I profane my I ps on thy foot, my eyes on thy 
picture, and my heart on thy every part. 
T hine, in the deareſt deſign of induſtry, 
| Dox ADRIANO DE ARMADO,g 
Thus doſt thou hear ® the Nemcan lion roar 
*Gainſt thee, thou lamb, that ſtandeſt as his prey; 
Submiſſive fall his princely feet before, | 
And he from forage will incline to play : 
But if thou ftrive, poor ſoul, what art thou then ? 
Food for his rage, repaſture for his den. 
Prin. What plume of feathers is he, that indited this letter? 
What vane? what weather-cock ? Did you ever hear better ? 
Bay et. Jam much deceived, but I remember the ſtyle, | 
Prin, Elſe your memory is bad, going o'er it? erewhile,® | 
| Boyet, 
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4 ill:frate—] for e. It is often uſed by Chapman in his 
tranſlation of Homer. STEzv&NS. 5 i 
3 Ihe ballad of Xing Cophetaa and the Beggar-IMaid, may be ſeen in : 
The Reliques of Arcient Poetry, Vol. I. The beggar's name was Penelo. n 1 
phon, here corrupted, Prcr. | 

Ihe poet alludes to this ſong in Romeo and Juliet, Henry IV. P. II. 4 
and Richard IT, STEEVENS. 1 

® Theſe fix lines appear to be a quotation from ſome ridiculous poem of 
that time, Wannur Tor, 

7 A punvpon the word file MUsGRAVE. 
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254 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 
Boyet. This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps here in 
court; 


A phantaſm, a Monarcho; * and one that makes ſport 
To the prince, and his book-mates. 


Prin, Thou, fellow, a word: 
Who gave thee this letter ? 
Coſi. I told you; my lord. 


Prin, To whom ſhouldſt thou give it ? 


Coft. From my lord to my lady. 


Prin, From which lord, to which lady ? 
Coft. From my lord Biron, a good maſter of mine, 
To a lady of France, that he call'd Roſaline. 
Prin, Thou haſt miſtaken his letter, Come, lords, away.; 
Here, ſweet, put up this; 'twill be thine another day. 
[ Exit PRINCIUSS and Train. 
Boyer. Who is the ſuitor ? + who is the ſuitor ? 
RY. 


3 Juſt now; a little while ago. So Raleigh : 
« Here lies Hobbinol, our ſhepbera waile cer.“ JOHNSON, 


9 On the books of the Stationers' Com any, File, 6, 16c8, is entered, 


ce a book called Phantafm, the Itelian Tay!or and bis Boy; made by Mr. 

Armin, ſervant to his majeſty. It probi1by contains the hiſtory of 

Monarcbo, of whom Dr. Farmer ſpeaks in the ioilowing note. 
STEEVENS. 

2 The alluſion is to a fantiftical character of the time. © Popular 
applauſe (ſays Meres) doth nouriſh ſome, neither do they gan? after any 
other thing, but vaine piaſe and gloricy-as in our age Peter Shaker- 
lye of Paules, and Monarc bo that lived about the court.” p. 178. 

FARMER. 

3 Perhaps the Prin ceſ, {aid rather: 

60 Come ladies, away," 

The reſt f the ſcene de ſerves no are. Jon uso. 

+ The old copies read Who is the roter?“ but it ſhould be who 
is the ſuitor ? and this oceaſions the quibble. He put en, &c. ſeem 
only marginal obſervatiunss FARMER. 

It appears that ſuitcy was anciently pronounced /a:oter. So, in The 
Puritan, 1605: the maid informs ner miſtzeſs chat ſame archers are come 
to wait on her. She ſuppoſes them to be fi-rcbers, or arrow-{mitks :; 

Enter the ſeters, &c. 

&« Why do you not ſee them before you? are not theſe archers, what do 

you call them, ſhccters? Shooters and archers are all one, 1 hype.” 
STEEVENS, 
Wherever Shakſpeare uſes words equivocally, as in the preſent inſtance; 
he lays his editor under ſome embarraſlment, hen he toll Ben Jonſon 
he would ſtand Godfather to his child, „and give him a dozen /atren 
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R/. Shall I teach you to know 1 
Beyet. Ay, my continent of beauty. 
Roſe Why, ſhe that bears the bow, 


Finely put off! 

Boyer. My lady goes to kill horns ; but, if thou marry, 
Hang me by the neck, if horns that year miſcarry. 

Finely put on! 

Ry}. Well then, I am the ſhooter. 

Boyet. And who is your deer? 

R/. If we chooſe by the horns, yourſelf, come near. 
Finely put on, indeed! 

Mar. You ſill wrangle with her, Boyet, and ſhe ſtrikes at 

the brow, 

Boyet. But ſhe herſelf is hit lower: Have I hit her now ? 

Ro/. Shall | come upon thee with an old ſaying, that was 
a man when King Pepin of France was a little boy, as touch. 
ing the hit it? 

Boyet. So I may anſwer thee with one as old, that was a 
woman when queen Guinever 5 of Britain was a little wench, 
as touching the hit it. 

Roſ. Thou can'ft not hit it, hit it, hit it, \ [finging, 

7 hou can'ſt not hit it, my good man. 
Boyet, 


ſpoons,” if we write the word as we have now done, the conceit, ſuch 
as it is, is loſt, at leaſt does not at once appear; if we write it Latin, it 
becomes abſurd, So, in Much ado abiut nothing, Dogberry ſays, if juſ- 
tice ea not time you, ſhe ſhall ne'er weigh more reaſons in her balance,” 
If we write the word thus, the conſtable's eqz:ivogue, poor as it is, is loſt, 
at leaſt to the eye, If we write raiſms (between which word and reaſons, 
there was, I believe, no difference at that time of pronunciation,) we 
write nonſente. In the paſlage before us an equivoque was certainly in- 
tend-d; the words fbozter and ſuitzy being (as Mr. Steevens has obſerved) 
pronounced alike in Shakſpeare's time. 


In Ire and, where, I believe, much of the pronunciation of Queen Eli. 
zabeth's age is yet retained, the word ſuitor is at this day pronounced by 
the vulgar as if it were written ſpooter, However, I have followed the 
ſpelling of the old copy, as it is ſufficiently intelligible, MAaLoNE. 


3 This was king Arthur's queen, not over famous for fidelity to her 
huſband, See the ſong of The Bey and ihe Mantle, in Dr, Percy's Col- 
lection. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Scorrſul Lady, the elder Loveleſs addreſſes 
Abigail, the old iacontinent waking-woman, by this name, STEEVEXS. 
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Boyet. Au cannot, cauuot, caunot, 
A T cannot, another can, ' 
[ Exennt Ros. an Kar. 
Cofr. 1 my troth, moſt pleaſantl hov both did fit it! 
Mar. A mark marvellous well thot; for they both did hit 


it. 
Boyet. A mark! O, mark but that mark; A mark, ſays 
wy lady ! 
Let the mar have a prick in't, to mete at, if it may be. 


Mar. Wide o the bow hand! “ J faith, your hand is out, 

C:/?, Indeed, a' muſt ſhoot nearer, or he'll nc'er hit the 
clout.7 

Bayet. An if my hand be out, then, belike your hand is in. 

Cn. Then will ſhe get the upſhot by cleaving the pin.“ 

Mar. Come, come, you talk grea ly , your lips grow foul, 

Ct. She's too hard for you at pricks, fir; challenge her 


to bowl. 
Beyet. I tear too much rubbing ;9 Good night, my good 
owl. Exeunt BoYET 1 MARIA, 


C:/?. By my ſoul, a ſwain! a moſt ſimple clown! 

Lord, lord ! how the ladies and I have put him down ! 

O my troth, moſt ſweet jeſts! molt incony vulgar wit! 

When it comes ſo ſmoothly of, ſo obſceacly, as it were, fo 
ft. 

Armatho o the one ſide,. O, a moſt dainty man! 

To ſee him walk before a lady, and to bear her lan! 

To ſee him kiſs his hand! and how moſt ſweetly a' will 
ſwear !— 

And his page o' t' other fide, that handful of wit! 


Ah, 


6 3. e. a good deal to the left of the mark; a term ſtill retained in 
modern archery, Doucx. 

7 The clout was the white mark at which the archers took their alm. 
The pin was the wooden nail that upheld it. STEEVENS 

Ss Honeſt Coſtard would have befriended Dean! J. II! i235 wo! Joly note on 3 
ſong in Pſeuda-Rowley's ELLA has expe ſed him to ſo much rdicule. 
See his book, p. 213. The preſ- nt application of the word tin, Night 
have led the Dean to ſuſpect the qualities cr the baſkets But Wat has 
mirth to do With archæology? SrEEVERsS. 


To ub is one of the terms of the bowling- -green, Boyet' s further 
meaning needs no comment. MALONEs 
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Ah, heavens, it is a moſt pathetical nit ! 
Sola, ſola! [ Shouting within, 
[ Exit Cos rAxp, running. 


SCENE- II. 
The ſame. 
Enter HoLortnwes *, Sir NaATHANIEL, ard DULL, 


Nath. Very reverent ſport, truly; and done in the teſti- 
mony of a good conſcience. 
| Hel, 


= There is very little perſmal ref->xion in Shakſp>ave, Either the 
victue of the tines, or the candour fur auttors has {» effected, that 
his ſatire is, for the moſt part, ęcnera, and, as himmel lays, 

0 8 e lier A We! # 4 a, » fhes, 
© Cui d of any man. 

The plate before us laens to be a1 excentione For by H ofernes ig 
def; ned 2 part ticuiac cee -r, a p*dant and jcnoolmte of ou; authoc's 
tim, one ſohn Florio, a'tr ache r of the Leere tongue in Lond Ing, wa) has 
g % Us a imall dictionary of that language under ta © tte ot 1 Word of 
Lirds, Which 2 his „piſtie d- ae, be tells u, s of itt] Jeſs a ue than 
Steg ben': Treaſur of the Greek Tongue, the wollt complete w'.k that was 

ever yet un ed oi its kind. Jn his preface, he calls thoſ who had eri- 
tic ſod his w * Fa-drgs or land-critics ; monſters of men, if nit beaſts ra ler 
than man z wh; : teeth are eanibals, ther toongs ad ters forks, their lips aſpes 
feſn, their eyes 64 6 fes, their breath the Heath of a g 2 e, their words it 
4 berdes of 7 Ks, * prong which ſball di ve deepeſt int, a Chriitian lying 


bound b-tore them. Vell therefore might the mild Nathaniel da ſire 
bop me TO 24 brogate — His profeſſion too is the reaſun that 
Holoterncs deal; - much in Italian C-ntences; 


1 here is an dition of Love's La$%ur's Loft, printed in 1598, and ſaid to 
be preſented before ber hig' neſs this laſt Chr imat, 1597. The next year 
1898, comes out our John Florio, wich his W-rld of Wor!s, recentibus 
oduis ; and in the preface, quoted above, falls upon the comic poet for 
bringing him on the Rage: There is ancther fort of leering curs, that ratber 
ſ-ar/e than bi er whereof I could inſtance in one, ⁊ubo lighting. on a good ſonnet 
of a ge nileman' „ a friend of mine, that N better to be a poet than to be 

EQunte, 4 called the author a Rymer Let Ariſtapb ines and bis comedians 
nale t cies, and ſcore their mouths un Stcrates; thoſe very mouths they make 
to aii, ſhall ve the means to amliſie Lit virtue, &e. Here Shikſpeare is ſo 
Jay marked out as not to be miſtikens As to the ſonnet of the gentle- 
man bis friend, we may be aſſured it was no other than his own, And 
without doubt was parodied in the very ſonnet beginning with 2 
ful princeſs, &c in which our author makes Holofernes ſay, He wil! ſome- 


th ng 21 4 the letter, fer it argues Fi 1% And how much John Florio 
thought this cation argued | acil:ty, or quickneſs of wit, we fee in this 
preface 
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11:1, The deer was, as you know, in /arguir,-- blood x 
| ripe 


preface where he falls upon his enemy, H. S. His name is H. S. D- 
nat take it for the R:man H. S. unieſ; it beas H. S. is twice as much and an 
Balf, as balf an AS. With a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe; cone 
cluding his preface in theſe words, The reſolute Fobn Fleris, From the 
ferocity of this man's temper it was, that Shakſpeare choſe for him the 
name which Rabelais gives to his pedant, of Thubal Iloloferne. 
WARBUATHaR. 
I am not of the learned commentator's opinion, that the ſatire of Shak- 
ſpeare is ſo ſeldom perſonal. It is of the nature of per ſonal invectives to 


de ſoon unintelligible; and the author that gratifies private malice, an.mam 


in vulnere ponit, deſtroys the future efficacy of his own writings, and ſa- 
crifices the eſteem of ſuccecding times to the laughter of a day. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the farcaf.ns, which, perhaps, in the author's time, 
ſet the playhouſe in a roar, are now loſt among general reflexions. Yet 
whether the character of Holof-rn:s was pointed at any particular man, 
I am, notwithſtanding the plauſibility of Dr. Warburton's conjecture, in- 
elined to doubt, Every man adheres as long as he car: to his oven pre 
conceptions. Before 1 read this note I confidered the character of Ha- 
lofernes as borrowed from the Rambus of Sir Philip Sidney, who, in a 
kind of paſtoral entertainm?nt, exi.bited to Queen Elizabeth, has intro 
duced a ſchool-maſter ſo called, ſpeaking a lea of languages at once, and 
puzzling himſelf and his auditors with a jargon like that of Holofernes in 
the pr-ſent play. Sidney himſelt might bring the character from Italy; 
for, os Peacham obſerves, the ſchoolmaſter has long been one of the ridi- 
culous perſonages in the farces of that country JonNxSsON. 

Dr. Warburton is certainly right in his ſuppoſition that Florio is meant 
by the character of Ho/ofernes. Florio had given the firlt affront. «© The 
plaies, ſays he, that they plaie in England, are neither right comedies, nor 
right trage dies; but repreſ:ntations of b;lories without any decorum -The 
ſcraps of Latin and Italian are tranſcribed from his works, particularly the 
proverb about Fenice, which has been corrupted ſo much. The affeFati: 4 
of the letter, which argues facilitie,. is likewiſe a copy of his manner. We 
meet with much of it in the ſonnets to his patrons, 

c In Italie your lordſhip well hath ſcene 
« Their manners, monuments, magnificence, 
Their language learnt, in ſound, in ſtyle, in ſenſe, 
« Proving by profiting, where you have beene. 
60 To adde to fore-learn'd facultie, facilitie.“ 

We ſee then, the character of the ſchoolmaſter might be written with 
leſs learning, than Mr. Colman conjectured: nor is the uſe of the word 
thraſonical, [See this play, Act V. ſc. i.] any argument that the author 
had read Terence. It was introduced to our language long before Shak- 
ſpeare's time. Stanyhurſt writes, in a tranſlation of one of Sir Thomas 
More's epigrams : 

„L Lynckt was in wedlocke a loftye thraſonical hufsnuffe.“ 


a 
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ripe as a pomewater,3 who now hangeth like x jewel in the 
car of c@&/0,4—the ſky, the welkin, the heaven; and anon 
falleth 


It can ſcarcely be neceſſary to animadyert any further upon what Mr, 
Colman has advanced in the appendix to his Terence, If chis gentleman, 
at his leiſure from modern plays, will condefcend to open a few o!d ones, 
he will ſoon be ſatisſicd, that Shakſpeare was obliged to learn and repeat 
in the courſe of his profeſſion, ſuch Latin fragments, as are met with in 
his works. The formidable one, ira furor brevis eff, which is quoted 
from Timor, may be found, not in plays only, but in every ?riical eſſay 
from that of king Fames to that of dean Swift incluſive, 1 will only add, 
that if Mr. Colman had previouſly looked at the panegyric on Cariwrighty 
he could not fo ſtrangely have miſrepreſented my argument from it: but 
thus it muſt ever be with the moſt ingenious men, When they tk evitbout- 
bk. Let me however take this opportunity of acknowledging the very 
genteel language which he has been pleaſed to ufe on this occaſions 

Mr. Wacton informs us, in his life of Sir Thomas Pope that there was 

n old play of H:/:pbernes acted before the princeis Elizabeth in the year 
1556. FARMER. 

The. verſes above cited, are pre fixed to Florio's Dic r. 1598. 

IMHA tox. 

In ſupport of Dr. Farmer's opinion, the following paſſage from Or- 
lardo Fur. cſo, 1594, may be brought: 

CC Knowing him to be a T!raſincal mad cap, they have ſent me 
a Crathbonica! companion, &. 

F'ixio's firſt work is regiſtered on the books of the Stationers* Company, 
under the following title. „ Aug 1578, Florio bis firſt Frute, being 
Dialogues in Italian and Engliſh, with certen inſtructions, &c. to the learn- 
ing the Italian Tonge.“ In 1545, he dedicated his Italian and Engliſh Dicti- 
onary to the earl of Southampton. In the year 1600, he publiſhed his 
tranſlation of Montaigne. Florio pointed his ridicule not only at dramatic 
performances, but, even at performers, Thus, in his preface to this 
work, „as if an owle thould repreſent an eagle, or ſome tara-rag player- 
ſhou!d act the princely Telephus with a voyce as rag'd as his clothes, a 
grace as bad as his voyce.“ STEEVENS. 

3. ripe as pome water,] A ſpecies of apple formerly much 
eſteemed. Malus Carbenaria. Ste Geratd's Herbal, edit. 1597. p. 1273» 

| STEEVENSs 

In the firſt act of the Puritan, Pycboard ſays to Nicholas: The cape 
tain loving you ſo dearly, aye as the portervarer of his eye. Meaning the 
pupil or apple of it, as it is vulgarly called. M. Mason. 

+ In Florio's Italian Dictionary, Ciclo is defined ©* heaven, the tie, 
firmament, or «<velkin;*” and terra is explained thus: „ The element 
called earth; anie ground, earth, countrie,—/and, ſoile, &c, If there 
was any ed.tion of this Dictionary prior to the appearance of Lowe's La- 
bour"s Loft, this might add ſome little ſtrength to Dr. Warburton's con- 
je cture, though it would by no means be deciſive z but my edition is dated 
1598, (poſterior to the exhibition of this play,) and it appears to be the 
firſt, MALoNz, | 
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falleth like a crab, on the face of zerra,—the ſoil, the land, 
the earth, | 
! Nath, Truly, maſter Holoſernes, the epithets are ſweetly 
varied, like a ſcholar at the leal ; But, fir, 1 aſſure ye, it was 
a buck of the firſt head,s 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, hand credo. 

Dull. "Twas net a hand credo, 'twas a pricket. 

Hal. Moſt Lerbarons intimation ! yet a kind of infinuatiory, 


as it were, iz wia, in way, o explication; fact re, as it were, 
replica: ion, or, rather, Hentare, to ſhow, as it were, his in- 


firmed faſhion ,---to inſert again my aud credo for a deer. 

Dull. I ſaid, the deer was not a haud credo; was a pricket, 

FE. Twice ſod ſimplicity, % cut ! =O thou monſter 
ignorance, how deformed doſt thou look ! 

Rath, Sir, he hath nzver {ed of the daintics that are bred 
in a book; he hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not 
drunk ink; bis intelleft is not repleniſhed ; he is only an 
animal, only ſenſible in the duller parts; 


And ſuch barren plants are fet getore us, that we thankful 


ſiould be 
(Which we of taſte and fecling are) for thoſe parts that do 
fructify in us more than he,“ 
For 
3 In a play called The Return from Parnaſſis, 1606, T find the fol- 
lowing account of the different appeliations of deer, at their different 
ages: | 
H moretto. I cauſed the keeper to ſever the raſcal deer from the bucks 
of the firſt head, Now, fir, a buck is the 5ſt year, a fawn; the ſicond 
year, a PRICKET ; the third year, a SORRELL ; the fourth year, a ſcare 5 
the , a buck of the IAST HAD; the fixth year, a compleat buck, 
| Like wiſe your bart is the firſt year, a c2/fe; the ſecond year, a bricket z the 
third year, a ſpade; the fourth year, a ſtag; the ſixth year, a bart. A fe- 
buck is the fir? year, a kid; the ſroond year, a gird; the third year, a. 
bemuſe; and theſe are your ſpecial beaſts for chaſe.“ STEEvVENs. 
6 he length of theſe lines was no novelty on the Englith ſtage. The 
Moralities afford ſcenes of the like meaſure, Jonuns0Ne 
This ſtubborn piece of nonſenſe, as ſomebody has called it, wants only 
a particle, I think, to make it ſenſe, I would reac: 
&« And ſuch barren plants are ſet before us, that we thankful 
ſhould be, 
6 (Which we of taſte and feelings are,) for thoſe parts, that da 
fructify in us more than he. 
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For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiſcreet, or a 
fool, 

So, were there a patch ſet on learning, to ſee him in a 
{chool ; 7 

But, omne bene, ſay I; being of an old father's mind, 

Many can brook the aventher, that love nit the wind. 

Dull, You two are book-men: Can you tell by your wit, 

What was a month old at Cain's birth, that's not five weeks 

old as yet? i 

Hcl. Dictynna,s good man Dull; Dictynna, good man 
Dull. 

Dull. What is Dictynna? 

Nath A title to Phabe, to Luna, to the moon. 

1157, The moon was a month old, when Adam was no 

more z 
And raught not to five weeks, when he came to fiveſcore. 
The alluſion holds in the exchange.) 

Dull. Lis true indeed; the colluſion holds in the ex- 

change. 

Hel. God comfort thy capacity! I ſay, the alluſion holds 
in the exchange. 

Dull. And i ſay tþe polluſion holds in the exchange; for 
the moon is never but a month old: and I ſay beſide, that 
twWas a pricket that e princeſs kill'd, 

Hal. Sir Nathaniel, will you hear an extemporal epitaph 

On 


Which in this paſſage has the force of as, according to an idiom of our 
language, not uncommon, though not ſtriftly grammatical, What follows 
is ttul more irregular; for I am afraid our poet, for the ſake of his 
rhyme, has put he tor Him, or rather in bm. If he had been writ ng proſe, 
ne would have expreſſed his meaning, I believe, more clearly thus -i 
do fructiſy in us more than in bim. VYRWHITT. 

The old copies read“ which we tatte and feeling—" &c. I have 
placed Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation in the text. STEE\ ENS. 

The meaning is, to be in a ſchool would as ill become a patch, or 
low fellow, as folly would become me. Jok « SON 

v Shikſpeare might have tound this uncommon title for Diana, in the 
ſecond bunk of Golding's tranſlation of O-vic's Meramorgtof's: 

6 Dictynna garded with her traine, and proud of K Ilg dern.“ 

* g STEFVENS. 

9 i, e. the riddle is as good when Juſe the name of Adam, as when 
you ule the name of Cain. WARBURTON, 
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on the death of the deer? and, to humour the ignorant, I 


have called the deer the princeſs kill'd, a pricket, 
Nath. Perge, good maſter Holofernes, perge; fo it ſhall 
pleaſe you to abrogate ſcurrility, 
Hl. J will ſomething affect the letter; * for it argues 
facility, 
T be praiſeful princeſs pierc d and prick'd a pretty pl:aſing pricket 3 
Some ſay, a fore ; but not a fore, till naw made fore with 
ſporting. 
T he dogs did yell; put I to fore, then ſerel jumps from thicket ; 
Or pricket, ſore, or elſe fore! ; the people fall a haoting, 
Tf fore be fore, then L te ſore makes fifty fares; O fore J. 13 


Of one fore I an hundred make, by adding but ane more L, 


Nath, A rare talent! 

Dull. If a talent be a claw,* look how he claws him with 
a talent. 

Hol. This is a gift that I have, ſimple, fimple ; a fooliſh 
extravagant ſpirit, full of forms, figures; ſhapes, objects, 
ideas, apprehenſions, motions, revolutions : theſe are begot 
in the ventricle of memory, nouriſhed in the womb of pa 
mater, and deliver'd upon the mellowing of occaſion : But 
the gift is good in thoſe in whom it is acute, and I am thank- 
ful tor it. 

Nath. Sir, I praiſe the Lord for you; aad ſo may my 
pariſhioners ; for their ſons are well tutor'd by you, and 
their daughters profit very greatly under you: you are a 
good member of the commonwealth, 

Hol. Mehercle, if their ſons be ingenious, they ſhall want 

no 


2 That is, I will practice alliteration. M. Mason, 


3 The old copies read O fore//, The neceſſary change was made by 
Dr. Warburton. The alluſion (as he obſerves) is to L being the nume- 
ral for fifty. 

This correction (ſays Mr. Malone) is confirmed by the rhyme: 
« A deer (he adds) during his third year is called a forel/,” 

STEEVENSs 


4 In our author's time the talon of a bird was frequently written talents 
Hence the quibble here, and in Toe ft‘ Night, „let them uſe their 
talents,” MALONE. 

5 Honeſt Dull quibbles. One of the ſenſes of to claw, is to flatter. 

STEEYVENS, 


q 
i. 
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110 inſtruction: if their daughters be capable, “ I will put it 


to them: But, vir /apit, qui pauca loquitur.s a ſoul feminine 
ſaluteth us. 


Euter JAQUENETTA, and Cos rARp. 


Jap. God give you good morrow, maſter perſon, 

Hal. Maſter perſon, — guafi perſ-on,? And if one ſhould 
be pierced, which is the one ? | 

Cot. Marry, maſter ſchoolmaſter, he that is likeſt to a 
hogſhead. 

Hol. Of piercing a hogſhead! a good luſtre of conceit in 
n turf of earth; fire enough for a flint, pearl enough for a 
ſwine: 'tis pretty; it is well. 

Jag. Good maſter parſon, be ſo good as read me this let- 


ter; it was given me by Coſtard, and ſent me from Don Ar- 


matho: I beſeech you, read it. 
Hel. Fanfte, precor gelida * quando pecus omne ſum umbrd 


Ruminat, 
6 Of this double entendre, deſpicable as it is, Mr, Pope and his coad- 
jutors availed themſelves, in their unſucceſsful comedy called Three 
Hours after Marriage. STEEVENS». 
Capable is uſed equivocally. One of its ſenſes was reaſonab/e ; endowed with 
a ready capacity to learn. The other wants no explanation, MALoNz. 
7 1 believe, we ſhould write the word—pers-one. The ſame play on 
the word f ierce is put into the mouth of Falſaff. STEEvens. ä 
Perſon, as Sir William Blackſtone obſerves in his Commentaries, is the 
original and proper termz Perſora ecclefiz, MATLON E. 
> Though all the editions concur to give this ſpeech to fir Nathaniel, 
yet, as Dr. Thirlby ingeniouſly obſerved to me, it is evident it muſt be- 


long to Holofernes. The Curate is employed in reading the letter to 


himſelf 3 and while he is doing fo, that the ſtage may not ſtand ſtill, Ho- 
lofernes either pulls out a book, cr, repeating fome verſe by heart from 
Mantuanus, comments upon the character of that poet. Baptiſta Spag- 
nolus ( firnamed Mantuanus, from the place of his birth) was a writer 
of poems, who flouriſhed towards the latter end of the 15th century, 


THEOBALD, 
A note of La Monnoye's on theſe very words in Les Contes des Periers, 


Nov. 42. will explain the humour of the quotation, and ſhew how well. 


Shakſpeare has ſuſtained the character of his pedant.—1/ deſigre le Carme 
Baptiſte Mantuan, dont au commencement du 16 frecle on lifeit Fubl quement 2 
Paris les Poeſies ; fi celebres alors, que, comme dit plaiſamment Farnobe, dans ſa 
preface ſur Martial, les Pedans ne faiſcient nulle difficulte de preferer d le 
Arma virumque cano, /e Fauſte precor gelida z ceſ#-a-dire, à l' Eneide de 
Virgil les Eclogues de Mantuan, la premiere deſſuelles commence par, Fauſte, 
precor gelidd, WARBURTON» 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
[ 
' 
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Ruminat,—and fo forth. Ah, good old Mantuan ! 
I may ſpeak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice 


Vinegia, Vinepia, 
Chi non te wede, ei uon te pregia.,9 


Old N antuan! old Mantuan ! Who underſtandeth thee not, 
lov ce not.— Ut, re, /el, la, mi, fa,% Under pardon, fir, 
what are the contents? or, rather, as Horace ſays in his 
What, my ſoul, verſes ? 

Nath. Ay, fir, and very learned, | 

Hel. Let me hear a ſtaff, a ſtanza, a verſe; Lege, domine. 


Nath, It love make me forſworn,3 how ſhall I ſwear to 
love ? 
Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed ! 
Though to myſelf forſworn, to thee 1'1I faithful prove; 


"Thoſe thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like offers 
bowed, 


Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine eyes; 
Where 


The Fclegucs of Mantuanus the Carmclite were trarſlated before the 
time of Shak ſpeare, and the Latin printed on the oppoſite fide of the 
Page for the uſe of ichools. STREEvENS. . 

From a paſſage in Nathe's Afeiecgie of Pierce Pennileſſe, 1593, the 
Eclogues of Mantuanvs appear to have been a ſchool-book in our author's 
time: „ With the firſt and ſecond lcate he plaies very prettiſie, and, in 
ordinarie terms of extenuzting, verdits Pierce Penmle{/e for a grammar. ſe heel 
wit z ſaies, his margine is as deeply learned as Fauſte precor gelida A 
tranſlation of Mantuanus by George Turberville was printed in 8vo. in 
2567. MALONE. 

Our author is apply ing the praiſes of Mantuanus to a common pro- 
verbial ſentence, ſud of Venice. Hing, Vinegia ! qui non te vedi, ei nen 


te pregia. O Venice, Venice, he who has never ſeen thee, has thee not 


in eſteem. TrEoBALD. 

The proverb, as | am informed, is this; He that ſees Ven ce little, values 
it much; be that ſces it much, values it [atle, But | ſuppoſe Mr Theo- 
bald is r ght, tor the true proverb would not ſerve the ſpeaker's purp ſe, 

| Jon SON. 

Our author, I believe, found this Italian proverb in Florio's Second 
Frutes, 40. 1551, where it ſtands thus: 


& Veretin, chi nen ti ved, non ti pretia; 
„Ma cbi ti vede, ben gl: coſta.” MAT ON E. 
> He hums the notes of the gamut, as Edmund does in Xing Lear, Act 
I. ic. ii. Where ſæe Dr. Burney's nate. Dowucte 
3 "Theſe verſ-s are printed with fume variat.vus in a book catitled 
Toe Paſſionate Pilgrim, 8 vo. 1599, MALONE. 
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Where all, 2 pleaſures live, that art would compre- 
hend! e | 22 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee ſhall ſuffice; 
Wenk learned is that tongue, that well can thee com- 
mend: wed 
All ignorant that ſoul, that ſees thee without wonder ; 
(Which is to me ſome praiſe, that I thy parts admire ;) 
Thy eye Jove's lightning bears, thy voice his dreadful 
by thunder, 
Which, not to anger bent, is muſick, and ſweet fire, 
Celeftial, as thou art, oh pardon, love, this wrong, 
That fings heaven's praiſe with ſuch an earthly tongue! 
Hol. You find not the apoſtrophes, and ſo miſs the ac- 
cent : let me ſupervize the canzonet, Here are only num- 
bers ratified ; 4 bo: for the elegancy, facility, and golden 
cadence of poeſy, caret. Ovidius Naſo was the man: and 
why, indeed, Naſo; but for ſmelling out the odoriferous 
flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention.? /:i7ari, is nothing: 
ſo doth the hound his maſter, the ape his keeper, .the tired. 


horſe 5 his rider, But, damoſella virgin, was this directed 2 


to you? 


4 Though this ſpeech has all along been placed to ſir Nathaniel, I have 
ventured to join it to the preceding words of Holofernes; and not with 
out reaſon. The ſpeaker here is impeaching the verſes ; but fir Nathan - 
jel, as it appears above, thought them learned ones: beſides, as Dr. 
Thirlby obſerves, almoſt every word of this ſpecgh fathers itſelf on the 
pedant, So much for the regulation of it: now, a little, to the contents. 

And ⁊ohy, indeed, Naſo ; but for ſmelling out the odvriferoxs flowers <F 
Fancy ? the j ers of invention imitary is nothing. . 

Sagacity with a vengeance ! I ſhould be a ned toown myſelf a piece 
of a ſcholar, to pretend to the taſk of an editor, and to paſs ſuch Ruff as this 
upon the world for genuine. Who ever heard of i:wention imitary? In- 
vention and imitation have ever been accounted two diftin& things. The. 


. ſpeech is by a pedant, who frequently throws in a word of Latin amongſt 


his Engliſh ; and he is here flouriſhing upon the merit of invention, be- 
yond that of imitation, or copying after another. My correction makes 
the whole ſo plain and intelligible, that, I think, it carries conviction 


along with it, Tu TAT BD. 


This pedantry appears to have been common in the age of Shak ſpe are. 
SFEEVENSs 


5 The tired hacks was the horſe adorned with ribbands,-The famous 
Bankes's horſe ſo often alluded to. Lilly, in his Maber Bonibie, brings in 
Voi, M.. 3 | Jug. 
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Jag. Ay, fir, from one Monſieur Biron,® one of the 
ſtrange queen's lords. 

Hol. Iwill overglance the ſuperſcript, To the ſnow -white 
hand of the moſt beauteaus Lady Roſaline, I will look again 
on the intellect of the letter, for the nomination of the party 
writing to the perſon written unto : 

Your Lady/hip's in all defired employment, Binxow. 

Sir Nathaniel, this Biron is one of the votaries with the 
king; and here he hath framed a letter to a ſequent of the 
ſtranger queen's, which, accidentally, or by the way of pro- 
greſſion, hath miſcarried,—Trip and go, my {ſweet ; 7 deli- 
ver this paper into the royal hand of the king; it may con- 
cern much: Stay not thy compliment; IT forgive thy duty; 
adieu. 

Jag. Good Coſtard, go with me.—Sir, God ſave your 
life! 

Coft. Have with thee, my girl. [ Excuni Cos r and Taq. 

Nath. Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, very 
religioufly; and, as a certain father ſaith 

Hol. Sir, tell not me of the father, I do fear colourable 
colours.® But, to return to the verſes; Did they pleaſe 
you, Sir Nathaniel? 

Nath. Marvellous well for the pen. 

Hol, I do dine to-day at the father's of a certain pupil of 
mine; where if, before repaſt, it ſhall pleaſe you to gratify 
the table with a grace, I will, on my privilege I have 
with the parents of the foreſaid child or pupil, undertake 
your ben venuto; where I will prove thoſe verſes to be very 

unlearned, 


a Hackneyman and Mr. Halfpenny at croſs- purpoſes with this word: 
«« Why didſt thou boate the horſe through the eares ?”* «© -—It was for 
tiring.” He would never tire. replies the other. FARMER, 

v Shak(peare forgot himſelf in this paſſage. Jaquenetta knew nothing 
of Bicon, and had ſai , juſt before, that the letter had been „ ſent to her 
from Don Armatho, and given to her by Coftard.”* M. Maso. 

/ Verhaps originally the burthen of a ſong, So, in Summer's La Mill 
and Teftament, by Naſhe, 1600: 

« Trip and go, heave and hoe, 
« Up and down, to and fro—.“ Marone. 

Theſe words are certainly part of an old popular ſong. There is an 
ancient mvfica! medley beginning, Trip and go by! RITSON. 

That is ſpecious, or fair ſeeming appearances, Jo#N30Ne 
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unlearned, neither ſavouring of poetry, wit, nor invention: 
I beſeech your ſociety. 

ahb. And thank you too: for ſociety, (faith the text,) 
is the happineſs of life. 

Hal. And, certes, 9 the text moſt infallibly - concludes it 
—Sir, {To Dull.] I do invite you too; you ſhall not ſay 
me, nay: pauca verba. Away; the gentles are at their 
game, and we will to our recreation, Exeurt, 


SCENE III. 


Another part of the ſame. 
Enter BIRON, with a paper. 


Bin. The king he is hunting the deer; Iam courſing 
myſelf ; they have pitch'd a toil ; I am toiling in a pitch; 
pitch, that defiles; defile! a foul word. Well, Set thee 
down, ſorrow! for ſo, they ſay, the fool ſaid, aud ſo ſay I, 
and I the fool. Well proved wit! By the lord, this love is 
as mad as Ajax: it kills ſheep; it kills me. I a ſheep: 
Well proved again on my fide! [| will not love: it J do, 
hang me; i'faith, I will not. O, but her eye, —by this light, 
but for her eye, I would not love her; yes, for her two eyes. 
Well, I do nothing in the world but lie, and lie in my throat, 
By heaven, I do love : and it hath taught me to rhyme, and 
to be melancholy ; and here is part of my rhyme, and here 
my melancholy. Well, ſhe hath one o' my ſonnets already ; 
the clown bore it, the fool ſent it, and the lady hath it: 
ſweet clown, ſweeter fool, ſweeteſt lady! By the world, I 
would not care a pin ifthe other three were in : Here comes 
one with a paper; God give him grace to groan ! 

[ Gets up into à trees 


Enter the King, with a paper. 


King. Ah me! | 
Biron, | afide.] Shot, by heaven !— Proceed, ſweet Cupid ; 
N 2 thou 


9 ——certes,] i. e. certainly, in truth. STEEVENS. 
2 Alluding to lady Rofaline's complexion, who is through the whole 
play repreſented as a black beauty. JoxNSONs | f 

3 This is given as a proverb in Fuller's Gnomelogia. Ri so. 
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thou haſt thump'd him with thy bird-bolt under the left pap: 
Il faith ſecrets, — _ 
King. | reads. | So feet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the raſe, 
As thy eye-beams, when their freſh rays have ſmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows : 4 
Nor ſhines the filver cen ene half fo bright 
* Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light ; 
Thou ſhin'ſt in every tear that I do weep : 
No drop but as a ceach doth carry thee, 
So rideſt thou triamphing in my æuoc; 
Do but behold the tears that favell in me, 
And they thy glory through my grief will how { 
But do not love thyſelf; then then awilt keep 
My tears for glaſſes, and flill make me weep, 
O queen of queens, how far doſft thou excel ! 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell. — 
How ſhall ſhe know my griefs ? I'll drop the paper; 
Sweet leaves, ſhade folly, Who is he comes here ? 


[ Steps aſide. 


Enter LoNGAvILLE, with a paper. 


What, Longaville ! and reading! liſten, ear. 
Biron, Now, in thy likeneſs, one more fool, appear! 


; | Aſide. 
Long. Ah me! Iam forſworn. Aſide. 
Birou, Why, he comes in like a perjure,* wearing papers. 


{ Afede, 
King. In love, I hope; Sweet fellowſhip in ſhame! 


: A de. 
Biron. One drunkard loves another of the name. [ 4/ide, 
Long, Am I the firſt that have been perjur'd ſo? | Aide. 


Irs 


4 This phraſe however quaint, is the poet's own, He means, the dew 
that nightly flows donun bis cheeks, Shakſpeare, in one of his other pieces, 
_ uſes nigbt of dew for deroy night, but I cannot at preſent recolle& which. 


STEEVENS. 


The puniſhment of perjury is to wear on the breaſt a paper expref- 
Ling the crime. JounsoN, 
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Biron. T could put thee in comfort; not by two, that I 
know : Aide. 
Thou mak'ſt the triumviry, the corner cap of ſociety, 
The ſhape of love's Tyburn that hangs up ſimplicity. 
Long. I fear, theſe ſtubborn lines lack power to move: 
O ſweet Maria, empreſs of my love! 
Theſe numbers will 1 tear, and write in proſe. 
Biron. O, rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid's hoſe : 
[ 47de. 
Disfigure not his ſlop,s _ 
Long. This ſame ſhall go,— 
| [ He reads the {ant a. 
Did not the heavenly rhetorick of thine cye 
{Gainft whom the world cannot hold argument, 
Perſuade my heart to this falſe perjury ? 
Voavs, for thee broke, deſerve not puniſhment, 
A woman I forſwore ; but, I will prove, 
T hou being a goddeſs, 1 forſwwore not thee : 
My wow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 
T hy grace being gain'd, cures all diſgrace in me, 
Jcaut are but breath, and breath a vapour is © 
Then thou, fair ſun, which on my earth deſt ſhine, 
Exhal}/t this vapour vow; in thee it is: 
1f broken then, it is na fault of mine; 
If by me broke, What fool is not ſo wiſe, 
To laſe an oath to win a paradiſe ? 
| N 3 Bron. 


6 The old copies read—fhop. STEEVENS: 

All the editions happen to concur in this error : but what agreement: 
in ſ-nſe is there between Cupid's b:ſe and his {pep or what relation can 
thoſe two terms have to one another? or what, indeed, can be under- 


| Rood by Cupid's b:p F It muſt undoubtedly be corrected, as | have re- 


formed the text. 

Flops are large and wide-knee'd breeches, the garb in faſhion in our 
author's days, as we may obſerve from old family pictures; but they are 
now worn only by boors and ſea-faring men: and we have dealers whoſe 
fole buſineſs it is to furniſh the ſailors with ſhirts, jackets, &c. who are 
called fop-men, and their ſhops, ſlop-ſhops. Th xo0BALD« | 

I tuppoſe this alludes to the uſual tawdry dreſs of Cupid, when he ap- 
Ptared on the ſtage. In an old tranſlation of Caſa's Galatea is this pre 
cept: Thou muſt wear no garments, that be over much daubed with 


garding : that men may not ſay, thou haſt Ganimedes hoſen, or les. 
doublet,” FARMTR. ” : W 85 
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Biron. Aſide.] This is the liver vein,” which makes fteſt 
a deity; 
A green gooſe, a goddeſs : pure, pure idolatry. 
God amend us, God amend! we are much out o'the way, 


Enie Dumanx, with a paper, 


Long. By whom ſhall I fend this; Company! Ray, 
Stepping aſia? 
Biron. | Afide, | All hid, all hid,“ an old infant play: 
Like a demi-god here fit ] in the ſky, 
And 2 fools' ſecrets heedfully oer- eye. 
More ſacks to the mill! O heavens, I have my wiſh ; 
Dumain transforin'd : four woodcocks in a diſh! 9 
Dum O moit divine Kate! 
Biron. O moſt prophane coxcomb! [ 4/ide, 
Dum. By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye ! 
Biron. By earth, ſhe is but corporal ; these you lic. 


Hide. 
Dum. Her amber hairs for foul have amber coted.“ 
| Biror. 


7 The liver was anciently ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of love, Jon xsON. 

s The children's cry at hide and ſeek, Mus c RAVE. 

9 —— four woodcockisin a d fb ! ] See Micb ads about nothing, Act Ve 
ſc, 1. Dovuce. 

- Old edition: 

«© Byearth, ſhe is not, corporal, there you lie. 

Dumain, oe of the lovers, in ſpite of his vow to the contrary, think- | 
ing himſelt alone here, breaks out into ſhort ſoliloquies of admiration on ns | 
his m ſtreſs; and Biron, who ſtands behind as an eves-dropper, takes 1 
plc aſure in conttadicti g his amorous raptures. But Dumain was a young 

d : he had no ſort of poſt in the army: what wit, or alluſion, then, 
can tneie be in Biron's calling him cpr I dare warrant, 1 have re- 
ſtored the poet's true meaning, which is this. umain callFhis mittreſs 
divine, and the wonder of a mortal eye; and Biron in flat terms denies 
theſ: hyperbolical praiſes. I ſcarce need hint, that our poet commonly | 
uſes corporal, as corporeal, THEOBALD- | | 

I have no doubt that Theobald's emendation is right. | 
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The word corporal in Shakſpeare's time was uſed for cerporeal. | 

Nt is again printed for but in the original copy of The Comedy of Errors, 1 

and in other places. MarON E. 1 

To cote is to outſtiip, to overpaſs. : 8 x. 
The beauty of amber conſiſts in its variegated cloudineſs, which Hong 
call 
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Riron. An amber-colour'd raven was well noted, [ Aide. 
Dunt. As upright as the cedar. 


Birun, Stoop, I ſay £ 

Her ſhoulder is with child, Aide. 
Dum. As fair as day. 
Biron. Ay, as ſome days; but then no ſun muſt ſhine. 

Aide. 

Dum. O that J had my wiſh ! 
Long. And I had mine! Aſide. 
King. And I mine too, good - if Aſide, 


Biron, Amen, ſo I had mine: Is not that a good word? 
[[dfide, 
Dum. I would forget her; but a fever ſhe 
Reigns in my blood, and will remember'd be. 
Biron, A fever in your blood! why, then inciſion 
Would let her out in ſaucers; “ Sweet miſpriſion! [Ad. 
Dum, Once more I']bread the ode that I have writ, 


Birn, Once more Fil mark. how love can vary wit. 
Lide. 


Dum. On a day, (alack the day“) 
Love, whoſe month is ever May, 


N 4 Spied 


ealls foulneſti. The hair of his miſtreſs in varied ſhadows exceeded thoſe 
of amber. Foul may be uſed (as Fair often is) as a ſubſtantive, 
STe EVENS. 

Quoted here, I think, fignifies marked, written down. MarloN R. 

Ine word here intended, though miſpelled, is usted, which ſignifies 
obſerved or regarded, both here and in every place where it occurs in theſe 
plays; and the meaning is, that amber itcſe fis regarded as foul, wwhen com- 
pared æuith ber hair. M. Mason. 

+ It was the faſhion among the young gallants of that age, to ſtab theme 
ſelves in the arms, or elſewhere, in order to drink their miltreſs's health, 
or write her name in their blood, as a proof of their paſſion. | 

Thus in The Humourous Lieutenant, a g-ntleman gives the following de- 
ſcription of him, when in love with the King. — 

« Thus he begins, thou light and life of creatures, 
«© Angel-cy'd King, vouchſafe at length thy favour ; 
% And ſo proceeds to inciſion.” 

But the cuſtom is-more particularly deſcrib*d in Jonſon's Cynthia's 
Rewels, where Phantaſte, deſcribingthe different modes of making love, 
ſays - A fourth with ſtabbing himſelf, and drinking bealths, or writing 
languiſhing letters in bis blood.” And in the Palinode, at the end of the 
play, Amorphus ſays, «© From flabbing of arms, &c. Good Mercury de- 
liver us!“ M. Mason. 
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Spied a blefſom, paſſing fair, 


laying in the wanton air: 
T hrough the velvet leawes the wind, 
All unſeen, *gan paſſage find ; 
J hat the lower, ſict to death, 
FB i/b*d himſelf the heaven's breath. 
Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may bloaw ; 
Air, would I might triumph e 
But alack, my hand is favorn,s 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 
Vow, . for youth unmeet ; 
Youth fo apt to pluck a ſweet, 
Do not call it fin in me, 
That I am forſworn for thee : 
T hou for whom even Fove would ſawar, 
Juno but an Ethiop were ; 
And deny vimſe'f for Fove, 
Turning mortal for thy love.— 
This will I ſend ; and ſomething elſe more plain, 
That ſhall expreſs my true love's faſting pain.” 
O, would the king, Biron, and Longaz ille, 
Were lovers too! Ill, to example ill, 
Would from my forehead wipe a perjur'd note ; 
For none offend, where all alike do dote. 
Long. Dumain, f advancing. | thy love is far from charity, 
That in love's grief deſir'ſt ſociety : 
You may look pale, but I ſhould bluſh, I know, 
To be o'erheard, and taken napping fo. | 
King. Come, fir, [advancing.) you bluſh; as his your 
caſe is ſuch ; 
You chide at him, offending twice as much : 
You do not love Maria ; Longaville 
Did 
Perhaps we may better read: | 
| « Ah! would I might triumph ſo!” JouxsoN. 
6 A copy of this ſonnet is printed in England's Helicon, 1614, and 


: _ But, alas! my hand bath ſworn.” ; 
It is likewiſe printed as Shakſpeare's, in Jaggard's Collecti u, 1599. 

| was ; OS STEEVENS, 

7 Foſling is longing, hungry, wanting. Jon xsoN. 


ns. A 


Tuſh, none but minſtrels like of ſonneting. 
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Did never ſonnet for her ſake compile; 
Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving boſom, to keep down his heart. 
have been cloſely ſhrouded in this buſh, 
And mark'd you both, and for you both did bluſh, 
J heard your guilty rhymes, obſerv'd your faſhion ;. 
Saw ſighs reek from you, noted well your paſſion: 
Ah me! ſays one; O Jore! the other cries; 
One, her hairs were gold, cryſtal the other's eyes : | 
You would for paradiſe break faith and troth; | To Lox g. 
And Jove, for your love, would infringe an oath, 
To DUMAINS 
What will Birön ſay, when that he ſhall hear 
A faith infring'd, which ſuch a zeal did ſwear ? 
How will he ſcorn? how will he ſpend his wit? 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it? 
For all the wealth that ever I did ſce, 
I would not have him know ſo much by me. 
Biron. Now ſtep I forth to whip hypocriſy. 
Ah, good my liege, I pray thee, pardon me: . 
Deſcends from the trees 
Good heart, what grace haſt thou, thus to reprove 
Theſe worms for loving, that art moſt in love? 
Your eyes do make no coaches; 9 in your tears, 
There is no certain princeſs that appears: 
You'll not be perjur d, tis a hateful thing; 


But are you not aſham'd ? nay, are you not, 
All three of you, to be thus much o'er-ſhot ? 
You found his mote; the king your mote did ſee; 
But Ia beam do find in each of three, 
O, what a ſcene of foolery I have ſeen, 
Ot ſighs, of groans, of ſorrow, and of teen 1 
5 O me 
5 Theſe worms for loving, ] So, in The Tempe, Prbſpero addreſſing 
Miranda, ſays — | ; 1 


„ Poor worm, thou art infected.“ STEEVENS. 
Alluding to a paſſage in the king's ſernet. 
No drop but as a cg doth carry thee.” STrxvexs. 
The old copy has —couc hes. Mr. Pope cotre ted it. MALuNEs a 
teen] i. e. grief. SIR 


- 
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O me, with what ſtri& patience have I ſat, 
To ſee a king transformed to a grat! 3 
To ſee great Hereules whipping a gigg, 
And profound Solomon to tune a jigg, 
And Neſtor play at puſh-pin with the boys, 
And critick Timon laugh at idle toys! 
Where lies thy grief, O tell me, good Dumain ? 
And, gentle Longaville, where lies thy pain ? 
And where my hege's ? all about the breaſt ;— 
A caudle, ho! 
King. Too bitter ĩs thy jeſt. 
Are we betray'd thus to thy over- view? 
Biron, Not you by me, but I betray'd to you; 
T, that am honeſt; I, that hold it fin 
To break the vow 1 am engaged in; x 
am 


3 Mr. Theobald and the ſucceeding editors read —to a knot, 
not has no ſenſe that can ſuit this place. We may read—ſet. The 
rhymes in this play are ſuch as that ſat and for may be well enough ad- 
mitted. JOHNSON. 
A not is, I believe, a true lover“ knot, meaning that the king 
=—lay'd bis wreathed arms athwart 
His lowing boſom 
ſo long; i. e. remained ſo long in the lover's poſture, that he ſeemed 
actually transformed into a knot, The word ſat is in ſome counties pro- 
nounced ſot, This may account for the ſeeming want of exact rhyme. 
The old copy, however, reads—a gnat, and Mr. Tollet ſeems to think 
it contains an alluſion to St. Matthew, xxiii. 24, where the metaphorical 
term of a guat means a thing of leaſt importance, or what is proverbially 
ſmal!, Ihe ſmallneſs of a gnat is like wiſe mentioned in Cymbeline. 
STEEVENS» 
A khpott is likewiſe a Lincolnſhire bird of the ſnipe kind. It is fooliſh 
even to a proverb, and it ig ſaid to be eaſily enſnared. Ray, in his Orni- 
tbology, obſerves, that it took its name from Canute, who was particularly 
fond of it. Cortins. 
Alluding to the finging of that inſect, ſuggeſted by the poetry the 
king had been detected in. HEZATR. 
Gnat is undoubtedly the true reading, and is that, it ſeems, of the old 
copy. Biron is abuſing the King for his ſonnetting like a minſtrel, and 
compares him to a gnat, which Aways ſings as it flies. Befides, the word 
guat preſerves the rhime, which is here to be attended to. M. Mason. 
| + Critic and critical are uſed by our author in the ſame ſenſe as cynic 
and cynical, Iago, ſpeaking of he fair ſex as harſhly as is ſometimes the 
practice of Dr, Warburton, declares he is nothing if not * - 
| TEEVENST: 
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I am betray'd, by keeping company 


With moon-like men, of ſtrange inconſtancy,s 
When ſhall you ſee me write a thing in rhyme ? 
Or groan for Joan? or ſpend a minute's time 
In pruning me? When ſhall you hear that L 
Will praiſe a hand, a foot, a face, an eye, 
A gait, a ſtate,” a brow, a breaſt, a waiſt, 
A 155 a limb? 
ing. Soft; Whither away ſo faſt ? 

A true man, or a thief, that gallops ſo ? 

Biran, 1 poſt from love; good lover, let me go. 


Enter JAQUEXETTA and Cos rARD. 


Jag. God bleſs the king? 


King. What preſent haſt thou there ? 
Ce. Some certain treaſon, 


King. What makes treaſon here ? 
Ct. Nay, it makes nothing, fir. 


King, If it mar nothing neither, 
The treaſon, and you, go in peace away together. 

Jag. I beſeech your grace, let this letter be read 
Our parſon miſdoubts it ; 'twas treaſon, he ſaid. 


King. Biron, read it over, [ Giving him the letters 
Where hadſt thou it? 


Jag. Of Coſtard. 
7 N 6 King, 


5 The old copy reads“ MEN-like men.” STEEVENS. 
This is a ſtrange ſenſeleſs line, and ſhould be read thus: 
© With vane-like men, of ſtrange inconſtancy. WARBURTON. 

This is well imagined, but the poet perhaps may mean, 4vith men lite 
common men. JOHNSONs 

I agree with the editors in conſidering this paſſage as erroneous, but 
not in the amendment propoſed. That which 1 would ſuggeſt is, to read 
moon-like, inſtead of men-like, which is a poetical expreſſion, and near:c 
to the old reading than wane-like, M. Mason. 

I have not ſerupled to place this happy emendation in the text; re- 
marking at the ſame time that a wane is no where ſtyled inconſtant, al- 
though our author beſtows that epithet on the moon in Romeo and Fuliet. 

: STEEVENSs 

A bird is ſaid to prune himſelf when he picks and :eks his feathers. 

STEEVENSs 

State, I believe, in the preſent inſtance, is oppoſed to gait, (i. e. 

mouen) and fgnifies the act of fanding. STEEYENS, 
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King. Where hadf thou it? 
Ci. Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adramadio. 
King, How now! what is in you ? why doſt thou tear it? 
Biron. A toy, my liege, a toy; your grace needs not fear it. 
Long, It did move him to paſſion, and therefore let's 
near it. h 
Dum. It is Biron's writing, and here is his name. 
[ Picks up the pieces. 
Biron. Ah, you whoreſon loggerhead, [To CosrarD.} 
you were born to do me ſhame, — _ 
Guilty, my lord, guilty ; I confeſs, I confeſs. 
King, What ? 
Biran. That you three fools lack'd me fool to make up 
the meſs : 
He, he, and you, my liege, and I, 
Are pick-purſes in love, and we deſerve to die. 
O, diſmuts this audience, and 1 ſhall tell you more. 
Dum, Now the number is even. 


Birun. True true; we are four. 
Will theſe turtles be gone ? 
King, Hence, firs; away. 


Ca. Walk aſide the true folk, and let the traitors ſtay, 
[ Exeunt Cos r ARD and JAQUENETTA,s 
Bron. Sweet lords, ſweet lovers, O let us embrace! 
As true we are, as fleſh and blood can be: 
The fea wiel ebb and flow, heaven ſhow his face; 
Young blood will not obey an old decree : 
We cannot croſs the cauſe why we were bern ; 
Therefore, of all hands muſt we be forſworn. 
King, What, did theſe rent lines ſhow ſome love of thine ? 


Buren, Did they, quoth you? Who ſees the heavenly Ro- 


ſaline, 

'That, like a rude and ſavage man of Inde, 

At the firſt opening of the gorgeous eaſt, 
Bows not his vaſſal head; and, ſtrucken blind, 

Kiſſes the baſe ground with obedient breaſt? 
What peremptory eagle-ſighted eye | 

-Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 

That is not blinded by her majeſty ? 
King, What zeal, what fury hath inſpir'd thee now? 


2 My 


+ 4 
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My love, her miſtreſo, is a gracious moon; 
She, an attending ſtars ſcarce ſeen a light. 
Biron. My eyes are then no eyes, nor 1 Biron : 
O, but for my love, day would turn to night! 
Of ail complexions the cull'd ſovereignty 
Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek ; 
Where ſeveral worthies make one dignity ; 
Where nothing wants, that want itſelf doth ſceks 
Lend me the floutiſh of all gentle tongues,— 
Fie, painted rhetorick ! O, ſhe needs it not: 
To things of fale a ſeller's praiſe belongs; 
She paſſes praiſe ; then praiſe too ſhort doth blot, 
A wither'd hermit, five-ſcore winters worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty, looking in her eye: 
Beauty doth varaiſh age, as if new-born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy, 
O, 'tis the ſun, that maketh all things ſhine! 
King. By heaven, thy love is black as ebony. 
Biron. ls ebony like her? O wood divine! 
A wiſe of ſuch wood were felicity. 
O, who can give an oath? where is a book ? 
That I may ſwear, beauty doth beauty lack, 
If that ſhe learn not of her eye to look : 
No face is fair, that is not full ſo black, 
King. O paradox! Black is the badge of hell, 
Ihe hue of dungeons, and the ſcowl of night ; ? 


Ant 
3 Something like this is a ſtanza of Sir Henry Wotton, of which thg 
poctical reader will forgive the inſertion: 
« You meaner beauties of the nig bt, 
« That poorly ſat.sfy our eyes 
«© More by your number than your light, 
& You common pectle of the ſkies, 
Hat are you when the ſun ſhall riſe?” JOHNSONs 
9 The fcow! of night ] In former editions: | 
6 be ſchool of night.” | 
Black bein, fſcbool of night, is a piece of myſtery above my compre- 
heuſion. I h. gueflcd, it thould be: 
464 the ſtole of nigbt: 


but L have preferred che conjecture of my friend Mr. Warburton, ho 


reads ; 

66 te ſcowl of night,” 1 EM 
as it comes nearer in pronunciation to the corrupted reading, as well 23 
agrees better with the other images» T HEOBAL D. 
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And beauty's creſt becomes the heavens well.9 

Biron, Devils ſooneſt tempt, reſembling ſpirits of light, 
O, if in black my lady's brows be deckt, 

It mourns, that painting, and uſurping hair,? 

Should raviſh doters with a falſe aſp<R ; 
And therefore is ſhe born to make black fair, 
Her favour turns the faſhion of the days; 
For native blood is counted painting now; 
And therefore red, that would avoid diſpraiſe, 
Paints itſelf black, to imitate her brow. 
Dum, To look like her, are chimney-ſweepers black, 
Long. And, ſince her time, are colliers counted bright, 
King. And Ethiops of their ſweet complexion crack. 
Dum. Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light, 
Biron, Your miſtreſſes dare never come in rain, 
For feat their colours ſhould be waſh'd away. 
King "Twere good, yours did; for, fir, to tell you plain, 
I'll find a fairer face not waſh'd to-day, 
Biron, I'll prove her fair, or talk till dooms-day here, 
King. No devil a ill fright thee then ſo much as ſhe, 
Dum. I never knew man hold vile ſtuff ſo dear. 
Long, Look, here's thy love : my foot and her face ſee. 
[ Showing his ſhoe, 
Biron, 
9 Creft is here properly oppoſed to badge. Black, ſays the king, is the 
badge of hell, but that which graces the heaven is the creſt of beauty. 
Black darkens hell, and is theretore hateful ; evbite adorns heaven, and is 
therefore lovely. JoxnsoN. 

And beauty's cre becomes the heavens well, i. e. the very top, the 
beight of beauty, or the utmoſt degree of fairneſs, becomes the heavens, 
So the word cr:ft is explained by the poet himſelf in King Fobn ; 

cc this is the very top 
« The beight, the cre}, or creſt unto the creſt 
«« Of murder's arms.“ | 

In heraldry, a creſt is a device placed above a coat of arms. Shak. 
ſpeare therefore aſſumes the liberty to uſe it in a ſenſe equivalent to 20 
or utmoſt beigbt, as he has uſed ſpire in Coriolanus : 

; «« —to the ire and top of praiſes vouch'd.“ 

So, in Timon of Athens": t the cap of all the fools alive” is the top of 
them all, becauſe cap was the uppermoſt part of a man's dreſs. Tol LET. 
+ 2 Uſurping bair alludes to the faſhion, which prevailed among ladies in 


our author's time, of wearing falſe hair, or per gt, as they were then 


called, before that kind of covering for the head was worn by men. 
| MA5ZONEe. 
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Biron. O, if the ſtreets were paved with thine eyes, 
Her feet were much tov dainty for ſuch tread ! 
Dum. O vile! then as ſhe goes, what upward lies 
The ſtreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walk'd over head. 
King. But what of this? Are we not all in love? 
Biron. O, nothing ſo ſure; and thereby all forſworn. 
King. Then leave this chat; and, good Bir6n, now prove 
Our loving lawful, and our faith not torn. 
Dum, Ay, marry, there ;—ſome flattery for this evil, 
Long. O, ſome authority how to proceed ; 
Some tricks, ſome quillets, how to cheat the devil. 
Dum. Some ſalve for perjury. 
Biron, O, 'tis more than need! 
Have at you then, affection's men at arms : 4 
Confider, what you firſt did ſwear unto ;— 
To faſt, —to ſtudy, and to ſee no woman ;— 
Flat treaſon gainſt the kingly ſtate of youth. 
Say, can you faſt ? your ſtomachs are too young; 
And abſtinence engenders maladies, 
And where that you have vow'd to ſtudy, lords, 
In that each of you hath forſworn his book : 
Can you ſtill dream, and pore, and thereon look? a 
For when would you, my lord, or vou, or you, 
Have found the ground of ſtudy's excellence, 
Without the beauty of a woman's face? 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive: 
They are the ground, the books, the academes, 
From whence doth ſpring the true Promethean fire. 
Why, univerſal plodding priſons up 
'The nimble ſpirits in the arteries ; 5 
As motion, and long-during action, tires 1 
6 | C 


3 . r is the peculiar word applied to law-chicane. I imagine the 
original to be this. In the French pleadings, every ſeveral allegation in 
the plaintiff's charge, and every diſtinct plea in the defendant's anſwer, 
began with the words gu'il et; - from whence was formed the word guillety 
to fignify a falſe charge or an evaſive anſwer. WARBURTON. 

+ A man at arms, is a ſoldier armed at all points both offenſively and 
defenſively. It is no more than, Ye ſoldiers of affeftion. Jouns0N. 

5 In the old ſyſtem of phyſic they gave the ſame office to the arteries 
as is now given to the nerves ; as appears from the name, which is de- 
ived from de ga Tri, WARBURTONs 3 


—— — 
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The finewy vigour of the traveller. 

Now, for not looking on a wom::n's face, 

You have in that forſworn the uſe of eyes; 
And ſtudy too, the cauſer of your vow ; 

For where 1s any author in the world, 

"Teaches ſuch beauty as a woman's eye; © 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourſelf, | 
And where we are, our learning likewiſe is, 
Then, when ourſelves we ſee in ladies? eyes, 
Do we not likewiſe fee our learning there? 

O, we have made a vow to ſtudy, lords; 

And in that vow we have forſworn our books; 
For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
Ia leaden contemplation, have found out 

Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 
Of beauteous tators have enrich'd you with ? 
Other flow arts entirely keep the brain;“ 

And therefore finding barren practiſers, 

Scarce ſhow a harveſt of their heavy toil : 

But love, firſt learned in a lady's eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

Courſes as ſwift as thought in every power; 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious ſeeing to the eye; 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind; 

A lover's ear wilt hear the loweſt ſound, .. 
When the ſuſpicious head of theft is Rtopp'd; ®* 


Love's 
© Alady's eyes give a fuller notion of beauty than any author. 


Jonns0Ns 


7 Our true bocks, from which we derive moſt information ;—the eyes of 
women. MarLone. | 


s Numbers are, in this paſſage, nothing more than poetical meaſures. 
Could you, fiys Biron, by ſelitary contemplating bave attained ſuch poetical 
fire, ſuch ſpritely numbers as bade been prompted by the eyes of beauty. 
JonNsox- 
9 As we ſay, keep the houſe, or keep their bed. M. Mason. 

* i. e. a lover in purſuit of his miſtreſs has his ſenſe of hearing quicker 
Van a thief {who ſuſpects every found he hears) in purſu.t of his prey. 

| WARY TONE 


* 
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Love's feeling is more ſoft, and ſenſible, 
Than are the tender horns of cockled 3 fnails ; 
Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus groſs in taſte : 
For valour, is not love a Hercules, 
Still climbing trees in the Heſperides ? 4 
Subtle as ſphinx ; as ſweet, and muſical, 
As bright Apollo's lute, ſtrung with his hair ; 5 
- And, 


« The ſuſpicizus head of theft is the head ſuſpicious of theft.” «© He 
watches like one that fears robbing,” ſays Speed, in The Two Gentlemen 
F Verona, This tranſpoſition of the adjective is ſometimes met with. 
Grimme tells us, in Damon and Pythias : 

© A beavy pouch oith goide makes a light hart.“ FARMER. 

The thief is as watchful on his part, as the perſon who fears to be rob- 
bed, and Biron poetically makes tft a perſon. M. Maso. 

Mr. M. Maſon might have countenanced his explanation, by a paſſage 
in the third part of K. Henry VT: 

&« Suſpicion always haunts the guilty mind: 

«© 'The thief doth fear each buth an officer: 
and yet my opinion concurs with that of Dr. Farmer; though his expla- 
nation is again controverted, by a writer who figns himſelf Lucius, in 
The Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786. The fuſpicicus head of theft 
(ſays he) is the ſuſpicious head of the rbief. There is no man who liſtens 
ſo eagerly as a thief, or whoſe ears are fo acutely upon the ſtretch.“ 

STEEVENS. 

I rather incline to Dr. Warburton's interpretation. MALON E. 

3 j. e. inſhelled, like the ſiſh called a coctle. STEEVENS. 

+ Our author had heard or read of „e the gardens of the Heſperides,”* 
and ſeems to have thought that the latter word was the name of the gar- 
den in which the golden apples were kept; as we ſay, the gardens of the 
Tuilleries, &, Our poet's contemporaries, I have lately obſerved, are 
chargeable with the ſame inaccuracy. MALoNE. 


2 This expreſſion, like that other in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Ol —— 

& Orpheus harp wwas ſtrung with poet's ſine dus, 
is extremely beautiful, and highly figurative. Apollo, as the ſun, is re- 
preſented with golden hair; ſo that a lute ftrung with his hair, means no 
more than ſtrung with gilded wire. WarBuURTON. 

The author of the Rewiſal ſuppoſes this expreſſion to be allegorical, p. 
138. „Apollo's lute ſtrung with ſunbeams, which in poetry are called 
hair“ But what idea is conveyed by Apollo's lute frung with ſunbeams © 
Undoubtedly the words are to be taken in their literal ſenſe ; and in the 
tile of Italian imagery, the thought is highly elegant. The very 
ſame ſort of conception occurs in Lyly's Mydas, a play which. probably. 
preceded Shakſpeare's. Act IV. ſc. i. Pan tells Apollo: „ Had. thy 
lute been of lawrell, and the ſtrings of Dapbne's haire, thy tunes might have 
been compared to my notes.“ &, T. WARTON, 


congruous to the reſt of the 
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And, when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony.“ 


| Never 
& This nonſ-nſe we ſhould read and point thus: 


And when love ſpeaks the voice F all the gedt, 
Mark, beawen drowſy with the barmony, 


i, e. in the voice of love alone is included the voice of all the gods. Al- 
luding to that ancient theogony, that Love was che parent and ſupport of 
all the gods, Hence, as Suidas tells us, Palæphatus wrote à poem called, 
"AppoNrn; Y Egal poi x My. The voice and ſpeech of Venus and 
Lewe, which appears to have been a kind of coſmogony, the harmony of 
which is ſo great, that it calms and allays all kinds of diforders : alluding 
again to the ancient uſe of muſic, which was to compoſe monarchs, when, 
by reaſon of the cares of empire, they uſed to paſs whole nights ia reſtleſs 
inquietude, WAR BURTON. 

'The ancient reading is, 

C Make Heaven“ Jon xsow. 

I cannot find any reaſon for Dr. Warburton's emendation, nor do 1 
believe the poet to have been at all acquainted with that ancient theogony 
mentioned by his critick. The former reading, with the ſlight addition 
of a ſingle letter, was, perhaps, the true one. When love ſpeaks, (ſays 
Biron,) the aſſembled gods reduce the element of the ſky to @ calm, by their 
bar moniaus applauſes of this fawoured orator. 

Mr. Collins obſerves, that the meaning of the paſſage may be this.—- 
That the vice of all the gods united, could inſpire only drowſineſs, when com- 
pared with the cheerful 3 7 be voice of Love. That ſenſe is ſufficiently 

p 


ech. 
Dr. Warburton has raiſed the idea of his author, by imputing to him a 


knowledge, of which I b lieve, h. was not poſſeſſed ; but ſhould either 


of theſe explanations prove the true one, | ſhall offer no apology for hav- 
ing made him ſtoop from the eritick's ele vation. I would, however, read, 
C Makes Heaven drowſy with its barmony.** 

Though the words mark ! and behold ! are aiike uſed to beſpeak or 
fummon attention, yet the former of them appeais {> harſh in Dr. War- 
burton's emendation, that I r-ad the line ſev: al times over before I per- 
ceived its meaning, Fo ſpeak the voice of the gods, appears to me as de- 
fective in the ſame way. Dr. Warburton, in a note on A': Meli that 
ends Well, obſerves, that to ſpeak a ſound is a barbariſm. To ſpeak @ voice 
is, I think, no leſs reprehenſible. SrEEVENS. 

The meaning is, whenever love ſpeaks, all the gods join their voices 
with his in harmonious concert. HEATH. | 

Makes Heaven drowſy with the harmony.) The old copies read—make. 
The emendation was made by Sir T. Hanmer More correct writers 
than Shakſpeare often fall into this inaccuracy when a noun of multitude 
has preceded the verb. In a former part of this ſpeech the ſame error 
occurs: each of you bave forſworn—,'* 

For makes, r. mate. MALONE. 


Few 
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Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs ; : 
O, then his lines would raviſh ſavage ears, 

And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

From women's eyes this doctrine 1 derive : 7 

They ſparkle fill the right Promethean fire; 

They are the books, the arts, the academes, 

That ſhow, contain, and nouriſh all the world; 


Elſe, none at all in aught proves excellent ; 
Then 


Few paſſages have been more canvaſſed than this. I believe, it wantg 
no alteration oi the words, but only of the pointing, 

Ard when love ſpeaks (the wace of all) the gods 
Make bea ven dr awſy with thy harmony 

Love, I apprehend, is called the vice of all, as gold, in Timon, is ſaid to 
ſpeak with every tongue z and the gods (being drowly themſelves evith the 
barmor;) are tuppoſed to make heaven drowſy, If one could poihbly 
ſuſpect Snakſpeare of ha ing read Pindar, one ſhould ſay, that the idea 
of muſic ma“ ing the hearers drowſy, was bu:rowed from the firſt Pythian, 

[YRWHITTs 

Perhaps here is an acc'd-ntal tranſpoſition, We may read, as | think, 

ſame one has propoſed before: 
© The voce makes all the gods 
& Of heaven druwly with the harmony» FARMER. 

That har.nony nad the pow-r to make the hearers drowi,, the preſent 
commentator m ght inter from the effect it uſua'ly proguces on himſelf, 
In Cinthia's Revenge, 1613, however, is an inſtance which thould weigh 
more with the reader: 

% Howl forth ſome ditty, that vaſt hell may ring 
„With charms all potent, earth afle:p to bring. STEEVI XS. 


7 In this ſpeech 1 ſuſpect a more than common inſtance of the inac- 

Cucacy of the firſt publiſhers: 
From women's eyes this defirine I deriwe, 
and ſ:veral other lines, are as unneceſſarily repeated. Dr. Warburton 
was aware of this, and omitted two verſes, which Dr. Johnſon has fince 
inſerted. Perhaps the players printed from piece-meal parts, or retained 
what the author had rejected, as well as what had undergone his reviſal. 
It is here given according to the regulation of the old copics. 
STEEVENSe 

This and the two following lines, are omitted by Warburton, not from 
inadvertency, but becauſe they are repeated in a ſubſequent part of the 
ſpeech. There ate alſo ſome other lines repeated in the like manner. But we 
are not to conclude from thence, that any of theſe lines ought to be ſtruck 
out, Biron repeats the principal topicks of his argument, as preachers 
do their text, in order to recall the attention of the auditors to the ſubs 
ject of their diſcourſe, M. MAS0Ns 
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Then fools you were, theſe women to forſwear 
Or, keeping what is ſworn, you. will prove fools, | 
For wildem's ſake, a word that all men love; ; ö 
Or for love's ſake, a word that loves all men; “ 
Or for men's ſake, the authors of theſe women ; 
Or women's take, by whom we men are men; 
Let us once ioſe our oaths, to find ourſelves, = 
Or elſe we loſe ourſelres to keep our oaths « N 
It is religion, to be thus forſworn : : 
| For charity itſelf fulfils the law ; 

| And who can fever love from charity? 

| King. Saint Cupid, then! and, ſoldiers, to the field! 

| Bir». Advance your ſtandards, and upon them, lords; 
Pell-metl, down with them! but be firſt advis'd, 

In conflict that you get the fun of them.) 


| Long. 
5 -.—a word that loves a men ;] We ſhould read: 
66 oa cord all women lowyes" 


The following line : 
« Or for men's ſake (the authors of theſe women; ) 


which refers to this reading, puts it out of all queſtion, WARrBuRToOMR. 
Perhaps we might read thus, tranſpoſing the lines: 
Or for love's ſake, a cori that loves all men: 
For women's jaxe, by whom wwe men are men 
Or for men's jake, the authors of theſe women, 


The antitheſis of a <orrd that all men love, and a word which owes all 

men, though in itſelf worth little, has much of the ſpirit of this play. 
OHNGONs 

Fhere will be no difficulty, if we correct it to “e men's ſakes, the 
authors of theſe 2vords.”” FARMER. 

I think no alteration ſhould be admitted in theſe four lines, that de- 
ſtroys the artificial ſtructure of them, in which, as has been obſerved by 
the author of the Rewiſa!, the word which terminates every line, is pre- 
fixed to the word ſake in that immediately following. loELxr. 

A Tvord that loves all men;} i. e. that is pleaing to alt men. 
So, in the language of our author's time,—it likes me gell, for it pleaſes mes. 
Shakſpeare uſes the word thus licentiouſly, merely for the ſake of the 
antitheſis, Men in the following line are with ſufficient propriety faid to 
be authors of women, and theſe again of men, the aid of both being ne- 
ceſſary to the continuance of human kind. There is ſare!y, therefore, 
no necd of any of the alterations that have been propoſed to be made in 
theſe lines. MALON . | 

9 In the days of archery, it was of conſ-quence to have the ſun at the 
back of the bowmen, and in the face of the enemy. This circumſtance 

Waa 
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Long. Now to plain- dealing; lay theſe glozes by: 
Shall we reſolve to woo theſe girls of France? 
King. And win them too: therefore let us deviſe 
Some entertainment for them in their tents. 
Biron. Firſt, from the park let vs conduct them thither ; 
Then, homeward, every man attach the hand 
Of his fair miſtreſs : in the afternoon 
We will with ſome ſtrange paſtime ſolace them, 
Such as the ſhortneſs of the time can ſhape ; 
For revels, dances, maſks, and merry hours, 
Fore run fair Love, ſtrewing her way with flowers, 
King. Away, away! no time ſhall be omitted, 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted, 
Biron, Allons ] Allons !-—Sow'd cockle reap'd no corn; ? 
And juſtice always whirls in equal meaſure : 
Light wenches may prove plazues to men forſworn ; 
It ſo our copper buys no better treaſure,3 [ Exennty 


— — 


ACT V. SCENE DL 


Another part of the ſame. 
Enter HotortRNES, Sir NATHANIEL, and Dult. 


Hol. Satis quod ſufficit.4 
Nath, I praiſe God for you, ſir; your reaſons at dinner 
| have 


was of great 2dvantage to our Henry the Fifth at the battle of Agincourt, 
— Our poet, kowever; I believe, haa ziſo an equivoque in his thoughts. 
| Maron To : 

2 This proverbial expreſſion intimates, that beginning with perjury, - 
they can expect to reap nothing but falſkood. The following lines lead us 
to this ſenſe, WAR BURTON. 

Dr. Warburton's firſt interpretation of this paſſage, which is preſerved 
in Mr. Theobald's edition, —“ if we don't take the proper meaſures for 
winning theſe ladies, we ſhall never achieve them, — is undoubtedly the 
true one, HEATH. | 

Mr. Edwards, however, approves of Dr. Warburton's ſecond thoughts, 


MALONEs 
3 Here Mr. Theobald ends the third act. Jonnsone 


* i. e. Enough's as good as a feaſt. STEEVERS. 
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have been 5 ſharp and ſententious; pleaſant without ſcurti- 
lity, witty without affection, audacious without impudency, 
learned without opinion, and ſtrange without hereſy, I did 
converſe this gzondam day with a companion of the king's, 
who is intituled, nominated, or called, Don Adriano de 

Armado. | 
Hol. Novi hominem tanquam te: His humour is lofty, his 
diſcourſe peremptory, his tongue filed,” his eye ambitious, 
his gait majeſtical, and his general behaviour vain, ridiculous, 
and thraſonical.* He is too picked, ꝰ too ſpruce, too affected, 
too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as I may call it, x 1 
at = 


5 T1 know not well what degree of reſpe& Shakſpeare intends to obtain 
for this vicar, but he has here put into his mouth a finiſhed repreſenta- 
tion of colloquial excellence, , It is very difficult to add any thing to his 
character of the ſchool-maſter*s table-talk, and perhaps all the precepts 
of Caſtiglione will ſcarcely be found to comprehend a rule for converſation 
ſo juſtly delineated, ſo widely dilated, and fo nicely limited, 

It may be proper juſt to note, that reaſon here, and in many other places, 
ſigniſies diſcourſe 3 and that audacicus is uſed in a good ſenſe for ſpirited, 
animated, confident. Opinion is the ſame with ohn or opiniatrete. 

OH NSONs 

Audaciqus was not always uſed by our ancient writers in a ba ſenſe, It 
means no more here, and in the following inſtance from Ben Jonſon's 
Silent Woman, than liberal or commendable boldneſs : 

40 ſhe that ſhall be my wife, muſt be accompliſhed with courtly 
and audacious ornaments.” STEEVENS. 

6 j. e. without affe ctat ion. STEEVENS. | 

7 Chaucer, Skelton, and Spenſer, are frequent in their uſe of this 
phraſe, Ben Jonſon has it likewiſe. STEEVERS. 

5 The uſe of the word thraſonical is no argument that the author had 
read Terence, It was introduced to our language long before Shakſpeare's 
time. FARMER». 

9 To have the beard 's xp or ſhorn ſo as to end in a point, was, in our 
author's time, a mark of a traveller affecting foreign faſhions. 

OHNSONs 

Pigued may allude to the length of the ſhoes then worn. et in 
his Artificial Changeling, ſays:— “ We weare our forked ſhoes almoſt as 
long again as our feete, not a little to the hindrance of the action of the 
foote; and not only ſo, but they prove an impediment to reverential de- 
votion, for our bootes and ſhooes are ſo long ſnouted, that we can hardly 
kneele in God's houſe.” STEEVENS. — 

J believe picked (for ſo it ſhould be written) ſignifies nicely dreſt in 
general, without reference to any particular faſhion of dreſs. It is a me- 


taphor taken from birds, who dreſs themſelves by picking out or 1 
, cir 
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Nath, A moſt fingular and choice epithet, 


E out his table-book, 
ol. He draweth out the thread of his verboſity finer than 


the ftaple of his argument, I abbor ſuch fanatical phan- 
taſm, ſuch inſociable and point-deviſe * companions ; ſuch 
rackers of orthography, as to ſpeak, dout, fine, when he 
ſhould ſay, doubt; det, when he ſhould pronounce, debt ; 
d, e, b, t; not, d, e, t: heclepeth a calf, cauf; half, hauf; 
neighbour, vscatur, nebour; neigh, abbreviated, ne: This 
is abhominable,3 (which he would call abominable,) it in- 
ſinuateth me of inſanie; “ Ne jntelligis domine ; to make fran 

tick, lunatick, | | 


Nath. 


their broken or ſuperfluous feathers. So Chaucer uſes the word, in his 
deſcription of Damian drefling himſelf, Cant. Tales, ver. 9885: «© He 
kembeth him, he prometh him and pitetb. And Shakſpeare in this very 
play, uſes the corre ſponding word pruning for dreſſing, Act. IV. ſc. iii: 
| or ſpend a minute's time 
& In pruning. Meme? 

The ſubſtantive pickedneſs is uſed by Ben Joke for nicety in dreſs. 
Diſcoveries, Vol. VII. Whalley's edit. p. 2x10 ; © ——too much picked- 
neſs is not manly.” TyrwHiTT. 

2 A French expreſſion for the utmoſt, or finical exactneſs. 

| STEEVE N80 

3 He has here well imitated the language of the moſt redoubtable pe- 
dants of that time. On ſueh fort of occaſions, Joſeph Scaliger uſed to 
break out, «© Abominer, execror. Aſinitas mera eſt, impietas, &c. and calls 
his adverſary, „ Lutum ftercore maceratum, da moniacum recrementum inſeitie'y 
ſterguilinium, ftercus diabol, ſcarabæum, larvan, pecus poſtremum beſtia rum, 
infame propudium, ad . WARBURTON. 

Shakſpeare knew nothing of this language; and the reſemblance which 
Dr. Warburton finds, if it deſerves that title, is quite accidental, It is 
far more probable, that he means to ridicule the foppiſh manner of ſpeak - 
ing, ard affected pronunciation, introduced at court by Lyly and his 
imitators. STEEVENS 

An former editions, it infinxateth me of infamie: Ne intelligis domine ? 
to make franticł, lunalick. 

Nath. Laus Deo, bone intelligo, 

Hol. Bome, boon for boon Priſcian a little ſcratch, *twill ſerve.] 
Why ſhould infamy b explained by making frantich, lunatick ? It is plain 
and obvious that the poet intended the pedant ſhould coin an uncouth 
affected word here, inſanie, from imſania of the Latins, Then, what a 
piece of unintelligible jargon have theſe learned criticks given us for 
Latin? I think, I may venture to afkrm, I have reſtored the paſſage to 
its true purity. | | i? 


Nath, 
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Nath. Laus dev, bone intelligo, 


Hol. Bone? bone, for bent : Priſcian a little ſcratch'd ; 
*twill ſerve. ; 


Enter ARMADo, Mor, and CoSTARD, 


Nath. Videſne quit venit? 
Hil. Video, & gaudeo. 


Arm, Chirra |! [To MoTH, 
Hol. Quare Chirra, not firrah ? 


Arm, Men of peace, well encounter'd, 

Hol. Moſt military fir, ſalutation. 

Math, They have been at a great feaft of languages, and 
ſtolen the ſcraps, [To CosTARD de. 

Ct, O, they have lived long on the alms-baſket of 
words! 5 I marvel, thy maſter hath not eaten thee for a 
word; for thou art not ſo long by the head as honorificabilitu- 
dinitatibus : © thou art eaſier ſwallowed than a flap-dragon.” 


Moth, 

Nath. Laus Deo, bone, intelligo. 

The curate, addreſſing with complaiſance his brother pedant, ſays, 
bone, to him, as we frequently in Terence find bone vir; but the pedant, 
thinking he had miſtaken the adverb, thus deſcants on it. 

Bone ?-——bone for bene, Priſcian a little ſcratched ; *twill ſerve. Al- 
luding to the common phraſe, Diminuis Priſciani caput, applied to ſuch as 
ſpeak falſe Latin. THEOBALD. 

There ſeems yet ſomething wanting to the integrity of this paſſage, 
which Mr. Theobald has in the moſt corrupt and difficult places very 
happily reſtored. For me intelligis domine ? ts make frantick, lunatick, I read 
(nonne intelligis, domine ?) to be mad, frantict, lunatick. Jon xs. 

Inſanie appears to have been a word anciently uſed, STEEVENS. 

J ſhould rather read . it infinuateth men of infanie.”” FARMER. 

5 i. e. the refuſe of words. STEEveENs. 

The refuſe meat of families was put into a baſket in our author's time, 
and given to the poor. So, in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591: „Take 


away the table, fould up the cloth, and put all thoſe pieces of broken meat 


into a baſket for the for. MALONE. 

The refuſe meat of great families was formerly ſent to the priſons. 

This Jaudable cuſtom is till preſerved in the principal public feaſts of 
the metropolis, Nichols. 

This word, whenceſoever it comes, is often mentioned as the longeſt 
word known. JouNs0N. - 

It occurs likewiſe in Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 1604: 

« His diſcourſe is like the long word Bonorificabilitudinitatibus; a great 
deal of found and no ſenſe.” STEEVENS. 


_ 7 A fat dragon is a ſmail inflammable ſubſtance, which topers ſwallow 
In a glals of wine, SrEEVINS. 


10 


l 
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Mzoth, Peace; the peal begins. 
Arm. Monſieur, [To Hol. ] are you not letter'd ? 
Moth. Yes, yes; he teaches boys the hornbook :— 
What is a, b, ſpelt backward with a horn on his head? 
Hol. Ba, pueritia, with a horn added. 
Math. Ba, moſt filly ſheep, with a horn ;— You hear his 
learning, 
Hol. Quit, quis, thou conſonant ? 
Moth. The third of the five vowels, if you repeat them; 
or the fifth, if J. 
Hol. I will repeat them, a, e, i.— 
Math. The ſneep: the other two concludes it; o, u.“ 
Arm. Now, by the ſalt wave of the Mediterraneum, a 
ſweet touch, a quick venew of wit: ? ſnip, ſnap, quick and 
home; it rejoiceth my intellect: true wit, 
Noth. Offer'd by a child to an old man; which is wit- old. 
JIal. What is the ſigure? what is the figure? 
Math. Horns. 
11:1. Thou diſputeſt like an infant: go, whip thy gig. 
Math. Lend me your horn to make one, and I will whip 
about your infamy circam circà; æ A pig of a cuckold's horn! 
C,/?. An I had but one penny in the world, thou ſhouldſt 
have it to buy ginger-bread: hold there is the very remunee 
In former editions: | 
The laſt of the fue worwe!s, if you repcat hem; or the fifth, if Is F 
Hol. I evill repeat them, a, e, I. — : 
Moth. The ſheep : the other tavo concludes it; o, u. 
Is not the /aft and the fi/tb the ſame worveg” Though my correction 
re:tores but a poor conundrum, yet if it reſtores the poet's meaning, it is 
the duty of an editor to trace him in his loweſt conceits, By O, U, 


Moth would mean—Oh, you—i, e. You are the ſheep fill, either way 
no matter which of us repeats them. 'THEoOBALD. 

9 A veneru is the technical term for à bout at the fencing- ſchool. So, in 
The Four Prentices of Lendon, 1615: STEEVENS, 

ce in the fencing-ſchool 
« To play a wenew.”., STEEVENS. 

A venue, as has already been obſerved, is not a bout at fencing hut a Bt. 
* A ſweet touch of wit, (ſays Armado,) a ſmart bit. MaLons, 

Notwithſtanding the paſitiveneſs with Which my ſenſe of the word 
denue is denied, my quotation ſufficiently eſtabliſhes it; for who ever 
talked of playing a bit ina fencing-ſchoo!? STEEVENS. 

2 Here again all the editions give us jargon initead of Latin. But Mo h 
would certainly mean circum circa: i. te about and about: though it 
may be deſigned he ſhould miſtake the terms. "Yu g08ALD, 

f Vor. II. Q ©. rati 'R 
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ration I had of thy maſter, thou ha f-penny purſe of wit, 
thou pigeon egg of diſcretion, O, an the heavens vere {© 
pleaſed, that thou Mert but my baſtard! what a j ytul fa- 
ther wouldſt thou make me! Goto; thou haſt it ad dunghil!, 
at the fingers“ ends, as they ſay, 

Hol. G, I ſmell falſe Latin; dunghil! for ange. 

Arm. Arts-man, preambula; we will be ſingled from the 


harbarous. Do you not educate youth at the charge-houſe 3 
on the top of the mountain ? 


Jlol. Or, monte, the hill. 

Arm. At your iweet pleaſure, for the mountain, 

Hol. ] do, ſars queſtion, 

Arm. Sir, it is the king's moſt ſweet pleaſure and affe Sion, 

to congratulate the princeſs at her pavilion, in the poſteriors 

of this day ; which the rude multitude call, the afternoon. 
Hel. l he poſterior of the day, moſt generous fir, is liable, 

congruent, and meaſurable for the afternoon ; the word is 

well cull'd, choſe; ſweet and apt, I do aſſure you, fir, I do 


aſlute. 


Arm. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman; and my fami- 
liar, I do aſſure you, very good friend: — For what is in- 
ward beiween us, let it paſs :—I do beſeech thee, 
remember thy courteſy:— I befeech thee apparel thy 
head: —and among other importunate and moſt ſerious 
defigns,—and of great import indeed, too but let that 
— 1 :—for | muſt tell thee, it will pleaſe his grace (by the 
world) ſometime to lean upon my poor ſhoulder ; and with 


his 
3 I ſuppoſe, is the free ſchool. STEEvENS. 


+ inward— ] i. e. confidential, STEEVENS» 

5 I believe the word not was inadvertently omitted by the tranfcriber 
or compoſitorz and that we thould read—1 do be ſeech thee, remember 
net thy Coutteſy—-——Armado is boalting of the familiarity with which the 
king treats him, and intimates (“, but let that paſs, ) that when he and 
his Majeſty converſe, the king lavs aſide all ſtate, and makes him wear 
his hat; „ do beſerch thee, (will he fay to me) remember not 7 3 courteſy 3 
do not obſerve any ceremony with me; be covered”? 

Theſe words may, however, bead drefled by Armado to Holofernes, whom 
we may ſuppoſe to have ſtood uncovered from reſpect to the Spaniard. 

If this was the poet's intention, they ought to be included in a paren- 
veſts To whomſoever the words are ſuppoſed to be addrefled, the 

mendation appears to me equally neceſſary. MaALoNE. 

"iy te remember thy courteſy”” 1 ſuppgſe Armado means—remember 

that all this time thou art landing wwith thy bat off, STEEVENS» 
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his royal finger, thus, dally with my excrement,* with my 
muſtachio: but ſweet heart, let that paſs, By the world J 
recount no fable; ſome certain ſpecial honours it pleaſeth 
his greatneſs to impart to Armado, a ſoldier, a man of tra- 
vel, that hath ſeen the world: but Jet that paſs.— The very 
all of all is, —but, ſweet heart, I do 1mplore ſecrecy, —that 
the king would have me preſent the princeſs, ſweet chuck,” 
with ſome delightful oſtentation, or ſhow, or pageant, or 
antick, or fire-work. Now, underſtanding that the curate, 
and your ſweet ſelf, are good at ſuch eruptions, and ſudden 
breaking out of mirth, as it were, I have acquainted you 
withal, to the end to crave your aſſiſtance. 

Hol. Sir, you ſhall preſent before her the nine worthies.— 
Sir Nathaniel, as concerning ſome entertainment of time, 
ſome ſhow in the poſterior of thts day, to be render'd by our 
aſſiſtance, —the king's command, and this moſt gallant, it 
luſtrate, and learned gentleman, — before the princeſs ; J ſay, 
none ſo fit as to preſent the nine worthies. 

Nath, Where will you find men worthy enough to preſent 
them ? | 

Hol. Joſhua, yourſelf ; myſelf, or this gallant gentleman, 
Judas Maccabzus ; this ſwain, becauſe of his great limb or 
joint, ſhall paſs Pompey the great ; * the page, Hercules, 

Arm. Pardon, fir, error: he is not quantity enough for 
that worthy's thumb: he is not ſo big as the end of his 
club, | 

Hol. Shall T have audience; he ſhall preſent Hercules in 
minority: his enter and exit ſhall be ſtrangling a ſnake; and 
I will have an apology for that purpoſe, 

Math, An excellent device! ſo, if any of the audience 
hiſs, you may Ciy 3; well done, i roulcs! now thou eruſhifl 
the ſuake ] that is the way to make an offence pracious ;9 

| though few have the grace to do it. 


O 2 Arm, 
| 6 The author calls the beard wa/our's excrement in The Mercbant of 
\ Venice. Jounson. 

i. e. chicken; an anc'ent t-rm of endeament. STEEV: NS. 
: $ * « Shallfaſs Pompey the great, frems to mean, thatll march in the 
. proceſſion tor him; wat as his rep ſentative., STEE\VENS. 

i. e. to convert an offence agaiult yourielves, into a drama c pro- 
1 priety, I1EEVENS. 
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Arm. For the reſt of the worthies ?— 

Hol. 1 will play three myſelf. 

Moth, Thrice-worthy gentleman ! 

Arm. Shall I tell you a thing ? 

Hol. We attend. | 

Arm, We will have, if this fadge not,* an antick, 
I beſeech you, follow. a 

Hel. Via, goodman Dull! thou haſt ſpoken no word all 
this while, 

Dull. Nor underſtood none neither, fir, 

Hol. Allans ! we will employ thee. 

Dull. I'll make one in a dance, or ſo; or I will play on 
the tabor to the worthies, and let them dance the hay. 

Hel. Moſt dull, honeſt Dull, to our ſport, away. 


[ Exeunt., 
SCENTS HI. 


Ancther part of the ſame, Before the Princeſs's Pavilion. 
Exter the Princeſs, KA THARINE, RoSALINE, and MARIA, 


Prin, Sweet hearts, we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in : 
A lady wall'd about with diamonds !— 
Look you, what I have from the loving king. 
Ref. Madam, came nothing elſe along with that? 
Prin. Nothing but this? yes, as much love in rhyme, 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, 
Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and all ; 
That he was fain to ſeal on Cupid's name. 
Ro/. That was the way to make his god-head wax ; 4 
For he hath been five thouſand years * | 
Kath, Ay, and a ſhrewd unhappy gallows too, 


Rof. 
2 1. e. ſuit not. Several inſtances of the uſe of this word are given in 


Twelfth Night. STEEVENS-» 
3 An Italian exclamation, Gagnifying, Courage ! come on! STEEVENS» 


+ To wax anciently ſignified to grow. It is yet ſaid of the moon, that 
ſhe waxes and waness STELVENS. 
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R/. You'll ne'er be friends with him; he kill'd your 
ſiſter. : 
Kath. He made her melancholy, ſad, and heavy; 
And ſo ſhe died: had ſhe been light, like you, 
Of ſuch a merry, nimble, ſtirring ſpirit, 
She mizht have been a grandam ere the died : 
And ſo may you; for a light heart lives long. 
| Ry. What's your dark meaning, mouſe, of this light 
N word? 
Kath. A light condition in a beauty dark. 
Rof. We need more light to find your meaning out, 
Kath, You'll mar the light, by taking it in ſnuff; © 
Therefore, I'll darkly end the argument, 
Ro/. Look, what you do, you do it ſtill i“ the dark, 
Kath. So do not you; for you are a light wench. 
Raſ. Indeed, I weigh not you; and therefore light. 
Kath. You weigh me not, —O, that's you care not for me, 
Ro. Great reaſon; for, Paſt cure is (till paſt care, 
Prin, Well bandied both; a ſet of wit? well play'd, 
But Roſaline, you have a favour too: | 
Who ſent it? and what is it? 
Ro/. I would, you knew ; 
An if my face were but as fair as yours, 
My favour were as great; be witneſs this, 
Nay, I have verſes too, I thank Bir6n ; 
The numbers true; and, were the numb'ring too, 
I were the faireſt goddeſs on the ground: 
I am compar'd to twenty thouſand fairs. 
| O, he hath drawn my picture in his letter! 
Prin, Any thing like? 
| Ro/. Much, in the letters; nothing, in the praiſe, 
Prin. Beauteous as ink; a good concluſion, 
Kath, Fair as a text Bin a copy-book. 
Rof. Ware pencils! 5 How? let me not die your debtor, 
Oz My 
5 This was a term of endearment formerly, Marons. 
; © Snuff is here uſed equivocally for anger, and the ſnuff of a candle, 
| 4 See more inſtances of this conceit in X. Heury IV. P. I. AR. I. ſc. iii. 
4 STEEVENS»s 


e, A. 


th pr grits, © - 
R * 


7 A term from tennis. STEVENS. 
* "Ware pencils!] The ſormer editions read: 


« Were 


„ 


„„ r SET CES 


> i ũ ww 


Serre 
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My red dominical, my golden letter : 
O, that your face were not ſo full of O's! 
Rath, A pox of that jeſt ! and beſhrew all ſhrows !9 


Pi. But what was ſent to you from fair Dumain ? 3 
Kath, Madam, this glove, 


Prin, Did he not ſend you twain ? 
Kaih, Yes, madam; and moreover, 
Come thouſand yerles of's ta:thtul lover: 
A huge tranſlation of hypocriſy, 
Vilely compil'd, profound ſimplicity. 
Mar. This, and theſe pearls, to me ſent Longaville ; 
The letter is too long by half a m1 
Prin. I think no leſs; Doſt thou not wiſh in heart, 
The chain were longer, and the letter ſhort ? 
Mar. Ay, or 1 would theſe hands might never part, 
Prin. We are wiſe girls, to mock our lovers ſo. 
Ry. They are worſe fools, to purchaſe mocking 10. 


hat ſame Birön 1'1l torture ere I go. 


O, that IKne he were but in by the week! 13 
H ow 
cc Were pencils” 
Sir T. Hanmer here rightly teſtored: 
% Ware ßentiis“ 
Refalins, a black beauty, reproaches the fair Katharine for painting, 
Jon xsox. 

Johr ſon miſtakes the meaning of this ſentence ;; it is not a reproach, 
but a cantionary threat. Roſaline ſays that Biron had drawn her picture 
in bis letter; and aft:rwards playing on the word Jetter, Ratharing com- 
partes her to a text B. Moſaline in reply adviſes her to beware of pencils, 
that is of drawing likeneſſes, leſt ſhe thould retaliate; which ſhe after. 
wards does, by comparing her to a red dominical letter, and callins her 
marks cf the ſmall pox oes. M. Mason. 

9 «£ Pox of that j<it !'* Mr. Theobald is ſcandalized at this language 
from a prince. But there ne ds no alarm——the ſal! pox only is aituded 
to; with + hich it ſeems, Kathaiine was pitted; or, as it is quaintly ex» 
preſſed, her face was fuil of O's.*”* Daviſon has a canzonet cn his 
lady's fickneſle of the poxe ; aud Dr. Donne writes to his ſiſter: © at my 
return from Kent, I tound P, gge had the Poxe—lI humbly thank God, 
it bath not much d figured her.” FarmMER. 

2 The old copies, after But infert Katharine, We ſhould therefore 


read: 


4% But, Katharine, what was ſent you from Dumain?“ 
R1Ts0X, 


3 This I ſuppoſe to be an expreſſion taken from hiring ſervants or ar- 
tillcers ; 


5 


* 


* 


— 


* 
| 
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How I would make him fawn, and beg, and ſeek ; 
And wait the ſeaſon, and obſerve the times, 

And ipeud his prodigal wits in bootleſs rhymes; 
And Hape his ſervice wholly to my beheits ; 

And make him proud to make me proud that Jelts ! 4 
So poftent-like 5 would T o'erfway his ſtate, 
That he ſhould be my fool, and I his fate. 

Prin. None are ſo“ ſurely caught, when they are catch'd, 
As wit tura'd fool: folly, in wiſdom hatch'd, 
Hath wiſdom's warrant, and the help of ſchool; 
And wit's own grace to grace a learned fool. 


O 4 Ro}. 


tificers; meaning, I wiſh I was as ſure of his ſervice for any time limited, 
as if 1 had hired him, 
The expr-flioz was a common one. STEEVENS. 
4 The meanizg of this obſ:ure line ſ-ems to be, I 2winld make bim 
proud to flatten me wwio make a mock of bis flat: ery. 
Edinburgh Magazme for Nov. 1786, STEEYENS» 
S In former copies: 
$9 pertaunt-like, evn'd T ver-ſrvay bis ſtate, 
That he ſhould be my fool, and 1 bis fate, 
In old farces, te ſhow the inevitable approaches of death and deſtiny, 


the Foo of the luce js made to employ all his ſtratagems to avoid Death 


or Fate; which very ſtratagems, as they are ordered, bring the Focl, at 
every turn, tato the very jaws of Fare, To this Shakſpeare alludes agaia 
in n * "ou — b 
uer ely thou art Death's Fool; 
6 1 or Lim tou labour'ft by thy flight to ſhun, 
« .}þ%*Id yet run'ſt towards b. m foul —— 
It is pla in from all this, that the nonſenſe of pertaunt.- lite, ſhould be 
read, port: ut-like, 1, e. I would be his fate or deſtiny, and, like a portent, 
hang aver, and influence his fortunes. For portents were not only 
thought to forebide, but to influenc-, So the Latins called a perſon deſtined 
to bring miſchief, alale portentime WARBURTON. 
The emendation appeared firſt in the Oxford edition. Martone. 
Until! ſome proof be brought of the exiſtence of ſuch characters as 
Death and the Foo), in old farces, (for the mere aſſertion of Ur Warbur- 
ton is not to be relied on,) this paſſage muſt be literally undetſtood, inde- 
pendently of any particular alluſion. The old reading might probably 
mean „ fo ſcaſſingiy would lo'erſway,“ Kc. The initial letter in Stowe, 
mentioned by Mr, Read in NM. afure for Meaſure, here cited, has been al- 
together miſunderſtood. It js only 2 copy from an older letter which 
formed part of a Death's Dance, in which Death and the Fool were always 
repreſent. d. I have ſeveral of theſe alphabets. Dover. 
Theſe are obſervations worthy of a man who has ſurveyed human 
ture With the cloſeſt attention, JounSoNe 
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Ref. The blood of youth burns not with ſuch exceſs, 


As pravity's revolt to wantonneſs. 

Mar. Folly in fools bears not ſo ſtrong a note, 
As foolery in the wiſe, when wit doth dote; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 

Jo prove, by wit, worth in fimplicity. { 


Euter BO YET, 


Prin. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in his face, 
Bayer, O, I am ſtabb'd with laughter ! Where's her grace ? 
Prin, Thy news, Boyet ? 
Boyel. Prepare, madam, prepare! 
Arm, wenches, arm! encounters mounted are 
Againſt your peace: Love doth approach difyuis'd, 
Armed in arguments.; you'll be ſurpris'd: 
Mutter your wits; ſtand in your own defence; 
Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence, 
 Priv, Saint Dennis to faint Cupid !7 What are they, 


That charge their breath againſt us? ſay, ſcout, ſay, 


Bayer, Under the cool ſhave of a ſycamore, 
I rhoughtto cloſe mine eyes ſome half an hour : 
When lo! to interrupt my purpos'd reſt, 
Toward that made I might behold addreſt 
The king and his companions :; warily \ 
I ſtole into a neighbour thicket by, 
And overheard what you ſhall overhearz _. 
That, by and by, disguis'd they will be here. 
Their herald is a pretty knaviſh page, 
"That well by heart hath conn'd his embaſſage.: 
Action, and accent, did they teach him there; 
Thus muft thou ſpeak, and thus thy body bear: : 

And 


7 The princeſs of France invokes, with too much levity, the patron of 


per country, to oppoſe his power to that of Cupid. Joy nsox. 


Johnſon cenſures the Princeſs for invoking with ſo much levity the 
patron of her country, to oppoſe his power to that of Cupid ; but that was 
not he: intention. Being determined to engage the King and his follow. 
ers, ſhe gives for the word of battle St. Dennis, as the King, when he wes 

determined to attack her, had given for the word of Battle St. Cupid: 
« Saint Cupid then, and ſoldiers to the ficld. M. Masons 


3 
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And ever and anon they made a doubt, 
Preſence majeſtical would put him out; 
For, quoth the king, an angel ſhalt thou ſee ; 
Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſly. 
The boy reply'd, Au angel is not evil; 
I fbould have fear'd her, had ſhe been a devil, 
With that all laugh'd, and clapp'd him on the ſhoulder ; 
Making the bold wag by their praiſes bolder, 
One rubb'd his elbow, thus; and fleer'd, and ſwore, 
A better ſpeech was never ſpoke before: 
Another with his finger and his thumb, 
Cry'd, Via! we will d&'t, come what will come: 
The third he caper'd, and cried, A goes well : 
The fourth turn'd on the toe, and down he fell. 
With that, they all did tumble on the ground, 
With ſuch a zealous laughter, ſo profound, 
That in this ſpleen ridiculous appears, 
To check their folly, paſſion's ſolemn tears. 
Prin. But what, but what, come they to viſit us? 
Boyet. They do, they do; and are apparel'd thus, 
Like Muſcovites, or Ruſſians: as I guels,” 
Their purpoſe is, to parle, to court, and dance: 
And every one his love-feat will advance 


O 5 Unto 


3 Aridiculous fir of laughter. Jon x so. 
The ſpleen was anciently ſuppoſed to be the. cauſe of laughter, 
'STEEVENSs 

9 The ſettling commerce in Ruſſia was, at that time, a matter that 
much ingroſted the concern and converſation of the publick. There had 
been ſeveral embathes employed thither on that occaſion 3 and ſeveral 
tracts of the manners and tate of that natien Written: ſo that a maſk of 
Muſcovites was as good an entertainment to the audience of that time, as 
a coronation has been fince, WARBURTON. 

A maſk of Muſcovites was no uncommon recreation at court long be- 
fore our author's time. In the firſt year of King Henry the Eighth, at a 
banquet made for the torcign.amballudors in the parliament- chamber at 
Weitminſter “ came the lorde Henry, Earle of Wiltſhire, and the Jorge 
Fitzwater, in twoo long gounes of yellowe ſatin travarſed with white 
ſatin, and in every ben of-white was a bend of crimoſen ſatin after the 
faſhion of Ruſſia or Ruflande, with furred hattes of grey on their hedes, 
either ef them havying an hatchet in their handes, and bootes with pykes 
turned up.“ Hall Henry VII. p. 6. This extract may ſerve to con- 
vey an idea of the dreſs uſed upon the preſent occaſion by the king and 
As lords at the performance of the play. RIT s. 


— 
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Unto his ſeveral miſtreſs; which they'll know 
By favours ſeveral, which they did beſtow, 
Prin. And will they ſo? the gallants ſhall! be taſc d 
For, ladies, we will every one be maik'd ; 
And not a man of them ſhall have the grace, 
Deſpite of ſuit, to ſee a lady's face. — 
Hold, Roſaline, this favour thou ſhalt wear; 
And thea the king will court thee for his dear 
Hold, take thou this, my ſweet, and give me thine; 
So ſhall Birön take me for Roſaline.-— 
And change you favours too; fo ſhall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceiv'd by theſe removes, | 
Ro/. Come on then; wear the favours moſt in fight, 
Rath, But, in this changing, what is your intent? 
Prin, Ihe effect of my intent is, to croſs theirs: 
They do it but in mocking merriment; 
And mock for mock is only my intent. 
Their ſeveral councils they unboſom thall 
To loves miſtook ; and fo be mock'd withal, 
Upon the next occaſion that we meet, 
With viſages diſplay'd, to talk, and greet, 
R/. But ſhall we dance, if they defire us to't? 
Prin. No; to the death, we will not move a foot: 
Nor to their penn'd ſpeech render we no grace; 
But, while 'tis ſpoke, each turn away her face, 
Boyet, Why, that contempt will Kill the ſpeaker's heart, 
And quite divorce his memory from his part. 
Prin. Therefore I do it; and, I make no doubt, 
The relt will ne'er come in, if he be out, 
'There's no ſuch ſport, as ſport by ſport o'erthrown ; 
To make theirs ours, and ours none but our own ; 
So ſhall we ſtay, mocking intended game; 
And they, well mock'd, depart away with ſhame, 
[ Trumpets found within, 
Bayet. The trumpet ſounds ; be maſk'd, the maſkers come, 
{The ladies maſk, 
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Z ater the King, Bixox, LoncGAviLLt, ard DUMAIN, im 
Ruffin habits, aud un 2 ; MoTa, Muſicians, aud Al- 
terdants, 


Mzth, All bail, the een beauties on the earth ! 
Boyet. Beauties no richer than rich taffata,* 
Moth. A h ly parcel of he fairsft d. daes, 
Tune ladies turn their backs to him. 
T hat ever turu'd their — Lacks—to mortal vitws / 
Biron, I heir eyes, villa in, Heir EYES, 
Moth. I hat ever turn'd thiir eyes to mortal views 
. — 
Eoyet, True; aut, indeed. 
Mob. Out of yrur fawurs, heavenly ſpirits, worch/afe 
Not to bevaldo— 
Biro. Ounce to beh Ai, rogue. 
Moth. Once to behold with your Sun- beamed Jets, 
— - c y nr un- beamed EY OE—— 
Boyet. [ hey will not.an{fwer to that epithet ; 
You were be{t call it daughte r- beamed eyes. 
Moth. They do not mark me, and tha: brings me out, 
Pirou. Is this your perfectueſs? be gone, you rogue. 
R/. What would theſe ſtrangers ? know their minds, 
Boyet: 
If they do ſpeak our language, tis our will 
That ſome plain man recount their purpoſes ; 
Know what they would. 
B.yet, What would you with the princeſs? 
Biran. Nothing but 8 and gentle viſitation. 
R/. What would they, ſay they ? 
Boyet. Nothing but PEACE, A; ad gentle viſitation, 
RV Why, that they have; and bid them fo be gone, 
Boyet, She 5 you have it, and you may be gone, 
King. Say to her, we have meaſur'd many miles. 
To tread a meaſure with her on this graſs. 
O 6 Boyet, 
2 i. e. thetaffata maſks they wore to conceal, themſelves. All the 
editors concur to give this ing to Biron; but, ſurcly, very abſurdly: for 
he's one of the z alou> admii®rs, and hardly would make ſuch an.inter- 
ence, Boyet is ſreering at the parade of their addreſs, is in the fecietof 
the ladies“ ſtratagem, aud makes himſelf fport at the abſurdity f their 
proem, in complimenting their beauty, w hen they were mafc'd. It theres 
fore comes from him with the utmoſt propriety. "LR E0BALD. 
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Boyet. They ſay, that they have meaſur'd many a mile, 
To tread a meaſure # with you on this graſs. 
Raf. It is not fo ; aſk them, how many inches 
Is in one mile: if they have meaſur'd many, 
The meaſure then of one is eaſily told. 
Boyer. If, to-come hither you have-meaſur'd miles, 
And many miles; the princeſs bids you tell, 
How many inches do fill up one mile. 
Biron. Tell her, we meaſure them by weary ſteps. 
Boyet. She-hears herſelf, | 
Rof. How many weary ſteps, 
Of many weary miles you have o'ergone, 
Are number'd in the travel of one mile? 
Biren, We number nothing that we ſpend for you 3 
Our duty is fo rich, ſo infinite, 
That we may do it ſtill without accompt. 
Vouchſafe to ſhow the ſunſhine of your face, 
That we like ſavages, may worſhip it. 
Ro/. My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 
King. Bleſſed are clouds, to do as ſuch clouds de? 
Vouchſafe, bright moon, and theſe thy ſtars, to ſhine 
(Thoſe clouds remov'd) upon our wat' ry eyne, 
K O vain petitioner! beg a greater matter; 
Thou now requeſt'it but moon-ſhine in the water, 
King. Then, in our meaſure do but vouchſafe one change: 
Thou bid'ft me beg; this begging is not ſtrange. 
Ref. Play, muſick, then: nay, you muſt do it ſoon, 
[ Mufick plays, 
Not yet :—no«dance ,—thus change I like the moon. 
King. Will you not dance ? How come you thus eſtrang'd ? 
Ref. You took the moon at full; but now ſhe's-chang'd, 
King, 
3 The.meaſures were dances ſolemn and flow. They were performed 
at court, and at public entertainments of the ſocieties of law and equity, 
at their halls, on part cular occaſions. It was formerly not deemed in- 
«confiftent with propriety even for the graveſt perſons to join in them 
and accordingly at the revels which were celebrated at the inns of court, 
it has not been unuſual for the fifit characters in the law to become per- 
fert mers in treading the me. ſures. See Dug: sss Origines Furidiciales, 


REER. 
** "When queen Elizabeth aſked an ambaſſador how he liked her ladies, 


It 33 hard, ſaid he, to judge of ftars in the preſence of the ſun, Jounsun., 


* 
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Xing, Vet ſtill ſhe is the moon, and I the man, 
"The muſick plays; vouchſafe ſome motion to it. 
Ro. Our ears vouchſafe it. 
King. But your ny ſhould do it. 
Ry. Since you are ſtrangers, and come here by chance, 
We'll not be nice: take hands; — we will not dance, 
King. Why take we hands then ? 
R/. Only to part friends: 
Court'ſy, ſweet hearts; and ſo the meaſure ends. 
King. More meaſure of this meaſure; be not nice. 
Roſ. We can afford no more at ſuch a price. 
King. Prize you yourſelves; What buys your company ? 
Rey. Your abſence only. 
King. That can never be, 
Roj. Then cannot we be bought: and ſo adieu; 
Twice to your viſor, and halt once to you! 
King. It you deny to dance, let's hold more chat, 
Ro/. In private then. 
King. I am beſt pleas'd with «that. 
[ T hey converſe apart, 
Biron. White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee, 
Prin. Honey, and milk , and ſugar ; there 1s three, 
Birav. Nay then, two treys, (and if you grow ſo nice,) 
Metheglin, wort, and malmſey ;—Well run, dice! 
There's half a dozen ſweets. | 
Prin. | Seventh ſweet, adieu! 
Since you can cog,5 I'll play no more with you, 
Birou. One word in ſecret. 


Prin, Let it not be ſweet, 

Biron. Thou griev'ſt my gall. 

Prin, Gall? bitter. | 

Biron. | Therefore meet, 
| They converſe apart, 


Dum, Will you vouch/afe with me to change a word ? 
Mar. Name it. 
Dum. Fair lady. — 
Mar. Say you ſo? Fair lord. 
Take that for your fair lady. 


Dum, 


3 To cog, ſignifies to fallly the dice, and to falſiſy a narrative, or to {ye. 
i 0X2 50 
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Dur. Pleaſe it you, 
As much in private, and I'll bid adieu. 
| They converſe fart, 
Kath. What, was your viſor made without a tongue? 
Long. 1 know the reaſon, lady, why you alk, 
Ka h. O, for your re font quickly, fir; I long. 
Long. You have a dou'vle tongue within your maſk, 
And would afford my ſpeechleſs viſor half. 
Kath, Veal, quoth the Dutchman; Is not veal a calf? 
Long. A calf, fair laly? 


Kath. No, a fair lord calf. 
Long. Let's part the word, 
Kath. No, I'll not be your half. 


Take all, and wean it; it may prove an ox. 
Ling. Look how you butt yourſ If in theſe ſharp mocks? 
Will you give horns, chaſte lade? do not fo. 
Kath. I hen die a calf, before your horns de grow, © 
Ling. One word in private with you, cre [ dic. 
Kath. Bleat ſoftly then, the butcher hears you ry. 
[ 1 hy coua erſe apart, 
Boyer, | he tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 
„* is the razor's edge inviſible, 
Cutting a ſwaller hair than may be ſcen; 
Above the ſenſe of fenſe : ſo ſenſible 
Sec meth their conſerence; their conceits have wings, 
ÞFleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, ſ«» ifter things.? 
Rof. Not one word more. my maids.; ; break of, break off. 
Biron. By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure ſcoff! 
King. Varewel, mad wenches ; you have ſimple wits, 
[ Exeunt King, Lords, Morh, Mufirt and attendants, 


Prin. Twenty adieus, my frozen Mufcovites.— 
Are theſe the breed of wits ſo wonder'd at ? 


Boyer. Tapers they are, with your {ſweet breaths puff'd 
out, 


Ref. 


6 1 ſuppoſe by veal, ſhe means ⁊uell, ſounded as foreigners uſually pro- 
Bounce that word; and introduced merely for the ſake of the ſubſequent 
queſtion, MalN R. 


7 Mr. Ritſon obſerves, that, for the ſake of meaſure, the word bullets 
ſhould be omitted, STEEVENS, 
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Ry. Well-liking wits ® they have; grofs, groſs; fat, fat. 
Prin. O poveity in wit, kingly-poor flout! 
Will they not, thin you, hang themſelves to night? 
Or ever, but in viſors, ſhow their faces? 
This pert Biron was out of countenance quite, 
Ne. O! they weie all in lamentable caſes! 
The king was werping-ripe tor a good word, 
Prin, Biron did ſwear himſelf out of all ſuit, 
Mar, Dumain was at my fervice, and his ſword: 
No point, quoth I; > my fervant ſtraight was mute. 
Kath, Lord Longaville faid, I caine o'er his heart; 
And trow you, what he call'd me? 


Bots. Qualm, perhaps, 
Kath, Yes, in good faith, 
Prin, Go, ſichneſs as thou art! 


Ry. Well, better wits have worn plain itatute-caps,* 
But 


„. Ul. jung is the ſame as embonpoint. So, in Fob, xxxix. 4. — Their 
young nes are in god d. STEEVENS. 

9 Nopoint, t, J,] Pant in Fiench is an adverb of negation ; but, 
if prop-rly ſpok n, is not ſund'd like the point of a ford. A quibble, 
howe vor, is intended. From this and the other paſiages it appvars, that 
either our author was not well acquainted with che pronunciation of the 
French languag*, or it was different formerly from wat it is at pret-nts 
The former ſuppoſition appears to me much the more p:obable of h twas 

Maronts 

2 This line is not univerſally underſtood, becauſe every reader does 
not know that a ſtatut- cap is part of the academical habit, | ady Roſas 
line declares that her expectation was d.lipvointed by theſe courtly ſtu- 
dents, and that hecter qvits might be found in the common place of c duca- 
tion. JuNSON. . 

Woollen caps were enjoined by act of parliament, in the year 1571, the 
T3th of queen Eiizabeth, Be ſides the biils paſſed into acts this partia- 
ment th re Ws ne which I judge not amiſs to be taken notice of —it con- 
cerned the queen's care for empluy went tor her poor fort of ſubje cts. It 
was for continuance of making and wearing woolen. caps, in behalt of the 
trad? of cappers; providing that all above the age of fix years, (except 
the nob'lity and ſome others) ſhovid on ſ{+b5ato days and bay days, wear 
caps ot wool, knit, thicked, and drefied in England, upon penalty of ten 
groats.” Ce, ype's Anna:s of Quzen Elizabeth, Vol. II. p. 74. CRE. 

This act may account tor the diſtinguiſhing mark of Mother Red-cap. 
I have obſerved that mention is made of this figa by ſome ofour ancient 
pan phlet-ers and playw:iters, as far back as the date of the act referred to 
Þy Dr. Grey. STEEveNs. 

4 think my own interpretation of this paſlage is right, Jonnson, 
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But will-you hear? the king is my love ſworn. 

Prin. And quick Biron hath plighted faith to me. 

Kath. And Longaville was for my ſervice born. 

Mar. Dumain 1s mine, as ſure as bark' on tree, 

Biyet. Madam, and pretty miſtreſſes, give ear: 
Immediately they will again be here 
In their own ſhapes; for it can never be, 

They will digeſt this harſh indignity. 

Prin, Will they return ? 

Boyet, They will, they will, God knows; 
And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows: 
Therefore, change favours ; and, when they repair, 

Blow like ſweet roſes in this ſummer air. 

Prin. How blow ? how blow ? ſpeak to be underſtood, 

Boyet. Fair ladies, maik'd are roſes in their bud; 
Diſmaſk'd their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhown, 

Are angels vailing clouds, or.roſes blown. 


* 


Prin. 
Probably the meaning is —better-wvits may be freund among the citizens, 

who are not in general remarkable for ſillies of imagination. 
That theſe fumptuary laws, which dictated the form and materials of 
caps, the dimentfions of ruffs, and the length of ſwords, were executed 
with great exactneſ. but little diſcretion, by a ſet of people placed at the 
principal avenues of the city, may*be known from the following curious 
paſſage in a letter from Lord Talbot to the Earl of Shrewſbury, June 
1580 he French Imbaſidore, Mounſw-r Mouiter, ridinge to take 
the ayer, in his returne cam thowrowe Smithfield 5 and ther, at the bars, 
was ſteayed by Hos officers that ſitte ch to cut ſourds, by reaſon bis raper 
vas longer than tbe ſtatute : He was in a great feaurie, and dreawe his raper. 
In the meane ſeaſon my Lord Henry Scamore cam, and fo ſteayed the 
matt. T Hir Mafie is greatlie ofended wth the ofiſers, in that they wanted 
jugement.“ See Lodge's 1luſtrations of Britifh Hiſtory, Vol. II. p 228. 
STEEVENS, 
The ſtatute mentioned by Dr. Grey was repealed in the year 1597. 
The epither by which-theſe ſtatute caps are d-ſcribed, *« p/ain ſtatute 
caps, induc-s me to believe the interpretation given in the preceding 
note by Mr, Steevens, the true one, The king and his lords probably 
wore bats adorned with feathers, So they are repreſented in the print 
pre fixed to this play in Mr. Rowe's edition, probably from ſome ſtage 

tradition. Marler. | 

3 This'ftrange no1enſ-, made worſe by the jumbling together and 

#mranſpofing the lines, I directed Mr. Theobald to read thus: 

Fair ladies maſt d are roſes in their bud : 
Or angels veil'd in clouds ; are roſes blown 


D ſmaſt'd, tbeir. damaſk feuert cenumiæture ſuo aum, 
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Prin. Avaunt, perplexity ! What ſhall we do, 
If they return in their own ſhapes to woo ? 
Ro. Good madam, if by me you'll be advis'd, 
Let's mock them {t:1I, as well known, as diſguis'd 2 
Let us complain to them what fools were here, 
Diſguis'd like Muſcovites, in ſhapeleſs gear ; “ 
And wender, what they were; and to what end 
Their ſhallow ſhows, and prologue vilely penn'd, 
And their rough carriage fo ridiculous, 
Should be preſented at our tent to us, 
Bzyer, Ladies withdraw; the gallants are at hand, 
Prin, Whip to our tents, as roes run over land. 
[ Exeunt PRIX ESS, Ros, KATH. and MARIA, 


Emer the King, Bixon, LoNGAVII HE, and DUMAIN, in 
their proper habits, : 


King. Fair fir, God ſave you! Where is the princeſs ? 
Boyet, 


But he, willing to ſhow how well he could improve a thought, would 
print it: 
Or angel-veiling clouds 
i. e. cl-uds which veil angels: and by this means gave us, as the old 
rroverb ſays, a cloud for a Juno. It was Shak(ſpeare's purpoſe to come 
pre a fine lady to an angel; it was Mr, Theobald's cbance to compare 
zer to a cloud ; and perhaps the ill-bred reader will ſay a lucky one. Hows 
ever, 1 ſuppoſed the poet could never be ſo nonſenſical as to compare 4 
mt ed lady to a cloud, though he might compare her maſk to one. The 
Oxford editor, who had the advantage both of this emendation and 
criticiſm, is a great deal more ſubtile and refin?d, and lays it Mould 
not be 


gels veil'd in clouds, 
but 


angels wailing clouds, 
i. e. capping the ſun as they go by him, juſt as a man vails his bonnet. 
WarBURTOR. 
I know not why Sir T. Hanmer's explanation ſhould be treated with 
ſo much contempt, or why wailing clouds ſhould be capping the ſun, Ladies 
und, ſays Boyet, are like angels wailing clouds, or letting thoſe clouds 
which obſcured their brightneſs, ſink from before them, What is there 
in this abſurd or contemptible? Jon x sr. 
To avale comes from the Fr. ava! Terme de batelier] Down, down- 
"ward, down the ſtream. STErEVENS. 
+ Sbapeleſs, for uncouth, or what Shakſpeare elſewhere calls dif/uſcd. 
WARBURTON, 
Mr. Theobald ends the fourth act here. Jon xSOR. 
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Boyet, Gone to her tent: Pleaſe it your majeſty, 

Command me any ſervice to her thither ? 
King. That ſhe vouchſafe me audience for one word, 
Boyet. 1 wall, and fo will ſhe, I know, my lord. [ Exits 
Bir, This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons peas ; © 

And utters it again when God doth pleaſe :; 

He is wit's pedler; and retails his wares 

At wakes, and wallels,? meetings, markets, fairs; 

And we that ſell by groſs, the Lord doth know, 

Have not the grace to grace it with ſuch ſhow, 

Thie gallant pins the wenches on his ſl-eve ; 

Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve: 

He can carve too, and liſp: 98 Why, this is he, 

That kiſs'd away his hand in couriely ; 

This is the ape of form, monſieur the nice, 

That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 

In honourable terins ; nay, he can ling 


A mean 
This expreſſion is proverbial ; 


« Children pick up words as pigems peas, 
% And utter them again as God ſhall pleaſe.” 
Zee Ray's Colletiion. Sry ENS. 


Pecks is the reading of the firſt quarto, The folio has—picks, That 
gecks is the true reading, is aſcertained by one of Naſhe's tracts; Chrift's 
Tears over Feruſalem, 1594: The ſower ſcattered ſome ſeede by the 
highway ſide, which the foules of the ayre peck d up.“ Maroxx. 


7 Waſfels were meetings of ruſtic mirth and intemperance. 
STEEVENS. 
Ves Beal, that is be of health, was a ſalutation firſt uſed by the lady 
Rowena to King Vortiger, Afterwards it became a cuſtom in villages, 
on new year's eve and weelfch- night, to carry a Val or Waſſail bowl 
from houſ: ro houſ:, which was preſented with th- Saxon words above 
mentioned. Hence in proceſs of time wwaſſe! ſignifid intemperance in 
drinking, and alſo a meeting for the purpoſe of feltivity. MALONE. 


S The character of Boyet, as drawn by Biron, repreſents an accome 
Pliſhed {quire of the days of Chivalry, particularly in the inſtances here 
note d.— “ Le jeune Fcuyer apprenoit long-temps dans le filence cet art 
de bien parler, lorſqu'en qualité d' Ecuyer TRAKCHANT, il etoit debout 
dans les r-pas & dans les feſtins, occupe a couper les wiandes avec la pro- 
prete, l'addreſſe & Velegance convenables, et à les faire diftribuer aux 
nobles convives dont il Etoit environne. Joinville, dans fa jeuneſſe, 
avoir remplia la cour de Saint Louis ct office, qui, dans les maiſons des 
Souverains, Etoit quelquefois exercẽ par leurs propres enfans,” Memoires 
ir Lancienne Chevalerie, 'Vom. I. p. 16, HENLEY» 
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A mean moft meaaly ;9 and, in uſhering, 
Mend him who can: the ladies call him, ſweet 


The {tairs, as he treads on them, kiſs his feet: 


This is the flower that ſmiles on every one, 
To ſhow his teeth as white as whales bone: * 
And conſciences, that will not die in debt, 
Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyer, 
King. A bliſter on his ſweet tongue, with my heart, 
That put Armado's page out of his part! 


Enter the Princeſs, u/her'd by BOY ET J; Rosalineg, MARIA, 
RATHARINE, and atiendants, 


Birov, See where he comes! — Behaviour, what wert thou, 
Till this man ſhow'd thee? and what art thou now ? 3 
King, All hail, ſweet madam, and fair time of day ! 
Prin. Fair, in all hail, is foul, as I conceive. 
King. Conttrve my ſpeeches better, if you may, 
Prin. Then with me better, I will give you leave. 
King, We came to viſit yov ; and purpoſe now 
Jo lead you to our court: vouchſafe it then. 
Prin. This field ſhall hold me; and ſo hold your vow: 
Nor God, nor I, delight in pcrjur'd men. 
Kings 
The mean, in muſic, is the tenor, Sa, Bacon: 5 The treble cutteth 
the air O ſharp, as it return-th too ſwift to make the ſound equal; and 
therefore a mean or tener is the ſweeteſt.” STEEVENS. 
© Ab white as wwhale's bone is a proverbial compariſon in the old poets. 
T. WAkTONs 


as whales bone :] The Son genitive caſe, 
| It thould be rememb-r'd that ſome of our ancient writers ſuppoſed wry 
to be part of the bones F a whale. STEEVENI. 

This white whale bis bone, now ſuperſeded by ivory, was the tooth of 
the Horſe whale, Morſe, or Walrus, as apprars by K:ng Alired's preface 
to his Saxon tranſlation of Or u. Hour WRITE. 

3 Theſe are two wond-rfully fine lines, int mating that what courts 
call manners, a"d value themſelves ſo muck up in reaching, as a thing no 
Where elſe to be learrt, is a mod ſt filent a compliſhment under the di- 
re ction of nature and common ſenſi, which docs its office in promoting 
focial life without being taken notice of. But that when it degenerates 
into ſhow and parade, ic becomes an unmanly contemptible quality. 

WARBURTON» 

What is told in this note is undoubtedly true, but is not comprized in 

the quotation, JunNsos | 
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King. Rebuke me not for that which you provoke; 
Ihe virtue of your eye mult break my oath.4 . 
Prin, Your nick-name virtue: vice you ſhould have ſpoke; 
For virtue's office never breaks men's troth, 
Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 
As the unſullied lilly, I proteſt, 
A world of torments though I ſhould endure, 
I would not yield to * your houſe's gueſt: 
So much I hate a breaking cauſe to be 
Of heavenly oaths, vow'd with integrity. 
Ring. O, you have liv'd in deſolation here, 
Unſeen, unviſited, much to our ſhame. 
Prin. Not fo, my lord; it is not fo, I ſwear; 
We have had paſtime here, and pleaſant game; 
A mefs of Ruſſians left us but of late. 
King. How, madam? Ruſſians ? 
Prin, Ay, in truth, my lord ; 
Trim gallants, full of courtſhip, and of ſtate. 
Ro. Vlad am, ſpeak true: It is not ſo my lord; 
My lady, (to the manner of the days,) 
In courteſy, gives undeſerving praiſe. 
We four, indeed, confronted were with four 
In Ruſſian habit: here they ſtay'd an hour, 
And talk'd apace; and in that hour, my lord, 
They did not bleſs us with one happy word. 
I dare not call them fools ; but this I think, 
When they are thiſty, fools would fain have drink. 
Biron, This jeſt is dry to me. Fair, gentle ſweet,® 
Your wit makes wiſe things fooliſh : when we greet 7 
With eyes beſt ſeeing heaven's fiery eye, 
By light we loſe light: Your capacity = 


4 I believe our author means that the wirtue, in which word goodneſs and 
power are both compriſed, ut difſo[ve the obligation of the oath. The 
princeſs, in her anſwer, takes rhe moſt invidious part of the ambiguity. 

, CHNSON, 

5 To the manner of the days, means according to the manner of the 
times. ves undeſerving praiſe, means praiſe to what does not deſerve it, 

M. Ma $SONs 

6 Sweet is generally uſed as a ſubſtantive by our author, in his addreſſes 


to ladies. Marons. 


7 This is a very lofty and elegant compliment. Jon x SON. 
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Is of that nature, that to your huge ſtore 
Wife things ſeem fooliſh, and rich things but poor. 
* Rof, This proves you wiſe and rich; for in my eye,— 
Biron. I am a fool, and full ot poverty. 
Re But that you take what doth to you belong, 
It were a fault to ſnatch words from my tongue. 
Biron, O, I am yours, and all that I poſſeſs. 
Rof. All the fool mine? 
Biron. I cannot give you leſs. 
Rof. Which of the viſors was it, that you wore? 
Biron, bit ary ? when? what viſor? why demand you 
this ? 
Ro/. There, then, that viſor ; that ſuperfluous caſe, 
That hid the worſe, and ſhow'd the better face. 
King. We are deſcried : they'll mock us now downright, 
Dum, Let us confeſs, and turn it to a jeſt, 
Prin. Amaz'd, my lord? Why looks your highneſs ſad ? 
Ro/. Help, hold his brows! he'll ſwoon! Why look you 
ale? — 
Sea- ſick, | think, coming from Muſcovy. 
Biron. Thus pour the ſtars down plagues for perjury, 
Can any face of braſs hold longer out ?— 
Here ſtand I, lady; dart thy ſkill at me; 
Bruiſe me with ſcorn, confound me with a flout; 
Thruſt thy ſharp wit quite through my ignorance; 
Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit ; 
And I will wiſh thee never more to dance, 
Nor never more in Ruſſian habit wait. 
O! never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, 
Nor to the motion of a ſchool boy's tongue ; 
Nor never come in viſor to my friend ; $ 
Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper's ſong : 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
'Three-pil'd hyperboles,” ſpruce affeRation,? 
Figures 
5 . e. miſtreſs. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
«© he hath got his friend with child.” STEEVENS». 
9 A metaphor from the pile of velvet. STEEVENS. 


2 The old copies read agen. STEEVENS, 


The modern editors read—affeFation, There is no need of change. We 
already 
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Figures pedantical ; theſe ſummer-flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation: 
J do forſwear them: and I here proteſt, | 
By this white glove, (how white the hand, God 
knows!) 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſs'd 
In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſey noes : 
And, to begin, wench,—ſo God help me, la !— 
My love to thee 1s ſound, fans crack or flaw, 
Rof. Sans SANS, | pray you. 
Biron. Vet J have a trick 
Of the old rage: — bear with me, I am fick ; 
I'll leave it by degrees. Soft, let us ſee ;— 
Write, Lord hate mercy on #:,5 on thoſe three; 
They are infected, in their hearts it lies; 
They have the plague, and caught it of your eyes: 
Theſe lords are viſited ; you are not free, 
For the Lord's tokens on you do I ſee, 
Prin, No, they are free, that gave theſe tokens to us. 
Biron. Our ſtates are forfeit, ſeek not to undo us. 
Rof. It is not fo ; For how can this be true, 
| That 


already in this play have had afeT7icn for afHatien; — c witty without of- 

er ion. The word was uſed by ourfauthor and his contemporaries, as a 

quadriſyllable; and the rhyme ſuch as they thought ſufhclent. 
MALONF, 


In The Merry Wives of Windfir the word affeFatim occurs, and was 
moſt certainly defigned to occur «gain in the pretent inſtance, No car 
can be ſatisficd with ſuch rhymes as afe&:m and ofientation, STEEVENS» 


3 It is ſcarce worth remarking, that the conceit here is obſ:ured by the 
punctuation. It ſhould be written Sins SAKE, i. e. With ut SANS 
without French words; an aft-Ratizn of which Biron had been guilty in 
the laſt line of his ſpeech, though juſt before he had forſwworn all affeation 
in phraſes, terms, &c. IYVRVUII IT. 


'4 This was the inſcription put upon the door of the houſes infected 
with the plague, to which Biron compares the love of himf-it and his 
companions, and purſuirg the meraphor finds the teens likewiſe on the 
ladies. The tokens of the plague are the firſt ſpots or d ſcolorations, by 
which the infection is known to be received. JouNSON, 


So, in Si- Thomas Overbury's Charatters, 1632: 
« [od bave mercy on us may well ſtand over their doors, for debt is a 
moſt dangerous City prſtilexee,” MALONE. 


ee ends 


bY Os... 
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That you ſtand forfeit, being thoſe that ſue ? 3 


Biron, Peace; for I will not have to do with you, 
R/. Nor ſhall not, it | do as I intend. 
Biron, Speak for yourſelves, my wit is at an end. 
King. I each us, ſweet madam, for our rude tranſg reſſion 
Some fiir excuſe. 
Prin, The faireſt is confeſſion, 
Were you not here, but even now, di{guis'd ? 
KF King. Nladam, I was. | 
Prin, And were you well advis'd. $ | 
© . * King, I was fair madam. 
| ri. When you then were here, ' 
What did you whiſper in your lady's ear? 
King, l hat more than all the world I did reſpect her. ; 
Prin, When ſhe ſhall challenge this, you will reject her. ; 
King. Upon mine honour, no, a | 
Prin, Peace, peace, forbear ; | 
Your oath once broke, you force not to forſwear.? | 
King. Deſpiſe me, when I break this oath of mine, | 
Prin. 1 will ; and therefore keep it :—Rofaline, 
1 What did the Ruſſian whiſper in your ear? 
! Re. Madam, he ſwore, that he did hold me dear 
As precious eye-fight ; and did value me 
Above this world : adding thereto, moreover, 
'That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover, 
Prin, God give thee joy of him! the noble lord 
Moſt honourably doth uphold his word. 
King. What mean you madam ? by my life, my troth, 
I never ſwore this lady ſuch an oath, 
R/. By heaven, you did; and to confirm it plain, 
You gave me this : but take it, fir, again, 
| King. My faith, and this, the princeſs J did give; 
I knew her by this jewel on her fleeve. 
1 Prin. Pardon, me, fir, this jewel did ſhe wear; 
And lord Birön, I thank him, is my dear ;— 
1 What; 
9 5 That is, how can thoſe be liable to forfeiture that begin the proceſs, 
The jeſt lies in the ambiguity of ſue, which fignifies to proſecute by lLugp, or 
to offer a petition. JonNsvN. 
© 1. e. acting with ſufficient deliberation. 
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7 You force nat is the ſame with you make no difficulty This is a very juſt 
obſervation. The crime which has been once committed, is committed 
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What ; will you have me, or your pearl again ? 
Biron, Neither of either ; 5 I remit both twain.— 
I ſee the trick on't ;—Here was a conſent,? 
8 aforchand of our merriment,) 
o daſh it like a Chriſtmas comedy: 
Some carry- tale, ſome pleaſe- man, ſome ſlight zany, 
Some mumble- news, ſome trencher- knight, ſome Dick,. — 
That ſmiles his cheek in years ; 3 and knows the trick a 
| 0 


This ſeems to have been a common expreſſion in our author's time. 
MALONEFs 
9 conſent,] i. e. a conſpiracy. STEEVENS. 

2 A zany is a buffoon, a merry Andrew, a groſs mimic. Mato x. 

3 Mr. Theobald ſays, he cannot for his beart, comprehend the meanirg e 
#bis pbraſe. It was not his hearc but his head that ſtood in his way. In 
years, ſignifies, into wrinkles, So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
| « With mirth and laughter let od wrinkles come.“ 

See the note on that line But the Oxford editor was in the ſame 
caſe, and ſo alters it to fleers. WARBURTON, | 

Webſter, in his Dutcheſs of Malfy, makes Caſtruchio declare of his 
lady: She cannot endure merry company, for ſhe ſays much. laughing 
filts her too full of the ⁊orinckle. FARMER. 


Again, in Twelfth Night :—he doth ſmile his cheek into more lines than 
is in the new map.“ Kc. STEEVENS, | 

The old copies read—in yeeres, Feers, the preſent emendation, which I 
propoſed ſome time ago, I have finge obſerved, was made by Mr. Theo- 
bald. Dr. Warburton endeavours to ſupport the old reading, by explain= 
ing years to mean wwrizh/es, which belong alike to laughter and old age. 
But allowing the word to be uſed in that licentious ſenſe, ſurely our au- 
thor would have written, not in, but into, years—1. e. into wrinkles, as in 
a paſſage quoted by Mr, Steevens from Twelfth-Night ; «he does 
fmile bis cheek into more lines than is in the new map, &c, The change 
being only that of a fingle letter for another nearly reſembling it, 1 have 
placed zeers (formerly ſpelt jeeres) in my text. The words jcers, flaut, 
and mock, were much more in uſe in our author's time than at preient. 
In Osbello, 1623, the former word is uſed exactly as here: 

« And mark the jeers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face.“ 

Out-roaring Dicx was a celebrated finger, who, with William Wim- 
bars, is ſaid by Henry Chettle, in his KIND HARYS Dagams, to have 
got twenty ſhillings a day by ſinging at Braintree fair, in Eſſex. Perhaps 
this itinerant droll was here in our author's thoughts. This circumſtance 
adds ſome ſupport to the emendation now made. From the following 
paſſage in Sir Jebn Oldcaſile, 1600, it ſeems to have been a common 
term for a noiſy ſwaggerer ; 

« O he, fir, he's a deſperate Dick indeed 
% Bar him your houſe,” 
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To make my lady laugh, when ſhe's diſpos'd,— 
Fold our intents before; which once diſclos'd 
The ladies did change favours ; and then we, 
Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of ſhe. 
Now, to our perjury to add more terror, 
We are again forſworn; in will, and error. 
Much upon this it is :—And might not you,“ [To BorEr. 
Foreſtal our ſport, to make us thus untrue ? 
Do not you know my lady's foot by the ſquire,s 
And laugh upon the apple of her eye? | 
And ſtand between her back, fir, and the fire, 
Holding a trencher, jeſting merrily ? h 
You put our page out: Go, you are allow'd ;* 
Die when you will, a ſmock ſhall be your ſhrowd, - 
You leer upon me, do you? there's au eye, 
Wounds like a leaden ſword, 
Bayet. Full merrily 
Hath this brave manage, this career, been run. 
Biron, Lo, he is tilting ſtraight! Peace; I have done, 


As the aptitude of my. quotation from Twelfth Mebt is queſtioned, 1 


ſhall defend it, and without much effort; for Mr.-Malone himſelf muſt, 
on recollection, allow that in, throughout the plays of Shakſpeaze, is often 
uſed for into. Thus, in X. Richard III: 


« But firſt, l' turn yon fellow in his grave.“ 
I really conceived this uſage of the prepoſition in, to have been too 
frequent to need exemplification. STEEVENS. 
+ I believe this paſſage ſhould be read thus: 
in Will and error. 


Boyet. Much upon this it is, 
Biron. And might not you, &c. Jonson. 
In will, and error. i. e. firſt in will, and after wards in error. 
8 MusGRAvR, 
From eſquierre, French, a rule, or ſquare. The ſenſe is nearly the 
ſame as that of the proverbial expreſſion in our own language, be bath got 


the length of her foot ; i. e. he hath humoured her ſo long that he can 
perſuade her to What he pleaſes, HEeaTu. 


Squire in our author's time was the common term for a rule. 
MALONE. 
© i. e. you may fay what you will; you are a licenſed fool, a common 
jeſter. So, in Twelfth Night : 
% There is no flander in an allow'd fool,” WaR BV TON, 


Vor. II. P | EK ies 
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Enter CosTaARD. 


Welcome, pure wit! thou parteſt a fair fray, 
Cet. O Lord, fir, they would know, 

Whether the three worthies ſhall come in, or no, 
Biron, What, are there but three? 


Coe. No, fir ; but it is vara fine, 
For every one purſents three, 
iron, And three times thrice is nine. 


Cat. Not fo, fir; under correction, fir ; I hope, it is not ſo : 


You cannot beg us, “ fir, I can aſſure, fir; we know what 
we know: 


I hope, fir, three times thrice, fir, — 

Biron. Is not nine. 

Ce. Under correction, fir, we know whereuntil it doth 
amount, 

Biron, By Jove, I always took three threes for nine, 

Ce. O Lord, fir, it were pity you ſhould get your living 
by reckoning, fir. ENTS 

Biron. How much is it? 

Ct. O Lord, fir, the parties themſelves, the actors, ſir, 
will ſhow whereuntil it doth amount : for my own part, 1 


am, as they ſay, but to parfect one man,—e'en one poor 
man; Pompion the great, fir, 


Biron. Art thou one of the worthies ? 
Cot. It pleaſed them, to think me worthy of Pompion 
the 


7 That is, we are not fools; our next relations cannot beg the wardſhip 


of our perſons and fortunes. One of the legal teſts of a natural is to try 
whether he can number. JonnsoNn. 


It is the wardſhip of Lunaticks not Ideots that devolves upon the next 


relations. Shakſpeare, perhaps, as well as Dr. Johnſon, was not aware of 


the diſtinction. Dovcr. 


It was not the next relatian only who begg'd the wardſhip of an ideot. 
„ A rich fool was begg'd by a lord of the king; and the lord coming to 
another nobleman's houſe, the fool ſaw the picture of a fool in the hang- 
ings, which he cut out; and being chidden for it, anſwered, you have 
more cauſe to love me for it; for if my lord had ſeen the picture of the 
fool in the hangings, he would certainly have begg'd them of the king, 
as he did my lands. Cabinet of Mirth, 1674. RI T Sox. 
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the great: for mine own part, I know not the degree of the 

worthy ; but I am to ſtand for him. 
Biron, *Go, bid them prepare, 
Cf. We will turn it finely off, ſir; we will take ſome 

care. [ Exit Cos r ARD. 
King. Birön, they will ſhame us, let them not approach. 
Biron, We are ſhame-proof, my lord: and 'tis ſome po- 
licy 

To have one ſhow worſe than the king's and his company, 
King. I fay, they ſhall not come. 
Prin. Nay, my good lord, let me o'er-rule you now; 

That ſport beſt pleaſes, that doth leaſt know how: 

Where zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents 

Die in the zeal of them which it preſonts, 

Their form confounded makes moſt form in mirth ; 9 

When great things labouring periſh in their birth.“ 
Tirer, A right deſcription of our ſport, my lord. 


% 


Enter ARMADO., 


Arm, Anointed, I implore ſo much expence of thy royal 
ſweet breath as will utter a brace of words, 
[ARMADO converſes wvith the K1XG, and deliver; 
him a paper.] 
2 Prin 


2 
3 This is a ſtroke of ſatire which, to this hour, has leſt nothing of its 
force, Few performers are ſolicitous about the hiſtory of the characte: - 
they are to repreſent. STEEVENS. 
9 The third line may be read thus: 
e contents 
Die in the zeal of him which them preſents. i | 
The ſentiment of the Princeſs is very natural, but 1-'s generous than 
that of the Amazonian Queen, wha ſays, on a like occaſion, in The Mid- 
I love not to ſee woretchedneſs o ercharg d, 
4% Nor duty in bis ſervice perifh:ng.” JohN a 
This paſſage, as it ſtands, is uninteitigible.— Johnſon's amendment 
makes it grammatical, but does not make it ſenſe. What does he mean 
by the contents which die in the zeal of him who preſents them? The 
word content, when ſignifying an affection of the mind, has no plural. 
Perhaps we ſhould read thus: | | 
Where zeal ſtrives to content, and the content 
Lies in the zeal of th:ſe which it preſent M. Mato. 
Labouring here means, in the act of partuti ion. MALONE, 


prick may likewiſe 
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Prin, Doth this man ſerve Cod? 
Biron, Why aſk you ? 


Prin, He ſpeaks not like a mand of God's making. 
Arm. That's all one, my fair, ſweet honey monarch : for, 
J proteſt, the ſchool- maſter is exceeding fantaſtical ; too, too 
vain ; too, too vain : But we will put it, as they ſay, to for- 
tuna din guerra. I wilh you the peace of mind, moſt royal 
coupleiment! 3 [Exit ARMADO. 

King. Here is like to be a good preſence of worthies : 
He preſents Hector of Troy; the ſwain, Pompey the great; 
the pariſh curate, Alexander; Armado's page, Hercules ; 
the pedant, Judas Macchabæus. 

And if theſe four worthies 4 in their firſt ſhow thrive, 
Theſe four will change habits, and preſent the other five. 

Biroa, There is five in the firſt ſhow, 

King. You are deceiv'd, 'tis not ſo. 

Biron. "lhe pedant, the braggart, the hedge-prieſt, the 
fool, and the boy: | 
Abate a throw at novum ; 5 and the whole world again, 
Cannot prick out five ſuch, take each one in his vein.® 


- 1 
3 This fingular word is again uſed by our author in his : iſt Son t: 
«c Making a cœuplement of proud compare —“ MaLoxt. 
4 Theſe two lines might have been deſigned as a ridicule on the con- 
cluſion of Sel mus, a trage y, 1594: 
4 If this firſt part, gentles, do like you well, 
« The ſecond part ſhall greater murders tell.“ STEEvENS. 
T rather think Shakſpeare alludes to the ſhifts to which the actors were 
reduced in the old theatres, one perſon often performing two or three 


parts. MALONE. 


5 N:;wum (or nowvem) appears from the following paſſage in Green's 
Art of Legcrdemain, 1612, to have been ſome game at dice: © The prin- 
eipal ufe of them (the dice) is at rawum,” &c, STEEVENS» | 

A._bare throw, &C. was an arbitrary alteration made by the editor of the 
ſecond folio. I have added only the article, which ſeems to have been in- 
advettently omitted, I ſuppoſe the meaning is, Except or put the chance 
of the dice out of the queſtion, and the world cannot produce five ſuch as 


_ theſe, 


4A bare throw at novum“ is to me unintelligible. MALONE. 
6 Dr. Grey propoſes to read—pick out. The old reading, however, 
may be right. To 22 out, is a phraſe ſtill in uſe among garde ners. To 
ave reference to vein. STEEVENS. 
Pick is the reading of the quarto, 1598: Cannot prick out, — that of the 
folio, 1623. Our author uſes the lame phraſe in his 20th Sonnet, 7 . 
I e 
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King. The ſhip is under fail, and here ſhe comes amain. 
[ Seats brought for the KING, PRINCESS, Se- 


R ageant of the Nine Waorthics.? 


Enter Cos TARD arm'd, for Pompey. 
Col. I Pompey am, 


Boyet. Lou lie, you are not he. 
Coſt. I Pompey am, | 3 
boyet, With libbard's head on knee.“ 

P 3 Biro. 


fame ſenſe; — arrat point out by a punFure or marks 
Again, in Julius Cæſar : ; : 
| 4% Will you be prick'd in number of our friends?” Marton. 
To prick out, means to chooſe out, or to mark as choſen, The ward, 
In this ſenſe, frequently occurs in the Second Part of King Herry IV. 
where Falſtaff receives his recruits from Juſtice Shallow: 
4% Here's Wart—Shall I prick him, Sir John? 
% A woman's tailor, Sir—ſhall I prick him? 
&« Shadow will ſerve for ſummer, Prick him.” M. Maso. 


7 In MS, Harl. 2057, p. 31. is „ The order of a ſhowe intended to 
be made Aug. 1, 1621.” . 


« Pirſt, 2 woodmen, &c. 

© St. George fizhting with the dragon. 

« The 9 worthies in compleat armor with crownes of gould on their 
heads, every one having his eſquires to beare before him his ſhield and 


penon of armes, dreſſed according as theſe lords were accuſtomed to be: 


3 Aſſaralits, 3 Infidels, 3 Chriſtians, | | 

„ After them, a Fame, to declare the rare virtues and noble dzedes of 
the 9 worthye women.“ | 

Such a pageant as this, we may ſuppoſe it was the deſign of Shakſpeare 
to ridicule. STEEVENS. | 

This fort of proceſſion was the ufual recreation of our anceſtors at 
Chriſtmas and other feſtive ſeaſons. Such things, being chiefly plotted 
and compoſed by ignorant people, were ſeldom committed to writing, at 
leaſt with the view of preſervation, and are of courſe rarely diſcovered in 
the reſearches of even the muſt induſtrious antiquaries. And it is certain 
that nothing of the kind (except the ſpeeches in this ſcene, which were 
intended to burleſque them) ever appeared in print.“ This obſervation 
belongs to Mr. Ritſon, who has printed a genuine ſpecimen of the poetry 
and manner of this rude and ancient drama, from an original manuſeript 
of Edward the Fourth's time. (Tanner's MSS. 407.) RzzD. 

5 This alludes to the old heroic habits, which on the knees and 
ſhoulders had uſually, by way of ornament, the reſemblance of alcopard's 
er lion's head. WAARBZURTOH. 
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Biron, Well ſaid, old mocker; I muſt needs be friends 
with thee, 

C. I Pompey am, Pompey ſurnam'd the big ,— 

Dum, The great. 

Caf. It is great, fir ;-—Pompey ſurnam'd the great; 
That oft in field, with targe and ſhield, did make my foe ts 

ſaveat * 

And, travelling along this coaft, I here am come by chance ; 
And lay my arms before the legs of this ſauect laſs of France, 
If your ladyſhip would ſay Thanks, Pompey, I had done. 

Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey. 

C. Tis not ſo much worth; but, J hope, I was per- 
ſect: I made a little fault in, great. 

Biron. My hat to a half. penny, Pompey proves the beſt 
worthy. | 


Enter NATHANIEL arm'd, for Alexander, 


Nath, When in the wworld I Hud, I was the world's com- 
mander ; 
By eaſt, weſt, north, and fouth, I ſpread my conquering might, 
My *ſcutcheon plain declares, that I am Aliſander. 
Boyer. Your noſe ſays, no, you are not; for it ſtands too 


right.9 
Biron. e nofe ſmells, no, in this, moſt tender-ſmelling 
night, 
Prin. The conqueror is diſmay'd : Proceed, good Alex. | 
ander. ; 
Nath. When in the world I liv'd, I was the world's com- 1 
a mander;— | 7 
Bayer. Moſt true, tis right; you were ſo, Aliſander. : 
Birou. Pompey the great. {I 
Cali. Your ſervant, and Coftard, © 
| Biron, 2 


The libbard, as ſome of the old Engliſh gloſſaries inform us, is the male 
of the panther. STEEVENS. 
See Maſquine in Cotgrave's Difionary : The repreſentation of a lycn's 


hcad, &c. upon the elbow, or knee ot ſome old faſhioned garments.” 
ToLLET. 


9 It ſhould be remembered, to reliſh this joke, that the head of Alex - 
ander was obliquely placed on his ſhoulders. STEEYENS. 


Ng 
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Biron, Take away the conqueror, take away Aliſander. 
Caſt. O, fir, [To NAru. ] you have overthrown Alifander 
the conqueror! You will be ſcraped out of the painted cloth 
for this: your lion, that holds his poll-ax fitting on a cloſe- 
ſtool, will be given to A-jax : 3 he will be the ninth wor- 
thy. A conqueror, and afeard to ſpeak run away for 
ſhame, Aliſander. [NaTH. retires.) There, an't ſhall 
pleaſe you; a fooliſh mild man; an honeſt man, look you, 
and ſoon daſh'd! He is a marvellous good W axon in- 
ſooth; and a very good bowler: but, for Alifander, alas, 
you ſee, how 'tis ;—a little o'er-parted : 4—But there are 
worthies a coming will ſpeak their mind in ſome other ſort, 
Prin, Stand aſide, good Pompey. 
Enter HoLorERNES ard, for Judas, and Mork arm'd, 
for Hercules, 


Hel. Great Hercules is preſented by thi; imp, 
Whoje club kill'a Cerberus, that three-headed canus z 
And, when he was a babe, a child, a ſorimp, 
Thus did he ftrangle ſerpents in his manus; 
Quoniam, he ſcemeth in minority; 
Ergo, I come with this apology.— 
Keep ſome ſtate in thy exit, and vaniſh, [Exic MoTn, 
Hol. Judas I am, 
Dum . A Judas ! 


T4 Fl. 


2 This alludes to the arms given in the old hiſtory of The Mine Mort bies, 
to „ Alexander, the which did beare geules, a lion or, ſeiante in a chayer, 
holding a battle-ax argent. Leigh's Accidence of Armory, 1597, p. 23. 

: 'ToLL ET, 
There is a conceit of Ajax and a jakes. Jon x SON. | 

This conceit, paltry as it is, was uſed by ow. Fonts and Camden the 
antiquary. Ben, among his Epigrams, has theſe two lines: 

«© And ] could with, for their eternis'd ſakes, 2 
«© My muſe had plough'd with his that ſung A. jax. 

So, Camden, in his Remains, having mentioned the French word per, 
ſays, © Enquire, if you underſtand it not, of Cloacina's chaplains, or ſuch 
as are well read in A-jax.” STEEvVENS. 

See alſo Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays, Vol. IX. p. 133 edition 
1780. RIED. 


+ That is, the part or character allotted to him in this piece is toe 
conſiderable, Matrox E. 
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Hol. Not Ifcariot, ſir.— 
Judas I am, ycleped Machabæus. 
Dum. Judas Machabæus clipt, is plain Judas. 
Biran. A kiſſing traitor ; - How art thou prov'd ſudas ? 
Jol. Judas I am,— 
Dum. The more ſhame for you, Judas. 
Ilal. What mean you, ſir? 
HBeyet. To make Judas hang himſelf, 
Jlal. Begin, fir; you are my elder, 
Biron. Well follow'd: Judas was hang'd on an elder. 
Hel. I will not he put out of countenance. 
Biren, Becauſe thou haſt no face. 
Ilol. What is this? 
Boyet, A cittern head.“ | 
Dum. Ihe head of a bodkin. 
Biron. A death's face in a ring. 
Long. The face of an old Roman coin, ſcarce ſeen, 
Bojet. The pummel of Czfar's faulchion, 
Dum. The carv'd-bone face on a flaſk.“ 
Biron, St. George's half-cheek in a brooch, 
Dum. Ay, in a brooch of lead. 
Biron, Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth-drawer: 
And now, forward ; for we have put thee in countenance, 
Hol. You bave put me out of countenance, 
Biron. Falſe; we have given thee faces. 
Hol. But you have out. tac'd them all. 
Liran, An thou wert a lion, we would do ſo. 
Beyer. Therefore, as he is, an afs, let him go. 
And ſo adieu, ſweet Jude! nay, why doſt thou ſtay ? 
Dum, For the latter end of his name. 
Biron. For the als to the Jude; give it him: —Jud-as, 
away. | 
Hel, 


5 So, in Fancies Chaſte and Noble, 1638: 


« —A cittern-headed gew gaw.*” Again, in Decker's Match me in 
London, 1631: Fiddling on a cittern with a man's broken bead at it.“ 
Again, in Ford's Lewer's Melancholy, 1629 ; „ hope the chronicles will 
rear me one day for a head-piece—*? | 

&« Of woodcock without brains in it; barbers ſhall wear thee on their 
atterns, &c, STEEVENS« 


4 U flaſk. ] i. e. a ſoldier's powder-horn, SrEEVEZXS. 
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Hol. This is not generous, not gentle, not humble. 
Boyer, A light for monſieur Judas: it grows dark, he 
may ſtumble, 


Prin. Alas, poor Machabzus, how hath he been. baited ! 
Enter AR MA DO arm'd for Hector. 
Biron. Hide thy head, Achilles; here comes Hector in 


Arms. 


Dum. Though my mocks come home by me, I will now 
be merry, 


King. Hector was but a Trojan ? in reſpect of this. 

Boyer. But is this Hector? 

Dum. I think, Hector was not ſo clean-timber'd. 

Long. Nis leg is too big for Hector. 

Dum. More calf, certain. 

Boyer, No; he is beſt indued in the ſmall. 

Biron. This cannot be Hector. 

Dum. He's a god or a painter; for he makes faces. 

Arm. The armipotent Mars, of lances * the almighty, Gave 
Hector a gift, : 

Dum. A gilt nutmeg. 

Biron. A lemon. 

Long. Stuck with cloves.” 


P's Damn, 


7 A Trajan, I believe, was in the time of Shakfpeare, a cant term for 
xthief. So, in K. Henry I. P. 1: „ Tut there are other Trojans that 
thou dream'ſt not of,” &c. Again, in this ſcene, «—unlefs you play the 
Boneſt Trojan, &c. STEEVENS. l 

» ——#f lances—] i. e. of lance- men. STEEVENS. 

An orange ftuck with cloves appears to have been a common new- 
year's gift. So, Ben Jonſon, in his Chriſtmas Maſque ; © he has an orange 
and roſemary, but not a clove to tick in it.“ A gitr nutmeg is mentioned. 
in the ſame piece, and on che fame occaſion. : 

The uſe, however, of an crange, &c, may be aſcertained from The 
Second Bocke of Notable Thinges by Thomas Lupton, 4to. bl. l: «© Wyne 
wyll be pleafant in taſte and favour, if an orenge or a Lymon (ſtickt round 
about with Chaves) be hanged within the veſfell that it touche not the 
wyne. And ſo the wyne wyll be preſerved from foyſtines and evyll 
lavour.” STEEvENS. bs. 

The quarto, 1598, reads—A gift nutmeg ;z and if a gift nutmeg had not 
been mentioned by Ben Jonſon, I chould have thought it right, 80 we 
lay a gift-horſe, &. MALONE» 
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Dum. No, cloven, 
Arm. Peace! 
The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift, the heir of Ilion; 
A man fo breath'd, that certain he would fight, yea, 
From morn till night, out of his pavilion. 
Jam that flower, — 

Dum. That mint. 

Long. That columbine. 

Arm. Sweet lord Longaville, rein thy tongue. 

Long, I muſt rather give it the rein; for it runs againſt 
Hector. - 

Dum. Ay, and Hector's a greyhound. 

Arm. The ſweet war-man is dead and rotten ; ſweet 
chucks, beat not the bones of the buried: when he breath'd, 
he was a man—But I will forward with my device: 
Sweet royalty, [zo tie Princeſs.] beſtow on me the ſenſe of 
kearing, [BISON avhiſpers CosTARD. 

Prin, Speak, brave Hector; we are much delighted. 

Arm, I do adore thy ſweet grace's ſlipper. 

Boyet. Loves her by the foot, 

Dum. He may not by the yard. 

Arm, This Hector far ſurmounted Hannibal, — 

Ce. The party is gone, fellow Hector, ſhe is gone; ſhe 
is two months on her way. 

Arm. What meaneſt thou? 

Cf, Faith unleſs you play the honeſt Trojan, the poor 
wench is caſt away : ſhe's quick; the child brags in her 
belly already; tis yours. i 
Arm, Doſt thou infamonize me among potentates? thou 
ſhalt die. 
Coft. Then ſhall Hector be whipp'd, for Jaquenetta that 

Ts quick by him; and hang'd, for Pompey that is dead by 
bim. 

Dam. Moſt rare Pompey ! 

Barer. Renowned Pompey ! | 

Biron. Greater than great, great, great, great Pompey! 
Pompey the huge! : 

Dum. Hector trembles, : 

: Biron, 


9 
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Biron, Pompey is mov'd: More Ates, more Ates; * ſtir 
them on! ſtir them on! 

Dum. Hector will challenge him, 

Biron. Ay, if he have no more man's blood in's belly than 
will ſup a flea. 

Arm, By the north pole, I do challenge thee, 

Cot, I will not fight with a pole, like a northern man; 
T'll flaſh; I'll do it by the ſword :—1 pray you, let me bor- 
row my arms 4 again. | 

Dum, Room for the incenſed worthies, 

Caf. I'll do it in my ſhirt. 

Dum, Moſt reſolute Pompey ! | | 

Meth. Maſter, let me take you a button-hole lower, Do 
you not ſee, Pompey is uncafing for the combat ? What 
mean you? you will loſe your reputation. 

Arm. Gentlemen, and ſoldiers, pardon me; I will not 
combat in my ſhirt, - 

Dam, You may not deny it; Pompey hath made the chal - 
enge. 

1 Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 

Biron, What reaſon have you for't? 

Arm, The naked truth of it is, I have no ſhirt; I go 
woolward for penance, | - 
Boyer. True, and it was enjoin'd him in Rome for want 
of linen: 5 fince when, I'll be ſworn, he wore none, but a 

P 6 | diſh-clout 


2 That is more inſtigation. Ate was the miſchievous goddeſs that in- 
cited bloodſhed. JoxNs0N. 


Vir Berealis, a clown. See Gloſſary to Urry's Chaucer, FARMER. 


* The weapons and armour which he wore in the character of Pompey, 
- Jonns0N, 
5 This may poſſibly allude to a ſtory well known in our author's time, 
to this effect. A Spaniard at Rome falling in a duel, as he lay expiring, 
an intimate friend, by chance, came by, and offered him his beſt ſervices. 
The dying man told him he had but one requeſt to make him, but 
conjured him, by the memory of their paſt friendſhip, punctually to com- 
ply with it, which was not to ſuffer him to be ſtripr, but to bury him as 
he lay, in the habit he then had on. When this was promiſed, the 
Spaniard cloſed. his eyes, and expired with great compoſure and reſigna- 
tion. But his friend's curioſity prevailing over his good faith, he had him 
Aript, and found, to his great furpriſe, that he was without a ſhirt, | 
WarBURTON, 


* — —— — — — 
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diſh-clout of Jaquenetta's ; and that 'a wears next his heart, 
for a favour, 


Enter 


This is a plain reference to the following ſtory in Stowe's As nali, 
98. (in the time of Edward the Confeſſor.) „Next after this (king 
Edward's fir{t cure of the king's evil) mine authors affirm, that a certain 
man, named Vifunius Spileorne, the ſon of Ulmore of Nutgarſhal!, who, 
when he hewed timber in the wood of Brutheullena, lay:;ng him down to 
fleep after his ſore labour, the blood and humours of his head ſo congealed 


about his eyes, that he was thereof blind, for the ſpace of nineteen years; 


but then (as he had been moved in his ſteep) he went woolzwward and bare- 
footed to many churches, in every of them to pray to God for help in his 
blindneſs.” Da. GREY. 

In Lodge's Incarnate Devili, 1596, we have the character of a ſwaſh. 
byckler : His common courſe is to go always untruſt; except when his 


ſhirt is a wwaſhing, and then he goes wwoolward,” FAARNER. 


N colcvard— ] I have no ſhirt : I go woolward for penance.” The 
learned Dr. Grey, whoſe accurate knowledge of our old hiſtorians has 
often thrown much light on Shakſpeare, ſuppoſes that this paſſage is a 
Plain reference to a ſtory in Stowe's Annals, p. 98. But where is the con- 
ne ction or reſemblance between this monkiſh tale and the paſſage before 
us? There is nothing in the ſtory, as here related by Stowe, that would 
even put us in mind of this dialogue between Boyet and Armado, except 
the ſingular expreſſion ge wooltward 3 which, at the fame time is not ex- 
plained by the annotator, nor illuſtrated by his quotation, To go ve 
ward, I believe, was a phraſe appropriated to pilgrims and penitentiaries. 


In this ſenſe it ſeems to be uſed in Pierce Plowmarn's Viſions, Pail. xvili. 
fol. 96. b. edit. 1550: 


« Mö nd wetſhod . I forth after 
« As a rechleſs reuke, that of no wo retcheth, 
& And yedeforth like a lorell,”” &c. 


Skinner derives ww29/4vard from the Saxon wol, plague, ſecondarily any 
great d ftreſs, and weard, toward. Thus, ſays he, it ſignifies, © in mag 
difcrumme & expeFtatione magni mali conſtitutus. I rather think it ſhould 
be written 2vou/zvard, and that it means cloatbed in wool, and not in linen. 
This apptars, not only from Shakſpeare's context, but more particularly 
from an hiſtorian who relates the legend before cited, and whoſe words 
Stowe has evidently tranſlated. Th.s is Ailred abbot of Rievaulx, who 
ſays, that our blind man was admoniſhed, * Ecclefias numero octoginta 
nud's pedil us et abſque linteis circumire.*”* Dec. Scriptor. 392. 50. The 
ſame ſtory is told by William of Malmſbury, G. Reg. Angl. lib ii. p. 
41. edit. 1601. And in Caxten's Legenda Aurea, fol. 307. edit. 1493. 
By the way it appears, that Stowe's Vifunius Spileorne, ſon of Ulmore of 
Nutgarſhall, ought to be Wulwin, ſurnamed de Spillicote, fon of Wulmar 
de Lutegarſhelle, now Ludgerſhall: and the wood of Brutheullena is the 
foreit of Bruclle, now called Brill, in Buckinghamſhire. T. WAR Tx. 


feen the day of wrong t 
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Mer. God ſave you, madam ! 
Prin, Welcome, Mercade ; 
But that thou interrupt'ft our merriment. 
Mer. I am ſorry, madam ; for the news I bring, 
Is heavy in my tongue. The king your father — 
Prin, Dead, for my life, 
Mer. Even ſo? my tale is told. 
Biron, Worthies, away ; the ſcene begins to cloud, 
Arm, For mine own part, I breathe tree breath: I have 
rough the little hole of diſeretion, “ 
and I will right myelf like a ſoldier. [ Exeunt Worthiess 
King. How fares your majeſty ? 
Prin, Boyet, prepare ; I will away to-night. 
King. Madam, not ſo; I do beſeech you, ſtay. 
Prin, Prepare, I ſay,—I thank you, gracious lords, 
For all your fair endeavours ; and entreat, 
Out of a new-ſad ſoul, that you vouchſafe 
In your rich wiſdom, to excuſe, or hide, 
The liberal oppoſition of our ſpirits : 
If over-boldly we have borne ourſelves 
In the converſe of breath,” your gentleneſs ; 
: | Was 
This has no meaning. We ſhould read, the day of right, i. e. I have 
ſ-en that a day will come when I ſhall have juſtice done me, and there - 


fore I prudently reſerve myſelf for that time, WaArBURTON. 


I believe it,father means, I bave hitherto looked on the indignities I have 
received, with ihe eyes of diſcretion, (i. e. not been too forward to reſent 
them) cid ſpall inſiſt on ſuch ſatisfattion as will not diſgrace my character, 
which is that of a ſcidier. To have decided the quarrel in the manner 
propoſed by his antagoniſt, would have been at once a derogation from the 
nondur of a foldier, and the pride of a Spaniard. SrEEVENs. 

The paſſage is faulty; but Warburton has miſtaken the meaning of it, 
and the place in which the error lies, 

Armado means to ſay, in his affe cted ſtyle, that „he had diſcovered 
that he was wronged, and was determined to right himſelf as a ſoldier 
” and this meaning will be clearly expreſſed if we read it thus, with a very 
flight alte ration: I have ſeen the day of wrong, through the little hole 
ef diſcretion.'* M. Magon, 

7 Perhaps converſe may, in this line, mean interchange. JouNs0Ns 

Conwerſe of breath means no more than converſation “ made up 
breath,” as our authot expreſſes bimiclf in Othello. STE EVIXs. 
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diſh-clout of Jaquenetta's ; and that a wears next his heart, 
for a favour, 


Zuber 


This is a plain reference to the following ſtory in Stowe's Au nali, 
p. 98. (in the time of Edward the Confeſſor.) Next after this (king 
Edward's firſt cure of the king's evil) mice authors affirm, that a certain 
man, named Vifunius Spileorne, the ſon of Ulmore of Nutgarſhal!, who, 
when he hewed timber in the wood of Brutheullena, lay:ng him down to 
fleep after his ſore labour, the blood and humours of his head ſo congealed 
about his eyes, that he was thereof blind, for the ſpace of nineteen years; 
but then (as he had been moved in his ſteep) he went woolward and bare- 


footed to many churches, in every of them to pray to God for help in his 
blindneſs.” Dx. Grey. 


In Lodge's Incarnate Dewils, 1596, we have the character of a ſwaſb- 
byciler : His common courſe is to go always untruſt; except when his 
ſbirt is a waſhing, and then he goes wwoolward,” FARMER. 


Woolkward—] © I have no ſhirt : I go woolward for pe nance.“ The 
learned Dr. Grey, whoſe accurate knowledge of our old hiſtorians has 
often thrown much light on Shakſpeare, ſuppoſes that this paſſage is a 
Fain reference to a ſtory in Stowe's Annals, p. 98. But where is the con- 
nection or reſemblance between this monkiſh tale and the paſſage before 
us? There is nothing in the ſtory, as here related by Stowe, that would 
even put us in mind of this dialogue between Boyet and Armado, except 
the ſingular expreſſion ge wwoolwward 3 which, at the fame time is not ex- 
plained by the annotator, nor illuſtrated by his quotation, To go ve 


ward, I believe, was a phraſe appropriated to pilgrims and penitentiaries. 


In this ſenſe it ſeems to be uſed in Pierce Plowman's Viſions, Pail. xvili. 
fol. 96. b. edit. 1550: 


4 Weolward and wetſhod went I forth after 
« As a rechle ſs reuke, that of no wo retcheth, 
& And yedeforth like a lorell,“ &c. 


Skinner derives 2029/2vard from the Saxon wol, plague, ſecondarily ary 
great d jireſs, and weard, toward. Thus, ſays he, it ſignifies, „ in mag 
difcrumme & expeclatione magni mali cenſtitutus. I rather think it ſhould 
be written vou/rvard, and that it means cloatbed in woc, and not in linen. 
This apptars, not only from Shakſpeare*s context, but more particularly 
from an hiſtorian who relates the legend before cited, and whoſe words 
Stowe has evidently tranſlated. This is Ailred abbot of Rievaulx, who 
fays, that our blind man was admoniſhed, Eccleſias numero octoginta 
nudis pedil us et abſque linteis cirxcumire,” Dec. Scriptor. 392. 50. The 
{mr ſtory is told by William of Malmſbury, Geft. Reg. Angl. lib il. p. 
41, edit, 1601. And in Caxton's Legenda Aurea, fol. 307. edit. 1493» 
By the way it appears, that Stowe's Vifunius Spileorne, ſon of Ulmore of 
Nutgarſhall, ought to be Wulwin, ſurnamed de Spillicote, fon of Wulmar 
de Lutegarſhelle, now Ludgerſhall: and the wood of Brutheullena is the 
foreit of Bryclle, now called Brill, in Buckinghamſhire. T. War com» 
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Enter Mtrcape, 


Mer. God ſave you, madam l 
Prin, Welcome, Mercade ; 
But that thou interrupt'ſt our merriment. 
Mer. I am ſorry, madam ; for the news I bring, 
Is heavy in my tongue. The king your father— 
Prin, Dead, for my life. 
Mer. Even ſo? my tale is told. 
Biron, Worthies, away ; the ſcene begins to cloud, 
Arm. For mine own part, I breathe tree breath: I have 


feen the day of wrong through the little hole of diſcretion,s 


and I will right myelf like a ſoldier. [ Exeunt Moribiet. 
King. How fares your majeſty ? 
Prin. Boyet, prepare; I will away to-night. 
King. Madam, not ſo; I do beſeech you, ſtay. 
Prin, Prepare, I ſay.—I thank you, gracious lords, 
For all your fair endeavours ; and entreat, 
Out of a new-ſad foul, that you vouchſafe 
In your rich wiſdom, to excuſe, or hide, 


'The liberal oppoſition of our ſpirits : 


If over-boldly we have borne ourſelves 
In the converſe of breath,” your gentleneſs 


Was 


6 This has no meaning. We ſhould read, the day of right, i. e. Ihave 
en that a day will come when I ſhall have juſtice done me, and there- 
fore I prudently reſerve myſelf for that time, WAR BURTON. 

I believe it rather means, I bave hitherto locked on the indignities I have 
received, with ihe eyes of diſcretion, (i. e. not been too forward to reſent 
them) and foa'l in/ift on ſuch ſatisfaction as will not diſgrace my character, 
which is that of a ſo/diers. To have decided the quarrel in the manner 
propoſed by his antagoniſt, would have been at once a derogation from the 
honour of a ſoldier, and the pride of a Spaniard. STEzvens. 

The paſſage is faulty; but Warburton has miſtaken the meaning of it, 
and the place in which the error lies, 

Armado means to ſay, in his affected ſtyle, that © he had diſcovered 
that he was wronged, and was determined to right himſelf as a ſoldier 
” and. this meaning will be clearly expreſſed if we read it thus, with a very 
flight alte ration: “ I have ſeen the day of wrong, through the little hole 
of diſcretion.“ M. Magon, | | 

7 Perhaps converſe may, in this line, mean interchange. JouNs0N. 

Converſe of breath means no more than converſation «© made up 


breath,“ as our authot expreſſes himſelf in Otbello. STEZVIXõ. , 


"I 


— — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Was guilty of it.— Farewell, worthy lord! 
A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue: 
Excuſe me ſo, coming ſo ſhort of thanks 
For my great ſuit ſo eaſily obtain d. 
King. Ihe extreme parts of time extremely form 
All cauſes to the purpoſe of his ſpeed ; 
And often, at his very looſe, decides 9 
That which long proceſs could not arbitrate : 
And though the mourning brow of progeny 
Forbid the ſmiling courteſy of love, 
The holy ſuit which fain it would convince ; * 
Yet, ſince love's argument was firſt on foot, 
Let not the cloud of ſorrow juſtle it 
From what it purpos'd ; ſince, to wail friends loſt, 
Is not by much ſo wholeſome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found, 
Prin, I underſtand you not; my griefs are double.“ 


B iron. 


3 Thus all the editions; but, ſurely, without either ſenſe or truth. 
None are more bumble in ſpeech, than they who labour under any oppreſ- 
ſion. The princeſs is defiring her grief may apologize for her not ex- 
pte ſſing her obligations at large; and my correction is conformable to that 
ſentiment. Befides, there is an antitheſis between beauy and nimble; but 
between heavy and bumble, there is none. TREORAL D. 

9 At bis very loeſe, may mean, at the moment of bis parting, is e. of his 
getting looſe, or away from us. STEEVENS. 

2 We muſt read; 
| which fain would it convince z 
that is, the entreaties of love which would fain ver- power grief. So Lady 
Macbeth declares, « That ſhe wil! convince the chamberlains with wine.” 

| OHNSONs 

If Johnſon was right with reſpe to the meaning of a ae 1 
ſhould think that the words, as they now ſtand, would expreſs it without 
the tranſpoſition which he propoſes to make. Place a comma after the 
word it, and fain it would convince, will ſignify the ſame as fain would con- 
vince it,—In reading, it is certain that a proper emphaſis will ſupply the 
place of that tranſpoſition, But I believe that the words wwbich fain it 
wpould convince, mean only what it would wiſh to ſucceed in obtaining. To 
convince is to overcome; and to prevail in a ſuit which was ſtrongly denied, 
is a kind of conqueſt, M. Mason. 

3 I ſuppoſe, ſhe means, 1. on account of the death of ker father; 2. 
on account of not underſtanding the king's meaning,—A modern editor, 

Mr. Capell,] inſtead of double, reads deaf; but the former is not at all 
likely to have been miſtaken, either by the eye er the ear, for = latters 
ALONE» 
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Biron, Honeſt plain words 4 beſt pierce the ear of grief; 
And by theſe badges underſtand the king. 
For your fair ſakes have we neglected time, 
Play'd foul play with our oaths ; your beauty, ladies, 
Hath much deform'd us, faſhioning our humours 
Even to the oppoſed end of our intents : 
And what in us hath ſeem'd ridiculous, — 
As love is full of unbefitting ſtrains 
All wanton as a child, ſkipping, and vain ; 
Form'd by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye 
Full of — ſhapes, of habits, and of forms, 
Varying in ſubjects as the eye doth roll 
To every varied a ge in his glance ; 


Which 8 preſence of looſe love 
Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 


Have miſbecom'd our oaths and gravities, 
Thoſe heavenly eyes, that look into theſe faults, 
Suggeſted us5 to make: Therefore, ladies, 

Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewiſe yours : we to ourſelves prove falſe, 
By being once falſe for ever to be true 

Jo thoſe that make us both, —fair ladies, you: 
And even that falſehood, in itſelf a ſin, 


Thug 


4+ As it ſeems not very proper for Biron to court the princeſs for the 
king in the king's preſence at this critical moment, I believe the ſpeech 
ze given to a wrong perſon. | read thus: 

Prin. I underſtand you not, my griefs are double: 
— Plain words beſt pierce the ear of grief. 
ing. And by theſe badges, &C. E SON» 

Too many authors ſacrifice propriety to the conſequence of their prin. 
cipal character, into whoſe mouth they are willing to put more than juſtly 
delongs to him, or at leaſt the beſt things they have to ſay. .. The original 
actor of Biron, however, like Bottom in The Midſummer- Night's Dream, 
might have wreſted this ſpeech from an inferior performer. I have been 
aſſured, that Mercutio's rhapſody concerning the tricks of Queen Mab, 
was put into the mouth of Romeo by the late Mr. Sheridan, as often as 
he himſelf performed that character in Ireland. STxzEveNs. 

In a former part of this ſcene Biron ſpeaks for the king and the other 
lords, and being at length exhauſted, tells them, they muſt woo for them. 
ſelves. I believe, therefore, the old copies are right in this reſpect; but 
think with Dr. Johnſon that the line :“ Honeſt, &c, belongs to th 
princeſs, MALox E. ; 

5 Puggeſted z5—] That is, fempred us. Jonxtox. 
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Thus purifies itſelf, and turns to grace, 


Prin, We have receiv'd your letters, full of love 
Your favours, the embaſſadors of fove ; 


And, in our maiden council, rated them 


At courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, 
As bombaſt, and as lining to the time: © 


But more devout than this, in our reſpeQs, 


Have we not been; and therefore met your loves 
In their own faſhion, like a merriment, 


Dum. Our letters, madam, ſhow'd much more than jeſt. 
Long. So did our looks. 


Ro/. We did not quote them ſo,7 


11 . 
6 This line is obſcure. Bombaſt was a kind of looſe texture not unlike 
what is now called w2ding, uſed to give the drefles of that time bulk 
and protuberance, without much increaſe of weight; whence the ſame 
name is given to a tumour of words unſupported by ſolid ſentiment, The 
princeſs, therefore, ſays, that they confidered this courtſhip as but bombaſt, 
as ſomething to fill out life, which not being cloſely united with it, might. 
be thxown away at pleaſure. JonunsoN. 


We bave receiv'd your letters full of love; 
Your fawnurs the ambaſſadors of love ; 
And in our maiden council rated them 
At . pleaſant je, and courteſy, 
As bombaſt and as lining to the time: 
But more devout than theſu in our reſpetcts, 
Have we not been, and therefore met your loves 
In their e faſhion, like a merriment. 


The fixth verſe being evidently corrupted, Dr. Warburton propoſes to 
read: 6 
But more devout than this (fave our reſpefts) 


Have «ve not been; 


Dr. Johnſon prefers the conjecture of Sir Thomas Hanmer: 


But more dewout than this, in our reſpe7 5, 
I would read, with leſs violence, I think, to the text, though with the 


alteration of two words : 


But more devout than theſe are your reſpets 
Have we nit ſeen, TyYkwHITT. 


The difficulty I believe ariſes only from Shakſpeare's remarkable pofi- 


tion of his words, which may be thus conſtrued, - Hut wwe bawe not been 
more devout, or made a more ſerious matter of your letters and favours than 
theſe our reſpe ãs, or conſiderations and reckonings of them, are, and as 


we have juſt before ſaid, wve rated them in our maiden council at courtſhip y 
Ho 


nt jeſt, and courteſy. Tol L Fr. 


The old copies read—ccre, STEE VERS. 


7 We 
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Xing. Now, at the lateſt minute of the hour, 
Grant us your loves. a 

Prin. A time, methinks, too ſhort 
To make a world-without-end bargain in:“ 

No, no, my lord, your grace is perjur'd much, 
Full of dear guiltineſs; and, therefore, this, 
If for my love (as there is no ſuch cauſe) 

You will do avght, this ſhall you do for me: 
Your oath I will not truſt ; but go with ſpeed 
To ſome forlorn and naked hermitage, 

Remote from all the pleaſures of the world; 
There ſtay, until the twelye celeſtial ſigns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning : 
If this auſtere inſociable life 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood ; 
If froſts, and faſts, hard lodging, and thin weeds,# 
Nip not the gaudy bloſſoms of your love, 

But that it bear this trial, and laſt love; 
Then, at the expiration of the year, 

Come challenge, challenge me by theſe deſerts, 
And, by this virgin palm, now kiſſing thine, 

I will be thine; and, till that inſtant, ſhut 
My woeful ſelf up in a mourning houſe ; 
Raining the tears of lamentation, 

For the remembrance of my father's death, 

If this thou do deny, let our hands part ; 
Neither intitled in the other's heart. | 

King. If this, or more than this, I would deny, 

| To 

We ſhould read—gquete, efteem, reckon; though our old writers ſpel- 
ting by the ear, probably wrote—cote, as it was pronounced. JOHNSON. 

Core is only the old ſpelling of quote. So again, in our poet's Rape of 
Lucrece, 1594: : 

« Yea, the illiterate 
ce Will cete my loathed treſpaſs in my looks.“ Maronr. 

We did not guete em fo, is, wwe did not regard them as ſuch, So, in 

Hamlet: | 
«© I'm ſorry that with better heed and judgement 
© I had not quered him.” See Act II. ſc. i. STEEVENS. 

3 To make a world-without-end bargain in:] This fingular phraſe, 
which Shakſpeare borrowed probably from our liturgy, occurs again in his 
47th Sonnet. MaALoNE. 

and thin weeds, J is e. cloathing. MALONE« 
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To flatter up theſe powers of mine with reſt,3 
The ſudden hand of death cloſe up mine eye! 
Hence ever then my heart is in thy hreaſt. 
Biron, And what to me, my love ? and what to me ? 
Ro/. You muſt be purged too, your fins are rank; 
You are attaint with faults and perjury ; 
Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 
A twelvemonth ſhall you ſpend, and never reſt, 
But ſeek the weary beds of people fick.4 
Dum. But what to me, my love? but what to me? 
Kath. A wife -A beard, fair health, and honeſty ; 
With three-fold love I wifh.you all theſe three. 
Dum. O, ſhall I fay, I thank you, gentle wife? 
Kath. Not ſo, my lord ;—a twelvemonth and a day 
I'll mark no words that ſmooth-fac'd wooers ſay : 
Come when the king doth to my lady come,. 
Then, if I have much love, Fll give you ſome. 
Dum, I'll ſerve thee true and faithfully till then. 
Kath. Yet, ſwear not, leſt you be forſworn again, 
Long. What ſays Maria? - 
Mar, At the twelvemonth's end, 


I'll 
— more appoſite to the king's purpoſe fetter. Perhaps we may 
reads 


To flatter on theſe hours of time with ref; 

That is, I would not deny to live in the hermitage, to make the year of 
delay paſs in quiet. Jonnson. 

3 The folio and quarto, 1598, read —are rack'd, STEEVENS. 

i. e. extended c to the top of their bent.” 
Mr. Rowe and the ſubſequent editors read—are rank, MALONE. 

Rowe's emendation is every way juſtifiable. Things rank (not thoſe 
which are racked ) need purging, Beſides, Shakſpeare has uſed the ſame 
epithet on the ſame occaſion in Hamlet : 

- «KO! my offence is rank, it ſmells to heaven.” STEEVENS. 

+ Theſe fix verſes both Dr. Thirlby and Mr. Warburton concur to 
think ſhould be expunged; and therefore I have put them between 
crotchets : not that they were an interpolation, but as the author's 
draught, which he afterwards rejected. and executed the ſame thought a 
little lower with much more ſpirit and elegance. Shakſpeare is not to 
anſwer for the preſent abſurd repetition, but his actor- editors; who, 
thinking Roſaline's ſpeech too long in the ſecond plan, had abridg'd it to 
the lines above quoted ; but, in publiſhing the play, ſtupidly printed both 
the original ſpeech of Shakſpeare, and their own abridgement of it. 

THEOBALD, 


oy 
2 re ee — ”' 
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I'll change my black gown for a faithful friend. 

Long. I'Il ſtay with patience ; but the time is long. 
| Mar. Theliker you; few taller are fo young. 
| Biron. Studies my lady? miſtreſs, look on me, 
| Behold the window of my heart, mine eye, 

What humble ſuit attends thy anſwer there ; 
Impoſe ſome ſervice on me for thy love. 

Re. Oft have J heard of you, my lord Biron, 
Before I ſaw you: and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of compariſons, and wounding flouts ; 
Which you on all eſtates will execute, 

That lie within the mercy of your wit: 

To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain 
And, therewithal, to win me, if you pleaſe, 
8 the which J am not to be won) 

ou ſhall this twelvemonth term from day to day 
Viſit the ſpeechleſs ſick, and ſtill converſe 
With groaning wretches ; and your taſk ſhall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour 5 of your wit, 

To enforce the pained impotent to ſmile. 

Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat of death? 
It cannot be; it is impoſſible: 
Mirth cannot move a ſoul in agony. 

Rof. Why that's the way to choke a gibing ſpirit, 
Whoſe influence is begot of that looſe grace, 

Which ſhallow laughing heaters give to fools : 

A jeſt's proſperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it: then, if ſickly ears, 

Deaf'd with the clamours of their own dear groans,* 
Will hear your idle ſcorns, continue then, 

And I will have you, and that fault withal ; 

But, if they will not, throw away that ſpirit, 

And I ſhall find you empty of that fault, 


„„ — — — — * 


Right 
Fierce is vehement, rapid. SrEEV IXS. 
© Dear ſhould here, as in many other places, be dere, ſad, odious. 
Jon NSONs 
I believe dear in this place, as in many others, means only immediate, 
conſequential, So, already in this ſcene: 


full of dear guiltinelss STEEVENis 
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Right joyful of your reformation. 
Riron A twelvemonth ? well, befal what will befal, 
I'll jeſt a twelvemonth in an hoſpital. 
Prin. Ay, ſweet my lord; and fo I take my leave. 
[To the Kr N. 


King. No, madam: we will bring you on your way. 

Biron. Our wooing doth not end like an old play; 
1 hath not Jill : theſe ladies“ courteſy 

ighe well have made our {port a comedy. 

King, Come, fir, it wants a twelvemonth and a day, 
And then 'twill end, 

Biren, That's too long for a play. 


Enter AMA DO. 


Arm, Sweet majeſty, vouchſafe me. 
Prin. Was not that Hector? 

Dum. The worthy knight of Troy. 

Arm. 1 will kiſs thy royal finger, and take leave: I am 2 
yotary ; I have vowed to Jaquenetta to hold the plough for 
her ſweet love three years. Yar: moſt eſteemed greatneſs, 
will you hear the dialogue that the two learned men have 
compiled, in praiſe of the owl and the cuckoo ? it ſhould: 
have followed in the end of our ſhow. - 

King. Call them forth quickly, we will do fo, 

Arm, Holla! approach. 


Enter HoLlor EAN ES, NATHANIEL, Meru, Cos r ARD, 
and others, © 


This fide is Hiems, winter; this Ver, the ſpring; the one 
maintain'd by the owl, the other by the cuckoo. Ver, 


begin, 
SONG. 


6 The characters of Biron and Reſaline ſuffer much by compariſon with 
thoſe of Benedick and Beatrice. We know that Lowe's Labour's Loft was 
the elder performance; and as our author grew more experienced in dra- 
matic writing, he might have ſeen how much he could improve on his- 
own originals, To this circuraſtance, perhaps, we are indebted for the 
more perfect comedy of Much ado about Nothing. STEEVENS. 
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SONG. 


Spring. When da iſies pied," and wiolels blue, 

And lady-jmocks all fil ver-auhite, 
And cuckoo-buds 5 of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 
T he. cnckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus ſings he, 

uc too; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, -O word v, fear, 
Unpleaſing to a married ear! 


II. 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtranut, 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rocks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmacks, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocliis married men, for thus fings he, 
| Cuctoos; 
Cuckoo, cuc loo, O word of fear, 
Un plea fing to à married ear . 


Winter. 

7 The firſt lines of this ſong that were tranſpoſed, have been replaced 
by Mr. Theobald. Jon x sed. | 

o Gerard in his Herbal, 1597, ſays, that the flos cuculi cardamine, &c. 
are called © in Englith cuckoo-flozwers, in, Norfolk Canterbury-bells, and at 
Namprwich in Cheſhire laidie jmicks.”* Shakſpcare, however, might not, 
have been ſufficiently ſkilled in botany to be aware of this particular. 

Mr. Tollet has obſerved that Lyte in his Herbal, 1578 and 1579, re- 
marks, that cowſlips are in Frei ch, of ſome called caquu, prime vere, and 
brayes de cu. This he thinks will ſufficiently account for our author's 
cuckoo-buds, by which he ſuppoſes coww/lip buds to be meant; and further 
directs the reader to Cotgrave's Diclionary, under the articles—Cocu, and 
berbe 2 cg. STEEVENS. 

Cuckoo-buds muſt be wrong, I believe cowſlip-buds, the true reading. 

| FARMER, 

Mr. Whalley, the learned editor of Ben Jonſon's Works, many years 
ago propoſed to read crecus buds, The cuckoo- flower, he obſerved, could 
"not be called yello5wv, it rather approaching to the cglour of white, by 
which epithet, Cowley, who was himſelf no mean botaniſt, has diſtin- 
guifhed it: | 

Abague cardamine, &c. MAL ONE. 
Crocus bads 1s a phraſe wnknowa to naturaliſts and gardeners. 
| STEEVENS» 
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III. 


Winter, V ben icicles hang by the quall, o 

And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail ,* 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp'd, and ways be foul, 

T hen nightly fings the Haring owl, 

T o-vho ; 

Tu-whit, to-who, 3 a merry note, 


While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot.“ 


IV hex 


i. e. from the eaves of the thatch or other roofing, from which in the 
morning icicles are found depending in great abundance, after a night of 
froſt. 

Our author (whoſe images are all taken from nature) has a'luded in 
The Tempeſt, to the drops of water that aftec rain flow from ſuch cover- 
ings, in their natural unfrozen ſtate : 

His tears run down his beard, like winter's drops 

« From eves of reeds. MALONE. 

2 And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail, ] So, in King Henry VI. P. III. 
«« What time the ſhepherd, blowing of bis nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day or night.” MaLoxE, 

3 So, in Lyly's Mather Bombie : 
« To-wwhit, to-wheo the otole does ery. HorT WHITE. 

+ This word is yet uſed in Ireland, and ſignifies to Cum the pit. 

GoLDSMITH. 

So, in Marſton's What you Vill, 1607: —“ Faith, Doricus, thy 
brain boils, keel it, æeel it, or all the fat's in the fire.” STEEVENS. 

To keel the pot is certainly to cool it, but in a particular manner: it is ts 
Ur the pottage with the ladle to prevent the boiling over. FARMER. 
keel the fot ] i. e. cool the pot. The thing is, they mix their 
thicking of oatmeal and water, which they call lending the litting [or li- 
ebing ], and put it in the pot, when they ſet on, becauſe when the meat, 
pudding and turnips are all in, they cannot ſo well mix it, but 'tis apt to 
go into lumps z yet this method of theirs renders the pot liable to boil 
over at the firſt rifing. and every ſubſequent increaſe of the fire; to pre- 
vent which it becomes neceſſary for one to attend to cool it occaſionally, 
by lading it up frequently with a ladle, Which they call keeling the pot, and 
is indeed a greaſy office.” Gent. Mag. 1760. This account ſeems te 
be accurate. R1iTsS0N, 

To keel ſignifies to cool in general, without any reference to the kitchen. 

Mr. Lambe obſerves'in his notes on the ancient metrical Hiſtory of 
The Battle pf Flsddor, that it is a common thing in the North © for a maid 
ſervant ta take out of a boiling. pot a evbcer, i, e. a fall quantity, viz. a 


porringer 
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IV. 1 

When all aloud the wind dath blow, 

And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw,? | 
And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 


And Marian's noe looks red and raw, 
When roafted crabs hiſs in the bowwl,* 


Then nightly fings the flaring owl, 
e , 


Tu-whit, to-awho, a merry note, 

While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 
Arm. The words of Mercury are harſh after the ſongs of 
Apollo. You, that way; we, this way, [ Exennt," 


porringer or two of broth, and then to fill up the pot with cold water. 
The broth thus taken out, is called the hee/ing wheen, In this manner 
greaſy Joan keeled the pot.” STEEVENS. a 
Sa ſeems anciently to have meant, not as at preſent, a proverb, 2 
ſentence, but the whole tenor of any inſtructive diſcourſe. STEEvENS. 
5 Yet in As you like it, our author uſes this word in the ſenſe of a ſentence, 
or maxim: “ Dead ſhepherd, now I find thy ſaw of might, &c, It is, 
I believe, ſo uſed here. Matonz. * 
6 i. e. the wild apples, ſo called. STEZVENS. : 
The bowl muſt be ſuppoſed to be filled with ale; a toaſt and ſome ſpice 
and ſugar being added, what is called Lamb's wool is produced. 
Maronr, 
7 In this play, which all the editors have concurred tocenſure,and ſame have 
rejected as unworthy of our poet, it muſt be confeſſed that there are many 
paſſages mean, childiſh, and vulgar; and ſome which ought not to have 
been exhibited, as we are told they were, to a maiden queen. But there 
are ſcattered through the whole many ſparks of genius; nor is there any 
play that has more evident marks of the hand of Shakſpeare. JounsoN., 


ACTI. SCENE I. Page 417. 


This child of fancy, that Armado bigbt, &c.] This, as I have ſhown in 
the note in its place, relates to the tories in the books of chivalry. A few 
words, therefore, concerning their origin and nature, may not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader. As I don't know of any writer, who has given 
any tolerable account of this matter: and eſpecially as monſieur Huet, 
the biſhop of Avranches, who wrote a formal treatiſe of the Origin of 
Romances, has ſaid little or nothing of theſe in that ſuperficial work, For 
having brought down the account of Romances to the later Greeks, and 
entered upon thoſe compoſed by the barbarous weſtern writers, which 
have now the name of RE! almoſt appropriated to them, be puts the 

change 
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change upon his reader, and inſtead of giving us an account of theſe 
books of chivalry, one of the moſt curious and intereſting parts of the 
ſubject he promiſed to treat of, he contents himſelf with a long account 
of the poems of the Provincial writers, called likewiſe romances ; and ſo, 
under the equivogue of a common term, drops his proper ſubject, and en- 
tertains us with another, that had no relation to it more than in the 
name. | 

The Spaniards were of all others the fondeſt of theſe fables, as ſuiting 
beſt their extravagant turn to gallantry and bravery; which in time grew 
ſo exceſſive, as to need all the efficacy of Cervantes's incomparable ſatire 
to bring them back to their ſenſes. The French ſuffered an eaſier cure 
from their doCtor Rabelais, who enough diſcredited the books of chivalry, 
by only uſing the extravagant ſtories of its giants, &c. as a cover for an- 
ether kind of ſatire againſt the refined poluticks of his countrymen ; of which 
they were as much poſſeſſed as the Spaniards of their romantick bravery: 
a bravery our Shakſpeare makes their characteriſtic in this deſcription of 
a Spanith gentleman : 

A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny: 

This child of fancy, that Armads bight, 

For interim to our ſtudies, ſhall relate, 

In high-born words, the worth of many a knight, 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate.“ 

The ſenſe of which is to this effect: This gentleman, ſays the ſpeaker, 
ſpall relate to us the celebrated ſtorias recorded in the old romances, and in their 
very flile, Why he ſays from. tatuny Spain, is b:ciuſe theſe romances, 
being cf the Spaniſh original, the heroes and the icene were generally of 
that country. He ſays, J in the world's debate, b-cauſe the ſubjects of 
thoſe romances were the cruſades of the European Chriſtians againſt the 
Saracens of Alia and Africa. 

Jndeed, the wars of the Chriſtians againſt the Pagans were the general 
ſubject of the romances of chivalry, They all ſeem to have had their 
ground-work in two fabulous monkiſh hiſtorians: the one, who under the 
name of Turpin, archbiſhop of Rheims, wrote the Hiſtory and Atchie ve- 
ments of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers; to whom, inſtead of his 
father, they aſſigned the taſk of driving the Saracens but of France and 
the ſouth parts of pain: the other, our Geoffry of Monmouth. 

Two of thoſe peers, whom the old romances have rendered moſt fa- 
mous, were Oliver and Rowland. Hence Shakſpeare makes Alengon, in 
the firſt part of Henry VI. ſay; Froy ſſard, a countryman of ours, re- 

cords, 


From tazuny Spain, &c.)} This paſſape may, as Dr. Warburton i nes, be in 
allufon to the Spaniſh Romances, of which ſeveral were extant in Engliſh, and very 
ular at the time this play was written. Such, for inflance, as Amadis, de Gaule, 
n Bellianis, Palmerin d'Oliuva, Palmerin of Engiand, the Mirrour of Kmightbeod, 
cr. But he is egregiouly miſtaken in aferting that the heroes and the ſcene 
were generally of that country,“ which, in fad, (except in an inſtance or two 
nothing at all to the preſent purpoſe) is never the cafe, If the words /oft in tbe 
world's debate will bear the editor's conſiruction, there are certainly many books of 
chivalry on the ſudject. I cannet, however, think that Shakipeare was particularly 
converſant in works of this deſcription : But, indeed, the alternately rhyming parts, 
at leaſt, of the preſent play are — by an inſerior hand; the remains, 20 
doubt, of the old plarſorm: RIT SON. 
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cords, England all Olivers and Rowlands bred, during the time Edward 
the third did reign.” In the Spaniſh romance of Bernardo del Car pio, and 
in that of Ronceſwalles, the feats of Roland are recorded under the name 
of Roldan el encantador; and in that of Pa/merin de Oliva, x or ſimply Oli- 
vn, thoſe of Oliver: for Oliva is the ſame in Spanith as Olivier is in 
French. The account of their exploits is in the higheſt degree monſtrous 
and extravagant, as appears from the judgement paſſed upon them by the 
prieſt in Don Quixote, when he delivers the knight's library to the ſecu- 
lar arm of the houſe-keeper, © Eccetuando a un Bernardo del Carpio que 
anda por ay, y a otro Ilamado Ronceſvalles; que eſtos en llegando a mis 
manos, an de eſtar en las de la ama, y dellas en las del fuego fin remiſſion 
alguna. + And of Oliver he ſays, © eſſa Oliva ſe haga luego raxas, y 
ſe queme, que aun no quedsn della las cenizas.” } The reaſonableneſs 
of this ſentence may be partly ſeen from one ſtory in the Bernardo del 
Carpio, which tells us, that the cleft called Roldan, to be ſeen in the 
ſummit of an high mountain in the kingdom of Valencia, near the town of 
Alicant, was made with a fingle back. ftroke of that hero's broad- ſword. 
Hence came the proverbial expreſſion of aur plain and ſenſible anceſtors, 
who were much cooler eaders of theſe extravagancies than the Spaniards, 
of giving one a Rowland for bis Oliver, that is of matching one impoſlible 
lye with another: as, in French, faire le Roland means, to ſwagger, This 
driving the Saracens out of France and Spain, was, as we fay, the ſubje& 
of the elder romances, And the firſt that was printed in Spain was the 
famous Amadis de Gaula, of which the inquiſitor prieft ſays: © ſegun he 
oydo dezir, eſte libro fue el primero de Cavallerias qui ſe imprimio en Eſ- 
pana, y todos los-demas an tomado principio y origen deſte;“ & and for 
which he humourouſly condemns it to the fire, coma 2 Dogmatazador de 
una ſecta tan mala. When this ſubje& was well exhauſted, the affairs of 
Europe afforded them another of the ſame nature. For after that the 
weſtern parts had pretty well cleared themſelves of theſe inhoſpitable 
gueſts, by the excitements of the popes, they carried their arms againſt 
them into Greece and Afia, to ſupport the Byzantine empire, and recover 
the holy ſepulchre. This gave birth to a new tribe of romances, which 
we may call of the ſecond race or claſs. And as Amadis de Gayla was at 
the head of the firſt, ſo, correſpordently to the ſubject, Anadis de Gracia 
was at the head of the latter. Hence it is, we find, that Trebizonde is as 
celebrated in theſe remances as Ronceſvalles is in the other. It may be 
worth obſerving, that the two famous Italian epic poets, Arioſto and Taſſo, 
have borrowed, from each of theſe claſſes of old romances, the ſcenes and 
ſubjects of their ſeveral ſtories: Ariofto chookng the firſt, the Saracens in 


Dr. Warburton is quite miſtaken in deriving Oliver from (Palmerin de) Oliva, 
which is utterly incompatible with the genius of the Spaniſh language. The od 
romance, of which Oliver was the hero, i» entitled in Speniſh, ©*+ Hifiari2s de los 
nobles Cavalleros Oliveros de Caftilla, y Artus de Algabe, in fol. en Valiadolid, 
1501, in fol. en Sevilla, 1507;” and in French thus, „ Hitoire d'Olivier de Caſtille, 
& Artus VAlgarbe ſon loyal compagnon, & de Heleine, Fille au Roy d' Angleterre, &. 
tranſlatee dd Latin par Phil. Kamus, in fol. Gorhique,” It has alſo appeared in 
Engliſh, See Ames's Typograph, p. 94. 47, PERCY, 

B. i. e. 6. : 7 ? Ibid, 9 Ibid, 
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France and Spain; and Taſſo, the latter, the Cruſade againſt them in Aſia ? 
Arioſto's hero being Orlando, or the French Reland: for as the Spaniards, 
by one way of tranſpoſing the letters, had made it Reldan, ſo the Italians, 
by another, make it Orland. 

The main ſubject of theſe fooleries, as we have ſaid, had its original 
in Turpin's famous Hiſtory of Charlemagne and his Twelve Pecrs, Nor 
were the monſtrous embelliſhments of enchantments, &c. the in- 
vention of the romancers, but formed upon eaſtern tales, brought thence 
by travellers from their cruſades and pilgrimages; which indeed have a 
caſt peculiar to the wild imaginations of the eaſtern people. We have a 
proof of this in the travels of Sir John Maundeville, whoſe exceſſive 
ſuperſtition and credulity, together with an impudent monkiſh addition to 
his genuine-work, have made his veracity thought much worſe of than it 
deſerved. This voyager, ſpeaking of the iſle of Cos in the Archipelago, 
telis the following ſtory of an enchanted dragon. “ And alſo a zonge man, 
that wiſt not of the dragoun, went out of the ſchipp, and went through 
the ile, till that he cam to the caſtelle, and cam into the cave; and went 
ſo longe till that he fond a chambre, and there he ſaughe a damy ſelle, that 
kembed hire hede, and lokede in a myrour : and ſche hadde moche tre- 
Toure abouten hire: and he trowed that ſche hadde bes a comoun woman, 
that dwelled there to receive men to folye. And he abode till the damy- 
ſelle ſaughe the ſchadewe of him in the myrour. And ſche turned hire 
toward him, and aſked him what he wolde. And he ſeyde, he wolde ben 
hire limman or paramour. And ſche aſked him, if that he were a 
knyghte, And he ſayde, nay. And then ſche ſayde, that he might not 
ben hire limman. But ſche bad him gon azen unto his felowes, and 
make him knyghte, and come azen upon the morwe, and ſche ſcholde 
come out of her cave before him; and thanne come and kyſle hire on the 
mowth and have nodrede, For I ſchalle do the no maner harm, alle be it 
that thou ſee me in lykeneſs of a dragoun, For thoghe thou ſee me hide- 
ouſe and horrible to loken onne, I do the to wytene that it is made be en- 
chauntement. For withouten doubte, I am none other than thou ſeeſt 
now, a woman; and herefore drede the noughte. Ard zyf thou kyſſe 
me, chou fchalt have all this treſoure, and be my lord, and lord alfo of all 
that iſle, And he departed,” &c. p. 29, 30, ed. 1725. Here we ſee the 
very ſpirit of a romance adventure. 1 his hone# traveller believed it all, 
and ſo, it ſeems did the people of the iſle, “ And ſome men ſeyne (ſays 
ke) that in the iſl- of Lango is zit the doughtre of Ypocras in forme and 
Ivkeneſſe of a gret dragoun, that is an hundred fadme in lengthe, as men 
ſeyn: for I have not ſeen hire. And they of the iſles callen hire, lady 
of the and.“ We are not to think then, theſe kind of ſtories, believed 
by pilgrims and tra ellers, would have leſs credit either with the writers 
or readers of romances: which humour of the times therefore may well 
account for their birth and favourable reception in the world. 

The othet monkiſk hiſtorian, who upplied the romancers with ma- 
terials, was our Geoffry of Monmo.th. For it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that theſe children of fancy (as Shak eare in th place quoted above, 
finely calls them, inſi 1vating that fan) hath Its infancy as well 9 
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1 bord, ) ſhould ſtop“ in the midit of ſo extraordinary a career, or confine 
= themſelves within the liſts of the terra firma. From him therefore the 

"3% Spaniſh romances took the ſtory of the Britiſh Arthur, and the knights 
of his round table, his wife Gueniver, and his conjurer Merlin, But 
ſtill it was the ſame ſubject, (eſſential to books of chivalry,) the wars 
by. of Chriſtians againſt Infidels. And, whether it was by blunder or de- 
4 fign, they changed the Saxons into Saracens, I ſuſpect by deſign; for 
chivalry without a Saracen was ſo very lame and imperfe& a thing, that 
even the wooden image, which turned round on an axis, and ſerved the 
knights to try their ſwords, and break their lances upon, was call-d by the 


Italians and Spaniards, Saracind and Sarazino; ſo cloſely were theſe two 
ideas connected. 


ö 
i In theſe old romances there was much religious ſuperſtition mixed 
a with their other extravagancies; as appears even from their very names 
and titles. The ſuſt romance of Launcelot of the Lake and King Arthur 
| and his Knights, is called the Hiſtory of Saint Greaal. This ſaint Greaal 
a a was the famous relick of the holy blood pretended to be collected into a 
a It veſſel by Joſeph of Arimathea. So another is called Kyrie Eleiſon of 
: X Montauban. For in thoſe days Deuteronomy and Paralipomenen were 
9 ALES ſuppoſed to be the names of holy men. And as they made ſaints of the 
af knights-errant, ſo they made knights-errant of their tutelary ſaints; and 
be each nation advanced its own into the order of chivalry. Thus every 
" thing in thoſe times being either a ſaint or a devil, they never wanted for 
* the marvellous. In the old romance of Launcelot of the Lake, we 
4 have the doctrine and diſcipline of the church as formally delivered as in 
Bellarmine himſelf, « Li confeſſion (ſays the preacher) ne vaut rien ſi 
" le ceur n'eſt repentant; et ſi tu es moult & eloigne de l'amour de noſtre 
3 Seigneur, tu ne peus eſtre recorde fi non par trois choſes: premierement 
80 par la con feſſion de bouche; ſecondement par une contrition de cœur; 
44 tiercement par peine de cœur, & par oeuvre d'aumone & charite, Telle 
x eſte la droite voye d'aimer Dieu. Or va & ſi te confeſſe en cette maniere 
7 & recois la diſcipline des mains de tes confeſſeurs, car c'eſt le ſigne de 
4 merite. - Or mande le roy ſes eveſques, dont grande partie avoit en Pott, 


15 & vinrent tous en ſa chapelle. Le roy vint devant eux tout nud en 
= pleurant, & tenant ſon plein point de vint menuẽs verges, ſi les jetta de- 
I, $1 vant eux, & leur dit en ſoupirant, qu'ils priſſent de luy vengeance, car je 


= ſuis le plus vil pecheur, &c.—Apres prinſt diſcipline & d'eux & moult - 
In doucement la receut.” Hence we find the divinity lectures of Don 
= Quixote and the penance of his 'ſquire, are both of them in the ritual of 
1 chivalry. Laſtly, we find the knight-errant, after much turmoil to him. i 
40 . ſelf, and diſturbance to the world, frequently ended his courſe, like Charles | 
- V. of Spain, in a monaſtery; or turned hermit, and became a ſaint 5 
vell Qz = 
na- ® « For it is not to be ſuppoſed, that theſe Children of Fancy, as Ehakfpeare calls 
ed, rg 2 there'y that fancy bath its in/ancy as Twill as manhoody” ſhould 
p „e. 
ve, 1 Went conceive how Shakſpe:re, by calling Armado the Child of Fancy, inſinu- 
an- ates that fancy hath its infancy as well as manhood, The ſhowing that a woman 


had a child, would be a ſtranze way of proving her in her infancy,--Py calling 
Armado the Child of Fancy, Shakſpeare means only to deſcribe him as 8 
; 3+ ASN 
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in good earneſt. And this again will let us into the ſpirit of thoſe dia- 
logues between Sancho and his maſter, where it is gravely debated whether 
he ſhould not turn ſaint or archbiſhop. 

There were ſeveral cauſes of this ſtrange jumble of nonſenſe and reli. 
gion. As firſt, the nature of the ſubject, which was a religious war or 
cruſade: ſecondly, the quality of the firſt writers, who were religious 
men; and thirdly, the end of writing many of them, which was to carry 
on a religious purpoſe. We learn, that Clement V. interdicted juſts 
and tournaments, becauſe he underſtood they had much hindered the 
cruſade decreed in the council of Vienna. Torneamenta ipſa & haſti- 
ludia five juxtas in regnis Franciæ, Angliæ & Almanniæ, & allis nonnullis 
provineis, in quibus ea conſue vere frequentiùs exerceri, ſpecialiter inter- 
dixit.*”” Extrav. de Torneamentis C. unic, temp. Ed. I. Religious men, I 
conceive, therefore, might think to forward the deſign of the cruſades by 
turning the fondneſs for tilts and tournaments into that channel. Hence 
we ſee the books of knight-errantry ſo full of folemn juſts and tornea- 
ments held at Trebizonde, Bizance, Tripoly, &c. Which wiſe project, 
] apprehend, it was Cervantes's intention to ridicule, where he makes 
his knight purpoſe it as the beſt means of ſubduing the Turk, to aſſemble 
all the knights-errant together by proclamation.® Warmur Ton. 

It is generally agreed, I believe, that this long note of Dr. Warburton's 
is, at leaſt, very much miſplaced. There is not a ſingle paſſage in the 
character of Armado, that has the leaſt relation to any flory in any romance 
of chivalry, With what propriety therefore a diſſertation on the origin and 
nature of thoſe romarces is here introduced, I cannot ſee; and I ſhould 
humbly adviſe the next editor of Shakſpeare to omit it, That he may 
have the leſs ſcruple upon that head, I ſhall take this opportunity of 
throwing out a few remarks, which, I think, will be ſufficient to 
ſhow, that the learned writer's hypotheſis was formed upon a very haſty 
and imperfe& view of the ſubject. | 

At ſetting out, in order to give a greater value to the information 
which is to follow, he tells us, that no other writer has given any tolerable 
account of this matter; and particularly,—that . Monſieur Huet, the 
biſhop of Avranches, who wrote a formal treatiſe of the Origin of , Romances, 
bas ſaid little or nothing of theſe Al books of chivalry] in that ſuperficial 
werd. The fact is true, that Monfieur Huet has ſaid very little of Ro- 
mances of chivalry ; but the imputation, with which Dr. W. proceeds to 
load him of —** putting the change upon bis reader, and “% dropping bis pro- 
per ſubje** for another, that bad no relation to it more than in the name,” 
is unfounded, 

It appears plainly from Huet's introductory addreſs to De Segrais, that 
his object was to give ſome account of thoſe romances which were then 
popular in France, ſuch as the Affrie of D'Urfe, the Grand Cyrus of De 
Scuderi, &c. He defines the Romances of which he means to treat, to 
be ( fictions des awantures amauren ſes; and he excludes epic poems from 
the number, becauſe “ Enfin les poemes ont pour ſujet une ation militaire 
ou politique, et ne traitent d amour que far occaſion; les Romans au contraire 
ent Pamour four fuget principal, et ne traitent la politique et la 3 far 

incracnt, 
® See Part II. I. 5. c. 1. 
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incident. Je parle des Romans reguliers; car la plipart des vieux Remans 
Frangois, Italiens, et Eſpagnols ſont bien moins amoureux que militaires. After 
this declaration, ſurely no one has a right to complain of the author for 
not treating more at large of the old romances of chivalry, or to ſtigmatiſe 
his work as ſuperficial, upon account of that omiſſion. I ſhall have occa- 
fion to remark below, that Dr. W. who, in turning over this ſuperficial 
#vork, (as he is pleaſed to call it,) ſeems to have ſhut his eyes againſt 
every ray of good ſenſe and juſt obſervation, has condeſcended to borrow 
from a it very groſs miſtake, 

Dr. W's own poſitions, to the ſupport of which his ſubſequent facts 
and arguments might be expected to apply, are two; 1. That Romances of 
chivalry being of Sganiſb original, the beroes and the ſcene were generally of 
that country; 2. That the ſubject of theſe romances <vere the cruſades of the 
European Chi iſtians againſt the Saracens of Aſia and Africa. The firſt poſi- 
tion, being complicated, ſhould be divided into the two following; 1. That 
romances of chivalry were of Spaniſh original; 2. That the heroes and the 
ſcene of them Were generally of that country. 

Here are therefore three poſitions, to which I ſhall ſay a few words in 
their order; but I think it proper to pre miſe a fort of definition of a Ro- 
mance of Chivalry. If Dr. W. had done the ſame, he muſt have ſeen 
the hazard of ſyſtematizing in a ſubject of ſuch extent, upon a cu ſory 
peruſal of a few modern books, which indeed ought not to have been 
quoted in the diſcuſſion of a queſtion of antiquity. | 

A romance of chivalry therefore, according to my notion, is any fabu- 
lous narration, in verſe or proſe, in which the principal characters are 
knights, conducting themſelves in their ſeveral ſituations and adventures, 
agreeably to the inſtitutions and cuſtoms of Chivalry. Whatever names 
the characters may bear, whether hiſtorical or fictitious, and in whatever 
country, or age, the ſcene of the action may be laid, if the actors are re- 
preſented as knights, I ſhould call ſuch a fable a Romance of Chivalry. 

I am not aware that this definition is more comprehenſive than it ought 
to be: but, let it be narrowed ever ſo much; let any other be ſubſtituted 
in its room; Dr. W's firſt poſition, that romances of chivalry were of 
Spanifh original, cannot be maintained. Monſieur Huet would have taught 
him better. He ſays very truly, that les plus vicux, of the Spaniſh 
romances, „ ſont poſtericurs d nos Triſtans et 4 nos Lancelots, de quelques 
centaines d' annetm. Indeed the fact is indiſputable. Cervantes, in a paſ- 
ſage quoted by Dr. W. ſpeaks of Amadis de Gaula (the firſt four books) 
as the firſt book of chivalry printed in Spain. Though he ſays only printed, 
it is plain that he means written. And indeed there is no good reaſon 
to believe that Amadis was written long before it was printed, It is un- 
neceſſary to enlarge upon a ſyſtem, which places the original of romances 
of chivalry in a nation, which has none to produce older than the art of 
printing. 

Dr. W. 's ſecond poſition, that the heroes and the ſcene of theſe romances were 
generally of the country of Spain, is as unfortunate as the former. Who- 
ever will take the ſecond volume of Du Freſnoy's Bibliot begue des Romans, 
and look over his lifts of. Romans de Cbevalerie, will ſee that not one of 
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the celebrated heroes of the old romances was a Spaniard. With refpe& 
| to the general ſcene of ſuch irregular and capricious fiftions, the writers 
j of which were uſed, literally, to « give to airy nothing, a local habitation 
and a name, 1 am ſenfible of the impropriety of aſlerting any thing 
politively, without an accurate examination of many more of them than 
have fallen in my way. I think, however, 1 might venture to aſſert, in 
direct contradiction to Dr. W. that the ſcene of them was not gencraliy in 
Spain, My own notion is, that it was very rarely there; except in thoſe 
few romances which treat expreſsly of the affair at Ronce ſvalles. 

His /aft poſition, that the ſubjef? of theſe romances were the eruſades of the 
European Chriſtians againſt the Saracens of Aſia and Africa, might be ad- 
mitted with a ſmall amendment, If it ſtood thus; the ſubz. 5f ſome, er 
a few, cf beſe romances were the cruſades, & c. the poſition would have 

een incontrovertible ; but then it would not have been either new, or 
fit to ſupport a ſyſtem, 


After this ſtate of Dr. W."s hypotheſis, one muſt be curious to ſee 


what he himſelf has offered in proof of it. Upon the ww +} poſitions 3 | 
he ſays not one word: I ſuppoſe he intended that they ſhould be received 2 
as axioms. He begins his illuſtration of his third poſition, by repeating it 3 
(with a little change of terms, for a reaſon which will appear.) 4 Inde. d * 


the wars of the Chriſtians againſt the Pagans were the general ſubject of the 
romances of chivalry, They all ſcem te have bad their ground-work in t2v9 
Fabulous monkiſh biſtorians, the one, ⁊ube, under the name of Turpin, arckbiſ>op 
of Rheims, wrote che Hiſtory and Atchievements of Charlemagne and his 
twelve Peers; the other, cur Geoffry of Monmouth.” Here we ſee the 
F reaſon for changing the terms of cruſades and Saracens into wars and Pa- 
| | gens for, though the expedition of Charles into Spain, as related by the 2 
1 ſeudo-Turpin, might be called a cruſade againſt the Saracens, yet, un- 8 
1 luckily, our Geoffry has nothing like a cruſade, nor a ſingle Saracen in 20 
| ' his whele hiſtory ; which indeed ends before Mahomet was born. I muſt 3 
4 obſerve too, that the ſpeaking of Turpin's hiſtory under the title of “ h Y 
. Hiſtery of the Atebiewements of Cbarlemagne and bit twelve Peers,“ is inac- 
| : curate and unſcholarlike, as the fiftion of a limited number of twelve 
| peers is of a much later date than that hiſtory. | 
[1 However, the ground-work of the romances of chivalry being thus 


— 


| marked out and determined, one might naturally expect ſome account of 
[ the firſt builders and their edifices; but inſtead of that we have a digreſ- 
1 ſion upon Oliver and Roland, in which an attempt is made to ſay ſome- 
. thing of thoſe two famous characters, not from the old romances, but 
i from Sbakſpeare, and Don Quixote, and ſome modern Spaniſh romances. 
4 My learned friend, the dean of Carliſle, has taken notice of the ſtrange 
miſtake of Dr. W. in ſuppoſing that the feats of Oliver were recorded 
under the name of Palmerin de Oliva ; a miſtzke, into which no one could 
have fallen, who had read the firſt page of the book. And I very much F 
ſuſpect that there is a miſtake, though of leſs magnitude, in the aſſertion, : 
that, “ in the Spaniſh romance of Bernardo del Carpio, and in that of ; 
Ronceſvalles, tbe feats of Roland are recorded under the name of Roldan el 
Encantador. Dr. W.'s authority for this aſſertion was, I Rm 
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following paſſage of Cervantes, in the firſt chapter of Don Quixote. 
« Mejor eſtava con Bernardo del Carpio porque en Ronceſwa:les aria muerto d. 
Roldan el Encantado, waliendoſe de la induſtria de Hercules, quando abog) 4 
Anteon el hijo de la Tierra entre los bragos.” Where it is obſ-ryable, that 


Cervantes does not appear to ſpeak ot more than one romance; he calls 


Roldan el encantado, aud not el encantador z and moreover the word encane 
tado is not to be underſtood as an addition to Roldan's name, but merely. 
as a participle, expreſſing that he was enchanted, or made invulnerable by 
enchantment, 

But this is aſmall matter. And perhaps encantador may be an error of the 
pre ſs for encantads, From this digreſſion Dr. W. returns to the ſubject of 
the old romances in the following manner, „ This driving the Saracens 
out of France and Spain, was, as we ſay, the ſubject of the e der romances, 
Aud ths firſt that was printed in Spain wwas the famrmus Amadis de Gaula. 
According to all common rules of conſtruction, I think che latter ſentezce 
mult be underſtood to imply, that Amadis de Gaula was one of the elder ro- 


mances, and that the ſubje of it was the driving of the Saracens cut of 


France and Spain; whereas, for the reaſons already given, Amadis, in 
compariſon with many other romances, muſt be conſidered as a very mo- 
dern one; and the ſubject of it has not the leaſt connection with any driving 
of the Saracens whatſoever. But what follows is ſtill more extraordinary. 
« When this ſubjeft was well exhauſted, the affairs of Europe afforded them 
another of the ſame nature. Fir after that the weſtern parts bad pretty well 
cleared tbemſe. ves of theſe inboſpitable gueſts; by the excitements f the popes, 
they carried their arms againſt them into Gre:ce and Aji:, to ſupport the By- 
zantine empire, and recover the boly ſepulchre, This gave birth to a new tribs 
of romances, which ve may call of the ſecond race or claſs. And as Amadis 
de Oaula ao, at the head of the firſt, ſo, correſpondently to the ſub ja, Amadis 


de Gracia was at the bead of the latter. It is impoſſible I apprehend, ta 


refer this ſub ject to any antecedent but that in the paragraph laſt quoted, 
viz. the driving cf the Saracens out of France and Spain. So that, accord- 
ing to one part of the hypotheſis here laid down, the ſubjeR of the driving 
the Saracens out of France and Spain, was well exhauſted by the old romances 
(with Amadis de Gaula at the head of them) before the Cruſades ; the 
firſt of which is generally placed in the year 1395 and, according to the 
latter part, the cruſades happened in the interval between Amadis de Gaula, 
and Amadis de Gre'ia; a ſpace of twenty, thirty, or at moſt fifty years, 
to be reckoned backwards from the year 1032: in which year an edition 
of Amadis de Gracia is mentioned by Du Freſnoy. What induced Dr. W. 
to place Amadis de Græcia at the head of ix fon race or claſs of romances, 
I cannot gueſs. The fact is, that Amadis de Gracia is no more concerned 
in ſupporting the Byzantine empire, and recovering the boly ſ'pulchre, than 
Amadis de Gaula in driving the Saracens out France and Spain. And a: 
ſtill more pleaſant circumitance is, that Amadis de Græcia, through more 
than nine tenths of his hiſtory, is himſelf a declared Pagan. 

And here ends Dr. W. 's account of the old romances of chivalry, which. 
he ſuppoſes to have had their ground-work in Turpin's hiſtory. Before 
he proceeds to the others, which had their ground-work in our Geoffry,. 
he interpoſes a curious ſolution of a puzzling queſtion concerning the 
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origin of lying in romances.— Nor were the monſtrous embelliſhments of en- 
chantments, &c, the invention of the romancers, but formed upon eaſtern tales, 
brought thence by travellers from their cruſades and pilgrimages; which indeed 
bave a caſt peculiar to the wwild imaginations of the eaſtern people. We bave a 
froof of this in the Travels of Sir Fo Maundewile.“ — He then gives us a 
ſtory of an enchanted dragon in the iſle of Cos, from Sir J. Maundevile, 
who wrote his Travels in 1356; by way of prozf}, that the tales of en- 
chantments, &c. which had been current here in romances of chivalry 
for above two hundred years before, were brought by travellers from the 
Eaſt! The proof is certainly not concluſive, On the other hand, I be- 
lieve it would be eaſy to ſhow, that, at the time when romances of chi- 
valry began, our Europe had a very ſufficient ſtock of lies of her own 
growth, to furniſh materials for every variety of monſtrous embe!liſþ- 
ment. At moſt times, I conceive, and in moſt countries, imported lies are 
rather for luxury than neceſſity, 

Dr. W. comes now to that other ground-work of the old romances, our 
Geeffry of Monmouth, And him he diſpatches very ſhortly, becauſe, as has 
been obſerved before, it is impoſſible to find any thing in him to the pur- 

oſe of cruſades, or Saracens, Indeed, in treating of Spaniſh romances, 
t muſt be quite unneceſſary to ſay much of Geoffry, as, whatever they 
have of te Britiſh Arthur and bis conjurer Merlin,“ is of fo late a fa- 
brick, that, in all probability, they took it from the more modern Italian 
romances, and not from Geeffry's own book. As to the doubt, N bether 


it vas by blunder or deſign that they changed the Saxons to Saracens,"* 1 ſhouid, 


wi ſh to poſtpone the cot fid ration of it, till we have ſome Spaniſh romance 
de fore us, in which king Artbar is introduced carrying on a war againit 
Saracens. R | 

And thus, I think, I have gone through the ſeveral fats and argu. 
ments, which Dr. W. has advanced in ſupport of his third poſition. In 
ſupport of his u firſt poſitions, as I have obſerved already, he has faid 
nothing; and indeed nothing can be ſaid, The remainder of his note 
contains another hypotheſis concerning the ſtrange jumble of nonſenſe and re- 
ligion in the old romances, which I ſhall not examine. The reader, I pre- 
ſume, by this time is well aware, that Dr. W,*s information upon this 
lubje is to be received with caution. I ſhalt only take a little notice of 
one or two facts, with which he ſets out.—““ In theſe old romances there 


zwa much religious ſuperſtition mixed with thar ether extravagancies z as ap- 


fears even from their very names and titles. The firſt romance of Launcelot 
of the Lale and King Arthur and his Knights, is called the Hiſtory of Saint 
Graal.—So another is called Kyrie eleiſon of Montauban. For in thoſe days 
Deuteronemy and Paraliprmenon were ſuppoſed to be tbe names of boly men. — 
J believe no one, who has ever looked into the common romance of king 


Arthur, will be of opinion, that the part relating to the Saint Graa! was 


the firſt romance of Lancelot of the Lake and King Arthur and bis Knights. 
And as to the other ſuppoſed to be called Xyrie eleiſon of Montauban, there 
is no reaſon to believe that any romance with that title ever exiſted, This 
is the miſtake, which, as was hinted above, Dr. W. appears to have bor- 
xowed from Huet, The reader will judge. Huet is giving an account 175 
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the romances in Don Quixote's library, which the curate and barber 
faved from the flames. —*(Ceux gu ils jugent dignes d etre gardez ſont les 
quatre livres d'Amadis de Gaule,—Palmerin d' Angleterre, — Don Be- 
lianis; le miroir de chevalerie; Tirante le Blanc, et Kyrie <leifon de 
Montauban (car au bon wieux temps on croyoit que Kyrie eleiſen et Paralipome- 
non etoient les noms de queiques ſaints) ou les ſubtilitez de la Damoiſelle Pla'fire 
de-ma-wvie, et les tromperies de la Veuve repoſce, ſont fort louces,” —It is 
plain, I think, that Dr. W. copied what he ſays of Kyrie eleiſon of Montau- 
ban, as well as the witticiſm in his laſt ſentence, from this paiſage of Huet, 
though he has improved upon his original by introducing a faint Deuterons- 
my, upon what authority I know not. It is ſtill more evident (from the 
paſſage of Cervantes, which is quoted below®) that Huet was miſtaken in 
ſuppoſing Kyrie dieiſun de Montauban to be the name of a ſeparate romance. 
He might as well have made La Damoiſelle Plaiſir-de-ma-wie and La Veuve 
repoſee the names of ſ-parate romances. All three are merely chatacters 
in the romance of Tirante le Blanc. — And ſo much for Dr. W.*s account 
of the origin and nature of romances of chivalry, TyzwaiTrT. 

No future editor of Shakſpeare will, I believe, readily conſent to omit 
the diſſertation here examined, though it certainly has no more relation to 
the play before us, than to any other of our author's dramas. Mr. Tyre 
whitt*s judicious obſervations upon it have given it a value which it cer» 
tainly had not before; and, I think, I may venture to forete!l, that Dr. 
Warburton's futile performance, like the piſmire which Martial tells us 
was accidentally incruſted with amber, will be ever preſerved, for the 
ſake of the admirable comment in which it is now enſhrined. 
que fuerat vit contempta manente, 

Funceribus facta eſt nunc pretioſa ſuis, MALoNE. 


Don Quix. lib, 1, c. 6, „ Valame Dios, dixo el Cura, dando una gran voz, q de 
ae qui efte Ji ante el Blanco! Dad nele acai, compedre, que h go cuenta que he hal- 
lado en el un teſoro de contento, y unt mina de patſatiempos, ui e//a Don Aufi 
eigyſon de Montalwan, valeroſo Cavaliero, y ſu hernauo 'Fomas de Montalvan, y el 
Cavallero Fonfeca, con la batalla que ct vatiente Detriante (r. de Tiraate] bizo con 
el alano, y las azgudezas de la Donzelia Plazer de mi wide, con los amor ei y embuſles 
de la wwuda Repoſada, y la Senora Emperatriz, enamorado de Hip polito fu ef utero.” 

Aqui eſtd Don 12 &/on, &c. HERE, i. e. in tbe romance Tirame ei Slauco, u 
Dor: <Jdiritley,ſons ww 
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%% The reader will find a diſtinct epitome of the novels from which 
the ſtory of this play is ſuppoſed to be taken, at the concluſion of the 
notes. It ſhould however be remembered, that if our poet was at all in- 
debted to the Italian noveliſts, it muſt have been through the medium of 
ſome old tranſlation, which has hitherto eſcaped the reſearches of his 
m- ſt induſtrious editors. 

It appears from a paſſage in Stephen Goſſon's cb of Abuſe, &c. 1579, 
that a play, comprehending the diſtinct plots of Shakſpeare's Merchant of 
Venice, had been exhibited long before he commenced a writer, viz, 
„% (The Jew ſhown at the Bull, repreſenting the greedineſſe of worldly 
chooſers, and the bloody minds of uſurers. „ Theſe plays, ſays Goſſon, 
(for he mentions others with 3 are goode and ſweete plays, & c. It is 
therefore not improbable that Shakſpeare new-wrote his piece, on the 
model already mentioned, and that the elder performance, being inferior, 
was permitted to drop ſilently into oblivion. 

This play of Skakſpeare had been exhibited before the year 1598, as 
appears from Meres's Wits Treaſury, where it is mentioned with eleven 
more of our author's pieces. It was enter'd on the books of the Stationersꝰ 
Company, Fuly 22, inthe ſame year. It could not havebeen printed earlier, 
becauſe it was not yet licenſed. The old ſong of Gernutus the Few of 
Venice, is publiſhed by Dr. Percy in the firſt volume of his Reliques of an- 
cient Engliſh Poetry : and the ballad intituled, The Murtberous lyfe and ter- 
rible death of the rich Fewwe of Malta; and the tragedy on the ſame ſubject, 
were both entered on the Stationers' books, May 1594. STEEVENS. 

The ſtory was taken from an old tranſlation of 7he Geſta Romanorum, 
firſt printed by Wynkyn de Worde. The book was very popular, and 
Shakſpeare has cloſely copied ſome of the language: an additional argu- 
ment, if we wanted it, of his track of reading. Three weſſels are exhibited 
to a lady for her choice. The firſt was made of pure gold, well beſet with 
precious ſtones without, and within full of dead men's bones; and there- 
upon was engraven this poſie : Whe:ſo chuſeth me, ſhall find that be deſerweth, 
The ſecond veſſel was made of fine ſilver, filled with earth and worms; 
the ſuperſcription was thus: Whoſo chuſeth me, ſhall find that his nature 
deſfrethb. The third veſſel was made of lead, full within of precious tones, 
and thereupon was inſculpt this poſie: Wheſo chuſeth me, ſhall find that 
God bath diſpoſed for bim. The lady after a comment upon each, chuſes 
the leaden veſſel, 

In a MS. of Lidzate, belonging to my very learned friend, Dr. Afterw, 
I find a Tale of two Marchants of Egipt and of Baldad, ex Geſtis Romano- 
rum. Leland therefore could not be the original author, as Biſhop Tanner 
ſuſpected. He lived a century after Lidgate. FARMER. i 

The two principal incidents of this play are to be found ſeparately in a 
collection of odd ſtories, which were very popular, at leaſt five hundred 
years ago, under the title of G Romanorum. The firſt, Of the bond, is 
in ch. xlviii. of the copy which I chuſe to refer to, as the completeſt of 
any which I have yet ſeen. MS. Harl. n. 2270. A knight there bor- 
rows money of a merchant, upon condition of forfeiting all bis fleſh for 
non-payment, When the penalty is exacted before the judge; the 
night's miſtreſs, diſguiſed, in forma viri & weftimentis pretigſis induta, comes 
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into court, and, by permiſſion of the judge, endeavours to mollify the 
merchant. She firſt offers him his money, and then the double of it, 
&c. to all which his anſwer is—Conventiorem 'meam wile habere.— Puella, 
cum hoc audiſſet, ait coram omnibus, Domine mi judex, da rectum ju- 
dicium ſuper his quæ vobis dixero.— Vos ſeitis quod miles nunquam ſe 
obligabat ad aliud per literam nifi quod mercator habcat poteſtatem carnes 
ab oſſi bus ſcindere, fine ſanguinis effuſione, de quo nihil erat prolocutum. 
Statim mittat manumin eum; ſi vero ſanguinem effuderit, Rex contra 
eum actionem habet. Mercator, cum hoc audiſſet, ait ; date mihi pecuni- 
am & omnem actionem ei remitto. Ait puella, Amen dico tibi, nullum 
de narium habebis—pone ergo manum in eum, ita ut ſanguinem non effun- 
das. Mercator vero videns ſe confuſum abſceſſit; & fic vita militis 
ſalvata eſt, & nullum denarium dedit. | 

The other incident, of che caſkets, is in ch. xcix of the ſame collection. 
A king of Apulia ſends his daughter to be married to the ſon of an empe- 
ror of Rome, After ſome adventures, (which are nothing to the preſent 
purpoſe,) the is brought before the emperor ;z who ſays to her, “ Puella, 
propter amorem filii mei multa adverſa ſuſtinuiſti. Tamen fi digna fueris 
ut uxor ejus fis cito probabo, Et fecit fiera tria vaſa. Prrmumn fuit de 
auro puriſſimo & lapidibus pretiofis interius ex omni parte, & plenum offibus 
mortuorum ; & exterius erat ſubſcriptio; Qui me elegerit, in me inveniet quad 
meruit. SECUNDUM vas erat de argento puro & gemmis pretioſis, plenum 
terra; & exterius erat ſubſcriptio : Wy me elegerit, in me inveniet quod 
natura appetits TER T1UM vas de plumbo plenum lapidibus pretigſis interius 
& gemmis nobil;ſſimis ; & exterius erat ſubſcriptio talis: Qui me elegerit, in 
me inveniet quod deus diſpoſuit. Iſta tria oftendit puellæ, & dixit, ſi unum 
ex iſtis elegeris in quo commodum, & proficuum eſt, filium meum habe- 
bis. Si vero elegeris quod nec tibi nec allis eſt commodum, ipſum non habe- 
bis. The young lady, after mature conſideration of the veſſels and their in- 
ſcriptions, chuſes the leaden, which being opened, and found to be full of 
gold and precious ſtones, the emperor ſays ; Bona puella, bene elegiſti 
—ideo filium meum habebis.”” | 

From this abſtract of theſe two ſtories, I think it appears ſufficiently 
plain that they are the remote originals of the two incidents in this play. 
That of the caſtets Shak ſpeare might take from the Engliſh Gta Roma- 
norum, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved; and that of the bond might come to 
him from the Pecorone; but upon the whole I am rather inclined to ſuſpect, 
that he has followed ſome hitherto unknown noveliſt, who had ſaved him 
the trouble of working up the two ſtories into one. TYRWHIT T. 

This comedy, I believe, was written in the beginning of the year, 
1598. Meres's book was not publiſhed till the end of that year, See 


An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shatſpeare's plays, MATORE. 
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PERSONS REPKESENTED,® 


Duke of Venice | 
Prince of Morocco, : a 
Prince of Arragon, } Suitors to Portia, 


Antonio, the Merchant of Venice. 
Baſſanio, 5% friend. 


Salanio, ? 
Salarino, Friends lo Antonio and Baſſanios 
Gratiano, 


Lorenzo, ix love with J eſſic a. 

Shylock, 4 Jew: 8 
Tubal, a Jew, his friend. 

Launcelot Gobbo, a cloæun, ſervant to Shylock. 
Old Gobbo, father to Launcelot, 

Salerio, “ a meſſenger from Venice, 

Leonardo, /ervant,to Baſſanio. 


— : fervants to Portia, 
by 


Portia, @ rich heireſs : 
Neriſſa, her waiting-maid, 


Jeſſica, daughter to Shy lock. 
Magnificees of Venice, Officers of the Court of Fuſtice, Jailer, 


ervants, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, partly at Venice, and partly at Belmont, the 
Seat of Portia, on the Continent, 


In the old editions in quarto, for J. Roberts, 1600, and in the old 
folio, 1623, there is no enumeration ot the perſons. It was firſt made by 
Mr. Rowe. Jon xsOR. 

3 It is not eaſy to determine the orthography of this name. In the old 
editions the owner of it is called —Salanio, Saline, and Selanio, STEEVENS. 

This. charadter I have reſtored to the Perſore Dramatis, The name 
appears in the firſt folio; the deſcription is taken from the quarto. 


STEVENS. 


MERCHANT or VENICE. 


AE TT I. eg . 
Venice. A Street, 
Enter AnToON10, SALARI NO, ard SALANIOS 


Ant. In ſooth, I know not why I am ſo ſad; 
It wearies me; you ſay, it wearies you; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What tuff tis made of, whereof it is born, 
Iam to learn; | 

And ſuch a want-wit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myſelf. 

Salar. Your mind is toſſing on the ocean 
There, where your argoſies with portly ſail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the ſea,— 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 
That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings, 

Salan. Believe me, fir, had I ſuch venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad, I ſhould be ftill 


Plucking the graſs,* to know were fits the wind; 5 

Peering 

5 A name given in our author's time to ſhips of great burthen, proba- 
ly galleons, ſuch as the Spaniards now uſe in their Weſt India trade. 

OHNSONs 

In Ricaut's Maxims of Turkif Polity, ch, xiv. it is ſaid, ** Thoſe vaſt 

carracks called argoſies, which are ſo much famed for the vaſtneſs of 

their burthen and bulk, were corruptly ſo denominated from Ragofies,'? 

L e. ſhips of Raguſa, a city and territory on the gulph of Venice, tributary 

to the Porte. 15 my memory does not fail me, the Raguſans lent their 


laſt great ſhip to the king of Spain for the Armada, and it was loſt on rhe 
coaſt of Ireland. Shakſpeare, as Mr. Heath obſerves, has given the name 
of 1 to the pirate in Mia ſure for Meaſure. STxzxvEns. 

© By holding up the graſs, or any light body that will bend by a gentle 
blaſt, the dire ction of the wind is found. | 
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Peering in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads ; 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 
Would make me ſad, | 
Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at ſea. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats; 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew? dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs, 8 
To kiſs her burial. Should I go to church, 
And ſee the holy edifice of ſtone, 
And not bethink me ſtraight of dangerous rocks? 
Which touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all her ſpices on the ſtream ; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my ſilks ; 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing? Shall I have the thoughe 
To think on this; and ſhall I lack the thought, 
'That ſuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make me ſad ? 
But, tell not me: I know, Antonio 
Is ſad to think upon his merchandize. 
Ant, Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eſtate 
Upon the fortune of this preſent year: 
Therefore, my merchandize makes me not fad, 
Salan, Why then you are in love, 
Ant, | Fie, fie! 3 
Salan. Not in love neither? Then let's ſay, you are ſad, 
Becauſe you are not merry: and 'twere as eaſy 


For you, to laugh, and leap, and ſay, you are merry, 
; | Becauſe 


« This way I uſed in ſbocting. When I was in the myddle wway betwixt 
tbe markes, oo. 1 7 place, there I toke a fetbere, or a lyttle graſſe, 
2nd ſo learned bow the wind ſlocd. Aſcham. Jou xSON. 
7 The name of the ſhip. Jon N so. 
In Bullokar's Eg Expoſitor, 1616, to wail, is thus explained: 
5 


4% It means 4 put of the bat, to firile ſail, to give ubmiſſim.* 
f ut of 9 iriiefaily to gun Nn n. 
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Becauſe you are not ſad. Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 

Some that will evermere peep through their eyes; * 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 

And other of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 

That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile,3 
Though Neſtor {wear the jeſt be laughable, 


Enter BAs SAN IO, Lok ENZO, and GRATIANO, 


Salau. Here comes Baſſanio, your moſt noble kinſman, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo : Fare you well ; 
We leave you now with better company. 
Salar, I would have ſtaid till I had made you merry, 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 
Ant. Your worth is very dear in my regaid. 1 
J take it, your own buſineſs calls on you, a 
And you embrace the occaſion to depart, "4 
Salar Good morrow, my good lords, - "ol 
Baſſ. Good figniors both, when ſhall we laugh? Say, 4 
when ? : | | 


4 
You grow exceeding ſtrange; Muſt it be ſo? +4 
Salar. We'll make our leiſures to attend on yours, 95 
[ Exeunt SALARINO and SALAN IO. $4 
Lor. My lord Baſſanio,4 fince you have found Antonio, 7 
| We 1 
9 Here Shakſpeare ſhews his knowledge in the antique. By tæwe- beaded i: 
Janus is meant thoſe antique bifrontine heads, which generally repreſent Wo” 
a young and ſmiling face, together with an old and wrinkled one, being of 9 
Pan and Bacchus; of Saturn and Apollo, &c. Theſe are not uncommon "al 
in collections of Antiques: and in the books of the antiquaries, as Mont» i 
faucon, Spanheim, &. WarBURTON. 5 
Here, ſays Dr. Warburton, Shak ſpeare ſhows his knowledge in the an- ? 


tique : and ſo does Taylor the water- poet, who deſcribes Fortune, Like 
a Janus with a double-face.” FARMER. 18 
2 This gives us a very pictureſque image of the countenance in laugh- | 
ing, when the eyes appear half ſhut, WARBURTON, 
3 Becauſe ſuch are apt enough to ſhow their teeth in anger. 
WARBURTON, 
+ This ſpeech [which by Mr. Rowe and ſubſequent editors was allot- ; 
ted to re is given to Lorenzo in the old copies; and Salarins and "YN 
Salanio make their exit at the cloſe of the preceding ſpeech.” Which is | 
certainly right. Lorenzo (who, with Gratiano, had only accompan ed 
Baſfaniag 
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We two will leave you : but, at dinner time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we muſt meet. 

Bay. Iwill not fail you. | 

Gra. You look not well, ſignior Antonio; 
You have too much reſpe& upon the world: 
'They loſe it, that do buy it with much care, 
Pelieve me, you are marvelloufly chang'd, 

Ant. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 
A ſtage, where every man mult play a part, 

And mine a ſad one, 

Gra. Let me play the Fool: ? 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter ? 

Sleep when he wakes ? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh ? I tell thee what, Antonio, — 
I love thee, and it is my love that ſpeaks ;j— 
There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 

Do cream“ and mantle, like a ſtanding pond 3 
And do a wilful ſtillneſs 7 entertain, 

With purpoſe to be dreſs'd in an opinion 

Of wiſdom, gravity, e conceit; 


As who ſhould ſay, 1 am Sir Oracle, 
And, 


Baſſanio, till he ſhould find Antonio) prepares now to leave Baſſanio to his 
buſineſs; but is detained by Gratiano, who enters into a converſation with. 
Antonio. TYRWUITT. 

I have availed myſelf of this judicious correction, by reſtoring the 
ſpeech to Lorenzo, and marking the exits of Salarino and Salanio at the 
end of the preceding ſpeech. STEEVENS. 

S Alluding to the common compariſon of human life to a ſtage play. 
So that he defires his may be the fool's or buffoon's part, which was a con- 


ſtant character in the old farces; from whence came the phraſe, to play 


the fool, WARBURTON. 


: The poet here alludes to the manner in which the film extends itſelf 
over milk in ſca!ding; and he had the ſame appearance in his eye when 
writing a foregoing line 
« With mirth and laughter let old eprinkles come. 
So alſo, the author of B d' Ambcis : | 
% Not any wrink/es creaming in their faces,” HaNLEYs 
7 1. e. an obſtinate ſilence. MALONE» 
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And, when I ape my lips, let no dog bark ! 3 
O, my Antonio, I do know of theſe, 
That therefore only are reputed wiſe, 
For ſaying nothing ; who, I am very ſure, 
If they ſhould ſpeak, would almoſt damn thoſe ears, 
Which hearing them, would call their brothers, tools, 
II tell thee more of this another time: 
But fiſh not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion, — 
Come, good Lorenzo: Fare ye well, a while; 
1'll end my exhortation after dinner.“ 
Lor. Well, we will leave you then till dinner-time : 
I muſt be one of theſe ſame dumb wiſe men, 
For Gratiano never lets me ſpeak. 
Cra. Well, keep me company but two years more, 
Thou ſhalt not know the ſound of thine own tongue, | 
Ant, Farewell : I'll grow a talker for this gear.* 11 
Gra. Thanks, i'taith; for ſilence is only commendable 
In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 


[ Exeunt GRATIANO and LORENZO. 
Ant. Is that any thing now ? 3 


Baſſ. Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more 
than any man in all Venice; His reaſons are as two grains 
of wheat hid in two buſhels of chaff; you ſhall ſeek all day 


ere you find them; and, when you haie them, they are not 
worth the ſearch, 


v4 — Sons _ 
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Ant. 


8 This ſeems to be a proverbial expreſſion. STxEVENS., 19 

9 The humour of this conſiſts in its being an alluſion to the practice of b 
the puritan preachers of thoſe times; who, being generally very long and = 
tedious, were often forced to put off that part of their ſermon called the ne 
exbortation, till after dinner. WAR BURTON. 

In Act II. fc. ii. the ſame phraſe occurs again: ©« If fortune be a 4 
woman, ſhe's a good wench for this geer,”” This is a colloquial exprefiion 
perhaps of no very determined import. STEEVENS.. ; 

_ 3 All the old copies read, is that any thirg now? I ſuppoſe we ſhould } | 
read—is that any thing new? Jon Nns0N- 

The ſenſe of the old reading is, - Does what he has juſt ſaid amount to 
any thing, or mean any thing? STEEvExNs. 

Surely the reading of the old copies is right. Antonio aſks : Is that = 
any thing now? and Baſſanio anſwers, that, Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal + 
8 greateſt part of his diſcourſe is not any thing. f 

TI'Y&WHITT> | 
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To 

Ant, Well; tell me now, what lady is this ſame Wh 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, : As 
'That you to-day promis'd to tell me of ? Or 
Baſſ. Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, An 
How much I havediſabled mine eſtate, | 4 
By ſomething ſhowing a more ſwelling port To 
IJ han my faint means would grant continuance ; An 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd In 1 
From ſuch a noble rate ; but my chic? care T 
Is, to come fairly off from the great debts, Th 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, Th 
Hath left me aged: To you, Antonio, An 
I owe the as, in money, and in love; 


And from your love I have a warranty 
Jo unburthen all my plots, and purpoſes, 
How to get clear of all the debts T owe, : 
Aut. I pray you, good Baſſanio, let me know it; 
And, if it ſtand, as you yourſelf ſtill do, 
Within the eye of honour, be aſſur'd, 
My-purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions, 
Baſſ. In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow 3 of the ſelf-ſame flight 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the other forth ; and by advent'ring both, 
I oft found both: I urge this childhood proof, 
Becauſe what follows is pure innocence. 
I owe you much; and, like a wilful youth,4 
That which I owe is loſt : but if you pleaſe 


Te N 

3 This method of finding a loſt arrow is preſcribed by P. Creſcentius in T 
his Treatiſe de Agricultura, Lib, X. cap. xxviii. and is alſo mentioned in 
Heowel's Letters, Vol. I. p. 183. edit. 1655. 12mo. Doucx. 

4 This does not. at all agree with what he had before promiſed, that re. 
what followed ſhould be pure innscence. For wilfulneſs is not quite fo fue. 
We ſhould read—vizleſs, i. e. heedleſs; and this agrees exactly to that ly 
to which he compares his caſe, of a ſchool- boy; who, for want of adwi/c4 th 
watch, loſt his firſt arrow, and ſent another after it with more attention. P. 
But wilful agrees not at all with it. WARBURTON, 

Dr. Warburton confounds the time paſt and preſent, - He has formerly is 
loſt his money like a wvi/ful youth; he now borrows more in pure innecence, th 


without diſguiſing his former faults, or his preſent deſigns, JorNs0Ns 
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To ſhoot another arrow that ſelf way 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt, J do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 
Or bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfu'ly reft debtor for the firſt, 

Ant. Von me well; and herein ſpend but time, 
To wind abe ee with circumſtance ; 
And, ovt of doubt, , do me now more wrong, 
In making queſtion of uttermoſt, 
Than if you had made walte of all I have: 
Then do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt unto it: 5 therefore, ſpeak. 

Baſſ. In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And ſhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues; ſometimes from her eyes $ 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages : 
Her name is Portia; nothing undervalued 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus* Portia, 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth; 
For the four winds blow in from every coaſt 
Renowned ſuitors : and her ſunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 
Which makes her ſeat of Belmont, Colchos' ſtrand, 
And many Jaſons come in queſt of her, | 
O my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind preſages me ſuch thrift, 
That I ſhould queſtionleſs be ſortunate. 

Ant, Thou know'ſt, that all my fortunes are at ſea; 
Nor have 1 money, nor commodity 
To raiſe a preſent ſum : therefore go forth, 

; Try 

5 Preſt may not here fignify impreſed, as into military ſervice, but 
ready, Pret. Fr. STEEVENS. 

o So all the editions; but it certainly ought to be, ſometime, i. e. former- 
ly, ſome time ago, at a certain time: and it appears by the ſubſequent ſcene, 
that Baſſanio was at Belmont with the Marquis de Montferrat, and ſaw 
Portia in her father's life time. TuroBALD. 2 

It is ſtrange, Mr. Theobald did not know, that in old Engliſh, ſometimes 
is ſynonymous with formerly. Nothing is more frequent in title-pages, 
than © :metimes fellow of ſuch a colleges” FARMER, 
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Try what what my credit can in Venice do; 

That ſhall be rack'd, even to the uttermoſt, 

To furniſh thee to Belmont, to fair Portia, 

Go, preſently inquire, and ſo will I, 

Where money 1s; and I no queſtion make, 

To have it of my truſt, or Br my ſake, [| Exenst. 


SCENE IL 
Belmont, 4 Room in Portia's Houſe, 
Enter PorT1A and NrxissA. 


Por. By my troth, Neriſſa, my little body is aweary of 
this great world. 

Ner. You would be, ſweet madam, if your miſeries were 
in the ſame abundance as your good fortunes are : And, yet, 
for aught l ſee, they are as ſick, that ſurfeit with too much, 
as they that ſtarve with nothing: It is no mean happineſs 
therefore, to be ſeated in the mean ; ſuperfluity comes ſooner 
by white hairs,? but competency lives longer. 

Por. Good ſentences, and well pronounced, 

Ner. They would be better, if well followed, 

Por. If to do were as eaſy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages, 
' princes” palaces, It is a good divine that follows his own 
inſtructions: I can eaſier teach _ what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teach- 
ing. The brain may deviſe laws for the blood ; but a hot 
temper _ over a cold decree ; ſuch a hare is madneſs the 

outh, to ſkip o'er the meſhes of good counſel the cripple. 
But this reaſoning is not in the faſhion to chooſe me a huſ- 
band: — O me, the word chooſe! I may neither chooſe whom 
I would, nor refuſe whom I diſlike; ſo is the will of a living 
daughter curb'd by the will of a dead father: — ls it not 
hard, Neriſſa, that I cannot chooſe one, nor refuſe none? 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men, at 

their 


7 Superfluity ſooner a wires White hairs ; becomes old, We il] ſay, 
How did he come by it? LONE, 3 
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their death, have good inſpirations therefore, the lottery, 
that he hath deviſed in theſ: three cheſts, of gold, ſilver, and 
lead, (whereof who chooſes his meaning, chooſes you,) will, 
no doubt, never be choſen by any rightly, but one who you 
ſhall rightly love, But what warmth is there in your affec- 
tion towards any of theſe princely ſuitors that are already 
come? 

Por: I pray thee, over- name them; and as thou nameſt 
them, Iwill deſcribe them; and, according to my deſcrip- 
tion, level at my affection. he 

Ner. Firſt, there is the Neapolitan prince.®” 

Por. Ay, that's a colt, indeed, for he doth nothing but 
talk of his horſe; 9 and he makes it a great appropriation to 
his own good parts, that he can ſhoe him bimſelf : I am 


much afraid, my lady his mother played falſe with a ſmith. 

Ner. Then, is there the county Palatine, * 

Por. He doth nothing but frown; as who ſhould ſay, 
An if you will not have me, chooſe : he hears merry tales, and 
ſmiles not: I fear, he will prove the weeping philoſopher 
when he grows old, being ſo full of unmannerly ſadne(s in 
his youth, 1 had rather be married to a death's head with a 


bone 


8 The Neapolitans in the time of Shakſpeare, were eminently ſkilled 
in all that belongs to horſemanthip 3 nor have they, even now, forfeited 
their title to the ſame praiſe. STEEVERNS» 

Though our author, when he compoſed this play, could not have read 
the following paſſage in Floris's tranſlation of Montaigne's Eales, 1603, 
he had perhaps met with the relation in ſome other book of that time: 
% While I was a young lad, (ſays old Montaigne.) I ſaw the prince of 
Salmona, at Naples, manage a young, a rough, and fierce horſe, and ſhow 
all manner of horſemanſhip; to hold teſtons or reals under his knees and 
toes, ſo faſt as if they had been nayled there, and all to ſhow his fure, 
Ready, and unmoveable ſitting.““ MALORNE. 

Colt is uſed for a witleſs, heady, gay youngſter, whence the phraſe 
uſed of an old man too juvenile, that he Rill retains his co/t's tooth. 

Jonuns0we 

2 J am almoſt inclined to believe, that Shakſpeare has more allufions to 
particular facts and perſons than his readers commonly ſuppoſe. The 
count here mentioned was, perhaps, Albertes a Laſco, a Poliſh Palatine, 
who viſited England in our author's life-time, was eagerly careſſed, and 
ſplendidly entertained; but running in debt, at laſt ſtole away, and endca- 
voured to repair his fortune by enchantment, JounsoN. 


County and Count in old language were ſy nonymous.— The Count: 


Alaſco was in London in 158 3. MaLons. 
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bone in his mouth, than to either of theſe. God defend me 
from theſe two ! 

Ner. How ſay you by the French lord, Monſieur Le Bon? 

Por. God made him, and therefore let him paſs for a man, 
In truth, I know it is a fin to be a mocker ; Boe: he! why, 
he hath a horſe better than the Neapolitan's; a better bad 
habit of frowning than the count Palatine : he is every man 
in no man: if a throſtle * ſing, he falls ſtraight a capering ; 
he will fence with his own ſhadow : If I ſhould marry him, 
I ſhould marry twenty huſbands : If he would deſpiſe me, I 
would forgive him; for if he love me to madneſs, I ſhall 
never requite him, 

Ner. What ſay you then to Faulconbridge, the young 
baron of England ? 

Por. You know, I ſay nothing to him; for he underſtands 
not me, nor I him : he hath neither Latin, French, nor 
Italian ; 3 and you will come into the court and ſwear, that 
I have a poor pennyworth in the Engliſh, He is a proper 
man's 3 But, alas! who can converſe with a dumb 
fhow ? How oddly he is ſuited! I think, be bought his 
doublet in Italy, his round hoſe in France, his bonnet in 
Germany, and his behaviour every where, 

N What think you of the Scottiſh lord,“ his neigk- 

ur. 

Por. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him; for he 
borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and ſwore he 
would pay him again, when he was able: I think, the 
Frenchman became his ſurety,“ and ſealed under for an- 


Ner. 


bother, 


2 That the rhreſtle is a diſtinct bird from the thruſb, may be known 
from T. Kewton's Herball to the Bible. STEE VERS. 
3 A ſatire on the ignorance of the young Englith travellers in our au- 
thor's time. WARBURTON. | 326834 
4 Proper is handſome, So, in Othello: 
This Ludovico is a proper man.“ STEEVENS. 
5 Scottiſh, which is in the quarto, was omitted in the firſt folio, for 


fear of giving offence to king James's countrymen. 'TiroBALD, 


6 Alluding to the conſtant afſiftance, or rather ' conftant” promiſes of 
aſſiſtance, that the French gave the Scots in their quarrels with the 
Eypglih. This alliance is here humorovſly ſatirized, 'WArBUron, 
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Fer. How like you the young German, 7 the duke of 
Saxony 's nephew? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is ſober; and 
molt vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk: when he is 
beft, he is little worſe than a man; and when he is worſt, he 
is little better than a beaſt : an the worſt fall that ever fell, 
1 hope, I ſhall make ſhift to go without him. 

Ner. If he ſhould offer to chooſe, and chooſe the right 
caſket, you ſhould refuſe to perform your father's will, if you 
ſhould refuſe to accept him. 

Por. Therefore, for fear of the worſt, I pray thee, ſet a 
deep glaſs of Rheniſh wine on the contrary caſket: for, if 
the devil be within, and that temptation without, I know he 
will chooſe it. I will do any thing, Neriſſa, ere I will be 
married to a ſpunge, | 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of theſe 
lords; they have acquainted me with their determinations : 
which is indeed, to return to their home, and to trouble you 
with no more ſuit; unleſs you may be won by ſome other 
ſort than your father's impoſition, depending on the caſkets, 

Por. If I live to be as old as Sibylla, Iwill die as chaſte as 
Diana, unleſs I be obtained by the manner of my father's 


will: I am glad this parcel of wooers are fo reaſonable ; for. 


there is not one among them but I dote on his very abſence, 
and I pray God grant them a fair departure, 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father's time, 
a Venetian, a ſcholar, and a ſoldier, that came hither in com- 
pany of the Marquis of Montferrat ? 

or, Yes, yes, it was Baſlanio; as I think, ſo was he 

called. 

Ner. True, madam ; he, of all the men that ever my 
fooliſh eyes look'd upon, was the beſt deſerving a fair lady, 

Por, 1 remember him well ; and I remember him worthy 
of thy praiſe, —How now! what news? 


7 In Shakſpeare's time the duke of Bavaria viſited London, and was 
made knight of the garter. 


Perhaps in this enumeration of Portia's ſuitors, there may be ſome 
covert alluſion to thoſe of queen Elizabeth. Jounson. 


Vol. II. R Enter 
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Enter a Servant, 


Serv, The four ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to take 
their leave : and there is a fore-runner come from a fifth, the 
prince of Morocco ; who brings word, the prince, his maſ- 
ter wil] be here to-night, 

Por. If I could bid the fifth welcome with ſo good heart 
as I can bid the other four farewell, I ſhould be glad of his 
approach: if he have the condition“ of a ſaint, and the 
complexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould ſhrive me than 
wive me. Come, Nerifla,—virrah, go before. Whiles we 
ſhut the gate upon one wooer, another knocks at the door, 

[ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Venice, A Publick Place. 
Enter Bass AN IO and SHYLOCK, 


Shy. Three thouſand ducats,—well, 

Bai. Ay, fir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months, well. 

Baſſ. For the which, as I told you, Antonio ſhall be 
bound. | 

Shy. Antonio ſhall become bound. well. 

Baſſ. May you ſtead me? Will you pleaſure me ? Shall I 
know your anſwer. 

Shy. Three thouſand ducats, for three months, and An- 
tonio bound, 

Baſſ. Your anſwer to that. 

Shy. Antonio 1s a good man. | 

Baſj. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

$hy. Ho, no, no, no, no ;—my meaning, in ſaying he is a 
good man, is to have you underſtand me, that he is ſufficient : 
yet his means are in ſuppoſition : he hath an argoſy bound 
to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I underſtand moreover 
upon the Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth tor 


England, ——and other ventures he hath, ſquander'd * 
ut 


5 1. e. the temper, qualities. Maronr. 
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But ſhips are but boards, ſailors but men : there be land-rats, 
and water rats, water-thicves, and land-thieves ; I mean, 
pirates; and then, there 1s the peril of waters, winds, and 
rocks: The man is, notwithſtanding, ſufficient ;—three 
thouſand ducats I think, I may take his bond. 

Baſſ. Be aſſur'd you may. 

Shy. I will be aſſur'd, I may; and, that I may be aſſur'd, 
I will bethink me : May I ſpeak with Antonio ? 

Baſſ. It it pleaſe you to dine with us, 

Shy, Yes, to ſmell pork; to eat of the habitation which 
our prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into: 9 I will 
— with you, ſell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and ſo following; but I will not eat with you, drink with 
you, nor pray with you, What news on the Rialto?—Who 
is he comes here ? 


Euter ANTONIO, 


Baß. This is ſignior Antonio. 
Shy. [ Aſide.] How like a fawning publican he looks 
I hate him for he is a chriſtian : 
But more, for that, in low ſimplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
'The rate of uſance here with us in Venice, 
If I can catch him once upon the hip,* 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge | bear him. 
He hates our ſacred nation ; and he rails, 
Even there where merchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won tkritr, 
Which he calls intereſt ; Curſed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him! 
| | R 2 Baſ, 
? Perhaps there is no character through all Shakſpeare, drawn with 
more ſpirit, and juſt diſcrimination, than Shylock's, His language, allu- 
tons, and ideas, are every where ſo appropriate to a Jew, that Shylock 
might be exhibited for an exemplar of that peculiar people. Hent ey. 
> This Dr. Johnſon obſerves, is a phrafe taken from the practice of 


wreſtlers; and (he mighit have added) is an alluſion to the angel's thus 
laying hold on Jacob when he wreſtled with him, See Gen, xxxij, 24, 
Kc. HENLEY. 

It 18 {till a familiar phrafe 10 expreſs the having Il ad vantage Cver any 
one. NIC Hors. 


— 
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Bag. Shylock, do you hear ? 

Shy. I am debating of my preſent ſtore; 

And, by the near gueſs of my memory, 

I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 

Of full three thouſand ducats: What of that? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furniſh me: But ſcft ; How many months 

Do you deſire ? Reſt you fair, good ſignior; 

[To ANTOXI10, 

Your worſhip was the laſt man in our mouths, 
Ant. Shy lock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 

By taking, nor by giving of exceſs, 

Yet, to —— the ripe wants of my friend, 

T'll break a cuſtom :—Is he yet poſſeſs d,“ 

How much you would ? | 
Shy. Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats. 
Ant. And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot, - three months, you told me ſo. 
Well then, your bond; and, let me ſee, But hear you; 
Methought, you ſaid, you neither lend, nor borrow, 
Upon advantage. | 

Ant, I do never uſe it. 

Shy. When Jacob | craky his uncle Laban's ſheep, 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wiſe mother wrought in his behalf,) 

The third poſſeſſor; ay, he was the third, 

Ant, And what of him? did he take intereſt ? 

Shy. No, not take intereſt ; not, as you would ſay, 
Directly intereſt : mark what jacob did. 

When Laban and himſelf were compromis'd, 

That all the eanlings which were ſtreak'd, and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob's hire, the ewes, being rank, 

In the end of autumn turned to the rams : 

And when the work of generation was 


Between 


3 Ripe wants are wants come to the beight, wants that can have no longer 
delay. Perhaps we might read—rife quarts, wants that come thick upon 
him. Joxxs0N, 

Ripe is, I believe, the true reading. So afterwards: - 

« But ſtay the very riping of the time.” MATLONE. 

+ — —peſeſs'd,] i. e. acquainted, informed, STEEVENS. 

Lambs juſt dropt: from ean, eniti. Mu$SGRAVE» 
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Between theſe woolly breeders in the act, 
The ſkilful. ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands,” 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind,.“ 
He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes ; ? 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's, 
This was a way to thrive, and he was bleſt; 
And thrift is bleſſing, if men ſteal it not. 
Ant. This was a venture, fir, that Jacob ſerv'd for; 
A thing not in his power to bring to paſs, 
But ſway'd, and faſhion'd, by the haad of heaven, 
Was this inſerted to make intereſt good; 
Or is your gold and filver, ewes and rams ? 
Shy. I cannot tell; I make it breed as faſt : 
But note me, ſignior. 
Ant. Mark you this, Baſſanio, 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpole.+ 
An evil ſoul, producing holy witneſs, 
Is like a villain with a {miling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 
O, what a goodly outſide falſhood hath! 5 
| R 3 Shy, 
7 A wand in our author's time was the uſual term for what we now call 
a ſroitch, MALoNE, 
5 —— of kind, ] i. e. of nature. Col LINS. 
9 Fuiſeme, I be lie ve in this in ſtance, means laſcivious, obſcene. 
ü 8 SrFTVTNe. 
Minſheu ſuppoſes it to mean nauſeous in ſo high a degree as to excite 
vomiting. MALONE. 
2 See Genelis, XXX. 37, &c. STEEVENS. 
3 So, in the ancient ſong of Gernutus the Jezu of Venice: 
« His wife muſt lend a ſhilling, 
© For every weeke a penny, 
« Yet bring a pledge that is double worth, 
<& If that you will have any. 
4% And ſee, likewiſe, you keepe your day, 
«« Or elſe you loſe it all: 
6e This was the living of the wife, 
«« Her co ſhe did it call.“ . 
Her cow, Kc. ſeems to have ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare Shylock's argu- 
ment for uſury. Percy. 
+ See St. Matthew. iv. 6. HenLizy. 


5 Falſeboad, which as truth means boneſty, is taken here for treachery. 
and kzavery, does not ſtand for falſbood in general, but for the diſhoneſty 


now operating, JOHNSON» 
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Shy. Three thouſand ducats,—'tis a good round ſam, 

Three months from twelve, then let me ſee the rate. 
Anz, Well, Shylock, ſhall we be beholden to you? 
Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my monies, and my uſances : “ 

Still have I borne it with a patient ſhrug ; 

For ſufferance is the badge of all our tribe; 

You call me—mifbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gaberdine, 

And all for uſe of that which is mine own, 

Well then, it now appears, you need my help: 

Goto then; you come to me, and you ſay, 

Shylock,0 awe would have monies ; You fay ſo; 

You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me, as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur 

Over your threſhold ; monies is your ſuit, 


What 


5 Uſe and Uſarce are both words anciently employ'd for »ſury, both in 
its favourable and unfavourable ſenſe. STEEZvENs. 

Mr. Ritſon aſks, whether Mr. Steevens is not miſtaken in ſaying that 
vfe and iſance, were anciently employed for uſury. e Uſe and uſance, (he 
adds) mean nothing more than intereſt ; and the former word is ſtil} uſed 
by country people in the ſame ſenſe.” That Mr. Steevens however is 
right reſpecting the word in the text, will appear from the following 
quotation, „ knowe a gentleman borne to five hundred pounde lande, 
did never receyve above a thouſand pound of nete money, and within 
certeyne yeres ronnynge ſtil] upon uſurie and double uſurie, the mer- 
chants termyng it uſance and double uſance, by a more clenly name he did 
owe to maſter uſy-er five thouſand pound at the laſt, borowyng but one 
thouſande pounde at firſt, ſo that his land was clean gone, beynge five 
hundred pounces inherytance, for one thouſand pound in pane 6 and the 
uſurie of the ſame money for ſo fewe yeres; and the man now beggeth.”? 
Mylſen en Uſurye, 1572, p. 32. REED. 

ſance, in our author's time, I be ieve, ſigniſied intereſt of money. It 
has been already uſed in this play in that ſenſe: | 
« He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
« The rate of uſance with us here in Venice.“ 

Again, in a ſubſequent part, he ſays, he will take „no doit of uſance 
for his monies.” Here it muſt mean inter. Maron, 

© Our author, as Dr. Farmer informs me, took the name of his Jew 
from an old pamphlet entitled, “ Caleb Sbillacke, his propheſie; or the 


2 Prediction?“ London, printed for T. P. (Thomas Pavyer.) No 
. STEEVENS» 
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What ſhould I ſay to you? Should I not ſay, 
Flath a dog money ? is it poſſible, 
A cur can lend three thouſand ducats ? or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With *bated breath, and whiſpering humbleneſs, 
Say this, | 
Fair fir, you ſpit on me on wedneſday laſl ; 
You ſpurn d me ſuch a day; another time 
You call' 4 ne dog; and for theſe conrteſies 
I'll lend you thus much monies, 

Ant. I am as like to call thee ſo again, 
To ipit on thee again, to ſpurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends; (for when did friendſhip take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend?) 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who if he break, thou may'ſt with better face 
Exact the penalty. | 

Shy. Why, look you, how you ftorm ! 
I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the ſhames that you have ſtain'd me with, 


HO wat, 5 —— 


Supply your preſent wants, and take no doit I 
Of alunce for my monies, and you'll not hear me: | 0 
'This is kind I offer, 1 
Ant, This were kindneſs, : i 
Shy. This kindneſs will I ſhow :— | 
Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 7 
Your fingle bond ; and, ina merry ſport, : : 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, | 4 


In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum, or ſums, as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 


R 4 Be 
17 A breed, that is intereſt money bred from the principal. By hes Wo 
epithet barren, the author would inſtru us in the argument on which * 


the advocates againſt uſury went, which is this; that money is a barren 
thing, and cannot, like corn and cattle, multiply itſ if. And to ſet oft 
the abſurdity of this kind of uſury, he put breed and barren in oppoſi tion. 
| Wan BURTON«s, 

Dr. Warburton very truly interprets this paſſage. Old Meres ſays, 
% Uſurie and encreaſe by gold and ſilver is unlawful, becauſe againſt na- 


ture; nature hath made them feri/! and barren, and uſurie makes them 
Procreative. FARMER. 4 
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Be nominated for an equal pound | 
Of your fair fleſh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaſeth me. 

Ant. Content, in faith; I'll ſeal to fuch a bond, 
And ſay, there is much kindneſs in the Jew, 

Ba. You ſhall not ſeal to ſuch a bond for me, 
I'll rather dwell in my neceſſity. 

Ant, Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it; 
Within theſe two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Sy. O father Abraham, what theſe Chriſtians are; 
Whoſe own hard dealings teaches them ſuſpect 
The thoughts of others! Pray you, tell me this; 
Tf he ſhould break his day, what ſhould I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 

Is not ſo eſtimable, profitable neither, 

As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I fay, 
To buy his favour, I extend this friendſhip : 
If he will take it, ſo; if not, adieu; 

And, for my love, I pray you, wrong me not. 

Ant, Yes, Shylock, I will ſeal unto this bond, 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 
Give bim direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purſe the ducats ſtraight; 

See to my houſe, left in the fearful guard? 

Of an unthrifty knave; and preſently 

J will be with you, { Exit, 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew, . 
This Hebrew will turn Chriſtian ; he grows kind. 

Bog. Llike not fair terms,“ and a villain's mind, 

Ant. Come on; in this there can be no diſmay, 


My ſhips come home a month before the day, [ Exeunt, 
| ACT 


Fo dwell ſeems in this place to mean the ſame as to continue. To abide 
has both the ſenſes of habitation and continuance. Jou Rx sOoN. ; 3 
Frarſul guard, is a guard that is not to be truſted, but gives cauſe of 
ſear, To fear was anciently to give as well as fer! terrours, JOHNSON» 
* Kind words, good language. JonxsON. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 
Belmont, A Room in Portia's Houſe. 


Flouri/h of Cornet. Enter the Prince of Morocco, and his 
train; PORTIA, NERISSA, and other of her attendants. 


Mor. Miſlike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phcoebus' fire ſcarce thaws the iſicles, 
And let us make inciſion for your love, 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his, or mine. 4 
I tell thee, lady, this afpe& of mine 
Hath fear'd the valiant; 5 by my love, I ſwear, 
The beſt-regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd it too: I would not change this hue, 
Except to ſteal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 
Por. In terms of choice I am not ſolely led. 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes: 
Beſides, the lottery of my deſtiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary chooſing: 
But, if my father had not ſcanted me, 
And hedg'd me by his wit,® to yield myſelf Dy 
R 5 His 


3 The old ſtage direction is Enter Morochus a tawnie Moore, all in 


White, and three or foure followers accordingly.” &c, STEEVENS. 


+ To underſtand how the tawny prince, whoſe ſavage dignity is very 
well ſupported, means to recommend himſelf by this challenge, it mult 
de remembered that red blood is a traditionary fign of courage: Thus 
Macbeth calls one of his frighted ſoldiers, a /i/y-liver'd boy; again, in this 
play, Cowards are faid to have livers as 2vhite as milk; and an effeminate 
and timorous man is termed a milkſop. Jonnson. 

i. e. terrify'd. To fear is often uled by our old writers, in this 
ſenſe. So, in K. Herry VT. P. II. 

© For Warwick was a bug that fear'd us all.” STzEVENS, 

© I ſuppoſe we may ſafely read—and bedg'd me by bis will, Confined 
me by his will, JonxsOR. 

As the ancient ſigniſication of wit, was ſagacity, or power of mind, I 
have not diſplaced the original reading. See our author, paſſim. 
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His wife, who wins me by that means I told you, 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ſtood as fair, 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, 
For my affection. | | 
Mor, Even for that I thank you; 
Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caſkets, 
To try my fortune. By this ſcimitar, — 
That flew the Sophy,” and a Perſian prince, 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman — 
I would out-ſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Out brave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady; But, alas the while! 
If Hercules, and Lichas, play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page; 
And ſo may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miſs that which one unworthier may attain, 
And die with grieving. 
Por, You muſt take your chance; 
| And 


7 Shakſpeare ſeldom eſcapes well when he is entangled with geography. 
This prince of Morocco muit have travelled far to kill the Sophy of 
Perſia. Jonns0N. 

It were well, if Shak ſpeare had never entangled himſelf with geograpty 
worſe than in the preſent cafe. If the prince of Morocco be ſuppoſed to 
have ſerved in the army of ſultan Solyman ( the ſecond, for inſtance), I ſee 
no geographical obje ction to his having killed the Sophi of Perſia, See 
D' Herbelot in Salyman Ben Selim. TvRWwHlTT. 

s The ancient copies read—his rage. STEEVENS = 

Though the whole ſet of editions concur in this reading, it is corrupt at 
bottom. Let us look into the paet's drift, and the hiſtory of the perſons 
mentioned in the context. If Hercules, (ſays he,) and Lichas were to 
play at dice for the deciſion of their fuperiocity, Lichas, the weaker man, 
might have the better caſt of the two, But how then is Alcides 
beaten by his rage? The poet means no more, than, if Lichas had the 
better throw, ſo might Hercules himſelf be beaten by Lichas. And who 
was he, but a poor unfortunate ſervant of Hercules, that unknowingly 
brought his maſter the envenomed ſhirt, dipt in the blood of the Centaur 
Neflus, and was thrown headlong into the ſea for his pains 3 this one cir- 
cumſtance of Lichas's quality known, ſufficiently aſcertains the emenda- | 
ton I have ſubſtituted, page inftead of rage. TuLz0BALD» 
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And either not attempt to chooſe at all, 
Or ſwear, before you chooſe, —if you chooſe wrong, 
Never to ſpeak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage; therefore be advis'd, 9 
Mor. Nor will not; come, bring me un:o my chance. 
Por. Firſt, forward to the temple ; after dinner 


Your hazard ſhall be made, 
Mor. Good fortune then! [ Corners, 
To make me bleſs't, or curſed'ſt among men. [ Exennt» 
SCENE II. 


Venice, A Street. 


Enter Launcrlot GoBBo,? 


Laun, Certainly, my conſcience will ſerve me to run from 
this Jew my maſter: The fiend is at mine elbow ; and 
tempts me, ſaying to me, Gb, Launcelot Gobbo, good 
Launcelot, or gead Gobbo, or good Launcelot Gobbo, uſe your 
legs, take the flart, run away: My conſcience ſays, — ; 
tate heed honeſt Launcelot ; take heed honeſt Gobbo; or, as 
aforeſaid, honeſt Launcelot Gabba; do not run; ſcorn running 
wwith thy heels: Well, the moſt courageous fiend bids me 
pack; wia/ ſays the fiend ;. away / ſays the fiend, for the 
heavens ; 3 rouſe up a brave mind, ſays the fiend, and run. 
Well, my conſcience, hanging about the neck of my heart, 
ſays very wiſely to me,—my honeſt friend Launcelot, being. an 

R 6 honeſt 


9 Therefore be not ptecipitant; conſider well what you are to do- 
Adwis'd is the word oppoſite to raſh, louxsox. = 

+ The old copies read—Frter the Clown alone; and throughout the 
play this character is called the Clown at moſt of his entrances or exit. 

STEEVENS. 

3 i, e. Begone to the heavens, So again, in Much ad» abrut Nothing : 
So Tdeliver up my apes, [to the dew;l,] and away to St, Peter, for ihe 
heavens.” MALONE. : 

As it is not likely that Shakſpeare ſhould make the Devil conjure 
Launcelot to do any thing for Heaven's fake, 1 have no doubt but this 
paſſage is corrupt, and that we ought to read, | HER 

Away, ſays the fiend, for the bauen, . * 

By which Launcelot was to make his eſcape, if he was determined to 

run away, M. Mason. 6 | 
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honefl man's ſon,—or rather an honeſt woman's ſon ;—for, 
indeed, my father did ſomething ſmack, ſomething grow to, 
he had a kind of taſte ; - well, my conſcience ſays, — Launce- 
lot, budge not; budge, ſays the fiend ; budge not, ſays my con- 
ſcience : Conſcience, ſay I, you counſel well, fiend, ſay I, 
you counſel well: to be ruled by my conſcience, I ſhould 
ſtay with the Jew my maſter, who, (God bleſs the mark!) 
is a kind of devil; and, to run away from the Jew, I 
ſhould be ruled by the fiend, who, ſaving your reverence, is 
the devil himſelf; Certainly, the Jew is the very devil in- 
carnation ; and, in my conſcience, my conſcience is but a 
kind of hard conſcience, to offer to counſel me to ſtay with 
the Jew : The fiend gives the more friendly counſel : I will 
run, fiend ; my heels are at your commandment, I will run. 


Euter old GoB Bo, ( with a baſtet. 


Gob. Maſter, young man, you, I pray you; which is the 
way to maſter Jew's ? 

Laun. | afide.} O heavens, this is my true begotten fa- 
ther! who, being more than ſand-blind, high-gravel blind, 
knows me not :—] will try conclufions 5 with him. 


Gob, Maſter young gentleman, I pray you, which is the 
way to maſter Jew's? | 


Laun. urn up on your right hand, ' at the next turning 
but, at the next turning of all, on your left; marry, at the 


very next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down indirect- 
ly to the Jew's houſ-. | 
Gab. By God's ſonties, “ 'twill be a hard way to hit. Can 
8 you 
4 It may be inferred from the name of Gobbo, that Shak ſpeare de ſigned 
this character to be repreſented with a bump-back. STEEVENS. 
5 To try cencluſions is to try experiments. STEEVENS. 
This arch and perplexed direction to puzzle the enquirer, ſeems to 
imitate that of Syrus to Demea in the Brothers of Terence : 
46 bi eas prœterierit, 
4% Ad ſniſtram bac rectã plated : ubi ad Diane wenerir, 
4% Ito ad dextram : prius quam ad portam wenias,”" &c. 
Es THEOBALD, 
7 1 know not exactly of what oath this is a corruption. I meet with 
God's ſanty in Decker's Hana Whore, 1635 


Again, in The longer thou liveſt the more Feal thou arty a comedy, bl. 1. 
without date? 
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you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells with him, 


dwell with him, or no? = 

Laun. Talk you of young maſter Launcelot ?-Mark me 
now; [afide,.] now will I raiſe the waters: Talk you of 
young maſter Launcelot ? 

Gob. No maſter, fir, but a poor man's ſon ; his father, 
though I ſay it, is an honeſt exceeding poor man, and, God 
be thanked, well to live. 

Laun. Well, let his father be what he will, we talk of 
young maſter Launcelot. 

Cob. Your worſhip's friend, and,“ Launcelot, fir.9 
Laun. But I pray you ergo, old man, ergo, I beſeech you; 
Talk you of young maſter Launcelot ? 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an't pleaſe your maſterſhip. 

Laun, Ergo, maſter Launcelot ; talk not of maſter Launce- 
lot, father ; for the young gentleman (according to fates and 


deſtinies, and ſuch odd ſayings, the ſiſters three, and ſuch. 


branches of learning,) is, indeed, deceaſed; or, as you 
would ſay, in plain terms, gone to heaven. | 

Gob, Marry, God forbid ! the boy was the very ſtaff of 
my age, my very prop. | | 

Laun. Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel-poſt, a ſtaff, or 
a prop ?—Do you know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack the day, I know you not, young gentleman : 
but, I pray you, tell me, 1s my boy, (God reit his ſoul!) 
alive, or dead ? | 3 

Laun, Do you n:t know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack, fir, I am ſand-blind, I know you not. 


Laun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might fail 


of the knowing me: it is a wiſe father, that knows his own 


child, 


« Gods ſantie, this is a goodly book indeed.” 

Perhaps it was once cuſtomary to ſwear by the N i. e. bealth, of 
the Supreme Being, or by his Ls; or, as Mr. Ritſon obſerves to me, 
by his ſanFiry, Oaths of ſuch a turn are not unfrequent among our an- 
cient writers. All, however, ſeem to have been ſo thoroughly convinced 
of the crime of profane ſwearing, that they were content to diſguiſe their 
meaning by abbreviations which were permitted filently to terminate in 


irremediable cortuptions. STE EVENS. 


5 Dr. Farmer is of opinion we ſhould read Gebbo inſtead of Launcelor. , 


| STEEVEN $ 
9 3. e. plain Launcelot; and not, as you term him, maſter Launcelot. 
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child, Well, old man, I will tell you news of your ſon : 
. Give me your bleſſing: truth will come to light; murder 

cannot be hid long, a man's ſon may ; but, in the end, truth 
will out, | 

Gob, Pray you, fir, ſtand up; I am ſure, you are not 
Launcelot, my boy. | 

Laun. Pray you, let's have no more fooling about it, but 
give me your blefling; | am Launcelot, your boy that was, 
your ſon that is, your child that ſhall be, 

Gob. I cannot think, you are my ſon, 

Laun, I know not what I ſhall think of that: but I am 
Launcelot, the Jew's man; and, I am ſure, Margery, your 
wife, 1s my mother, 

Gob, Her name is Margery, indeed: I'll be ſworn, if 
thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own fleſh and blood, Lord 
worſhipp'd 1 he be! what a beard haſt thou got! thou 
haſt got more hair on thy chin, than Nobbin my thill-horſe 
has on his tail.“ 

Laun. It ſhould ſeem then, that Dobbin's tail grows back- 
ward; I am fure, he had more hair on his tail, than I have 
on my face, when I laſt ſaw him. 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed! How doſt thou and 
thy maſter agree? I have brought him a preſent ; How 'gree 
you now ? | | 

 Laun, Well, well; but, for mine own part, as I have ſet 
up my reft to run away, ſo I will not reſt till I have run 
ſome ground: my maſter's ayery Jew ; Give him a preſent ! 
give him a halter: I am famiſh'd in his ſervice; you may 
tell every finger I have with my ribs, Father, I am glad 
you are come; give me your preſent to one maſter Baſſanio, 
who, indeed, gives rare new liveries; if I ſerve not him, : 

| | Wil 


2 In this converſation between Launcelot and his blind father, there 
are frequent references to the deception practiſed on the blindneſs of 
Ifhac, and the bleſſing obtained in conſequence of it. HzNxLEy. 


3 Thill or fill, means the ſhafts of a cart or waggon. STEVENS. 


All the ancient copies have pbil-horſe, but no Dictionary that I have 


met with acknowledges the word, It is, I am informed, a corruption 
uſed in ſome counties forthe proper term, thill-horſe. Matons. 
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will run as far as God has any ground. —0 rare fortune! 
here comes the man; — to him father; for I am a Jew, if I 
ſerve the Jew any longer, | 


Enter Bass AN 10, with Lx oNARDO, and other followers, | 


Bag. You may do ſo ; but let it be ſo haſted, that ſup- 

r be ready at the fartheſt by five of the clock: See theſe 
etters deliver'd ; put the liveries to making; and defire 
Gratiano to come anon to my lodging, [Exit à Servant. 

Laun, To him, father. 

Gob, God bleſs your worſhip ! 

Baſſ. Gramercy ; Would'ſt thou aught with me? 

Gob. Here's my ſon, fir, a poor boy, 

Laun. Not a poor boy, fir, but the rich Jew's man; that 
would, fir, as my father ſhall ſpecify, — | 

Gb. He hath a great infection, fir, as one would ſay, to 
ſerve 

Laun. Indeed, the ſhort and the long is, I ſerve the Jew, 
and I have a defire, as my father ſhall ſpecify, ——— 

Cab. His maſter and he, (ſaving your worſhip's rever- 
ence,) are ſcarce cater- couſins : . 

Laun. To be brief, the very truth is, that the Jew having 
done me wrong, doth cauſe me, as my father, being I hope 
an old man, ſhall frutify unto you, 

Gob, I have here a diſh of doves, that I would beſtow 
upon your worſhip ; and my ſuit 1s,— 

Laun. In very brief, the ſuit is impertinent to myſelf, as i 
your worſhip ſhall know by this honeſt old man; and, though 14 
I fay it, though old man, yet, poor man, my father. F 5 

Ball. One ſpeak for both; — What would you? bY 

Laun, Serve you, fir, | 5 | 

Gob. This is the very defect of the matter, fir, 'T A 

Baſſ. 1 know thee well, thou haſt obtain'd thy ſuit : . 5 
Shylock, thy maſter, ſpoke with me this day, | | 
And hath preferr'd thee ; if it be preferment, 

To leave a rich Jew's ſervice, to hecome | 
The follower of ſo poor a gentleman. - 

Laun, The old proverb is very well parted between my 

| : er 
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maſter Shylock and you, fir; you have the grace of God 
fir, and he hath enough. 

Baß. Thou ſpeak'ſt it well: Go, father, with thy ſon :— 
Take leave of thy old maſter, and enquire 
My lodging-out ;—Give him a livery [ to his fotloxwers, 
More guarded 4 than his fellows” : See it done. 

Laun, Father in:—I cannot get a ſervice, no; — J have 
ne'er a tongue in my head.— Well; ¶ /ooking on his palm. ] it 
any man in Italy have a fairer table, which doth offer to 
ſwear upon a book.5—T ſhall have good fortune ;® Go to, 

| | here's 

+ i. e. more ornamented. STEEVENS. 

Table is the palm of the hand extended. Launcelot congratulates 
himſelt upon his dexterity and good fortune, and, in the height of his 
rapture, inſpects his hand, and congratulates himſelf upon the felicities in 
his table. The act of expanding his hand puts him in mind of the action 
in which the palm is ſhown, by raiſing it to lay it on the book, in judicial 
atteſtations Well, ſays he, if any man in Italy have a fairer table, that 
dith offer to ſwear upon a book Here he ſtops with an abruptneſs very 
common, and proceeds to particulars, JoxNsoON. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation thus far appears to me perfectly juſt, In 
ſupport of it, it ſhould be remembered, that which is frequently uſed by 
our author and his contemporaries, for the perſonal pronoun, who. It is 
fill ſo uſed in our Liturgy. In The Merry W.wes of Windſor, Mrs. Quickly 
addreſſes Fenton in the ſame language as is here uſed by Launcelot: — 
cn be fzoorn 04 @ book ſhe loves you: a vulgariſm that is now ſuper- 
ſeded by another of the ſame import I'll take my bible-oath of ic.” 

MaLoneg. 

Without examining the expoſitions of this paſſage, given by the three 
learned annotators, [Mr. T. Dr. W. and Dr. J.] I ſhall briefly ſet down 
what appears to me to be the whole meaning of it. Launcelot, applaud- 
ing himſelf for his ſucceſs with Baſſanio, and looking into the palm of his 
hand, which by fortune-tellers is called the table, breaks out into the fol- 
lowing reflexion : Well: if any man in Italy bave a fairer table; which 
doth offer to ſwear upon a boot, I ſhall bave good fortune—i. e. a table, 
robich doth (not only promiſe, but} offer to ſwear (and to ſwear upon a 
book too) that I ball bawe good fortune. (He omits the concluſion of the 
ſentence which might have been) I am much miſtaken z or, I'll be banged, 
&c, TYRWHITT. | 

© The whole difficulty of this paſſage (concerning which there is a 
great difference of opinion among the commentators) aroſe, as I conceive, 
from a word being omitted by the compoſitor or tranſcriber. I am per- 
ſuaded the author wrote—lI ſhall have no good fortune. Theſe words, 
are not, I believe, connected with what goes before, but with what fol- 
lows; and begin a new ſentence. Shak(ſpeare, I think, meant, that 
Launcelot, after this abrupt ſpeech Well; if any man that offers to ſwear 

es 
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here's a ſimple line of life! here's a ſmall trifle of wives: 
Alas, fifteen wives is nothing; eleven widows, and nine 
maids, is a ſimple coming-in for one man: and then, to 
*ſcape drowning thrice; and to be in peril of my life with 
the edge of a Eather-beg 7.—here are {imple ſcapes! Well, 
if fortune be a woman, ſhe's a good wench for this geer.— 
Father, come; I'll take my leave of the Jew in the twink- 
ling of an eye, [ Exeunt LAUNCELOT and old GoBBo, 
Ba [ pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this; 

Theſe things being bought, and orderly beſtow'd, 

Return in haſte, fo I do feaſt to-night | 

My beſt-eſteem'd acquaintance ; hie thee, po- 
Leon, My beſt endeavours ſhall be done herein, 


Enter Gx ATIANO, 


Gra. Where is your maſter ? 
Leon, 


ten a book, has a fairer table than wine I am much miſtaken :] ſhould 


proceed in the ſame manner in which he began: ““ I ſhall have no good 
fortune; go to; here's a /mple line of life!“ &c, So before : I cannot 
get a ſervice, no;—T have ne'er a tongue in my head. And afterwards z 
« Alas! fifteen wives is nothing.” The Nurſe, in Romeo and Fuliet, 
expreſies herſelf exactly in the , wi ſtyle: „„ Well, you have made a 
ſimple choice; you know nat how to chooſe a man; Romeo? no, not hez— 
he is not the flower of courteſy,” &. So alſo, in X. Henry I. Here's 
n fine villainy!” Again, more appoſitely, in the anonymous play of 
K. Henry V : «« Ha! me have no good luck.” Again, in The Merry 
Wives of Windſor : We are fimple men; we do not know what's 
brought about under the profeſſion of fortune-tellipg.”” 

Almoſt every paſſage in theſe plays, in which the ſenſe is abruptly 


broken off, as I have more than once obſerved, has been corrupred. » 


It is not without ſome reluctance that I have excluded this emendation 
from a place in the text. Had it been propoſed by any former editor or 
commentator, I ſhould certainly have adopted it; being convinced that it 
is juſt. But the danger of innovation is ſo great, and partiality to ouc 
own conceptions ſo deluſive, that it becomes every editor to diſtruſt his 
own emendations; and I am particularly inclined to do ſo in the preſent 
inſtance, in which I happen to differ from that moſt reſpeRable and judi- 
cious critick, whoſe name is ſubjoined to the preceding note. According 
to his idea, the mark of an abrupt ſentence ſhould not be after the word 
book, but fortune, MALONE. - 

7 A cant phraſe to ſignify the danger of marrying. ——A certain French 
writer uſes the ſame kind of figure, „0 mon Ami, j aimeroit miau tre 
tembee ſur la point d'un Oreiller, & m'ttre rompi le Cu. 2 

WarBuRTON, 
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Leon, Yonder, fir, he walks. 
[Exit LEONARDO. 

Gro. Signior Baſſanio, — 

*Baſſ. Gratiano ! 

Gra, I have a ſuit to you. 


_ Baſſ. You have obtain'd it, 
Gra, You muſt not deny me; I muſt go with you to Bel- 
mont. 


Baß. Why, then you muſt ;—But hear thee Gratiano; 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice 
Parts, that become thee happily enough, 

And in ſuch eyes as ours appear not Gals; 
But where thou art not known, why, there they ſhow 
Something too liberal; — pray thee, take pain 
To allay with ſome cold drops of modeſty 
Thy ſkipping ſpirit ; left, through thy wild behaviour, 
J be miſconſtrued in the place I go to, | 
And loſe my hopes, 
Gra, Signior Baſſanio, hear me: 
If I do not put on a ſober habit, 
Talk with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 
Wear pray er- books in my pocket, look demurely ; 
Nay more, while grace is ſaying, hood mine eyes? 
Thus with wy hat, and ſigh, and ſay, amen; 
Uſe all the obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad oftent * 
To pleaſe his grandam, never truſt me more, 
Baß. Well, we ſhall ſee your bearing.3 
Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night ; you ſhall not gage me 
By what we do to-night, 
Baſſ. No, that were pity ; 
I would entreat you rather to put on 
| Your 


s Liberal I have already ſhown to be mean, groſs, coarſe, licentious, 
OHNCONs 
So, in Othello: *“ Is he not a moſt profane and liberal counſellor ? 
| | STEEVENS, 
9 Alluding to the manner of covering a hawk's eyes. STEEVENS. 
* Grave appearance; ſhow of ſaid and ſerious behaviour. JoHNs0N. 
Oftent is a word very commonly uſed for ſow among the old dramaticæk 
writers. STEEVENS. | 


3 Bearing is carriage, deportment, STEEVENS. 
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Your boldeſt ſuit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpoſe merriment: But fare you well, 
I have ſome buſineſs. | 
Gra. And I muſt to Lorenzo, and the reſt ; | 
But we will viſit you at ſupper-time. [ Exennt, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame, A Room in Shylock's Houſe, 


Enter Jes51Ca and LAUNCELOT, 


Feſ. I am ſorry, thou wilt leave my father ſo; 
Our houſe is hell, and thou a merry devil, 
Didit rob it of ſome taſte of tediouſneſs : 
But fare thee well ; there is a ducat for thee. 
And, Launcelot, ſoon at ſupper ſhalt thou fee 
Lorenzo, who is thy new maſter's gueſt ; 
Give him this letter; do it ſecretly, 
And ſo farewel; I would not have my father 
See me talk with thee, | 
Laun, Adieu tears exhibit my tongue. 
Moſt beautiful pagan, —moſt ſweet Jew If a Chriftian do 
not play the knave, and get thee,4 | am much deceived : 
But, adieu! theſe fooliſh drops do ſomewhat drown my 
manly ſpirit ; adieu ! [ Exit. 
J. Farewel, good Launcelot.— 


tence “e and get thee” —implying, get thee with child, Mr. Malone, 
however, ſuppoſes him to mean only—carry thee away from thy father 
fouſe, STEEVENS. 

I ſhould not have attempted to explain ſo eaſy a paſſage, if the igno · 
rant editor of the ſecond folio, thinking probably that the word get muſt 
neceſſarily mean beget, had not altered the text, and ſubſtituted did in the 


my of do, the reading of all the old and authentick editions; in which 


e has been copied by every ſubſequent editor, Launcelot is not talking 
about Jeſſica's father, but about her future huſband, I am aware that, 
in a ſubſequent ſcene, he ſays to Jeflica, «© Marry, you may partly hope 
your fat ber got you not; but he is now on another ſubject. Maronse. 

From the general cenſure exprefled in the preceding note 1 take leave 


to exempt Mr. Reed; who, by following the firſt folio was no ſharer in 


the inexpiable guilt of the ſecond, STxzvENs. 


Alack, 
+ I ſuſpect that the waggiſh Launcelot deſigned this for a broken ſen- 
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Alack, what heinous ſin is it in me; 

To be aſham'd to be my father's child! 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

I am not to his manners: O Lorenzo, 

If thou keep promiſe, I fhall end this ſtrife ; 

Become a Chriſtian, and thy loving wife. [ Exit, 


SCENE IV. 


The ſame. A Street, 
Enter GraTiano, LoRenzo, SALARINO, aud SALANIO, 


Lor. Nay, we will ſlink away in ſupper-time ; 
Diſguiſe us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 
Gra. We have not made good preparation, 
Salar. We have not ſpoke us yet of torch- bearers. 
Salav. Tis vile, unlefs it may be quaintly order'd ; 
And better, in my mind, not undertook. | 
Lor. Tis now but four a-clock; we have two hours 


To furniſh us ;—. | 


Enter Launcelow, with a leiter. 


; | Friend Launcelot, what's the news ? 
Lan. An it ſhall pleaſe you to break up this,“ it ſhall 
ſeem to ſignify, 
Lor. I know the hand: in faith, 'tis a fair hand; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on, 
Is the fair hand that writ, 
Gra. | Love-news, in faith, 
Laun, By your leave, fir, 
Lor. Whither goeſt thou? 


Laun, Marry, fir, to bid my old maſter the Jew to ſup to 
night with my new maſter the Chriſtian, 1 
ö rs 


See the note in Romeo. and Juliet, Act I. ſc. iv. We have not ſpoke 
ws yet, &c. i. e. Te have not yet beſpoke us, c. Thus the old copies, Ic 
may, however, mean, we have not as yet canſulted on the ſubject of 
torch - bearers. Mr. Pope read“ ſpoke as yet.“ STEEVENS.. 

© To break up was a term in carvings STEEVENS. 
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Lor. Hold here, take this ;—tell gentle Jeſſica, 

I will not fail her ;—ſpeak it privately ; go ;— 

Gentlemen. [Exit LAUNCELOT, 

Will you prepare for this maſque to-night ? 

I am provided of a torch-bearer, 

Salar. Ay, marry, Til be gone about it ſtraight. 
Salan, And ſo will J. | 
Lor. Meet me, and Gratiano, 

At Gratiano's lodging ſome hour hence. | 
Salar, Tis good we do fo, | Exexnt SALAR, and SALAS, 
Gra, Was not that letter from fair Jeſſica? | 
Lor. J muſt needs tell thee all: She hath directed, 

How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe; 

What gold, and jewels, ſhe is furniſh'd with; 

What page's ſuir ſhe hath in readineſs, 

If e'er the Jew her father come to heaven, 

It will be for bis gentle daughter's ſake : 

And never dare misfortune croſs her foot, 

Unleſs ſhe do it under this excuſe, — 

That ſhe is iſſue to a faithleſs Jew. 

Come, go with me; peruſe this, as thou goeſt : 

Fair Jeſſica ſhall be my torch- bearer. [ Exennt, 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. Before Shylock's Houfe, 
Enter SHYLOCK and LAUNCELOT, 


Shy. Well, thou ſhalt ſee, thy eyes ſhall be thy judge, 
The difference of old Shy lock and Baſſanio ;— 
What, Jeſſica! - thou ſhalt not gormandize, 
As thou haſt done with me 2 i Jeflica !— 
And fleep and ſnore, and rend apparel out ;— 
Why, Jeffica, I ſay! 
| Laun, Why, Jeſſica! 
Shy. Who bids thee call? I do not bid thee call. 
Laun. Your worſhip was wont to tell me, I could do no- 
thing without bidding. | 
: | | Enter 


4 
; 
14 
12 
7 
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Enter IESSIcA. 


Joi. Call you ? What is your will? 
Shy. I am bid forth? to ſupper, Jeflica ; 
There are my keys: But wherefore ſhould I go? 


I am not bid for love; they flatter me: 


But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Chriſtian.#—Jeflica, my girl, 


Lock to my houſe: I am right loth to go; 


There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night. i 

Laun. I heſeech you, ſir, go; my young maſter doth ex- 
pe& your reproach. 7 | 

Shy. So do I his, | 7 

Laun. And they have conſpired together, —I will not ſay, 
you ſhall ſee a maſque ; but if you do, then it was not for 
nothing that my noſe fell a bleeding on Black-Monday laſt," 
at ſix o*clock i'the morning, falling out that year on Aſh- 
wedneſday was four year in the afternoon. 

Shy. What! are there maſques? Hear you me, Jeſſica: 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
And the vile ſqueaking of the wry-neck'd fife, 


Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
| Nor 


7 Iam invited. To bid in old language meant to fray, Marone. 

5 Shylock forgets his reſolution. In a former ſcene he declares he 
will neither eat, drink, nor pray with Chriſtians. Of this circumſtance 
the poet was aware, and meant only to heighten the malignity of the 
character, by making him depart from his moſt ſettled reſolye, for the 
proſecution of his revenge. STEEVENS» | | 

9 « Black Monday is Eafter-Monday, and was ſo called on this occaſion : 
in the 34th of Edward III. (1360) the 14th of April, and the morrow 
after Eaſter-day, king Edward, with his hoſt, lay before the city of Paris; 
which day was full dark of miſt and hail, and ſo bitter cold, that many 
men died on their horſes? backs with the cold. Wherefore, unto this day, 
it hath been called the Blacke- Monday.” Stowe, p. 264—6, GRE. 

It appears from a paſſage in Lodge's Rsſa/ynde, 1592, that ſome ſuper- 
ſtitious belief was annexed to the accident of bleeding at the noſe : ( As he 
ſtood gazing, his noſe on a ſudden bled, which made him conjeRure it was 
ſome friend of his. STTEVENS. LED 

One that was ſuperſtitious would count this ominous, when it mere: 
cames by chance.” Rrev, 
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Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, 

To gaze on Chriſtian fools with varniſh'd faces : 

But ſtop my houſe's ears, I mean, my caſements; 

Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 

My ſober houſe.—By Jacob's ſtaff, I ſweir, 

J have no mind of feaſting forth to night: 

But I will go.—Go you before me, ſirrah; 

Say, I will come. 
Laun. I will go before, fir, — 

Miſtreſs, look out at window, for all this; 

There will come a Chriſtian by, 

| Will be worth a Jeweſs' eye.“ [Exi: Lavun, 
Shy. What ſays that fool of Hagar's offspring, ha? 
Jeſ. His words were, Farewel, miſtreſs; nothing elſe, 
Shy. The patch is kind enough ; 3 but a huge feeder, 

Snail- ſlow in profit, and he ſleeps by day 

More than the wild cat ; drones hive not with me ; 

Therefore | part with him; and part with him 

To one that I would have him help to waſte. 

His borrow'd purſe.— Well, Vesper go in; 

Perhaps, 1 will return immediately; 

Do, as I bid you, 

Shut doors after 208 : Faſt bind, faſt find; 


A proverb never ſtale in thrifty mind. [ Exit, 
Jeſ. Farewel ; and if my fortune be not croſt, 
J have a father, you a daughter, loſt, [ Exit, 


SCENE 


It's wurth a Few's eye, is a proverbial phraſe, WHALLEY. 


3 This term ſhould ſeem to have come into uſe from the name of a 
celebrated fool. This I learn from Wilſon's Art of Rhetorique, 1553 : 
« A word making, called of the Grecians Onomatopeia, is when we make 
words of our own mind, ſuch as be derived from the nature of things; 
as to call one Patche, or Cowlſon, whom we ſee to do a thing fooliſhly ; 
becauſe theſe two in their time were notable fools.” 


Probably the dreſs which the celebrated Patche wore, was, in alluſion to 
his name, patched or parti-coloured. Hence the ſtage fool has ever ſince 


been exhibited ina motley coat, Patche, of whom Wilſon ſpeaks, was 
Cordinal Wolſey's fool, Martoxe. 
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SCENE VI. 
The ſame. 


Enter GRATIANO, and SALARINO, ma/qued, 


Gra. This is the pent-houſe, under which Lorenzo 
Deſir'd us to make ſtand. 

Salar, His hour is almoſt paſt. 

Gra, And it is marvel he out-dwells his-hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 

Far. O, ten times faſter Venus' pigeons fly! 
To ſeal love's bonds new made, than they are wont, 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! 

Gra. That ever holds: Who riſeth from a feaſt, 
With that keen appetite that he fits down ? | 
Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them firſt? All things that are, 
Are with more ſpirit chaſed than enjoy'd. 

How like a — or a prodigal, 

'The ſcarfed bark 5 puts from her native bay, 

| Hugg'd and embraced by the trumpet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return 

With over-weather'd ribs, and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet wind! 


Enter Lok ENZO. 


Salar. Here comes Lorenzo; — more of this hereafter. 
Lor. Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode; 

Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait: i 
When you ſhall pleaſe to play the thieves for wives, 11 
* , 1 


+ Lovers have in poetry been always called Turtles or Doves, which in 
lower language may be pigeons. JonNsOoR. 
i. e. the veſſeldecorated with flags. STEEVENS. 


© Surely the bark ought to be of the maſculine gender, otherwiſe the 


alluſion wants ſomewhat of propriety. This indiſcriminate uſe of the per- 
ſonal for the neuter, at leaſt obſcures the paſſage. A ſhip, however, is 
commonly ſpoken of in the feminine gender. STEEVENS» 


A. ot oat 6a 


1. 
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I'll watch as long for you then. — Approach ; ? 
Here dwells my father Jew ;—Ho! who's within? 


Enter IEss IA above, in boy's clothes. 


Jeſ. Who are you? Tell me, for more certainty, 
Albeit I'll ſwear that I do know your tongue, 
Lor, Lorenzo, and thy love. 
Je. Lorenzo, certain; and my love, indeed; 
For who love I ſo much? And now who knows, 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours? 
Lor. Heaven, and thy thoughts, are witneſs that thou art, 
Jol. Here, catch this caſket ; it is worth the pains. 
I am glad 'tis night, you do not look on me, 
For IJ am much aſham'd of my exchange: 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
'The pretty follies that themſelves commit ; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. 
Lir. Deſcend, for you muſt be my torch-bearer. 
Fe/. What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames ? 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too too light, 
Why, tis an office of diſcovery, love; 
And I ſhould be obſcur'd, 
Lor. So are you, ſweet, 
Even in the lovely garniſh of a boy. 
But come at once; 
For the cloſe night doth play the run- away, 
And we are ſtaid for at Baſſanio's feaſt, | 
Jeſ. I will make faſt the doors, and gild myſelf 
With ſome more ducats, and be with you ftraight. 
| [ Exit, from above. 
Gra. Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew,* 


7 Read, with a flight variation from Sir T. Hanmer 
„Ill watch as long for you. Come then, approach.“ 
RiTeox. 
3 A jeſt ariſing from the ambiguity of Gentile, which ſigniſies both a 
Heathen, and ove wwell born. Jon x so- 
Dr. Johnſon rightly explains this, There is an old book by one Ellis, 
entitled, The Gentle Sinner, or England's brave Gentleman. FAZ IR. 


Vol. Il, 8 8 | Lr, 
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Lor. Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily ; 
For ſhe is wiſe, if I can judge of her; 
And fair ſhe is, if that mine eyes be true; 
And true ſhe is, as ſhe hath prov'd herſelf; 
And therefore, like herſelf, wiſe, fair and true, 
Shall ſhe be placed in my conſtant ſoul, 


Enter IExss ICA, beleaw, 


What, art thou come? — On, gentlemen, away: 
Our maſquing mates by this time for us ſtay. 
[ Exit, with JESSICA and SALARILNO, 


Enter ANTON10., 


Ant. Who's there? 
Gra. Signior Antonio? 
Aut. Fie, fie, Gratiano ! where are all the reſt ? 
Tis nine o'clock ; our friends all ſtay for you :;— 
No maſque to-night ; the wind is come about, 
Baſſanio preſently will go aboard: 
J have ſent twenty out to ſeek for you, 
Gra, J am glad on't; I defire no more delight. 
Than to be under ſail, and gone to-night, [ Exennt, 


SCENE VII. 


Belmont. 4 Room in Portia's Houſe, 


Flouriſh of Cornets, Enter PoxrIA, with the Prince of 
Morocco, and bath their trains, 


Por. Go, draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover 
The ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince: 
Now make your choice. 
Mor, The firſt, of gold, who this inſcription bears ;— 
| Wha 


To ur derſtand Gratiano's oath, it ſhould be recollected that he is in a 
maſqued habit, to which it is probable that formerly, as at preſent, a large 
cape or Hood was affixed, MALON E. | 

Gratiano alludes to the practice of friars, who frequently ſwore by this 
part of their habit. STEEVENS. 
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TWho choſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſire. 
The ſecond, filver, which this promiſe carries; 
N ho chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves. 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blurt; 9 
Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath, 
How ſhall I know if I do chooſe the right? 
Por. The one of them contains my picture, prince; 
If you chooſe that, then I am yours withal. 
Mor. Some god direct my judgement ! Let me ſee, 
I will ſurvey the inſcriptions back again: 
What ſays this leaden caſket ? 
Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he bath. 
Muſt give For what? for lead? hazard for lead? 
This caſket threatens : Men, that hazard all, 
Do it in hope of fair advantages: 
A golden mind ſtoops not to ſhows of droſs; 
I'll then nor give, nor hazard, aught for lead, 
What ſays the ſilver, with her virgin hue ? 
Who chogſeth me, /hall get as much as he deſerves, 
As much as he deſerves ?—Pauſe there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand: 
If thou be'ſ rated by thy eſtimation, 
Thou doſt deſerve enough; and yet enough 
May not extend ſo far as to the lady; 
ö And yet to be afeard of my deſerving, 
Were but a weak difabling of myſelt. 
As much as 1 deſerve ! — Why, that's the lady: 
J do in birth deferve her, and in fortunes, 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding; 
But, more than theſe, in love I do deſerve. 
What if I ſtray'd no further, but choſe here? 
Let's ſee once more this ſaying grav'd in gold. 
I to chnfeth me, & all gain what many men deſire, ; 
Why, that's the lady; all the world defires her: 
From the four corners of the carth they come, 
To kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing ſaint. 
The Hyrcanian deſerts, and the vaſty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as through-fares now, 
For princes to come view fair Portia : 
S 2 The 


? That is, as groſs as thy dull metal. JogxN te. 
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'The watry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
Jo ſtop the foreign ſpirits ; but they come, 
As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia, 
One of theſe three contains her heavenly picture. 
Is't like, that lead contains her ? *Twere damnation, 
To think ſo baſe a thought; it were too groſs 
To rib ® her cerecloth in the obſcure grave. 
Or ſhall I think, in filver ſhe's immur'd, 
Being ten times undervalued to try'd gold ? 
O ſinful thought! Never ſo rich a gem 
Was ſet in worſe than gold, They have in England 
A coin, that bears the figure of an ange] 
Stamped in gold ; but that's inſculp's upon ; 3 
But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. Deliver me the key; 
Here do I chooſe, and thrive I as I may ! 
Por. There, take it, prince, and if my form lie there, 
Then I am yours. [ He unlocks the golden caſket 
Mor. O hell! what have we here? 
A carrion death, within whoſe empty eye 
There is a written ſcroll? III read the writing. 


All that glifters is not gold, 
Often have you heard that told: 
Many a man his life hath ſold, 
But my outſide to behold : 

Gilded tombs do worms infold, 
Had you been as awiſe as bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgement old, 


Your 


2 1. e. incloſe, as the ribs incloſe the viſcera, STEZEvENS. 
3 To inſculp is to engrave. STEEVENS, 
The meaning is that the figure of the angel is raiſed or emboſled on the 
coin, not engraved on it, TuTET. 
+ In all the old editions this line is written thus: 
Gilded timber do worms infold. 
From which Mr. Rowe and all the following editors have made: 
Gilded wood may worms infod. 
A line not bad in itſelf, but not fo applicable to the occaſion as that 
which, I believe, Shakſpeare wrote: 
Gilded tombs ds worms in fuld. 
A tomb is the proper repoſitory of a death*s-bead, Jon Ns0N, 


* 

x 

* 
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Tour anſwer had not been inſcrol 425 
Fare you well ; your ſuit is cold, 


Cold, indeed; and labour loſt : 
Then, farewel, heat; and, welcome, froſt, 
Portia, adieu! I have too griev'd a heart | 
To take a tedious leave: thus loſers part, [ Exit, 
Por. A gentle riddance : Draw the curtains go; 
Let all of his complexion chooſe me {0.® Exeunt. 


SCENE VIII. 
Venice, A Serect. 
Enter SALARING and SLAN to. 


Salar. Why man, I ſaw Baſſanlo under (ail 
With him is Gratiano gone along ; | 
And in their ſhip, 1 am ſure, Lorenzo is not. 
Salan. The villain Jew with outcries rais'd the duke; 
Who went with him to ſearch Baſſanio's ſhip, 
Salar, He came too late, the ſhip was under ſail ; 
But there the duke was given to underſtand, 
That in a gondola were icen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jeſſica: 
Beſides, Antonio certify ' d the duke, 
They were not with Baſſanio in his ſhip, 
Salan, I never heard a paſſion ſo confus'd, 
So ſtrange, outrageous, and ſo variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the ſtreets ; 


S 3 My 


* 


5 Since there is an anſwer inſcral'd or written in every caſket, I believe 
for your we ſhould read—this, When the words were written yr and ys, 
the miſtake was eaſy, Joanson, | 

The old quarto editions of 1600 have no diftribution of aAs, but 
proceed from the beginning to the end in an unbroken tenour. This play, 
therefore, having been probably divided without authority by the publiſh- 
ers of the firſt folio, lies open to a new regulation, if any more.commo- 
dious diviſion can be propoted. The ſtory is itſelf ſo wildly incredible, 
and the changes of the ſcene ſo frequent and capricious, that the probabi- 
lity of action does not deſerve much care: yet it may be proper to obſcrve,, 
that, by concluding the ſecond act here, time is given for Baſlanio's 
patlage to Belmont, Jon xsON. 
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My daughter -O my ducats !—O my daughter / 
Fled with a Chriſtian ? O my chriſtian ducats /=— 
Tuftice ! the lagu] my ducats, and my daughter“ 
A ſealed bag, two fealed bags of ducats, 
Of double ducats ſtol'n from me by my daughter “ 
And jewels ; tao floncs, tavo rich and precious flones , 
Stol'n by my daughter !— Fuſtice ! find the girl ! 
She hath the ſtaues n pon her, ard the ducats “ 
Salar. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 
Crying,— his tones, his daughter, and his ducats. 
Salan, Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 
Or he ſhall pay for this. 
Salar. Marry, well remember'd 3 
F reaſon'd with a Frenchman yeſterday ;.7 
Who told me,—in the narrow ſeas, that part 
The French and Englifh, there miſcarried 
A veſſel of our country, richly fraught : 
I thuught upon Antonio, when he told me; 
And wiſh'd in filence that it were not his; 
Salan. Yeu were beſt to tell Antonio what you hear; 
Yet do not ſuddenly, for it may grieve him, 
Salar, A kinder gentleman treads not the earth, 
I ſaw Bafſanio and Antonio part: 
Baſſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return; he anſwer' d Do not %, 
Slubber not * buſineſs for my ſake, Baſſauia, 
But ſlay the very riping of the time; 
And for the Few's bond, which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love: | 
Be merry; and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
Ta courtſhip, and ſuch fair oftents of loue 
As ſhall conveniently become you there : 
And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
wo Turning 


7 j. e. I converſed. Srrro rns. _ 


The Italian ragionare is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, M. Mason, 
To flubber is to do any thing careleſsly, imperſeAly, SrETVENS. 
So all the copies, byt I ſuſpe ct ſome corruption. Jon xsoN. 


This imaginary corruption is removed by only putting a comma after 
mind, LANGTON. 5 
Of leve, is an adjuration ſometimes uſed by Shakſpeare. STEEVENS» 
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Turning his face, he put his hand behind him,? 

And with affection wondrous ſenſible 

He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and ſo they parted, 
Szlan, I think, he only loves the world for him. 

I pray thee, let us go, and find him out, 

And quicken his embraced heavinelſs 3 

With ſome delight or other. 
Salar, Do we ſo. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IX. 
Belmont, A Room in Portia's Hanſc. 
Euter NERISSA, with a Servant, 


Ner. Quick, 1 I pray thee, draw the curtain“ Rraight ; 
The prince of Arragon hath ta'en bis cath, 
And comes to his election preſently, 


Flouriſh of Cornets, Enter the Prince of Arragon, 
PorRTIA, and their trains, 


Por. Behold, there ſtand the caſkets, noble prince: 
If you chooſe that wherein I am contain'd, 
Straight ſhall our nuptial rites be ſolemniz'd ; 
But f you fail, without more ſpeech, my lord, 
You mult be gone from hence immediately, 
Ar, I am enjoin'd by oath to obſerve three things: 
Firſt, never to unfold to any one |; 
N — 84 Which 
2 So curious an obſerver of nature was our author, and ſo minutely had 
he traced the operation of the paſſions, that many paſſages of his works 


might furniſh hints to painters. It is indeed ſurpriſing that they do not 
ſtudy his plays with this view. In the paſſage before us, we have the 


outline of a beautiful picture. Marqne. 


3 The heavineſs which he indulges, and is fond of. Epwards. 
When I thought the paſſage corrupted, it ſeemed to me not improbable 

t Shakſpeare had written—en:ranced beavineſs, muſing, abſtracted, 
moping melancholy, But I know not why any great efforts ſhould be 
made to change a word which has no incommodious or unuſual ſenſe. We 
ſay of a man now, that he hugs bis ſorrows, and why might not Antonio 
embrace heavineſs? JoHNSON« | 

+ i. e. draw it open, STEEVENS. 
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Which caſket *twas I choſe; next, if I fail 
Of the right caſket, never in my life 

To woo a maid in way of marriage; laſtly 
If Ido fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you and be gone, 

Por. To theſe injunctions every one doth ſwear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthleſs felf. 

Ar, And ſo have I addreſs'd me: 5 Fortune now 
To my heart's hope - Gold, filver, and baſe lead, 
Who chorſeth me, muſt give and hazafd all he hath : 
You ſhall look fairer, ere I give, or hazard, 

What ſays the golden cheſt ? ha! let me ſee :— 

Who chooſeth me, Gall gain what many men defare. 
What many men deſire. That many may be meant © 
By the fool multitude, that chooſe by ſhow, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach; 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Even 1n the force 7 and road of caſualty, 

I will not chooſe what many men deſire, 

Becauſe I will not jumps with common ſpirits, 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 

Why, then to thee, thou ſilver treaſure-houſe ; 

Lell me once more what title thou doſt bear: 

Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves ; 

And well ſaid too; For who ſhall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honourable 

Without the ſtamp of merit! Let none preſume 

To wear an undeſerved dignity. 

O, that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 

F | A Were 


7 f 

5 To addreſs is to prepare. The meaning is, I have prepared myſelf 
by the ſame ceremonies. STEEVENS. | 

I believe we ſhould read: _ . 

« Ard ſo haveI, Addreſs me, Fortune, now, 

„ « To my heart's hope!“ 
So, in The Merry Wives of Windfor, Act III. ſcene the laſt, Falſtaff 
ſays, „-I will then addreſs me to my appointment,” TzxywHITT. 

© The repetition of many is a mere blunder. It is unneceſſary to the 


ſenſe, and a-ſtroys the meaſure. Ri TsoN. 
7 


—in tbe force] i. e. the power. STEEVENSs 
——ump—] ö i. e. agree with. STEEVENS, 


go Ke I 
5 4 4 
. . 
*; * * 
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Were not deriv'd corruptly ! and that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer! 
How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare? 
How many be commanded, that command ? 
How much low peaſantry would then be glean'd 
From the true ſeed of honour ? 9 and how much honour 
Fick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, | 
To be new varniſh'd? 2 Well, but to my choice: 
Who chogſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves < 
I will aſſume deſert ;—- Give me a key for this,“ 
And inſtantly unlock my fortunes here. 
Por. Too long a pauſe for that which you find there. 
Ar. What's here ? the portrait of a blinking idiot, 
Preſenting me a ſchedule? I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Porta ? 
How much unlike my hopes, and my deſervings ? 
Who choofeth me, ſhall hade as much as he deſerves, 
Did I deſerve no more than a fool's head ? 
Is that my prize? are my deſerts no better? 
8 5 3 


9 The meaning is, How much meanreſs would be feund among the great, 
and bow much greatneſs among the mean, But ſince men are always laid to 


glean corn though they may pick chaff, the ſentence had been more agree- 


able to the common manner of foeech if it had been written thus: 
How much lav peaſantry Tvould then be pick*d 
From the true ſeed of bonvur.? bow much bonour 
Glean'd from the chaff? Jonunsun. 
2 This confuſion and mixture of the metaphors, makes me think that 
Shakſpeare wrote, 
T be neto vanned, * 
i. e. winnow'd, purged, from the French word, warner 3 which is derived 
from the Latin wannus, ventilabram, the fan uſed for winnowing the chaff 
from the corn. This alteration reſtores the metaphor to its integrity x 
and our poet frequently uſes the ſame thought. WAR BURTON. 
Shakſpeare is perpetually violating the integrity of his metaphors, and 
the emendation propoſedTeems to me to be as faulty as unneceſſary ; for 
what is already /e/eFed from the chaff needs not be new warned, I Wonder 
Dr. Warburton did not think of changing the word ruin into rowing, 
which in ſome connties of England, is uſed to ſignify the ſecond aHd in- 
ferior crop of graſs which is cut in autumn. STEEVENS. 9 
Steevens jaſtly obſerves, that honour when picked from the chaff, 
could not requiie to be new warned ; but honour, mixed with the chatF 
and ruin of the times, might require to be nexw warmſhed. M. Masox, 
3 The words—fer this, which (as Mr. Ritſon oblerves) de.troy the. 
meaſure, ſhould be omitted, STEEVENS. 


*. 
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Por. To offend, and judge, are diſtinct offices, 
And of oppoſed natures, 

Ar, What is here ? 
The fire ſeven times tried this ; 
Seven times tried that judgement is, 
That did never chooſe amiſs : 
Same there be, that ſhadows kiſs ; 
Such have but a hu’, bliſs : 
There be fools alive, I wis,3 
Silver'd oer; and fo was thit. 
Take what wife you will to bed, 
Z will ever be your head: 
So begone, fir, you are ſped. 


Still more fool I ſhall appear 
By the time I linger here: 
With one fool's heal I came to woo, 
But I go away with two.— 
Sweet, adieu! I'll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wroth. 
[ Exennt Arragon and trains 
Por. Thus hath the candle ſing'd the moth. 
O theſe deliberate fools! when they do chooſe, 
They have the wiſdom by their wit to loſe, 
Ner. The ancient ſaying is no hereſy ;— 
Hanging and wiving goes by deſtiny, 
Par. Come, draw the curtain, Neriſſa. 


Enter à Servant, 


Serv. Where is my lady? | 
Por. | Here ; what would my lord ? 5 
Serv, Madam, there is alighted-at your gate 

A young Venetian, one that comes before 

To ſignify the approaching of his lord: 

From whom he bringeth ſenfible regreets ; ö 


To 
3 I know. Mien, German. STEEVENS. 
+ Perhaps the poet had forgotten that he who miſſed Portia was never 
to marry any woman. JOHNSON» 
Would not this ſpeech to the ſervant be more proper in the mouth of 
Neriſa? TyzxwulTtyt. 
| © —fegreets z] i, e. ſalutations. STELVENS, 
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To wit, beſides commends, and courteous breath, 
Gifts of rich value; yet I have not ſeen 
So likely an embaſſador of love : 
A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 
To ſhow how coſtly ſummer was at hand, 
As this fore-ſpurrer comes before his lord. 
Por. No more, I pray thee; I am half afeard, 
"Thou wilt ſay anon, he is ſome kin to thee, 
Thou ſpend'it ſuch high-day wit in praiſing him, 
Come, come, Neriſſa; for I long to ſee 
Quick Cupid's poſt, that comes ſo mannerly, 
Ner. Baſſanio, lord love, if thy will it be! [ Exenn!, 


_— 


ASCTECBE SLAM 
Venice. A Street, 
Enter SALAN IO and SALARINO. 


Salan, Now, what news on the Rialto ? 

Salar. Why, yet it lives there uncheck'd, that Antonio 
hath a ſhip of rich lading wreck'd on the narrow ſeas ; the 
Goodwins, I think they call the place ; a very dangerous flat, 


and fatal, where the carcaſes of many a tall ſhip lie buried, 


as erg ſay, if my goſlip report be an honeſt woman of her 
word. 

Salan. I would ſhe were as lying a goſſip in that, as ever 
knapp'd ginger,” or made her neighbours believe ſhe wept 
for the death of a third huſband ;—But it is true, without 
any ſlips of prolixity, or crofling the plain high-way of talk, 
—that the good Antonio, the honeſt Antonio O that 
I had a title good enough to keep his name company !— 

Salar. Come, the full ſtop. 


Salau. Ha,—what ſay'ſt thou ?—Why the end is, he hath - 


loſt a ſhip, 
Salar, I would it might prove the end of his loſſes! . 
S Sala. 


? To knap is to break ſhoit, SrETVENS. 6 
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Salan, Let me ſay amen betimes, leſt the devil croſs my 


prayer ; * for here he comes in the likeneſs of a Jew. 


Enter SHYLOCK, 


How now, Shylock ? what news among the merchants ? 


Shy. You knew, none ſo well, none fo well as you, of my 
daughter's flight. | 


Salan. That's certain; I, for my part, knew the tailor 
that made the wings ſhe flew withal, 


Salan. And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was 


fledg'd; and then it is the complexion of them all to leave 
the dam, 


Shy. She is damn'd for it, 


Salar, That's certain, if the devil may be her judge. 

Shy, My own fleſh and blood to rebel! 

Salan, Out upon it, old carrion ! rebels it at theſe years? 

Shy. I ſay, my daughter is my fleſh and blood, 

Salar, There is more difference between thy fleſh and hers, 

than between jet and ivory; more between your bloods, 
than there is between red wine and rheniſn: But tell us, do 

you hear, whether Antonio have had avy loſs at ſea or no? 

Shy. There I have another bad maich: a bankrupt, a 
prodigal,” who dare ſcarce ſhow his head on the Rialto ;—a 


beggar, 

® i. e. the prayer or wiſh, which you have juſt now uttered, and which 

I devoutly join in by ſaying amen to it. Mr. Theobald and Dr. War- 
burton unneceflarily, I think, read—thy prayer. MALoNEs 

The people pray as well as the prieſt, though the latter only pronounces 
the words, which the people make their own by ſaying Amen to them. It 
is, after this, needleſs to add, that the Devil (in the ſhape of a Jew) 
could not croſs Salarino's prayer, which, as far as it was fingly his, was 
already ended, HEATH. 

9 This is ſpoke of Antonio. But why a prodigal? his friend BaſTan'o 
indeed had been too liberal; and with this name the Jew honours him 
when he is going to ſup with him : | 
T. go in hate to feed upon 

The predigal Chriſtian 

But Antonio was a plain, reſ-rved, parſimonious merchant; be aſſured 

herefore we fhould read—a bankrupt For a prodigal, i. e. he is become 
bankrupt by ſupplying the extravagancies of his friend Baſſanio. 

| | | WARBURTON, 

There is no need of alteration. There could be, in Shyleck's opinion, 
no ptodigality more culpable than ſuch Lberality as that by which a man 
expoſes himſelf to ruin for his friend. JonnsoN, | 
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beggar, that uſed to come ſo ſmug upon the mart ;—let him 
look to his bond: he was wont to call me uſurer ;—let him 
look to his bond: —he was wont to lend money for a Chriſ- 
tain courteſy let him look to his bond. 
Salar. Why, I am ſure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take 
his fleſh ; What's that good for? 
Sy. To bait fiſh withal: if it will feed nothing elſe, it 
will feed my revenge, He hath diſgraced me, and hindered 
| me of half a million; laughed at my loſſes, mocked at my 
| goes ſcorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my 
| riends, heated mine enemies; and what's his reaſon? I am 
a Jew : Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimenſions, ſenſes, affections, paſſions ? fed with the ſame 4 
food, hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubjet to the ſame _. | 
diſeaſes, healed by the ſame means, warmed and cooled by the | 
ſame winter and ſummer, as a Chriſtian is? if you priel us, 
do we not bleed? 2 if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if 
you poiſon us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, ſhall 
we not revenge? if we are like you in the reſt, we will 
reſemble you in that, If a Jew wrong a Chriſtian, what is 
his humility ? revenge: If a Chriſtian wrong a Jew, what 
ſhould his ſufferance be by Chriſtian example? why, re- 
venge. The villainy, you teach me, I will execute; and it 


ſhall go hard, but I will better the inſtruction, | 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Gentlemen, my maſter Antonio is at his houſe, 
and deſires to ſpeak with you both. 


Salar, We have been up and down to ſeek him. | | 


Enter ToBAL, | 4 | 
| 7? 
Salan. Here comes another of the tribe; a third cannot be 
matched, unleſs the devil himfelf turn Jew. 
[ Exennt SALAN. SALAR. and Servant. [ 


ti His lending money without intereſt, “ for a chriſtian courteſy,” was 4 
likewiſe a reaſon for the Jew to call Antonio prodigal. Epwarps, 


2 Are not Jews made of the ſame materials as Chriſtians, ſays Shy- 
lock; thus in Plutarch's life of Cæſar, p. 140. 4to. v. iv: „ Czfar does | 
not conſider his ſubjects are mortal, and bleed when they are pricked,” } 
« os and Tay Tpavualoy NY(TE7RI KAT ap £74 SYNTOY ,? & phil”? S. W. | 
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Shy, How now, Tuba!, what news from Genoa ? haſt 
thou found my daughter ? 

Tub, I often came where I did hear of her, but cannot 
find her. 

Shy. Why there, there, there, there! a diamond gone, 
coſt me two thouſand ducats in Frankfort! The curſe never 
fell upon our nation till now; I never felt it till now ;— 
two thouſand ducats in that; and other precious, precious 
jewels. —I would, my daughter were dead at my foot, and 
the jewels in her ear! would ſhe were hears'd at my foot, 
and the ducats in her coffin! No news of them? Why, ſo: 
—and I know not what's ſpent in the ſearch : Why, thou 
loſs upon loſs ! the thief gone with ſo much, and ſo much to 
find the thief ; and no ſatisfaction, no revenge: nor no 
ill luck ſtirring, but what lights o' my ſhoulders ; no ſighs, 
but o' my breathing; no tears, but o' my ſhedding. 

Tub, Yes, other men have ill luck too; Antonio, as I 
heard in Genoa,— 

Shy, What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub. — hath an argoſy caſt away, coming from Tripolis. 

. ] thank God, I thank God: — ls it true? is it 
true! 

7 = I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailors that eſcaped the 
wreck, 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal ;—Good news, good news: 
ha! ha!—Where? in Genoa ? . 

Tub. Your daughter ſpent in Genoa, as I heard, one 
night, fourſcore ducats, 

Shy. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me: II ſhall never ſee 
my gold again: Fourſcore ducats at a fitting ! fourſcore 
ducats! 

Tub, There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
company to Venice, that ſwear he cannot chooſe but 
Pan! 4 

Shy. I am very glad of it: I'll plague him; I'll torture 
him; Iam glad of it. 

Tub. One of them ſhowed me a ring, that he had of your 
daughter for a monkey, 

Sy. Out upon her! Thou tortureſt me, Tubal: it was 
my turquoiſe; I had it of Leah, when I was a 8 

| or: 
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lor; 3 I would not have given it for a wilderneſs of 
monkies. : 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone, 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true: Go, Tubal, ſee me 
an officer, beſpeak him a fortnight before: I will have the 
heart of him, if he forfeit ; for were he out of Venice, I can 
make what merchandize I will : Go, go, Tubal, and meet me 
at our ſynagogue; go, good Tubal; at our ſynagogue, 
Tubal. [Excuut. 


SCENE II. 
Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe, 


Enter BASSAN IO, PokRTia, GRATIANO, NBRISSA, nd 
Attendants, The Caſtets are ſet out. 


Por. I pray you, tarry; pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard; for, in chooſing wrong, | 
I loſe your company; therefore, forbear a while: 
There's ſomething tells me, (but it is not love,) 

I would not loſe you ; and you know yourſelf, 
Hate counſels not in ſuch a quality : 


But leſt you ſhould not underſtand me well, 
| | (And 


3 A turquoiſe is a precious ſtone found in the veins of the mountains on 
the confines of Perſia to the eaſt, ſubject to the Tartars, As Shylock 
had been married long enough to have a daughter grown up, it is plain 
he did not value this turquoiſe on account of the money for which he 
might hope to ſell it, but merely in reſpect of the imaginary virtues for- 
merly aſcribed to the ſtone. It was ſaid of the Turkey-ſtone, that it 
faded or brightened in its colour, as the health of the wearer increaſed or 
grew leſs. 

But Leab (if we may believe Thomas Nicols, ſometimes of Jeſus Col. 
lege in Cambridge, in his Lapidary, &c.) might have preſented Sack 
with his Turquoiſe for a better reaſon ; as this ſtone © is likewiſe ſaid to 
take away all enmity, and to reconcile man and wife.“ 

Other ſuperſtitious qualities are imputed to it, all of which were ei- 
ther monitory or preſervative to the wearer. The ſame quality was ſup- 
poſed to be reſident in coral. 

Holinſhed, ſpeaking of the death of King Jobn: „ And when the 
king ſuſpected them (the pears) to be poiſoned indeed, by reaſon that ſuch 
Precious flones as he had about him caſt forth a certain ſweat as it were 
bewracing the poiſan,” &c. STEEYENS. 
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(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought,) : 

I would detain you here ſome month or two, 

Before you venture for me, I could teach you 

How to chooſe right, but then J am forſworn ; 

So will I-never be: ſo may you miſs me; 

But if you do, you'll make me with a fin, 

That I had been forſworn. Beſhrew your eyes, 

They have o*er-look'd me, and divided me; 

One half of me is yours, the other half yours, 

Mine own, I would ſay; but if mine, then yours, 

And ſo all yours: O!] theſe naughty times | 

Put bars between the owners and their rights; 

And ſo, though yours, not yours, —Prove it ſo,+ 

Let fortune go to hell for it,—not I. 

I ſpeak too long; but 'tis to peize the time; & 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 

To ſtay you from election. 
Bas. Sc Let me chooſe; 

For, as I am, I live upon the rack, 
Por. Upon the rack, Baſſanio ? then confeſs 

What treaſon there is mingled with your love. 
Bas. None, but that ugly treaſon of miſtruſt, 

Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love : 

There may as well be amity and lite 

*Tween ſnow and fire, as treaſon and my love, 

* 

4 It may be more grammatically read: 


And fo though yours I'm not yours. IonNS NN. 


5 The meaning is, If the worſt I fear ſhould happen, and it ſhould 
prove in the event, that I, who am juſtly yours by the free donation [ 
have made you of myſelf, ſhould yet not be yours in conſequence of an 


unlucky choice, let fortune go to hell for robbing you of your juſt. due, 
not I for violating my oath.” HEAT RH. 


© To peixe is from peſer, Fr. | 
& Let leaden ſlumber peize me down to-morrow. ?* 
To peize the time, therefore, is to retard it by banging weights upon it, 
STEEVENS. 


* o peize, is to ⁊veigb, or Balance; and figuratively, to keep in ſaſpence, to 
lay. 


So, in Sir P. Sydney's Apology for Poetry: —“ not ſpeaking words as 
they changeably fall from the mouth, but peyz.ng each m. 
ENLEY- 
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Por, Ay, but, I fear, you ſpeak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do ſpeak any thing. 
Baſſ. Promiſe me life, and I'll confeſs the truth. 
Por. Well then, confeſs, and live. 
Baſſ. Confeſs, and love, 
Had been the very ſum of my confeſſion: 
O happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me anſwers for deliverance! 
But let me to my fortune and the caſkets. 
Por. Away then: I am lock'd in one of them; 
If you do love me, you will find me out, — 
Nexiſſa, and the reſt, ſtand all aloof, — 
Let muſick ſound, while he doth make his choice ; 
Then, if he loſe, he makes a ſwan-like end, 
Fading in mulick : that the compariſon 
| May ſtand more proper, my eye ſhall be the ſtream, 
And wat'ry death-bed for him: He may win; 
: And what 1s muſick then ? then muſick is 
Even as the flouriſh when true ſuhje&ts bow 
'To a new-crowned monarch : ſuch it 1s, | i 
As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, | 
'That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, | 
And ſummon him to marriage. Now he goes, | 
With no leſs preſence,” but with much more love, | 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem | | 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 1 
To the ſea-monſter: I ſtand for ſacrifice, | 
'The reſt aloof are the Dardanian wives, 
With bleared viſages, come forth to view | 
The iſſue of the exploit. Go, Hercules! | 
Live thou, I live: - With much much more diſmay ] 
I view the fight, than thou that mak'ſt the fray, ! 


Mufick, whilſt Bass Ax 10 comments on the caſket to himſelf, 
SONG. | 

1. Tell me, where is fancy bre l, | 

Or in the heart, or in the bead? | 

How begat, how nouriſhed ? 5 


Reply. ; 
7 With the ſame dignity of mien. Jonxsox. ö 
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Reply,? 
2. 1t is engender'd in the eyet, 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies, 
In the cradle where it lies: 
Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
Flt begin it, Ding dong, bell, 
All. Ding,. dovg, bell. 


Baſſ.—So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſclves ;. 
The world is ſtill deceiv'd with ornament. 
In law, what plea ſo tainted and corrupt, 
But, being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice,“ 
Obſcures the ſhow of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but ſome ſoher brow 
Wiil bleſs it, and approve it 3 wich a text, 
Hiding the groſſneſy with fair ornament ?. 
There is no vice ſo ſimple, but aſſumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 
How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars; 
Who, inward ſearch'd, have livers white as milk? 
And theſe aſſume but valour's excrement, 
To render them redoubted. Look on beanty, 
And you ſhall fee tis purchas'd by the weight ; 5 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 

Making them lighteſt that wear moſt of it: “ 

So are thoſe ere 7 ſnaky golden locks, 


Which 


5 The words, reply, reply, were in all the late editions, except Sir T. 
Hanmer's, put as verſe in the ſong, but in all the eld copies ſtand as a 
marginal direction. oN SON. 

9 He begins abruptly ; the firſt part of the argument has paſſed in his 
mind. JOHNSON» 

2 Pleaſing; winning favour. JouNs0N. 

3 —approve it —] i. e. juſtify it, STEEVENS- 

4 i. e. what a little higher is called the beard of Hercules, So, t ped- 


ler's excrement,” in The Winter's Tale. MALowE. , 
5 That is, artificial beauty is purchaſed ſo; as, falſe hair, &c. 


STEEVENS. 
6 Lighteſt is here uſed in a wanton ſenſe. So afterwards : 


« Let me ba light, but let me not ſeem /ight,'” MALONE. 
T7 if] i. e. curled, STEEVENS» 


* 
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Which make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon ſuppoſed fairneſs, often known 

To be the dowry of a ſecond head, 

The ſcull that bred them, in the ſepulchre,3 

Thus ornament is but the guiled ſhore ? 

To a moſt dangerous ſea ; the beauteous ſcarf 


Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 


The ſeeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wiſeſt. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : | 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
Tween man and man: 06 thou, thou meager lead, 
Which rather threat'neſt, than doſt promiſe aught, 
Thy plainneſs moves me more than eloquence,“ 


And 


5s Sec a note on Timon of Athens, Act IV. ſc. iii. Shakfpeare has like- 
wiſe ſatirized this yet prevailing fathion in Lowe's Labour's Loft. 
STEEVENTs 
The prevalence of this faſhion in Shakſpeare's time is evinced by the 
following paſſage in an old pamphlet entitled The Honeftie of this Age, 
proving by good circumſtance that the ward Twas never honeſt till nav, by 
Barnabe Rich, quarto, 1615: —“ My lady holdeth on her way, perhaps 
to the tire- maker's ſhop, where ſhe ſhaketh her crownes to beſtow upon 
ſome new faſhioned attire, upon ſuch artificial deformed eriꝛoigs, that they 
were fitter to furniſh a theatre, or for her that in a ſtage-play ſhould re- 
preſent ſome hag of hell, than to be uſed by a chriftian Woman.“ Again, 
ibid: © Theſe attire- makers within theſe fortie yeares were not known 
by that name; and but now very lately they kept their lowzie commodity of 
periwiges and their monſtrous attires cloſed in boxes z—and thoſe women 
that uſed to weare them would not buy them but in ſecret. But now 
they are not aſhamed to ſet them forth upon their ſtalls, —ſuch monſtrous 
mop- powles of haire, ſo proportioned and deformed, that but within theſe 
twenty or thirty yeares would have drawne the paſlers-by to ſtand and 
gaze, and to wonder at them.“ MALONE. 


9 i. e. the treacherous ſhore, 1 ſhould not have thought the word 
wanted explanation, but that ſome of our modern editors have rejected it, 
and read gilded. Guiled is the reading of all the ancient copies. Shak - 
{peare in this inſtance, as in many others, confounds the participles. 
Cuiled ſtands for guiling. STEEVENS. 

* The old copies read paleneſt. SrEEVYEXI. 7; 

Baſſanio is diſpleaſed at the golden caſket for its gaudineſs, ad tac 
filver one for its paleneſs 3 but what! is he charmed with the leaden one 
for having the very ſame quality that diſpleaſed him in the filver? The 
poet certainly wrote ; 


Thy plainneſs moves me. more than eloquence s 
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And here chooſe I ; Joy be the conſequence ! 
Por. How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh-embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhudd'ring fear and green-ey'd jealouſy, 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy, 
In meaſure rain thy joy, ſcant this exceſs; 
I feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 
For fear I ſurfeit ! 
Baſ. What find J here? 
[ Opening the leaden caſtets. 
Fair Portia's counterfeit ? 4 What demi-god 
Hath 


This characterizes the lead from the ſilver, which paln fs does not, 
they being both pale. Beſides, there is a beauty in the antitheſis between 
Plainneſs and e/oguence ; between paleneſs and eleguence none, So it is Laid 
before of the leaden cafket ; 

4% This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt.“ 
WARBURTON, 

It may be that Dr, Warburton has altered the wrong word, if any al- 

teration be neceſſary. I would rather give che character of ,,, 

6c Thou fate, and common drudge 

«*Tween man and man.“ 
The paleneſs of lead is for ever alluded to. 

« Diane declining, pale as any ledde.“ 
Says Stephen Hawes, In Fairfax's Taſſo, we have 

© The lord Tancredie, pale with rage as lead,“ 

As to the antitheſis. Shakſpeare has already made it in A Midſummer» 
Night': Dam: 

« When (ſays Theſeus) I have ſeen great clerks look pale, 
«« I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
6% Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence.” FARMERs. 


3 Tha firſt quarto edition reads: 
n meaſure range thy joys 
The folio, —_ of . 
In meaſure raine thy joy. 
I once beliey'd Shakſpeare meant: 
In meaſure rein thy joy, 

The words rain and rein were not in theſe times diſtinguiſhed by regular 
orthography. There is no difficulty in the preſent reading, only where the 
copies vary, ſome ſuſpicion or error is always raiſed, JohNSON. 

I believe Shakſpeare alluded to the well-known proverb, It cannot rain, 
but it pours, STEEVENS. 

+ Counterfeit, which is at preſent uſed only in a bad ſenſe, anciently 
fignified a ikereſs, a reſemblance, without comprehending any idea of frauds 
So, in The Wit of a Woman, 1604 : © 1 will ſee if 1 can agree with this 
ranger, for the drawing of my daughter's counterfeit," 


— — — 
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Hath come ſo near creation? Move theſe ey es? 
'Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion? Here are ſever'd lips, 
Parted with ſugar breath; ſo ſweet a bar 

Should ſunder ſuch ſweet friends: Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider; and hath woven 

A golden meſh to entrap the hearts of men, 

Faſter than gnats in cobwebs: But her eyes, — 

How could he ſee to do them? having made one, 
Methinks, it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 
And leave itſelf unfurniſh'd ;5 Yet look, how far 
The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In underprizing it, ſo far this ſhadow 

Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. —Here's the ſcroll, 
'The continent and ſummary of my fortune, 


You that chooſe not by the view, 
Chance as fair, and chooſe as true! 
Since this fortune falls to yeu, 

Be content, and ſeek no new, 

1f you be well pleas'd with this, 
And hold your fortune for your bliſs, 
Turn you where yeur lady is, 


And claim her with a loving kiſs, 
A gentle ſcroll ; — Fair lady, by your leave ; [Rifing her, 


495 


I come by note, to give, and to receive. 


Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes, 
Hearing applauſe, and univerſal ſhout, 

Giddy in ſpirit, ſtill gazing, in a doubt 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no ; 


| So 
Again, (as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves) Hamlet calls the pictures he 
ſhows to his mother. 


6 The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. 
5 Perhaps it might be: 
And leave himſelf unfurn ſob. JounsoNn, 
If this be the right reading, wnfurniſped mult mean © unfurniſhed with 
z companion, or fellow,” M. Masox. 
Dr. Johnſon's emendation would altogether ſubvert the poet's meaning. 
If the artiſt, in painting one of Portia's eyes, ſhould loſe both his own, 


that eye which he had painted, muſt neceſſarily be /t unfurniſhed, or 
deſtitute of its fellow, HgNLEv, 


STEEVENS, 
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So, thrice fair lady, ſtand I, even ſo; 
As doubtful whether what I ſee be true, 
Untill confirm'd, ſign'd, ratify'd by you. 

Por. You ſee me, lord Baſſanio, where I land, 
Such as I am: though, for my ſelf alone, 
I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, 
Jo wiſh myſelf much better; yet, for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times myſelt ; 
A thouſand times more fair, ten thouſand times 
More rich; 
That only to ſtand high in your account, 
TI might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account: but the full ſum of me 
Is ſum of ſomething ; * which, to term in groſs, 
Is an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis d: 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet ſo old 
But ſhe may learn; and happier than this, 
She is not bred ſo dull but ſhe can learn; 
Happieſt of all, is, that her gentle ſpirit 
Commits itſelf to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myſelf, and what is mine, to you, and yours 
Is now converted: but now I was the lord 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 

een o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, 

IJ his houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf, 
Are yours, my lord ; 1 give them with this ring ; 
Which when you part from, loſe, or give away, 
Let it preſage the ruin of your love, 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you, 
Baß. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood — to you in my veins: 
And there is ſuch confuſion in my powers, 
As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleaſed multitude; 
Where every ſomething, being blent together,” - 
Urn; 
6 We ſhould read—ſome of ſomething, i. e. only a piece, or part on- 


of an imperfe& account; which ſhe explains in the following line, 
WARBURT97, 


7 ——being blent togetber,] i. e. blended, STEEVENS. 
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Turns to a wild of nothing, ſave of joy, 

Expreſs'd, and not expreſs'd : But when this ring 

Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence ; 

O, then he bold to ſay, Baſſanio's dead. | 
Ner. My lord and lady; it is now our time, 

That have ſtood by, and ſeen our wiſhes proſper, 

To cry, good joy; Good joy, my lord, and lady! 
Gra, My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, 

I wiſh you all the joy that you can wiſh ; a 

For, I am ſure, you can wiſh none from me : 3 

And, when your honours mean to ſolemnize 

The bargain of your faith, I do beſeech you, 

Even at that time I may be married too, 
Baſſ. With all my heart, ſo thou canſt get a wife. 
Gra. I thank your lordſhip; you have got me one, 

My eyes, my lord, can look as ſwift as yours : 

You ſaw the miſtreſs, I beheld the maid ; 

You lov'd, I lov'd; for intermiſſion 9 

No more pertains to me, my lord, than you, 

Your fortune ſtood upon the caſkets there 

And ſo did mine too, as the matter falls : 

For wooing here, until I ſweat again 

And ſwearing, till my very roof was dry 

With oachs of love; at laſt, —if promiſe laſt, 

I got a promiſe of this fair one here, 

To have her love, provided that your fortune 

Achiev'd her miſtreſs, 

Por. Is this true, Neriſſa? 
Ner. Madam, it is, ſo you ſtand pleas'd withal. 


Ball. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith? 
Gra, Ves, faith, my lord. 
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Bas. Our feaſt ſhall be much honour'd in your marriage. 
Gra, We'll play with them, the firſt boy, for a thouſand 


ducats. 


Ner. What, and ſtake down ? 


Gra, No; we ſhall ne'er win at that ſport, and ſtake 


down. 


But 


That is, none away from me; none that I ſhall loſe, if you g Unit. 


? Interniſſion is pquſe, intervening time, delay. STEEVENS. 


Jouxs0N. 
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But who comes here? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
What, and my old Venetian friend, Salerio ? 


— — — = 


Enter Lok ENZO, Jes81CA, and SALER1O, 


| Baſſ. Lorenzo, and Salerio, welcome hither ; 

If that the youth of my new intereſt here 
Have power to bid you welcome ;—By your leave, 
I bid my very friends and countrymen, 
Sweet Portia, welcome, 

Per, So do I, my lord; 

They are entirely welcome. 

Lor. I thank your honour :—-For my part, my lord, 
My purpoſe was not to have ſeen you here; 
But meeting with Salerio by the way, 
He did entreat me, paſt all ſaying nay, 
To come with him along. 


Sale, I did, my lord, 

And I have reaſon for it. Signior Antonio 

Commends him to you. [ Gives BaSSAX10 A iter. 
Bas. Ere J ope his letter, 


| I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth. 
Sale. Not ſick, my lord, unleſs it be in mind; 
Nor well, unleſs in mind: his letter there | 
Will ſhow you his eſtate. 
Gra. Neriſſa, cheer yon' ſtranger ; bid her welcome, 
Your hand, Salerio ; What's the news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 
I know, he will be glad of our Reset : 
We are the Jaſons, we have won the fleece. {53 
Sale. Would you had won the fleece that he hath loſt ! 2 
Por. There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon' ſame paper. 
That ſteal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek: 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſtant man. What, worſe and worſe ? — F 
With leave, Baſſanio; J am half yourſelf, 
And J mult freely have the half of any thing y 
That this ſame paper brings you, 
34%. O ſweet Portia, 


Here 
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Here are a few of the unpleaſant'ſt words, 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 
When I did firſt impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman 
And then I told you true: and yet, dear lady, 
Rating myſelf at nothing, you ſhall ſee 
How much I was a braggart: When I told you 
My ſtate was nothing, 1 ſhonld then have told you 
That I was worſe than nothing; for, indeed, 
I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 
Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means, Here is a letter, lady ; 
The paper as the body of my friend, 
And every word in it a gaping wound, 
Iſſuing lite-blood.—Bat is it true, Salerio ? 
Have all his ventures fail'd ? What, not one hit? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Liſbon, Barbary, and India ? 
And not one veſlel ſcape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks ? 

Sale, Not one, my lord, 
Beſides, it ſhould appear, that if he had 
The prefent money to diſcharge the Jew, 
He would not take it : Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 
So keen and greedy to confound a man: 
He plies the Fake at morning, and at night g 
And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, 
If they deny him juſtice : twenty merchants, 
The duke himſelf, and the magnificoes 
Of preatelt port, have all perſuaded with him 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of juſtice, and his bond, 


Fe/. When I was with him, I have heard him ſwear, 


To Tubal, and to Chus, his country men, 
That he would rather have Antonltov's fleſh, 
"Than twenty times the value of the ſum 


That he did owe him: and I know, my lord, 
Var, II. 'T 
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If law, authority, and power deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

Por. ls it your dear friend, that is thus in trouble? 

Bag. The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
The beſt condition d and unwearied ſpirit 
In doing courteſies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears, 

'Than any that draws breath in Italy, 

Por. What ſam owes he the Jew ? 

Bag. For me, three thouſand ducats, 

Por, | What, no more ? 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond ; 

Double ſix thouſand, and then treble that, 

Before a friend of this deſcription 

Shall loſe a hair through Baſſanio's fault. 

Firſt, go with me to church, and call me wife; 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; 

For never ſhall you lie by Portia's fide 

With an unquiet foul You ſhall have gold 

To pay the petty debt twenty times over ; 

When it is paid, bring your true friend along: 

My maid Neriſſa, and myſelf, mean time, 

Will live as maids and widows. Come, away; 
For you ſhall hence upon your wedding-day : 

Bid your friends welcome, ſhow a merry cheer ; * 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear, 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Ba. [ reads, ] Sweet Baſſanic, my ſhips have all miſcarri-d, 
my creditors grow cruel, my tate is wery low, my bond to the 
Few is ett and fince, in paying it, it is impeffible I ſhould 
live, all debts are cleared between you and 1, if I might but 
fee you at my death: mates ata þ uſe your pleaſure © if 
your laue do not perſuade you to come, let not my letter, 

Por. O love, deſpatch all buſineſs, and be gone, 

Ba. Since I have your good leave to go away, 

I will make haſte: but, till I come again, 
No bed ſhall e'er be guilty of my ſtay, 
No reſt be interpoſer *ewixt us twain, [ Excunts 


SCENE 


Scheer z] i. e. countenance, STEEVENS» 
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SCENE III. 


Venice, A Street, 


Enter SHYLOCK, SALANIO, ANToN10, ard Gaoler, 


Shy. Gaoler, look to him; Tell not me of mercy j—— 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis ;— 
Gaoler, look to him, 
R Ant. Hear me yet, good Shylock, 
5 Shy. I'll have my bond; ſpeak not againſt my bond; 
IT have ſworn an oath, that I will have my bond: 
Thou call'dſt me dog, before thou had'ſt a cauſe : 
But, ſince I am a dog, beware my fangs: 
The duke ſhall grant me juſtice, —I do wonder, 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art ſo fond 
To come abroad with him at his requeſt, 
Ant, I pray thee, hear me ſpeak. 
Shy, Til have my bond; I will not hear thee ſpeak ; 
I'll have my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more, 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull.ey'd fool,3 
To ſhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To chriftian interceſſors. Follow not; 
I'll have no ſpeaking ; I will have my bond. 


| [Exit Skyrock. 
Salau. It is the moſt impenetrable cur, 


P That ever kept with men. 
d, Ant. Let him alone; 
Fe I'll follow him no more with bootleſs prayers, 
ud He ſeeks my life; his reaſon well I know; 
a l oft deliver'd from his forfeitures 
if Many that have at times made moan to me 
FPherefore he hates me. | 
| Salan, I am ſure, the duke 
; Will never grant this forfeiture to hold, 
14'S Ant, "lhe duke cannot deny the courſe of law; 4 
11. ibs | 55 


3 This epithet du/l-ey*d is beſtowed on melancholy in Perkles, Prince of 
Tyre. SrEEVENS. bd 


As the reaſon here given ſeems alittle perplex'd, it may be proper ts 
A explaim 


7+: 
8 


. 
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For the commodity that ſtrangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied,s 

Will much impeach the juſtice of the ſtate z 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Conſiſteth of all nations. Therefore, go: 
Theſe griefs and loſſes have ſo *bated me, 
That 1 ſhall hardly ſpare a pound of fleſh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor, 
Well, gaoler, on: Pray God, Baſſanio come 

To ſce me pay his debt, and then I care not! [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
Belmont, 4 Room in Portia's Hſe, 


Enter PokT1A, Nrxiss A, Lox ENZO, JisSICA, and 
BALTHAZAR, | 


Lor. Madam, although I ſpeak it in your preſence, - 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appears moſt ſtrongly 
In bearing thrus the abſence of your lord. 
But, if you knew to whom you ſhow this honour, 


| How true a gentleman you ſend relief, 


How dear a lover of my lord your huſband, 
I know, you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. 
Por, I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor ſhall not now: for in companions 


That do converſe and waſte the time together, 
Whoſe 


— 


explain it. If, ſays he, the duke ftop the courſe of law, it will be attended 
with this inconvenience, that ſtranger merchants, by whom the wealth 
and power os this city is ſupported, will cry out of injuſtice, For the 
known Rated law being their guide and ſecurity, they will never bear to 


have the current of it ſtopped on any pretence of equity whatſoever. 
WARBURTON» 


J i. e. for the denial of theſe rights to ſtrangers, which render their 
abode at Venice ſo commodious and agreeable to them, would much im- 
peach the juſtice of the ſtate, The conſequence would be, that ſtrangers 
would not re ſide or cariy on traffick here; and the wealth and ftrength of 
abe Gate would be diminiſhed, MALONE, 
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Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There muſt be needs a like proportion 

Of lineaments, of manners, and of ſpirit; 
Which makes me think, that this Antonio, 
Being the boſom lover of my lord,” 

Maſt needs be like my lord: If it be fo, 
How little is the coſt J have beſtow'd, 

In purchaſing the ſemblance of my ſoul 
From out the ſtate of helliſh cruelty ? 

This cames too near the praiſing of myſelf ; 
Therefore, no more of it: hear other things, 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The huſbandry and manage of my houſe, 
Until my lord's return: for mine own part, 


1 have toward heaven breath'd a ſecret vow, 


Jo live in prayer and contemplation, 
Only own, we by Neriſſa here, 
Until her huſband and my lord's return: 
There is a monaſtery two miles off, 
And there we will abide, I do deſire you, 
Not to deny this impoſition ; 
The which my love, and ſome neceſſity, 
Now lays upon you, | 
Lor. Madam, with all my heart; 
I ſhall obey you in all fair commands. ; 
Por. My people do already know my mind, 
And will acknowledge you and Jeflica 
In place of lord Baſſanio and myſelf, 
So fare you well, till we ſhall meet again, 
Lor. Fair thoughts, and happy hours, attend on you! 
Fe}. I wiſh your _— all heart's content, 
„ Por. 


2 The wrong pointing has made this fine ſentiment nonſenſe. As im- 
plying that friendſhip could not only make a fimilitude of manners, but of 


faces. The true ſenſe is, lineaments of manners, i. e. form of the manners, 


which, ſays the ſpeaker, muſt needs be proportionate. WARRURToN. 
The poet only, means to ſay, that correſponding proportions of body and 
mind are neceſſary for thoſe æubo ſpend their time together, Sr REVExNS. | 
In our author's time this term was applied to thoſe of the ſame ſex 
who. had an eſteem for each other. Ben Jonſon concludes one of his 
letters to Dr. Donne, by telling him, „he is his true lover.“ 80, in 
Geriolanus : 54 I tell thee, fellow, thy general is my lover.“ Many more 
radances might be added. See our author's Sonnets, paſſim. Matox k. 
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Por. I thank you for your wiſh, and am well pleas'd 
To wiſh it back on yon: fare you well, Jeſſica.— 
[ Exeunt JESSICA aud LORENZO, 
Now, Balthazar, 
As I have ever found thee honeſt, true, 
So let me find thee till: Take this ſame letter, 
And uſe thou all the endeavour of a man, 
In ſpeed to Padua ; ſee thou render this 
Into my couſin's hand, doctor Bellario ; 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, | pray thee, with imagin'd ſpecd 
Unto the tranect, to the common — 
Which trades to Venice: - waſte no time in words, 
But get thee gone; I ſhall be there before thee. 
Balch. Madam, I go with all convenient ſpeed, [ Exit, 
Por. Come on, Neriſſa; I have work in hand, 
That you yet know not of: we'll ſee our huſbands 
Before they think of us. 
Ner. Shall they ſee us? 
Por. They ſhall, Neriſſa; but in ſuch a habit, 
That they ſhall think we are accompliſhed 
With what we lack, I'll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accouter'd like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace; 
And ſpeak, between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride; and ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth: and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies ſought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell fick and died ; 
I could not do with all ;—then I'Il repent, 
And wiſh, for all that, that I had not kill'd them: 
And twenty of theſe puny lies I'll tell, 
That men ſhall ſwear, I have diſcontinned {ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth ;—I have within my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practiſe. 
Ner. Why, ſhall we turn to men ? 
Por. Fie! what a queſtion's that, | 


it 
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Tf thou wert near a lewd interpreter ? 

But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device 

When I am in my coach, which ſtays for us 

At the park gate; and therefore haſte away, 

For we mult meaſure twenty miles to-day, f Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. A Garden. 
Enter LAUNCELOT and ]ESSICA., 


Taun. Yes, truly: —for, look you, the fins of the father 
ace to be laid upon the children; therefore, I promiſe you, 
I fear you. I was always plain with you, and fo now 1 
ſpeak my agitation of the matter: Therefore be of good 
cheer; for, truly, I think, you are damn'd, - There is but 
one hope in it that can do you any good; and that is but a 
kind of baſtard hope neither. 

Fe/. And what hope is that, I pray the? 

Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that your father got 
you not, that you are not the Jew's daughter. 

Fe/. That were a kind. of baſtard hope, indeed; ſo the 
fins of my mother ſhould be vifited upon me. 

Laun, Truly then I fear you are damn'd both by father 
and mother: thus when I ſhun Scylla, your father, I fall 
into Charybdis, your mother ;5 well, you are gone both 


ways. 
14 Fee 

8 Originally from the Alexandreis of Philippe Gualtier; but ſeveral 
tranſlations of this adage were obvious ta Shakipeare. Among other 
places, it is found in an ancient poem, entitled.“ A Dialogve between 
Cuſtom and Veritie, concerning the uſe and abuſe of Dauncing and Minſtrels 
fie.” bl. J. no date: 

„% While Nd they do ſeem to ſhun, 
In Charibd they do fall.“ &c. 

Philip Gualtier de Chati|lon (afterwares Biſhop of Megala) was. born 
towards the latter end of the 12th Century, In the filth book of his 
heroic Poem, Darius (who eſcaping from Alexander, fell into the hands 
of Beſſus) is thus anoſtrophized x 
Nactus equum Darius, rorantia cæde ſuorum 
P.etrugrado fugit arva gradu. Quo tendis inertem 
Rex periture fugam ? neſcis, hcu ! perdite, neſcis 
Quem fugias, hoſtes incurris dum fugis hoſtem : 

Incadis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charibdim, STEZSVENS-. 
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Jai. I ſhall be ſaved by my huſband; 9 he hath made me 
a Chriſtian, 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he; we were Chriſtians 
enough before; e'en as many as could well live, one by an- 
other: This making of Chriſtians will raiſe the price of hogs ; 
if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we ſhall not thortly have a 
raſher on the coals for money. 


Euter Loxtxzo, 


Te. I'll tell my huſband, Launcetot, what you ſay ; here 
he comes. 


Lor. I ſhall grow jealous of you ſhortly, Launcelot, if 
you thus get my wife into corners, 

Je. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo; Launcelot and 
I are out: he tells me flatly, there is no mercy for me in 
heaven, becauſe I am a Jew's daughter; and he ſays, you 
are no good member of the commonwealth ; for, in convert- 
ing Jews to Chriſtians, you raiſe the price of pork. 

Lor. I ſhall anſwer that better to the commonwealth, than 
you can the getting up of the negro's belly : the Moor is 
with child by you, Launcelot, 

Laun. It is much, that the Moor ſhould be more than 
reaſon: but if ſhe be leſs than an honeſt woman, ſhe is, in- 
deed, more than I took her for. 

Lor. How every fool can play upon the word ! I think, 
the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn into ſilence ; and diſ- 
courſe grow commendable in none only but parrots, —Go in, 
firrah ; bid them prepare for dinner, 

Laun. That is done, ſir; they have all ſtomach. 

Lor. Goodly lord, what a wit-ſnapper are you! then 
bid them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done too, fir; only, cover is the word. 

Ler. Will you cover then, fir? 

Laun. Not ſo, fir, neither; I know my duty. 

Lor. Yet more quarrelling with occaſion ! Wilt thou ſhow 
the whole wealth of thy wit in an inſtant ? I pray thee, . 

ſtan 

9 I ſpall be ſaved by my buſband,] From St. Paul: 

« The unbelieving wife is ſanctified by the bebo”, 
8 ILNLEY» 
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ſtand a plain man in his plain meaning: go to thy fellows ; 
bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. 

Laun, For the table, fir, it ſhall be ſerved in; for the 
meat, fir, it ſhall be covered; for your coming in to din- 
ner, fir, why, let it be as humours and concerts thall govern, 

[Exit LAUNCELOTs 

Lor. O dear diſcretion, how his words are ſuited ! * 
The fool hath planted in his memory - 
An army of good words; And I do know 
A many fools, that ſtand in better place, 

Garniſh d like him that for a trickſy word 

Defy the matter. How cheer'ſt thou, Jeſſica? 

And now, good ſweet, fay thy opinion, 

How doſt thou like the lord Baſſanio's wife ? 
Jeſ. Paſt all expreſſing: It is very meet, 

The lord Baſſanio live an upright life; 

For, having ſuch a bleſſing in his lady, 

He finds the joys of heaven here on earth; 

And, if on earth he do not mean it, it 

Is reaſon he ſhould never come to heaven. 

Why, if two gods ſhould play ſome heavenly match, 

And on the wager lay two earthly women, 

And Portia one, there muſt be ſomething elſe 

Pawn'd with the other; for the poor rude world 

Hath not her fellow. 

Lor. Even ſuch a huſband 
Haſt thou of me, as fhe is for a wife. 

Fe/. Nay, but aſk my opinion too of that. 

Lor. Iwill anon; firſt, let us go to dinner. 

Jeſ. Nay, let me praiſe you, while I have a ſtomach. 

Lor. No, pray thee, let it ſerve for table-talk ; 

1 5 | Then 


2 I believe the meaning is What a ſerics or ſuit? of words he has inde- 
pendent of meaning; how one word draws on another without relation to 
the matter. JonNSON. 


I cannot think either that the word ſuited is derived from the word 
fuite, as Johnſon ſuppoſes, as that, I believe, was introcuctd into our 
language long fince the time of Shakipeare ;z or that Launcelot's words 
were independent of meaning. Lorenzo expreſſes his ſurprize that a fool 


ſhould apply them ſo properly. M. Masox. 


Iban is thy ſtrange apparent 5 eruelty: 
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Then, howſoe'er thou ſpeak'ſt, mong other things 
T ſhall digeſt it, 


th Well, I'll ſet you forth. [ Exeunt. 


ACT-IV. SCENE I. 
Venice. A Court of Juſtice, 


Enter the Duke, the Magnificees; ANTONIO, Bass Ax 10, 
GRATIANO, SALARINO, SALANIO, and otheris 


Duke, What, is Antonio here ? 
Ant. Ready, ſo pleaſe your grace, 
Duke. 1 am ſorry for thee, thou art come to anſwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 
Ant. I have heard, 
Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous courſe ; but ſince he ſtands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach,+ I do oppoſe 
My patience to his fury ; and am arm'd 
To ſuffer, with a quietneſs of ſpirit, 
Ihe very tyranny and rage of his. 
Due. Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 
Salau. He's ready at the door: he comes my lord, 


Enter SHYLOCK, 


Duke. Make room, and let him ſtand before our face. 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think fo too, 
That thou but lead' this faſhion of thy malice 
To the lift hour of act; and then, 'tis thou hr, 
Thou'lt ſhow thy mercy, and remorſe, more ſtrange 


And, 
4 Era in this place means hatred or malice, STEEVENS, 


5 'That is, ſcing; not real, Jou NN. 


. 


»> 
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And, where thou now exact'ſt the penalty, | 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's fleſh) 
't hou wilt not only looſe the forfeiture, 
But touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moicty of the principal; 
Glincing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late ſo huddled on his back; 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down,” 
And pluck commiſeration of his itate 
From braſſy boſoms, and rough hearts of flint, 
From ſtubborn Turks, and Tartars, never train'd 
To offices of tender courteſy. 
We all expect a gentle anſwer, Jew, 

Shy. I have poſſeſs'd your grace of what I purpoſe ;- 
And by our holy Sabbath have I ſworn, 


Jo have the due and forteit of my bond: 
T6. - IF 


© For robe rent. JonunsoN. b 


7 We are not to imagine the word real to be only a ranting ſounding epi- 
thet. It is uſed with great propriety, and ſhows the poet well acquainted with 
the hiſtory of he people whom he here brings upon the ſtage. For 
when the French and the Venetians, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, had won Conſtantinople, the French under the emperor Henry, 
end-avoured to extend their conqueſts into the provinces of the Grecian 
empire on the Terre firma; while the Venetians, who were maſters of 
the ſea, gave liberty to any ſubjects of the republick, who would fit out 
veſteſs to make themſelves maſters of the iſles of the Archipelago, and 
other maritime places; and to enjoy their conqueſts in ſovereignty 3 only 
doing homage to the republick for their ſeveral principalities. By virtue. 
of this licence, the Sanudo's,.the Juſtiniani, the Grimaldi, the Sum- 
maripo's, and others, all Venetian merchants, erected principalities in 
ſeveral places of the Archipelago, (which their deſcendants enjoyed for 
many generations) and thereby became truly and properly royal merchants, 
Which indeed was the title generally given them all over Europe. Hence, 
the moſt eminent of our. own merchants (while publick ſpirit reſided 
amongſt them, and be fore it was aped by faction) were called royal mer- 
chants, WARBURTON. 

This epithet was in our poet's time more ſtriking and better under. 
ſtoed, becauſe Greſham was then commonly dignified with the title of the 
royal merchant. JonNns0N. 

Even the pulpit did not diſdain the uſe of this phraſe. I have now 
before me .I he Merchant Royal a Sermon, preached at Whitehall, before 
the king's majeſtie, at the nuptialls of the right honourable the Lord 
Hay and his lady, upon the twelfe day laſt, being Jan, 6, 1607.“ 

STEEVENSs 
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If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom, 
You'll aſk me, why I rather chooſe to have 

A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 

'T hree thouſand ducats : I'll not anſwer that: 
But, ſay, it is my humour; ® Is it anſwer'd ? 
What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas'd to giveten thouſand ducats 

To have it baned ? What, are you anſwer'd yet? 
dome men there are, love not a gaping pig ; 9 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when the bag-pipe ſings i' the noſe, 4 
Cannot contain their urine ; For affection, | 
Miſtreß of paſſion, ſways it to the mood 


Of what it likes, or loaths: 2 Now for your anſwer : 


As 
3 Suppoſe it is my particular faney. HzaTH. ; 
The Jew being aſked a queſtion which the law does not require him 
to anſwer, ſtands upon his right, and refuſes ; but afterwards gratifies his 
own malignity by ſuch anſwers as he knows will aggravate the pain of the 
enquirer. I will not anſwer, ſays he, as to a legal or ſerious queſtion, but 
fince you want an anſwer, will this ſerve you? JonxNns0N. 5 
9 Shakſpeare might have read of ſuch another antipathy [to a ( pigge 
ftufte””)] in GCoulart's Hiſtcries, of which there was an earlier edition than 
that of 160%. RITSON. 
By a Celik pig, Shak ſpeare, I believe, meant a pig prepared for the 


table; for in that ſtate is the epithet, gaping, moſt applicable io this 
animal. Martons, 


2 Mr. Rowe reads: 

Cannot contain their urine for affeFion, 
Matterleſs paſſion ſevays it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or oaths. 

Maſtcrleſs paſſion Mr. Pope has ſince copied. I don't know what word 
there is to which this relative i is to be refersed, The ingenious Dr. 
Thirlby would thus adjuſt the paſſage : 

Cannot contain the r urine ; for affection, 
Maſter of paſſior, frvays it, &c. : 

And then ir is govern'd of paſſin. The two old quartos and folios 
read — Maſters of paſſion, & c. a 

It may be objected, that Fection and paſſion mean the ſame thing. But 
I obferve, the writers of our author's age made a diſtinction; as Jonſon 
in Sejanus : 

66 He bath ſtudied | 
« Affection's paſſions, hncwvs their ſprings and ends." 


And then, in this place, 2f*&isn will ſtand for that ſpripatky or W 


rd 
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As there is no firm reaſon to be render'd, 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 

Why 
of ſou}, by which we are provok'd to ſhow a liking or diſguſt in the worke 
ing ot our paſſions. THEOBALD. ; 

Maſters of paſſion, is certainly right. He is ſpeaking of the power of 
ſound over the human affections, and concludes, very naturally, that the 
maſters of paſſion (for ſo he finely calls the muſicians) ſway the paſſions 
or affections as they pleaſe. Alluding to what the ancients tell us of the 
feats that Timotheus and other muſicians worked by the power of muſic, 
Can any thing be more natural? WARBURTON. ; 

Does not the verb ſway, which governs the two nominative Caſes af 
Fection and maſters, require that both ſhould be plural, and conſequently 
direct us to read thus? 

For affeZions, maſters of paſſion ſway it, &c. 
Sis Jonn HAWEIRS. 

That affections and paſſions anciently had different ſignifications, may be 
known from the following inſtance in Greene's Newer tos Late, 1616: 

« His heart was fuller of paſſions than his eyes of eclions.“ 

Afefiios, as uſed by Shylock, tecm to ſignify imaginations, or preju- 
dices. In Othells, Act I. is a paſſage ſomewhat fimilar. „And though 
we have here a ſubſtitute of moſt allowed ſufficiency, yet opinion, a ſowee 
reign miſtreſs of effe4s, throws a more ſate voice on you.” STEEVENS. 

Of this much controverted paſſage, my opinion was formerly very dif- 
ferent from what it is at preſent, Sæoays, the reading of the old copies, 
I conceived, could not agree with maſters as a ſubſtantive z but very ſoon 
after my former note on theſe words was printed, I tound that this was 
not only our author's uſual phraſrology, but the common language of the 
time. Innumerable inftances of the tame kind occur in theſe plays; in 
all of which I have followed the practice of my predeceſſors, and filently 
reduced the ſubſtantive and the verb to concord. This is the only change 
that is new made in the preſent paſſage; for all the ancient copies read 
affeFion, not affefions, as the word has been printed in late editions, in 
order to connect it with the following line: a 

© Cannot contain their urine for affection, I believe, means only 
Cannot, &c. on account of their being a ffeted by the noiſe of the bagpipe z 
or, in other words, on account of an involuntary antipathy to ſuch a noiſe, 
In the next line, which is put in appoſition with that preceding, the word it 
may refer either to paſſion, or affeFion, To explain it, I ſhall borrow Dr. 
Johnſon's words, with a ſlight variation: „ Thoſe who know how to 
operate on the paſſion of men, rule it, (or rule the ſympathetick feeling,) 
by making it operate in ob*dience to the notes which pleaſe or diſguſt it 
It, («« ſway i”) in my opinion, refers to affeion, that is, to the ſympa- 
thetick feeling. MaALoNE. | , 

The true meaning undoubtedly is,—The maſters of paſſion, that is, 
ſuch as are poſſeſſed of the art of engaging and managing the human 
paſſions, influence them by a ſkilful application to the particular likings 
or loathings of the perſon they are addreſking; this is a proof that men 

| . Ake 
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Why he, a harmleſs neceſſary cat; 
Why he, a ſwollen bag- pipe: 3 but of force | 
Muſt 
are generally governed by their likiags and loathings, and there fore it is 
by no means itrange or unnatural that I ſhould be fa tao in the preſent 
inſtance. HZ ATR. | 
The reading of all the old editions is : 

„And others, when the bag-pipe ſings i' th* noſe, 

Cannot contain their urine for ae. 

% Maſters ef paſſion ſtays it to the mood 

« Of hat it likes or loaths.“ 


i. e. © ſome men when they bear the ſound of a bag-fipe, are ſo affected 
therewith that they cannot retain their urine, For iboſe things which are 
maſters over paſſion, make it like or lcath whatever they will. RITSON. 

After all that has been ſaid about this conteſt-d paſlage, I am convinced 
we are indebted for the true reading of it to Mr. Waldron, the ingenious 
editor and continuator of Ben 3 Sad Shepberd. 

In his Appendix, p. 212, he obſerves that «© Mftreſs was formerly 
ſpelt Maiffrifje or Maiſtres. In Upton's and Church's Spenſer we have 

00 young birds, which he had taught to ſing 
« His maiſtreſſe praiſes.** B. III. c. vii. ſt. 17. 

In Bulleyn's Dialogue we have “ my maiſter, and my maiftreſs.” 
See page 219 of this Appendix. 

Perhaps Maiftres (cafily . corrupted, by the tranſpoſition of the r and e, 
into NMuiſters, which is the reading of the ſ:cond folio of Shakipeare ) 
might have been the poet's word 

Mr. Steevens,. in his note on this d\fcult paſſage, .gives a quotation 
from Othello, which countenances this ſuppoſed difference of gender in 


the noun t—<< And though we have here a ſubſtitute of moſt allowed 


ſuffici-ney, yet opiniony a ſovereign: miſtreſs of effects, throws a more ſafe 
voice on you." 

Admitting maiſtres to have been Shakſpeare's word, we may, according 
to modern orthography, read the paſſage thus: 

60 tor affe ction 
% eg or paſſion, ſways it to the mod 
« Of what it likes, or loaths.“ 

In the Latin, it is to be obſerved, Afectio and Paſſio are feminine.“ 

Jo the foregoing amendment, ſ well ſupported, and ſo modeſt'y offer- 
ed, I cannot refuſe a place in the text of our author. STE&EVENS. 

3 This incid-nt Shakſpeare ſeems to have taken from J. C. Scaliger's 
Exot. E xercit. againſt Cardan. A book that our author was well read in, 
and much indebted to for a great deal of his phyſics: it being then much 
In vogue, and indeed is excellent, though now long ſince forgot. In his 
344 Exercit. Sect. vi. he has theſe words: „ Narrabo nunc tibi 7 
Sympathiam Regu/i Va ſconis equitiss Is dum wiverct, audito pbermingis ſouo, 
urinam ulico facere cogebatur. And to make this jocular tory ſtiil more 


ridiculous, Shakſpeare, I ſuppoſe, tranſlated pberminx by bag -es. nd 
| Wiat 


n,; e 
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Z Maſt yield to ſuch inevitable ſhame, 
4s to offend, himſelf being offended; 
So can I give no reaſon, nor | will not, 
More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing, 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A loling ſuit againſt him. Are you anſwer'd ? 
Baſſ. This is no anſwer, thou unfeeling man, 
'To excuſe the cvrrent of thy cruelty, 
Shy. | am not bound to pleaſe thee with my anſwer, 
Bas. Do all men kill the things they do not love? 
SH. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 


Bach 


what I would chiefty obſerve from hence is this, that as Scaliger uſes the 
word S$,mparhiam, which ſignifies, and ſo he interprets it, communemn af- 
fectionem duabus rebus, fo Shakſpeare tranſlates it by affection: 
Cannot contain their urine for affection. 2 

Which ſhows the truth of the preceding emendation of the text accords 9 
ing to the old copies; which have a full ſtop at oFe#ion, and read Maſters 
of paſſim. WARBURTON. 

| In an old tranſlation from the Frenchot Peter de Loier, intitled A Treatiſe 
N of Spectres, or range Sig bis, Viſions, &c. we have this identical ſtory from 
; Scaliger; and what is till more, a marginal note gives us in all probabi- 
lity the very fact alluded to, as well as the evord of Shakſpeare. An- 
other gentleman of this quality lived of late in Devon, neere Excetiter,,, , 
vrho could not endure the playing on a hag-pipe.?? We may juitly add, 
as ſome obſervation has been made upon it, that afe7ion in the ſenſe 
cf {ympaiby, was forme ly technical ; and fo uſed by lord Bacon, fir K. 
Digby, and many other writers. FARMER. 

As all the editors agree with complete uniformity in reading voollen - 


_—_— 
= 


' 
. bag p'pe, I can hardly forbe ar to imagine that they underſtood it. But I „ 
£5 never 12W a woellen bag- pipe, nor can well conceive it. I ſuppiſe the i 
3 authoutr wrote wooden bag- pipe, meaning that the bag was of leather, and 1 
: the pipe of woods JonnsoN. | is 
F This paſſage is clear from all difficulty, if we read ſwelling or ſwoilen- i 


bag-pipe, which, that we ſhould, I have not the leaſt doubt. 

Siz JohN HAWEINS. | 
Perhaps Shak fpeare calls the bagpipe <vv/lzn, from the bag being 4 
generally covered with woollen cloth. I have ſeen one at Alnwick, be= [! 
longing to one of the pipers in the Percy family, covered with black velvet, * 
and guarded with filver fringe. R. G. Roninson. 4 

An anonymous writer, in ſupport of the old reading, obſerves, that 

the {kin or bladder of a bag-pipe is frequently covered with flannel, I am, 

| however, of opinion that the old is the true reading. MALoNne. 

As the averſion was not cauſed by the outward appearance of the bag- 

Pipe, but merely by the ſound arifing from its inflation, I haye placed the 
conje ctural reading tollen, in the text, STELYENSs ” C 
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Baſſ. Every offence is not a hate at firſt. 38 

Shy, What, would'ſ thou have a ſerpent ſting thee twice? 

Ant. I pray you, think you queſtion 4 with the Jew: 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 


And bid the main flood bate his uſual height ; 27%, 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 2 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; * 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines : 


'To wag their high tops, and to make no noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven ; 1 
You may as well do any thing moſt hard, 
As ſeek to ſoften that (than which what's harder ?) 5 
His Jewiſh heart: — Therefore, I do beſeech you, 
Make no more offers, uſe no further means, 
But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 
Let me have judgement, and the Jew his will. 
Bag. For thy three thouſand ducats here is fix, 
Shy. If every ducat in fix thouſand ducats 
Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, I would have my bond. 
Duke. How ſha't thou hope for mercy, rend'ring none? 
Shy. What judgement ſhall I dread, doing no wrong ? 4 
You have among you many a purchas'd flave,5 | 
Whieh, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abjeR and in ſlaviſh parts, 
Becauſe you bought them ;—Shall I ſay to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why ſweat they under burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 
Be feaſon'd with ſuch viands ? You will anſwer, 
The ſlaves are ours: So do I anſwer you; 
The pound of fleſh, which J demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 
J ſtand for judgement ; anſwer ; ſhall I have it? 
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Duke, * 
+ To queſtion is to converſe. STEEVENS. W-5 
S This argument, conſidered as uſed to the particular perſons, feems {RT 
concluſive. I fee not how Venetians or Engliſ: men, while they practiſe 
the purchaſe and ſale of flaves, can much enforce or demand the law of FT 
doing te others as we would that they ſball ds te uu. JouN 80N, 9 
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Duke, Upon my power, I may diſmiſs this court, 
Unleſs Bellario, a learned doctor, | 
Whom L have ſent for“ to determine this, 

Come here to-day, 

Salar. My lord, here ſtays without 
A meſſenger with letters from the doctor, 

New come from Padua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters; Call the meſſenger. 
Baſſ. Good cheer, Antonio! What, man? courage yet! 
The Jew ſhall have my fleſh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou ſhalt loſe for me one drop of blood, 

Aut, I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meeteſt for death ; the weakeſt kind of fruit 
Drops earlieſt to the ground, and fo let me: 
You cannot better be employ'd, Baſſanio, 
Than to live ſtill, and write mine epitaph. 


Enter NRRISSA, dreſſed like a lawyer's clerk, 


Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario ? 
Ner, From both my lord: Bellario greets your grace. 
[ Preſents a letter. 
Baſſ. Why doſt thou whet thy knife ſo earneſtly ? 
Shy, To cut the forfeiture ? from that bankrupt there, 
Gra, Not on thy ſole, but on thy ſoul, harſh Jew,s 
Thou mak'ſt thy knife keen: but no metal can, 


No, 


The doctor and the court are here ſomewhat unſkilfully brought to- 
gether. 1 hat the duke would, on ſuch an occaſion, conſult a doctor of 
great reputation, is not unlikely; but how ſhould this be fore known by 
Portia? JOHNSON. | 


| do not ſee any neceſſity for ſuppoſing that this was foreknown by Portia, 
She conſults Bellario as an eminent lawyer, and her relation. If the 
Duke had not conſulted him, the only difference would have been, that 


the would have come into court, as an advocate perhaps, inſtead of a 
judge. TyRwriITT. 


7 Read-—forfeit, It occurs repeatedly in the preſent ſcene for forfeiture, 
RITSON. 


* This loſt jingle Mr. Theobald found again; but knew not what to 


make of it when he had it, appears by his paraphraſe. 4 heugh they 
thinkeft that thou art whetting thy knife on the ſole of thy ſhoe, yet it is upon thy 
feul, thy immortal part. Ablurd ! the conceit is, that his ſoul was ia hard 
that it had given an edge to his knife, WARBU&TQN, 
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No, not the hangman's ax, bear half the keennets 

Of thy ſharp envy.9 Can no prayers pierce thee ? 
Shy. No, none that thou haſt wit enough to make, 
Gra, O, be thou damn'd, inexorable dog! 

And for thy life let juſtice be aceus'd. 

Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 

Into the trunks of men: thy curriſh ſpirit 

Govern'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 

Even from the gallows did his fell ſoul fleet, 

And, whilit thou lay'ſt in thy unhallow'd dam, 

Infus'd itſelf in thee; for thy deſires 

Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou can'ſt rail the ſeal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak. ſo loud: | 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleſs ruin. l ſtand hear for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned Doctor to our court :— 

Where is he? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by, 
To know your anſwer, whether you'll admit him. 

Dube. With all my heart :— ſome three or four of you, 
Go give him. court-ous conduct to this place, — 
Mean time, the court ſhall here Bellario's letter, 

[Clerk reads.] Your grace ſhall underſtand, thot, at the 
receipt of your leiter, I am wery fick : but in the inflant that 
your meſſenger came, iu loving vifetation was with me a 
doctor of Rome, his name is Balthaſar : I acquainted him with 
ihe cauſe in controverſy betaucen the Few and Antonio the mer- 
ebarnt : ave lurn d oer many books together : he is furniſb d 
with my vpinion; which, better d with his own learning, ( the 
rea nes where'f cannot enough commend, } comes with him, 
at my importuriy, to fill up your grace's requeſt in my ſtead. 


4 bejeech you, lei his lack of years be no imped ment to let him 


lack a reverend eſtimati;u; for I never knew js young a b:dy 
with ſo old a heal, I leave him to your gracious acceptance, 


ave trial hall better publiſh his commendation. 


Duke. 


E again, in this place, fignifics hatred or malice, S TEEV IRS. 
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Puke, You hear the learn'd Bellario, what he writes ; 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. — 


Enter PokT1a, drefſed like a doctor of laws. 


Give me your hand: Came you from old Bellario ? 
Por. I did, my lord. | 
Dude. You are welcome: take your place, 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
"That holds this preſent queſtion in the court ? 
Por. I am informed throughly of the cauſe. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ? 
Duke, Antonio and old Shylook, both ſtand forth, 
Por, Is your name Shylock ? 
Shy. Shylock is my name, 
Por, Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 
Yet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you,“ as you do proceed, h 
You ſtand within his danger,? do you not? [To AN TORO. 
Ant, Ay, ſo he ſays. 


Por. Do you confeſs the bond? 
Ant, I do. 
Par, Then muſt the Jew be merciful, 


Shy. On what compulſion muſt I ? tell me that. 
Por. "The quality of mercy is not ttrain'd ; 4 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon. the place beneath: it is twice bleſs'd ; 
It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes: 
lis mightieſt in the mightieſt ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His ſcepter ſhows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majelty, 


© Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of Kings; 


But 


> To impugn is to oppoſe, to controvert. Sy EEVENS. 


3 From trequent inſtances in The Paſton Letters, it is obvious, that #9. 


be in DEBT. and to be in DANGER, in the common language of the times, 


Were ſynonymous terms. HetXNLEvY. 


+ In compoſing theſe beautiful lines, it is probable that Shakſpeare re - 


collected the following verſe in gccliſiaſticus, xxxv. 20: Mercy is ſeaſons. 


able in the time of affliction, as clouds of rain in the time of drought.” 
DoyCcre 
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But mercy 1s above this ſcepter'd ſway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himſfelt ; 

And earthly power doth then ſhow likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice, Therefore, Jew, 
Though juſtice be thy plea, confider this, — 


That, in the courſe ot juſtice, none of us 


Should ſee ſalvation : 5 we do pray for mercy ; 


And that ſame prayer doth teach us all to render 


The deeds of mercy. I have ſpoke thus much, 
To mitigate the juſtice of thy plea; | 
Which if thou follow, this ſtrict court of Venice 
Muſt needs give ſentence 'gainſt the merchant there. 
Shy, My deeds upon my head!“ I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
Por. Is he not able to diſcharge the money ? 
Ba. Yes, here | tender it for him in the court; 
Yea, twice the ſum: if that will not ſuffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart: 
If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear 
That malice bears down truth.) And I beſeech you, 
Wreſt once the law to your authority: 
To do a great right, do a little wrong; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will, 
Por. It muſt not be ; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree eſtabliſhed : 
*T will be recorded for a precedent 
And many an error, by the ſame example, 
Will ruſh into the ſtate: it cannot be. 


Shy. A Daniel come to judgement! yea, a Daniel !|— 


O wiſe young judge, how do I honour thee ! 
Por. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
Sy. Here tis, moſt reverend doctor, here it is. 


$ Portia referring the Jeu to the Chriſtian doctrine of ſalvation, and 


the Lord's Prayer, is a litite out of character. BLACKSTONE. 


6 An imprecation adopted from that of the Jews to Pilate ; « His 


blood be on us, and our children!” HENLEY. 


Mace oppreſſes honeſty 3 a true man in old language is an 6043 


man, We now call the jury good men and true. JohxsoR. 
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Por. Shy lock, there's thrice thy money offer'd thee, 
Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 
Shall J lay perjury upon my ſoul ? 
No, not for Venice. - 
Por. Why, this bond is forſeit; 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off 
Neareſt the merchant's heart: — Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bind, 
Shy, When it is paid according to the tenour.— 
It doth appear, you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your expoſition 
Hath been moſt ſound : I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deſerving pillar, 
Proceed to judgement : by my ſoul I ſwear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 


Io alter me: I ſtay here on my bond. 


Ant, Moſt heartily 1 do beſeech the court 
To give the judgement, 


Por. Why then, thus it is. 


1 You muſt prepare your boſom for his knife : 


Shy. O noble judge! O excellent young man! 
Por, For the intent and purpoſe of the law 


| a Hath full relation to the penalty, 


Which here appeareth due upon the bond, 


Shy, Tis very true: O wile and upright judge! 
How much more elder art thou than. thy looks! 
Por. Therefore, lay bare your boſom, 


Shy. Ay, his breaſt ; 


So ſays the bond ;—Doth it not, noble judge ?— 


Neareſt his heart, thoſe are the very words, 


Por. It is ſo. Are there balance here, to weigh 


5 'The fleſh ? 


Shy. I have them ready. 

Por, Have by ſome ſurgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To ſtop his wounds, leſt he do bleed to death. | 

Shy. Is it ſo nominated in the bond? 

Por. It is not ſo expreſs'd ; But what of that ? 


Iuuere good, you do ſo much for charity, 


Shy, I cannot find it; 'tis not in the bond, | 
Por, 
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Por. Come, merchant, have you any thing to ſay ? 

Ant. But little; IJ am arm'd, and well prepar'd. 
Give me your hand, Baſſanio; fare you well! 

Grieve not that I am fallen to this tor you ; 
For herein fortune ſhows herſelf more kind 
'Than is her cuſtom : it is ſtill her uſe, 

To let the wretched man out-live his wealth, 
* view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 

n age of poverty; from which lingering penance 
Of fach a 2 doth ſhe cut me off: * 
Commend me to your honourable wife: 

Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end, 

Say, how I lov'd you, ſpeak me fair in death; 

And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether Baſſanio had not once a love. 

Repent not you that you ſhall loſe your friend, 

And he repents not that he pays your debt 

For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, \ 
I'll pay it inſtantly with all my heart. 

Baß. Antonio, I am married to a wife, 
Which is as dear to me as life itſelf; 

But life itſelf, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me eſteem'd above thy life: 

I would loſe all, ay, ſacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

Por. Your wife would give you little thanks for that, 
If ſhe were by, to hear you mate the offer, 

Gra. I have a wife, whom, I proteſt, I love; 

I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe cculd 
Entreat ſome power to change this curriſh Jew, 
Ner. lis well you offer it behind her back; 
The wiſh would make elſe an unquict houſe. 
Sy. Thefe be the chriſtian huſbands: I have a daughter; 
Would, any of the ſtock of Barrabas s 
Had been her huſband, rather than a Chriſtian? [ Ls. 


We 
Js 


5 The name of this robber is differently ſpelt as well as accented in 


5 
the New Teftament ; [Mr rey, A Toy BHO CAN. ry Tt 6 Bapat*z; [7 


Nu ],] but Sbakſpeare ſeems to have followed the pronunciation ufua) 
to the theatre, Ba abbas being founded Barabas throughout Marlowc's 


Jeu of Malta, STI&VENS» | 1875 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
** Te trifle time; I pray thee, purſue ſentence. 
* Por. A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh is thine ; 
Ihe court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Soy. Moſt rightful judge! 
Por. And you muſt cut this fleſh from off his breaſt ; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 
 $hy, Moſt learned judge -A ſentence; come prepares 
Por. Tarry a little there is ſomething elſe, — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expreſsly are, a pound of fleſh ; 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of fleſh ; 
Put, in the cutting it, if thou dolt ſhed 
One drop of chriſtian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiſcate 
Unto the ſtate of Venice. 


Gra. O upright judge !-Mark, Jew ;—O learned judge! 
Shy, Is that the law? 


Hor. Thy ſelf ſhalt ſee the act: 
For, as thou urgeſt juſtice, be aſſur d, 
Thou ſhalt have juſtice, more than thou deſir'ſt. 
Gra, O learned judge! - Mark, Jew ;—a learned judge! 
Shy. I take this offer then; 9—pay the bond thrice, 
And let the Chriſtian go. 
540 
Por. Soft! 
The Jew ſhall have all jnſtice ;— ſoft no haſte j— 
Ile ſhall have nothing but the penalty. 
Gra. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge! 
Por. Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the fleſh.? 


4.31 


Here is the money, 


Shed 


Perhaps we ſhould read kit, i, e. Baſſanio's, who offers twice the 
Jum, &c. STEXVENS. | 


* This offer is right, Shylock ſpecifies the offer he means, which is 
p to have the bond paid thrice.” M. Masox. 

Hle means, | think, to fay, ©] te this offer that has been made me.“ 

Ballanio had offered at fiiſt but rice the ſum, but Portia had gone further 


e “ Shylock there's thrice thy moncy, &c. The Jew naturally inſiſts 
| on the larger ſum, MarLone. 


0 $4 * This judgement is related by Gracian, the celebrated Spaniſh jeſuit, 


44 in his Hero, with a re fle xion at the concluſion of it, thus rendered by Sir 
24 John She ffington, 1652, „The vivacity of that great Turke enters in 
's dompetition with that of Solomon: a Feww pretended to cut an ounce f. 
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And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
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Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou leſs, nor more, 
But juſt a pound of fleſh : if thou tak'ſt more, 
Or leſs, than a juſt pound, —be it but ſo much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the ſubſtance, 
Or the diviſton of the twentieth part 
Of one poor ſcruple; nay, if the ſcale do turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair. 
Thou dieft, and all thy goods are confiſcate, 
Gra. A ſecond Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 
Por. Why doth the Jew pauſe? take thy forfeitures 
Shy, Give me my principal, and let me go, | 
Bag. I have it ready tor thee; here it is. 
Por. He hath refus'd it in the open court; 
He ſhall have merely juſtice, and his bond. 
Gra, A Daniel, ſtill ſay I; a ſecond Daniell 
T thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal ? 
Por, Thou ſhalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 
To be ſo taken at thy peril, Jew. 
Shy. Why then the devil give him good of it! 
I'll ſtay no longer queſtion, 
Por. Tarry, Jew; 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice. 
If it be prov d againſt an alien, 
That by direct, or indirect attempts, 
He ſeek the life of any citizen, 
The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize one half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the ſtate; 


to a malicious proceſs, and to the world a miracle of ſubtilty. 76: 
Heroe, p. 24, &c. 


Gregorio Leti, in his Life of Sixtus V. has a fimilar ftory, The papacy 45 0 
of Sixtus began in 1583. He died Aug. 29, 1590. The reader will if - 
- find an entract from Farneworih's Tramſlacion, at the concluſion of the BY 


Play» STERVENS» 


of 
the fleſh of a Chriſtian upon a penalty of uſury : he urged it to the Prince, 1 
with as much obſtinacy, as perfidiouſneſs towards God. The get IF 
udge commanded a pair of ſcales to be brought, threatening the Ferv ,⁹ãmům 
death if he cut either more or leſs: And this was to give a tharp dec:iim “ 
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Ol the duke only, gainſt all other voice. 
In which predicament, I fay, thou ſtand'ſt: 
Por it appears by manifeſt proceeding, 
"That, indirectly, and directly too, 
"Thou haſt contriv'd againſt the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou haſt incurr'd 
The danger formerly by me rehears'd. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 
Gra. Beg, that thou may'ſt have leave to hang thyſelf; 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ſtate, 
Thou haſt not left the value of a cord; 
Therefore, thou mult be hang'd at the ſtate's charge. 
* Dake, That thou ſhalt ſee the difference of our ſpirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou aſk it: 
For balf thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 
The other half comes to the general itate, 
Which humbleneſs may drive unto a fine. 
Por. Ay, for the ſtate 3 not for Antouio. 
Sy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that: 
You take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
I at doth ſuſtain my houſe; you take my lite, 
When you do take the means whereby ] live. 
Por. What mercy can you render him, Antonio? 
Gra. A halter gratis; nothing elſe, for God's ſake, 
Ant. Sopleaſe my lord the duke, and all the court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods; 
I am content,“ ſo he will let me have 
phat is, the ſtate's moiety may be commuted for a fine, but not 
© Antonio's, MaLoNnE. 


he terms propoſ-d have been miſunderſtood. Antonio declares, 
that as the duke quits one half of the for feiture, he is likewiſe content to 
abate his claim, andidefires not the property but the #ſe or produce only 
1 A ot the half, and that only for the Jew's life, unleſs we read, as perhaps 
2. 4 right, upon my death. Jon x so. | 
Antonio tells the duke, that if he will abate the fine for the ſtate's 
| Salt, he (Antonio) will be contented to take the other, in truſt, after 
Shylock's death, to render it to his daughter's huſband. That is, it Wasg 
Wuring Shylock's life, to remain at intereſt in Antonio's hands, and Shy+ 
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ck was to enjoy the produce of it. R1T$0N. 
* Hers offer is, „that he will quit the fine for one half of his for- 
5 ee, provided that he will let him have it at intereſt during the Jew's 
he ite, to render it on his death to Lorenzo.” That is the meanivg of the 


words te let me baue in nſe. M. MasoN, 
Vor. II. 


The 
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'The other half in uſe,—to render it, 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman 

That lately ſtole his daughter. 

Two things provided more, — That, for this favour, 
He preſently become a Chriſtian; 

The other, that he do record a gift, 

Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſs'd, 

Unto his ſon Lorenzo, and his daughter. 

Duke, He ſhall do this; or elſe I do recant 
The pardon, that I late pronounced here. 

Por. Art thou conteated, Jew ? what doſt thou ſay ? 

Shy. I am content. 

Par. Clerk, draw a deed of gift, 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 

I am not well; ſend the deed after me, 
And I will ſign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In chriſtening thou ſhalt have two godfathers ; 
Had I been judge, thou ſhould'it have had ten more,“ 

To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. [Exit SHY LOC, 

Dake. Sir, I entreat you home with me to dinner. 

Por. I humbly do defire your grace of pardon ; 

] muſt away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet, I preſently ſet forth. 

Duke. J am ſorry, that your leiſure ſerves you not: 
Antonio, gratify this gentleman ; 

For, in my mind, you are much bound to nim. : 
[ Exeunt Duke, Magnificoes, and T rain. 

Baſſ. Moſt worthy gentleman, I and my friend, 
Have by your wiſdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 

Three thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 

Ant. And ſtand indebted, over and above, 
In love and fervice to you evermore, 

Por. He is well paid, that is well ſatisfied ; 
And I, delivering you, am ſatisfied, 3 
And therein do account myſelf well paid; 1 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. _ We 

| a mas 

5 le e. a Jury of twwelve men, to condemn thee to be hanged. | ; 5 

| TazoBal'f ET 


Let his deſervings, and my love withal, 


QR. 
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I pray yon, know me, when we meet again ; 
I with you well, and fo I take my leave. 
Bafſ. Dear fir, of force I muſt attempt you further; 
Take ſome remembr#yge of us, as atribute, 
Not as a fee: grant me two things, | pray you, 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 
Por. You preſs me far, and therefore I will yield, 
Give me your gloves, I'll wear them for your take ; 
And, for your love, I'll take this ring from you ;— 
Do not diaw back your hand; I'll take no more; 
And you in love ſhall not deny me this. : 
Bag. This ring, good fir,—alas, it is a triile ; 
I will not ſhame mylelf to give you this. 
Por. I will have nothing elſe but only this; 
And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 
Ba. There's more depends on this, than on the value. 
The deareit ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation ; 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 
Por, I ſee, fir, you are liberal in offers: | 
Lou taught me firſt to beg; and now, methinks, 
You teach me how a beggar ſhould be anſwer'd. f 
Bagj. Good ſir, this ring was given me by my wife; 
And, when ſhe put it on, ſhe made me vow, 
That I ſhould neither ſell, nor give, nor loſe it. 
Por. That ſcuſe ſerves many men to ſave their gifts. 
An if your wife be not a mad woman, 
And know how well I have deſery'd this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever,® 
For giving it to me, Well, peace be with you! 
15 Exeunt Portia and NERISSA, 
Ant. My lord Baſſanio, let him have the ring; 
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Be valved 'gainſt your wiie's commandment. 

Bas. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him, 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou can'f, 

/ U 2 | Unto 

An error of the preſs, - Read * hold out enmity.” N. Mason. 

= | beiieve the reading in the text is the true one. So, in Mucb a lo 

125 abut nat bing, Acc I. ſe. i. the Mellenge- (s to Beatrice“ 1 will 69/4 
i nds 1th you, lady. STEEVENS. 
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Unto Antonio's houſe :;—away, make haſte, 

[Exit GrATIAano, 
Come, you and I will thither preſently ; 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont: Come, Antonio, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II, 
The ſame, A Street, 


Enter PoR TIA and NERILSSA. 


Por. Enquire the Jew's houſe out, give him this deed, 
And let him ſign it; we'll away to-night, 
And be a day before our huſbands home : 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 


Enter GRATIANO, 
* 


Gra, Fair fir, you are well overtaken: 
My lord Baſſanio, upon more advice,” 
Hath ſent you here this ring; and doth entreat 
Your company at dinner, 
dor. That cannot be: 
This ring I do accept moſt thankfully, 
And fo, I pray you, tell him: Furthermore, 
I pray you, ſhow my youth old Shylock's houſe, 
Gra, That will I do. | 
Ner. | Sir, I would ſpeak with vou :— 
I'll ſee if T can get my huſband's ring, [o PoRTIA. 
Which I did make him ſwear to keep for ever. 
Por. Thou may'ſt, I warrant: We ſhall have old fwear- 


3 ; 
That they did give the rings away to men ; 


Put 


7 i. e. more reflection. So, in Al's well that ends ꝛubell: * You never 
did lack adwice ſo much,“ &c. STFEVENS. N i 
old ſwearing,] Of this once common augmentative in colloqu1z) 
language, there are various inſtances in our author, Thus in T be A 
Mues of Windſor ; Here will be an ofa abuſing of God's patience 38% 
«as King's Engliſh.” STEEVENS. g 
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hut we'll outface them, and outſwear them too. 
Away, make haſte; thou know'ſt where I will tarry. 
Ner. Come, good fir, will you ſhow me to this houſe ? 
[ Exeunt, 


— —  —__ 
A CF. Vs SCENE L 


Belmont. Avenue to Portia's Honſe. 


Enter LORENZO and JESSICA, 


Lor. The moon ſhines bright: In ſach a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe; in ſuch a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And ſigh'd his ſoul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Creflid lay that night. . 
In ſuch a night, 


= Tel. 

Did Apice fearfully o' ertrip the dew ; 

And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 

And ran diſmay'd away. 

Lor. In ſuch a night, 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand? 

U pon the wild ſea-banks, and wav'd hor love 
Loo come again to Carthage, 
| 5 ef In ſuch a night, 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 


. ene 


7 That did renew old Æſon. | | 

e.. In ſuch a night, 
Did jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy Jew ; 

And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 

Ass far as Belmont. 
ut . J. | And in ſuch a night, 

* U3 | Did 
vet {8 ann: 
. % This pafſage contains a ſmall inſtance out of many that might be 
85 2 brought to prove that Shakſpeare was no reader of the claſſicks. 
3 | STEEVENS. 


38% BREE Mr, Warton ſuggeſts in his Hi. of Eng. Poetry, that Shakſpeare might 
75 7 have taken this image from ſome ballad on the ſadzect. Maron. 
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Did young Lorenzo ſwear he lov'd her well ; 
Stealing her ſoul with many vows of taith, 
And ne'er a true one. 

Lor. And in ſuch a night, 
Did pretty Jeſſica, like a little ſhrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Ze/. I would out- night you, did no body come; 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man, 


Euter @ Servant, 


Lor. Who comes ſo faſt in filence of the night? 
Serv. A friend. 
Lor. A friend? what friend? your name, I pray you, 
friend ? 
Serv. Stephino is my name; and I bring word, 
My miſtreſs will before the break of day 
Pe here at Belmont: ſhe doth ſtray about 
By holy eroſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours, 
Lor. Who mes with her? 
Serv. None, but a holy hermit and her maid, 
T pray you, is my maſter yet return'd ? 
Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from him. 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jeſſica, 
And ceremoniouſly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe, 


Enter LaUNCELOT, 


Laun, Sola, ſola, wo ha, ho, ſola, ſola ! 

Lir, Who calls? 

Laun, Sola! did you ſee maſter Lorenzo, and miſtre!s 
Lorenzo! ſola, ſola! 

Lor. Leave hollaing, man; here. 


2 So, in The Merry Devil of Edmertan: 
«c But there are Craſſes, wite 3 here's one in Waltham, 
4% Another at the Abbey, and the third 
c At Ceſton; and 'tis ominous to pals 
« Any of theſe without a Pater-noſter.“' 
and this is @ re aſon aſſigned for the delay of a wedding. Sry 
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Lann, Sola! where? where? 

Lor, Here. 

Lann, Tell him, there's a poſt come from my maſter, 
with his horn full of good news; my matter will be here ere 
morning.  [Eart, 

Lor. Sweet ſoul, let's in, and there expect their coming. 
And yet no matter; — Why {hould we go in? 

My friend Stephano, ſignify, I pray you, 
Within the houſe, your miſtreſs is at hand ; 
And bring your muſick forth into the air.— 
[ Exit Servant, 

How ſweet the moon-light ſleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſick 

| Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtillneſs, and the night, 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 
Sit, Jeſſica : Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; + 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'ſt, 


Us But 


3 Theſe words in the old copies are placed at the end of Launcelot's 
ſpeech. Matrox E. 
Theſe two words ſhould certainly be placed at the beginning of the 
following ſpeech of Lorenzo : 
« Sweet ſoul, let's in, &c. 
Mr, Pope, 1 fee, has corrected this blunder of the old edition, but he 
has changed fou/e into /ove, without any neceſſity. TYAWUITT. 

Mr. Rowe firſt made the preſent regulation, which appears to me to 
> = be right. Inſtead of ſw! he reads—love, the latter word having been 
- © Capriciouſly ſubſtituted in the place of the former by the editor of the 

ſecond folio, who introduced a large portion of the corruptions which for 
a long time disfigured the modern editions. MALONE. 
I rather ſuppoſe, that the printer of the ſecond folio, judiciouſly cor- 
recting ſome miſtakes, through inattention committed others. 
STEEVENSs 


+ Dr. Warburton ſays we ſhould read—fatens; a round broad plate of 
gold borne in heraldry. STEEVENS. 


Patterns is the reading of the firſt folio, and pattents of the quarto. Patterns 
is printed firſt in the folio 1632. Jonnsox. | 


| Que of the quartos, 1600, reads pauttens, the other pattents. 
* : STEEVENS. 

A patine, from patina, Lat. A patine is the ſmall flat diſh or plate uſed 
with the chalice, in the adminiſtration of the cuchariſt. In the time of 


ppery, and probably in the following age, it was commonly mads of 
gold. MaLoxg. 
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But in his motion like an angel ſings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims ; 
Such harmony 1s in immortal ſouls ; 

But, whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 

Doth groſsly cloſe it in, we cannot hear it. — 


Enter 


5 It is proper to exhibit the lines as they ſtand in the copies of the firſt, 
ſecond, third, and fourth editions, without any variation, for a change has 
been filently made by Rowe, and adopted by all the ſucceeding editors: 


Such barmony is in immortal ſouls ; 
But ⁊ohile this muddy weſture of decay 
Deth groſt y claſe in it, wwe cannot hear it, 


That the third line is corrupt muſt be allowed, but it gives reaſon to 

ſulpc ct that the orginal was: 
Deth groſsly cloſe it in. 

Yet I know not whether from this any thing better can be produced 
than the received reading. Perhaps barmony is the power of perceiving 
barmony, as afterwards, Muſick in the ſou! is the quality of being movd 
With concord of ſweet ſounds, This will ſomewhat explain the old copics, 
dut the ſentence is ſtill imperfeR ; which might be completed by reading: 


Such harmony is in th' immortal ſoul, 
But while this muddy weſture of decay 
Deth greſsly cleſe it in, wwe cannot bear it. JonRSOR. 
% Such harmony,” &c. is not an explanation ariſing from the foregoing 
line —“ So great is the harmony!“ but an illuſtration ;z—« Of the ſame 
hind is the harmony.“ — The whole runs thus: 
Tbere is n:t one of the beawenly orbs but ſings as it moves, till quiring to ihe 
eberubin. Similar to the harmony they make, is that of immorta! ſauls; or, 
(in other words) each of us bave as perfect barmony in cur ſouls as the bar- 
mony of the ſpheres, inaſmuch as wwe have the quality of being moved by jwocet 
ſounds (as he expreſſes it afterwards); but our groſs terreftrial part, 20 
enwirons us, deadens the ſound, and prevents cur bearing. — Tt, [Doch grolsly 
cloſe it mn, 1 apprehend, refers to Harmony. 
It may be obj: ed that this inter na! harmony is not an object of ſenſe, 
cannot be heard; — but Shak ſpeare is not always exact in his language: 
he confounds it with that external and artificial harmony which is capable 
of being heard. — Dr. Warburton (who appears to have entirely miſunder. 
ſtood this paſfage,) for ſauls reads ſounds, MAL ONE. 
The old xeading in immortal ſouls is certainly right, and the whole line 
may be well explained by Hooker, in his Elgin Polity, B. V. 
« Touching muſical harmony, whether by inſtrument or by voice, it 
being but of high and low ſounds in a due proportionable diſpoſition, tuch 
notwithſtanding is the force thereof, and fo pleaſing effects it hath in that 
very part of man which is moſt divine, that ſome have been thereby in- 
duced to think, that the ſoul itſelf by nature is or hath in it harmory.” 
For this quotation I am indebted to Dr, Farmer. STEEVENS» 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 441, 
Enter Muſicians, 


Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; “ 
With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs” ear. 
And draw her home with muſick .? 
Jes. I am never merry, when 1 hear ſweet muſick. 
{ Mufichs 
Lor. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive : | 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; | 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet ſound, 
Or any air of muſick touch their ears, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 
By the ſweet power of muſick: Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and floods ; 
Since naught ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature : 
The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds,® 


Us Is 


© Diana js the moon, who is in the next ſcene repreſented as ſleeping, 
Jonnson, 

7 Shakſpeare was, I believe, here thinking of the cuſtom of accom. 
panying the laſt waggon-load, at the end of harveſt, with ruſtick muſick, 
He again alludes to this yet common practice, in As you like it, MALON E. 

The thought here is extremely fine; as if the being affected with 
muſick was only the harmony between the internal | muſick in himſelf ] and 
the external muſick | concord of faveet ſounds ;| which were mutually affected. 
like uniſon ſtrings. This whole ſpeech could not chooſe but pleaſe an 
Engliſh audience, whoſe great paſſion, as well then as now, was lebe ef 
miſick. Jam wer) video naturam (ſays Eraſmus in praiſe of Folly) ut 
ſingulis nationibus, ac pene civitatibus, commune m quandam inſeviſſe Philautiam 
atque binc fieri, ut Britanni, preter alia, Firmam, Mulicam, & lautas 
Menfas proprit ſibi vindicent. WARBURTON. 

This paſſage, which is neither pregnant with phyfical or moral truth, 
nor poetically beautiful in an eminent degree, has conſtantly enjoyed the 
good fortune to be repeated by thoſe whoſe inhoſpitable memories Would 
have refuſed to admit or retain any other ſentiment or deſcription of 
the ſame author, however exalted or juſt, The truth is, that it fur- 

; ches 
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Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 

The motions of bis ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erchus : 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. Mark the muſick. 


Enter POR TIA and NER15SA, at a diſtance. 


Por. That light we fee, is burning in my hall, 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Ner, When the moon ſhone, we did not ſee the candle, 
Por. So doth the greater glory dim the leſs ; 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf; as doth an inland brook 
Into 


niſhes the vacant fiddler with ſomething to ſay in defence of his profeſ- 
fon, and ſupplies the coxcomb in muſick with an inveCtive againſt ſuch 
as do not pretend to diſcover all the various powers of language in inarti- 
culate ſounds. 

Our ancient ſtatutes have often received their beſt comment by means 
of reference to the particular occaſion on which they were framed. Dr. 
Warburton has therefore properly accounted for Shakſpeare's ſeeming 
partiality to this amuſement. He might have added, that Peacham re- 
quires of his Gentleman oN L to be able „ to ſing his part ſure, and at 
firſt fight, and withal to play the ſame on a viol or lute.” 

Let not, however, this capricious ſentiment of Shakſpeare deſcend to. 
poſterity, unattended by the opinion of the late lord Cheſterfield on the 
ſame ſubject. In his 148th letter to his ſon, who was then at Venice, 
his lordſhip, after having enumerated muſick among the liberal pleaſures, 
adds «© if you love muſiek, hear it; go te operas, concerts, and pay 
fiddlers to play to you; but I muſt inſiſt upon your neither piping nor 
fidJling yourſelf, It puts a gentleman in a very frivolous contemptible 
light; br:1gs him into a great deal of bad company, and takes up a great 
deal of time, which might be much better employed. Few things would 
mortify me more, than to ſee you bearing a part in a concert, with a 
fiddle- under your chin, or a pipe in your mouth,” Again, Letter 153, 
« A taſte of ſculpture and painting is, in my mind, as becoming as a taſte 
of fiddling and pipiug is unbecoming a man of faſhion. The former is 
connected with hiſtory and poetry, the latter with nothing that I know 
of, but bad company. Again,——<*& Painting and ſculpture are very 
juſtly called liberal arts; a lively and ſtrong imagination, together with a 
juſt obſervation, being abſolutely neceſſary to excel in either; which, in 
my opinion, is by no means the caſe of muſick, thovgh called a liberal 
art, and now in Italy placed above the other two; a proof of the decline of 
that country.“ I. dcm. STEEVENS. 
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Into the main of waters. Muſick ! hark! 
Ner. It is your muſick, madam, of the houſe, 
Por. Nothing is good, I fee, without reſpect ; 9 
Methinks, it ſounds much ſweeter than by day. 
Ner. Silence beſtows that virtue on it, madam. 
Por. The crow doth ling as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neither 1s attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. 
How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are 
To their right praiſe, and true perfection! 
Peace, hoa! the moon wry with Endymion, 
And would not be awak'd ! [ Mufeck ceaſes. 
Lor. That is the voice, 
Or I am much deceiv'd, of Portia, 
Por, He knows me, as the blind man knows the 


cuckoo, 
By the bad voice. 
Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 
Por. = have been praying for our huſbands' wel- 
are, 


Which ſpeed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they return'd ? 
Lor. Madam, they are not yet: 
But there is come a meſſenger before, 
To ſignify their coming. 
Par. Go in, Neriſſa, 
Give order to my ſervants, that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence ;— 
Nor you, Lorenzo: — Jeſſica, nor you. [A tucket* ſoundss 
Lor. Your huſband is at hand, 1 hear his trumpet : 
We are no telltales, madam ; fear you not. 
Por, This night, methinks, is but the daylight fick, 
It looks a little paler ; *tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the ſun is hid, 
Us Enter 


Not abſolutely good, but relatively good as it is modified by circum- 
ſtances. Jounson. 


Toccata, Ital, a flouriſh on a trumpet. STEEVENS. 
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Enter Bazsanto, ANTONIO, GRATIANO, and their 
followers. 


Baſſ. We ſhould hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in abſence of the ſun. 
Por, Let me give light,“ but let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband, 
And never be Baſſanio ſo for me; 
But God ſort all You are welcome home, my lord. 
Boſſ. I thank you, madam: give welcome to my friend, — 
'This is the man, this is Antonio, 
To whom J am ſo infinitely bound, 
Por. You ſhould in all ſenſe be much bound to him, 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 
Ant. No more than I am well acquitted of, 
Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe: 
It muſt appear in other ways than words. 
Therefore, I ſcant this breathing courteſy.5 
GRATIANO and NERISSA gem to talk apart, 
Gra, By yonder moon, I ſwear, you do me wrong ; 
In faith, I gave it to the judge's clerk : 
Would he were gelt that had it, for my part, 
Since you do take it, love, ſo much at heart. 
Por, A quarrel, ho, already? what's the matter? 
Gra, About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That ſhe did give me; whoſe poſy was 
For all the world, like cutler's poetry“ 
| Upon 
3 If you would always walk in the night, it would be day with us, as 
it now is on the other fide of the globe. MATLOSE. 
* There is fcarcely any word with which Shaktpeare ſo much delights 
to trifle as with /ight, in its various fignifications. JoungoN. 
Moſt of the old dramatic writers ate guilty of the ſame quibvle, 
| STEEVENS. 
This verbal complimentary form, made up only of brcatb, i. e. words. 
So, in Timon of Athens, a ſenator replies to Alcibiades, who had made a 
long.ſpeech, -“ You breatbe in vain.” Marone., 
© Knives, as Sir J. Hawkins obſerves, were formerly inſcribed, by 
means of aqua fortis, with ſhort ſentences in diſtich. In Decker*s Satire 
maſtix, Sir Edward Vaughan, ſays, „ You hall ſwear by Phœbus, who 
is your poet's good lord and maſter, that hereafter you will not hire 


Horace to give you poeſies for rings, or handkerchers, or lues, which 
you underſtand not.” RRE. 7 
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Upon a knife, Love me, and leave me not. 
Nr. What talk you of the poſy, or the value? 
You {wore to me, when I did give it you, 
That you would wear it till your hour of death; 
And that it ſhould lie with you in your grave: 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You ſhould have been reſpe&tive, 7 and have kept it, 
Gave it a judge's clerk !—but well I know, 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on his face, that had it. 
Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 
Ner. Ay, it a woman live to be a man, 
Gra, Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth, — 
A kind of boy ; a little ſcrubbed boy, 
No higher than thyſelf, the judge's clerk ; 
A prating boy,* that begg'd it as a fee; 
I could 


% 


7 Reſpeftive has the fame meaning as reſpeffuli Mr. M. Maſon 
thinks it rather means regardful. Sce K. Jobn, Act I. STEEvens.. 

Chapman, Marſton, and other poets of that time, uſe this word in the 
ſame lenſe. [I. e. for peu. MALONE. 


It is certain from the words of the context and the tenor of the ſtory, 
that Gratiano does not here ſpeak contemptuouſly of the judge's clerk, 
who was no other than Neriſſa diſguiſed in man's clothes. He only 
means to deſcribe the p2ifon and appearance of this ſuppoſed youth, which 
he does by infinuating what t-emed to be the preciſe time of his age : he 
r-prefents him as having the look of a young ſtripling, of a boy beginning 
to advance towards puberty. 1 am therefore of opinion, that the poet 
wrote ; 

—— a little fed, boy. 

In many counties it is a common provincialiſm, to call young birds not 
yet fledged fubbed young ones, But, what is more to our purpoſe, the 
author of The Hiſtory and Antiquities of Glaſtonbury, printed by Hearne, an 
antiquarian, and a plain unaffected writer, ſays, that (“Saunders muſt be 
a fle boy, if not a man, at the diſſolution of abbeys,“ &c. edit. 1722, 
Pref. Signat. n. 2. It therefore ſeems to have been a common expreſ- 
hon for ftripling, the very idea which the ſpeaker means to convey. If the 
emendation be juſt here, we ſhould alſo correct Nerifia's ſpeech which 
follows: 

For that ſame ſubbed boy, the Doctor's clerk, 
In lieu of this, did lie with me laſt night. T. War TON. 


I believe ſcrubbed and ſtubbed have a like meaning, and ſignify funted, 
or forub-like, So, in P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's Nat, Hift. 


= but ſuch will never prove fair trees, but ribs only.“ 
STEEVENSs 
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I could not for my heart deny it him, 

Por. You were to blame, I mult be plain with you, 
To part ſo ſlightly with your wite's firſt gift; 
A thing ſtuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And riveted ſo with faith unto your fleſh. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him ſwear 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands ; 
I dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
'That the world maſters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a cauſe of grief; 
An 'twere to me, I ſhould be mad at it, 

Baſſ. Why, I were beſt to cut my left hand off, 


And ſwear, I loſt the ring defending it, = F727 
Gra. My lord Baſſanio 155 his ring away 7 
Unto the judge that begg'd it, and, indeed, {5 


Deſerv'd it too; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine: 
And neither man, nor maſter, would take aught 
But the two rings. 

Por. What ring gave you, my lord? 
Not that, I hope, which you receiv'd of me. 

Baſſ. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
J would deny it; but you ſee my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone, 

Por. Even ſo void is your falſe heart of truth, 
By heaven, I will ne'er come in your bed 
Until I fee the ring. 
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Ner. Nor I in yours, 
Till I again ſee mine, 
» Baſſ. Sweet Portia, 


If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly J left the ring, 


R 
a 2 + * 


When 


Stubbed in the ſenſe contended for by Mr. Warton was in uſe ſo late as I > 


the Reſtoration. In the Parliamentary Regiſter, July 30, 1660, is an ad- 
vertiſement enquiring after a perſon deſcribed as a thick ſhort ftubbed 
fellow, round faced, ruddy complexion, dark brown hair and eyebrows, 
with a fad gray ſuit.” Rexvp. 

Scrubbed perhaps meant dirty, as well as ſhort, Cole, in his Dictionary, 
1672, renders it by the Latin word ſqualidus, MALON E, 
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When naught would be accepted but the ring, 
You would abate the ftrength of your diſpleaſure, 
Por. If you had known the virtue of the ring, 

Or half her worthineſs that gave the ring, 

Or your own honour to contain the ring, 

You would not then have parted with the ring, 

What man is there ſo mock unreaſonable, 

If you had pleas'd to have defended it 

With any terms of zeal, wanted the modeſty 

To urge the thing held as a ceremony? = 

Neriſſa teaches me what to believe; 

T'll die for't, but ſome woman had the ring. 
Baſſ. No, by mine honour, madam, by my ſoul, 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor, 


Which did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me, 


And begg'd the ring; the which I did deny him, 
And ſuffer'd him to go diſpleas'd away; 

Even he that had held up the very life 

Of my dear friend. What ſhould I ſay, ſweet lady? 
I was enforc'd to ſend it after him; | 

I was beſet with ſhame and courteſy ; 

My honour would not let ingratitude 

So much beſmear it: Pardon me, good lady; 

For, by theſe bleſſed candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think, you would have begg'd 


The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 


Por, Let not that doctor &'er come near my houſe ; 
Since he hath got the jewel that I lov'd, 


And 


The old copies concur in this reading. Jon xSsOoR. 

Mr. Pope and the other modern editors read—to retain, but contain 
might in our author's time have had nearly the ſame meaning. The 
word has been already employed in this ſenſe : 

Kan not contain their urine for affeQion.” MAL ONE. 

2 This is a very licentious expreſſion, The ſenfe is, Vbat man could 
dave ſo little modeſty, or wanted modeſtly ſo much, as to urge the demand of 
a thing kept on an account in ſome ſort religious. Jo N SON. 

We have again the ſame expreſſion in one of our author's Sonnets, 
in Macbeth, and Romeo and Juliet. MALons. 

In ſome Saxon poetry preſerved in Hickes's Theſaurus, (Vol. I. p. 181,) 
the ſun is called God's candle. So that this periphraſis for the ſtars, ſuch 
a favourite with our poet, might have been an expreſſion not grown ob- 
lolete in his days, Hor T WIr. | 
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And that which you did ſwear to keep for me, 
J will become as liberal as you; | 
F'll not deny him any thing I have, 
No, not my body, nor my huſband's bed: 
Know him I ſhall, I am well ſure of it: 
Lie not a night from home; watch me, like Argus: 
If you do not, if I be left a lone, 
Now, by mine honour, which is yet my own, 
I'll have that doQtor for my bedfellow, 
Ner. And I his clerk ; therefore be well advis'd, 
How you do leave me to mine own protection. 
Gra. Well, do you ſo: let not me take him then; 
For, if I do, I'll mar the young clerk's pen. 
Aut. 1 am the unhappy ſubject of theſe quarrels, 
Por. Sir, grieve not you; You. are welcome notwith- 
ſanding, 
Baſſ. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong; 
And, in the hearing of theſe many friends, 
I ſwear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein I ſee my ſelf, 
Por. | Mark you but that! 
In both my eyes he doubly ſees himſelf: 
In each eye, one: — ſwear by your double ſelf,+ 
And there's an oath of credit. 
Baſf. Nay, but hear me: 


Pardon this fault, and by my. ſoul I (wear, 


I never more will break an oath with thee. 
Ant. ] once did lend my body for his wealth; 
Which, but tor him that had your huſband's ring, 
: [To PoR TIA. 
Had quite miſcarried: I dare be bound again, 5 
My ſoul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith adviſedly, 
Por. Then you ſhall be his ſurety :- Give him this; 
And bid him keep it better than the other, 
| Ant, 


+ D:uble is here uſcd in a bad.ſenſe for—full of duplicty, Maroxs. 

5 For his advantage; to obtain his happineſs. Wealth was, at that 
time, the term oppoſite to adwerſity, or calamity, Jon x SON. 

So, in the Licany : In all time of our tribulation ; in all time of ous 
ewealth j—) STELVENS» | 
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Ant. Here, lord Baſſanio; ſwear to keep this ring. 
Baſſ. By heaven, it is the ſame I gave the doctor! 
Por. I had it of him: pardon me, Baſſanio; 
For by this ring the doctor lay with me. 
Jer. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano , 
For that ſame ſcrubbed boy, the doctor's clerk, 
In lieu of this, laſt night did lie with me. 
Gra, Why, this is like the mending of highways 
In ſummer, where the ways are fair enough : 
What! are we cuckolds, ere we have deſerv'd it? 
Por. Speak not ſo grofsly.—You are all amaz'd : 
Here is a letter, read it at your leiſure ; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario: 
There you ſhall find, that Portia was the doctor; 
Neriſſa there, her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witneſs, I ſet forth as ſoon as you, 
And but even now return'd ; I have not yet 
Enter'd my houſe. Antonio, you are welcome; 
And I have better news in ſtore for you, 
Than you expect: unſeal this letter ſoon ; 
There you ſhall find, three of your argoſies 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly : 
You ſhall not know by what ſtrange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 
ME == | am dumb. 
B. Were you the doctor, and I knew you not? 
Gra. Were you the clerk, that is to make me cuckold ? 
Ner. Ay; but the clerk, that never means to do it, 
Unleſs he live until he be a man, 
Bag. Sweet doctor, you ſhall be my bedfcllow ; 
V hen I am abſent, then lie wich my wife. 
Aut. Sweet lady, you have given me lite, and living; 
For here I read for certain, that my ſhips 
Are ſafely come to road. : 
Par. How now, Lorenzo ? 
My clerk hath ſome good comforts too for you. 
Ver. Ay, and I'll give them him without a fee, —- 
There do I give to you, and Jeflica, 
From the rich Jew, a ſpecial deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies poſleſs'd of, ” 
o 
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Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of ſtarved people. 

Por. It is almoſt morning, 
And yet, I am ſure, you are not ſatisfi 
Of theſe events at full : Let us go in ; 
And charge us there upon intergatories, 
And we will anſwer all things faithfully. 

Gra, Let it be fo : The firſt intergatory, 
That my Neriſſa ſhall be ſworn on, is, 
Whether till the next night ſhe had rather ſtay ; 
Or go to bed now, being two hours to-day : 
But were the day come, I ſhould wiſh it dark, 
That I were couching with the doctor's clerk. 
Well, while J live, I'll fear no other thin 
So ſore, as keeping ſafe Neriſſa's ring. [ Exennt,® 


6 It has been lately diſcovered, that this fable is taken from a ſtory in 
the Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, a noveliſt, who wrote in 1378. 
{ The firſt novel of the fourth day.] The ſtory has been publiſhed in 
Engliſh, and I have epitomized the tranſlation. The tranſlator is of 
opinion, that the choice of the caſkets is borrowed from a tale of Becace, 
which I have likewiſe abridged, though I believe that Shakſpeare muſt 
have had ſome other novel in view.“ Jonn3oN. 


— 
8 
— 


%% There lived at Florence, a merchant whoſe name was Bindo. 
He was rich, and had three ſons. Being near his end, he called for the 
| twoeldeſt, and left them heirs: to the youngeſt he left nothing. This 
youngeſt, whoſe name was Giannetto, went to his father, and ſaid, 
What has my father done ! The father replied, Dear Giannetto, there is 
none to whom I with better than to you, Go to Venice to your god- 
father, whoſe name is Anſaldo; he has no child, and has wrote to me 
often to ſend you thither to him. He is the richeſt merchant amongt 
the Chriſtians : if you behave well, you will be certainly a rich man. The 
fon anſwered I am ready to do whatever my dear father ſhall come 
mand: upon which he gave him his benediction, and in a few days died. 

Giannetto went to Anſaldo, and prefented the letter given by the father 
before his death. Anſaldo reading the letter, cried out, My deareſt god- 
fon is welcome to my arms. He then aſked news of his father, Clan- 
netto replied, He is dead. I am much grieved, replied Anſaldo, to h-ar 
of the death of Bindoz but the joy I feel, in ſeeing you, mitigates my 
forrow. He conducted him to his houſe, and gave orders to his yon, 

- that 


see Dr. Farmer's note at the beginning of this play, from which it appears 
that Dr. Johnſon was right in his conjecture. MALONE, 
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mat Giannetto ſhould be obeyed, and ſerved with more attention than 
had been paid to himſelf, He then delivered him the keys of his ready 
money : and told him, Son, ſpend this money, keep a table, and make 
yourſelf known : remember, that the more you gain the good will of 
every body, the more you will be dear to me. 

Giannetto now began to give entertainments. He was more obedient 
and courteous to Anfaldo, than if he had been an hundred times his fa- 
ther. Every body in Venice was fond of him. Anfaldo could think of 
nothing but him; ſo much was he pleaſed with his good manners and 
behaviour. 7 

It happened, that two of his moſt intimate acquaintance deſigned to go 
with two ſhips to Alexandria, and told Giannetto, he would do well to 
take a voyage and ſee the world, I would go willingly, ſaid he, if my 
father Anſaldo will give leave, His companions go to Anfſaldo, and beg 
his permiſſion for Giannetto to go in the ſpring with them to Alexandria g 
and defire him to provide him a ſhip. Anſaldo immediately procured a 
very fine ſhip, loaded it with merchandize, adorned it with ſtreamers, 
and furniſhed it with arms; and, as ſoon as it was ready, he gave orders 
to the captain and ſailors to do every thing that Giannetto commanded, 
It happened one morning early, that Giannetto ſaw a gulp, with a fine 
port, and aſked the captain how the port was called ? He replied That 
place belongs to a widow lady, who has ruined many gentlemen. In what 
manner? ſays Giannetto. He anſwered, This lady is a fine and beautiful 
woman, and has made a law, that whoever arrives here is obliged to go to 
bed with her, and if he can have the enjoyment of her, he muſt take her 
for his wife, and be lord of all the country; but if he cannot enjoy her, 
he loſes every thing he has brought with him. Giannetto, after a little 
reflection, tells the captain to get into the port. He was obeyed; and in an ia- 


ſtant they ſlide into the port ſo eaſily that the other ſhips perceived nothing. 


The lady was ſoon informed of it, and ſent for Giannetto, who waited 
on her immediately, She, taking him by the hand, aſked him who he 
was? whence he came? and if he knew the cuſtom of the country ? He 
anſwered, That the knowledge of that cuſtom was his only reaſon for 
coming. The lady paid him great honours, and ſent for barons, counts, 
and knights in great numbers, who were her ſubjects, to keep Giannetto 
company. Theſe nobles were highly delighted with the good breeding 
_ RR of Giannetto ; and all would have rejoiced to have him for 
their lord, 

The night being come, the lady ſaid, it ſeems to be time ch go to bed. 
Giannetto told the lady, he was entirely devoted to her ſervice : and im- 
mediately two damſels enter with wine and ſweatmeats. The lady entreats 
um to taſte the wine; he takes the ſweetmeats, and drinks ſome of the 
wine, which was prepared with ingredients to cauſe ſleep, He then 
2025 ints the bed, where he ' inſtantly fall aſleep, and never wakes 
til late in the morning, but the lady roſe with the ſun, and gave orders to 
unload the veſſel, which ſhe found full of rich merchandize. After nine 
o'clock the women ſervants go to the bed- ſide, order Giannetto to riſe and 
be gone, for he had loſt the chip. The lady gave him a harſe and money, 
and 
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and he leaves the place very melanchaly, and goes to Venice. When be 
arrives, he dares not return home for thame ; but at night goes to the 
houſe of a friend, who is ſarpriſed to ſee him, and inquires of him the 
cauſe of his return: He anſwers, his ſhip had truck on a rock in the 
night, and was broke in pieces. 

This friend, going one day to make a viſit to Anſaldo, found him very 
diſconſolate. I fear, ſiys Anſaldo, ſo much, that this ſon of mine is 
dead, that 1 have no reſt, His friend told him, that he had been ſhip. 
wreelk'd, and had loſt his all, but that he himſelf was ſafe. Anſaldo in— 
ſtantly gets up and runs to find him. My dear fon, ſaid he, you need not fear 
my diſpleaſure; it is a common accident; trouble yourſehf no further. 
He takes him home, all the way telling him to be chearful and eaſy. 

The news was ſoon known all over Venice, and every one was con— 
cerned for Giannetto. Some time after, his companions arriving from 
Alexandria very rich, demanded what was become ef their friend, and 
having heard the ſtory, ran to ſee him, and rejoiced with him for ſafety ; 
telling him that next fpring, he m ght gala as much as he had loſt the 
laſt, But Giannetto had no other thoughts than of his return to the lady; 
and was reſolved to marry her, or die, Anſaldo told him frequently, not 
to be caſt down, Glannetto ſaid, he ſhould never be happy, till he was 
at liberty to make another voyage. Anſaldo provided another ſhip of more 
value than the firſt, He again entered the port of Belmonte, and the 
lady looking on the port from her bed-chamber, and ſecing the ſhip, aſked 
her maid, if ſhe knew the ſtreamers; the maid ſaid, it was the ſhip of the 
young man who arrived the laſt year. You are in the right, anſwered 
the lady; he muſt ſurely have a great regard for me, for never any one 
came a ſecond time: the maid ſaid, ſhe had never ſeen a more agreeable 
main. He went to the caſtle, and preſented himſelf to the lady; who, 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him embraced him, and the day was paſſed in joy and 
revels, Bed-time being come, the lady entreated him to go to reſt: 
when they were ſeated in the chamber, the two damſels enter with wine 
and ſweetmeats; and having eat and drank of them, they go to bed, and 


immediately Giannetto falls aſleep; the lady undreſſed, and lay down by 


his fide ; but he waked not the whole night. In the morning, the lady 
riſes, and gives orders to ſtrip the ſhip. He has a horſe and money given 
him, and away he goes, and never ſtops till he gets to Venice; and at 
night goes to the ſame friend, who with aſtoniſhment aſked him what 
was the matter? I am undone, ſays Giannetto. His friend anſwered, 
You are the cauſe of the ruin of Anſaldo, and your ſhame ought to be 
2 than the loſs you have ſuffered. Giannetto lived privately many 

ays. At laſt he took the reſolution of ſeeing Anſaldo, who roſe from 
his chair, and running to embrace him, told him he was welcome: 
Giannetto with tears returned his embraces. Anſaldo heard his tale: 
Do not grieve, my dear ſon, ſays he, we have ſtill enough; the ſea en- 
riches ſome men, others it ruins. 

Poor Giannetto's head was day and night full of the thoughts of his 
bad ſucceſs. When Anſaldo enquired what was the matter, he confelied, 
de could never be contented till he ſhould be in a condition to regain al 
that he had loſt. When Anſaldo found him reſolved, he began te ſell 22 
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ching he had, to furniſh this other fine ſhip with merchandize : but, 48 
he wanted till ten thouſand ducats, he applied himſelf to a ſew at Mettri, 


and borrowed them on condition, that if they were not paid on the feaſt of 


St. John in the next month of June, that the Jew might take a pound 
of fleſh from any part of his body he pleaſed. Anſaldo agreed, and the 
Jew had an obligation drawn, and witneſſed, with all the form and cere- 
mony neceſſary; and then counted him the ten thouſand ducats of gold, 
with which Anſaldo bought what was ſtill wanting for the veſſel. This 
laſt ſhip was finer and better freighted than the other two; and his com- 
panions made ready for their voyage, with a deſign that whatever they 
gained ſhould be for their friend. When it was time to depart, Anſaldo 
told Giannetto, that ſince he well knew of the obligation to the Jew, he 
entreated, that if any misfortune happened, he would return to Venice, 
that he might ſee him before he died; and then he could leave the 


world with ſatisfaction: Giannetto promiſed to do every thing that he 


conceived might give him pleaſure. Anſaldo gave him his blefling, they 
took their leave, and the ſhips ſet out. 

Giannetto had nothing in his head but to ſteal into Belmonte; and he 
prevailed with one of the ſailors in the night to fail the veſſel inte the 
port. It was told the lady that Giannetto was arrived in port. She ſaw 
from the window the veſſel, and immediately ſent for him. 

Glannetto goes to the caſtle, the day is ſpent in joy and feaſting; and 
to honour him, a tournament is ordered, and many barons and knights 
tilted that day, Giannetto did wonders, ſo well did he underſtand the 
lance, and was fo graceful a figure on horſeback :; he pleaicd ſo much, 
that all were defirous to have him for their lord, 

The lady, when it was the uſual time, catching him by the hand, 
begged him to take his ret, When he paſſed the door of the chamber, 
one of the damſels in a whiſper ſaid to him, Make a pretence to drink the 
liquor, but touch not one drop. The lady ſaid, I know you mult be 
thirſty, I muſt have you drink before you go to bed: immediately two 
damiels entered the room, and preſented the wine. Who can refuſe 
wine from ſuch beautitul hands? cries Giannetto: at which the lady 
imiled. Giannerto takes the cup, and making as if he drank, pours the 
wine into his boſom, The lady thinking he had drank, ſays aſide to her- 
ſelf with great joy, You muſt go, young man, and bring another ſhip, 
tor this is condemned. Giannetto went to bed, and began to ſnore as if 
he (l-pt ſoundly, The lady perceiving this, laid herſelf down by his fide, 
Giannetto loſes no time, but turning to the lady embraces her, ſaying, 
Now 1 am in poſieflion of my utmoſt wiſhes. When Giannetto came out 
of his chamber, he was knighteg and placed in the chair of ſtate, had the 
ſceptre put into his hang, and was proclaimed ſovereign of the country, 
with great pomp and ſplendour; and when the lords and ladies were come 
to the caſtle, he married the lady in great ceremony, 
 Giannetto governed excellently, and cauſed juſtice to be adminiſtered 
impartially. He continued ſome time in his happy ftate, and never en- 
tertained a thought of poor Anſaldo, who had given his bond to the Jew 
for ten thoufind ducats. But one day, as he ſtood at the window ot his 
Palace with his bride, he ſaw a number of people paſs along the Pay 
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with lighted torches in their hands. What is the meaning of this? ſay; 
he. The lady anſwered, they are artificers, going to make their offering; 
at the church of St. John, this day being his feſtival. Giannetto inſtantly 
recollected Anſaldo, gave a great ſigh, and turned pale, His lady enquired 


the cauſe of his ſudden change. He ſaid, he felt nothing. She continued 


to preſs with great earneſtneſs, till he was obliged to confeſs the cauſe of his 
uneaſineſs; that Anſaldo was engaged for the money; that the term was ex- 
pired ; and the grief he was in was leſt his father thould loſe his life for him: 
that if the ten thouſand ducats were not paid that day, he muſt loſe a 
pound of his fleſh, The lady told him to mount on horſeback, and e9 
by land the neareſt way, to take ſome attendants, and an hundred thou- 


ſand ducats; and not to ſtop till he arrived at Venice; and if he was not 


dead, to endeavour to bring Anſaldo to her. Giannetto takes horſe with 
twenty attendants, and makes the beſt of his way to Venice. 


The time being expired, the Jew had ſeized Anſaldo, and inſiſted on 
having a pound of his fleſh, He entreated him only to wait ſome days, 


that if his dear Giannetto arrived, he might have the pleaſure of embrac- 


ing him: the Jew replied he was willing to wait; but, ſays he, I will cat 


off the pound of fleſh, according to the words of the obligation. Anſaldo 
anſwered, that he was content, 
Several merchants would have jointly paid the money; the Jew would 


not hearken to the propoſal, but inſiſted that he might have the ſatisfac- | 


tion of ſaying, that he had put to death the greateſt of the Chriſtian mer. 
chants. Giannetto making all poſſible haſte to Venice, his lady followed 
him in a lawyer's habit, with two ſervants attending her. Giannetto, 
when he came to Venice, goes to the Jew, and (after embracing Anſald) 
tells him, he is ready to pay the money, and as much more as he ſhou!d 
demand. The Jew faid, he would take no money, ſince it was not pail 
at the time due; but that he would have the pound of fleſh, Every one 
blamed the Jew; but as Venice was a place where juſtice was ſtricth 
ad miniſtered, and the Jew had his pre ten ſions grounded on public k and 
received forms, their only reſource was entreaty; and when the mes— 
chants of Venice applied to him, he was inflexible. Giannetto offered 
him twenty thouſand, then thirty thouſand, afterwards forty, fifty, and 


at laſt an hundred thouſand ducats, The Jew told him, if he would give | 


as much gold as Venice was worth, he would not accept it; and, tays he, 
ou know little of me, it you think I will deſiſt from my demans. 

The lady now arrives at Venice, in her lawycr's dreſs; and alighting 2: 
an inn, the landlord aſks of one of the ſervants who his maſter was : the 
ſervant anſwered, that he was a young lawyer who had finiſhed his ſtudie. 
at Bologna. The landlord upon this ſhows his gueſt great civility : ans 
when he attended at dinner, the lawyer enquiring how juſtice was ad- 
miniſtered in that city, he anſwered, juſtice in this place is too fever, 
and related the caſe of Anſaldo. Says the lawyer, this queſtion Tm" 
be easily anſwered, If you can anſwer it, fays the landlord, and In. 
this worthy man from death, you will get the love and efteem o au 
beſt men of this city. The lawyer cauſed a proclamation to be mas 
that whoever had any law matters to determine, they ſhould have te. 


courſe to him: ſo it was told to Giannetto, that a famous lawyer was ci? 
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from Bologna, who could decide all caſes in law. Giannetto propoſed to 
the Jew to apply to this lawyer. With all my heart, ſays the Jew ; but 
let who will come, I will ſtick to my bond. They came to this judge, 
and ſaluted him, Giannetto did not remember him; for he had diſguiſed 
his face with the juice of certain herbs. Giannetto, and the Jew, each 
told the merits of the cauſe to the judge; who, when he had taken the 
bond and read it, ſaid to the Jew, I muſt have you take the hundred 
thouſand ducats, and releaſe this honeſt man, who will always have a 
grateful ſenſe of the favour done to him. The Jew replied, I will do no 
ſuch thing. The judge anſwered, it will be better for you. The Jew 
was poſitive to yield nothing, Upon this they go to the tribunal appointed 
fir ſuch judgements : and our Judge ſays to the Jew, Do you cut a 
pound of this man's fleſh where you chooſe, The jew ordered him to 
be ſtripped naked; and takes in his hand a razor, which had been made 
on purpoſe, Giannetto, ſeeing this, turning to the judge, this, ſays he, 
is not the favour I aſked of you, Be quiet, ſays he, the pound of fleth 
is not yet cut off. As ſoon as the Jew was going to begin, Take cate 
what you do, ſays the judge, if you take more or leſs than a pound, I 
will order your head to be ſtruck off; and beſide, if you ſhed one drop 
of blood, you ſhall be put to death. Your paper makes no mention of 
the ſhedding ef blood; but ſays exprefsly, that you may take a pound of 
fleſh, neither more or leſs. He immediately ſent for the executioner to 
bring the block and ax; and now, ſays he, if I ſee one drop of blood, off 
goes your head. At length the Jew, after much wrangling, told him, 
Give me the hundred thouſand ducats, and I am content. No, ſays the 
Judge, cut off your pound of fleſh according to your bond : why did not 
you take the money when it was offered ? The Jew came down to ninety, 
and then to eighty thouſand : but the judge was ſtill re ſolute. Giannetto 
told the judge to give what he required, that Anſaldo might have his li- 
berty : but he replied, let me manage him, Then the Jew would have 
taken fifty thouſand : he ſaid, 1 will not give you a penny. Give me at 
leaſt, ſays the Jew, my own ten thouſand ducats, and a curſe confound 
you all, The judge replies, 1 will give you nothing: if you will have 
the pound of fleſh, take it; if not, I will order your bond to be proteſted 
and annulled, The Jew ſeeing he could gain nothing, tore in pieces the 
bond in a great rage. Anfaldo was releaſed, and conducted home with 
great joy by Giannetto, who carried the hundred thouſand ducats to the 
inn to the lawyer, The lawyer ſaid, 1 do not want money; carry it 
back to your lady, that ſhe may not ſay, that you have ſquandered it 
away idly, Says Giannetto, my lady is to kind, that I might tpend four 
times as much without incurring her diſpleaſure. How are you pleaſed 
with the lady? ſays the lawyer, I love her better than any earthly thing, 
anſwers Giannetto ; nature ſeems to have done her utmoſt in forming her. 
If you will come and ſee her, you wi | be ſurpriſed at the howurs ſhe will 
ſhow you. I cannot go with you, ſays the lawyer; but £nce y-u ſpeple 
ſo much good of her, 1 muſt defire you to preſent my reſy ts to her. I 
will not fail, Giannetto anſwered ; and now, let me entreat you to accept 
of ſome of the money. While he was ſpcaking, the lawyer obſerved a 
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ring on his finger, and faid, if you give me this ring, I ſhall ſeek ne 
other reward. Willingly, ſays Giannetto but as it is a ring given me by my 
lady, to wear for her ſake, I have ſome reluctance to part with it, and ſhe, 
not ſeeing it on my finger, will believe that I have given it to a woman, 
Says the lawyer, ſhe eſteems you ſufficiently to credit what you tell her, 
and you may ſay you made a preſent of it to me; but rather think you 
want to give it ſome former miſtreſs here in Venice, So great, ſay: 
Giannetto, is the love and reverence 1 bear to her, that I would not 
After this he takes the ring 
from his finger, and preſents it to him. I have ſtill a favour to aſl: ſays 
the lawyer. It ſhall be granted, ſays Giannetto. It is, replied he, that 
you do not ſtay any time here, but go as ſoon as poſſible to your lady. It 
appears to me a thouſand years till I ſee her, anſwered Giannetto: and 
immediately they take leave of each other. The lawyer embarked, and 
left Venice. Giannetto took leave of his Venetian friends, and carricd 
Anſaldo with him, and ſome of his old acquaintance accompanied them, 
The lady arrived ſome days before, and having reſumed her temale habit, 
pretended to have ſpent the time at the baths 3 and now gave order to 
have the ſtreets lined with tapeſtry : and when Giannetto and Anſaldo 
were landed, all the court went out to meet them. When they arrived at 
the palace, the lady ran to embrace Anſaldo, but feigned anger againſt 
Giannetto, though ſhe loved him exceflively : yet the feaſtings, tilts, 
and diverſions went on as uſual, at which all the lords and ladies were 
preſent, Giannetto ſceing that his wife did not receive him with her 
accuſtomed good countenance, called her, and would have faluted her. She 
told him, ſhe wanted none of his carefles ; I am ſure, ſays ſhe, you have 
been la.iſh of them to ſome of your former miſtrefles. Giannetto began 
to make excuſes, She aſked him where was the ring ſhe had given him: 
It is no more than what I expeted, cries Giannetto, and was in the right 
to ſay you would be angry with me; but, I ſwear by all that is ſacred, 
and by your dear ſelf, that I gave the ring to the lawyer who gained out 
cauſe, And I can ſwear, ſays the lady, with as much ſolemanity, that 
you gave the ring to a woman : therefore ſwear no more. Giannetto 
proteited that what he had told her was true, and that he aid all this t» 
the lawyer, when he aſked for the ring. The lady replied, you would 
have done much better to ſtay at Venice with your miſtreſſes, for | Heer 
they all wept when you came away. Giannetto's tears began to fall, nd 
in great ſorrow he aſſured her, that what ſhe ſuppoſed could not be true. 
The lady ſeeing his tears, which were daggers in her boſom, ran t9 
embrace him, and in a fit of laughter ſhowed the ring, and told him, 
that ſhe was herſelf the lawyer, and how ſhe obtained the ring. Giannett9 
was greatly aſtoniſhed, finding it all true, and told the ſtory to the novics 
and to his companions z and this heightened greatly the love between 
him and his lady. He then called the damſcl who had given him the god 
advice in the evening not to drink the liquor, and gave her to Anſaldo /or 
a wife; and they ſpent the reſt of their lives in great telicity and content» 
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UGGIERI de Figiovanni took a reſolution of going, for ſome 
time, to the court of Alfonſo king of Spain, He was graciouſly 
received, and living there ſome time in great magnificence, and giving 
| remarkable proofs of his courage, was greatly eſteemed. Having frequent 
opportunities of examining minutely the behaviour of the king, he ob- 
IE ' ſerved, that he gave, as he thought, with little diſcernment, caſtles, and 
batonies, to ſuch who were unworthy of his favours; and to himſelf, who 
might pretend to be of ſome eſtimation, he gave nothing: he therefore 
thought the fitteſt thing to be done, was to demand leave of the king to 
r:turn home. 
His requeſt was granted, and the king preſented him with one of the 
moſt beautiful and excellent mules, that had ever been mounted. 
One of the king's truſty ſervants was commanded to accompany Rug- 
X gieri, and riding along with him, to pick up, and recolle& every word he 
Z ſaid of the king, and then mention that it was the order of his ſovereign, 
that he ſhould go back to him. The man watching the opportunity, 
= joined Ruggieri when he ſet out, ſaid he was going towards Italy, and 
= would be glad to ride in company with him. Ruggieri jogging on with 
= his mule, and talking of one thing or other, it being near nine o'clock, 
told his companion, that they would do well to put up their mules alittle 3 
and as ſoon as they entered the ſtable, every beaſt except his began to ſtale, 
=X Riding on further, they came to a river, and watering the beaſts, his mule 
ſtaled in the river: you untoward beaſt, ſays he, you are like your maſter, 
who gave you to me. The ſervant remembered this expreſſion, and many 
others as they rode on all day together; but he heard not a ſingle word 
A drop from him, but what was in praiſe of the king. The next morning 


Ruggieri was told the order of the king, and inſtantly turned back. 
When the king had heard what he ſaid of the mule, he commanded him 
into his preſence, and with a ſmile, aſked him, for what reaſon he had 
compared the mule to him. Ruggieri anſwered, My reaſon is plain, you 
give where you ought not to give, and where you ought to give, you give 
nothing; in the ſame manner the mule would not ſtale where ſhe ought, 
and where ſhe ought not, there ſhe ſtaled. The king ſaid upon this, If 
havent rewarded you as I have many, do not entertain a thought that 
I was infenfible to your g-eat merit; it is Fortune who hindered me; the is 
ee blame, and not I; and J will ſhow you manifeſtly that I ſpeak truth. My 
iſcontent, fir, proceeds not, anſwered Ruggieri, from a defire of being 
enriched, but from your not having given the ſmalleſt teſtimony to my 
leſerts in your ſervice : nevertheleſs your excuſe is valid, and I am ready 
do lee the proof you mention, though I can eaſily believe you without its 
be king conducted him to a hall, where he had already commanded two 
nge caſkets, ſhut cloſe, to be placed: and before a large company told 
2 Ruggieri, that in one of them was contained his crown, ſceptre, and all his 
== wels, and that the other was full of earth: chooſe which of them you 
e beſt, and then you will ſee that it is not I, but your fortune that has 
een ungrateful. Ruggieri, choſe one. It was found to be the caſket ful! 
ei carth, The king ſaid to him with a ſmile, Now yon may ſee Rug- 
eri that what I told you of fortune was true; but for your fake, I will 
Vox. II. | X oppoſe 
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qppoſe her with all my ſtrength. You have no intention, I am certain, 
-to live in Spain, therefore 1 will offer you no preferment here ; but that 


caſket which fortune denied you, ſhall be yours in deſpite of her: carry 
it with you into your own country, thow it to. your friends and neigh. 
bours, as my gift to you; and you have my permiſſion to boaſt, that it is 
a reward of your virtues. 


Of The MErcHanT of Venice the ſtyle is even and eaſy, with few 
peculiarities of dition, or anomalies of conſtruction. The comick part 
raifes laughter, and the ſerious fixes expectation. The probability of 
either one or the other ſtory cannot be maintained, The union of two 


actions in one event is in this drama eminently happy. Dryden was 


much pleaſed with his own addreſs in connecting the two plots of his 
Spaniſh Friar, which yet, I believe, the critick will find excelled by this 


play. Jon xsOR. 


Of the incident of the bond, no Engliſh original has hitherto been 
pointed out, I find, however, the following in The Orator : bandling a 


bundred ſeverall Diſ-un es, in form of Declamations : ſome of the Arguments 


being drawone from Titus Livius and other ancient Writers, the reſt of th: 
Azutbor*s or invention. Part of which are of Matters happened in our Age. 
Written in French by Alexander Siluayn, and Engliſhed by L. P. [I. e. 
Lazarus Pilot“ ] London, printed by m Iſlip, 1596.—( This bock 13 
not mentioned by Ames.) See p. 401. | 


© DECLAMATION 95. 


« Of a Jew, robo would for bis debt bave a found of the fleſh of 8 
Chriſtian. 

«© A Jew, unto whom a Chriſtian merchant ought nine hundred 
crownes, would have ſummoned him for the ſame in Turkie: the mer- 
chant, becauſe he would not be diſcredited, promiſed to pay the faid 
ſumme within the tearme of three months, and if he paid it not, he was 
bound to give him a pound of the fleſh of his bodie. The tearme being pat 
ſome fifteene daies, the Jew refuſed to take his money, and demaunded the 
pound of fleſh : the ordinairie judge of that place appointed him to cut 4 


juſt pound of the Chriſtian's fleſh, and if he cut either more or leſſe, then 


his own head ſhould be ſmitten off; the Jew appealed from this ſentence, 
unto the chiefe judge, ſaying : 

c Impoſſible is it to breake the credit of trafficke amongſt men without 
great detriment to the commonwealth : where fore no man ought to bind 


himſelfe unto ſuch covenants which hee cannot or will not accompliſh, þ 285 : 
for by that means ſhould no man feare to be decezved, and credit bes“ 
maintained, every man might be aſſured of his owne; but fince dect 


bath taken place, never wonder if obligations are made more rigorous 
and ſtrict then they were wont, ſeeing that although the bonds are made 
never ſo ſtrong, yet can no man be very certaine that he ſhall not be“ 
loſer. It ſeemeth at the firſt ſight that it is a thing no leſs ſtrange tin 
cruel, to bind a man to pay a pound of the fleſh of his bodie, for want 0! 
mone*) 

* Lazarus Fyot, (not Pilot) is Anthony Mundy, RITSON. 
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money: ſurely, in that it is a thing not uſuall, it appeareth to be fome - 
what the more admirable; but there are divers others that are more 
cruell, which becauſe they are in uſe ſeeme nothing terrible at all: as to 
binde all the bodie unto a moſt lothſome prifon, or unto an intolerable 
ſlaverie, where not only the whole bodie but alſo all the ſences and ſpirits 
are tormented ; the which is commonly practiſed, not only betwixt thoſe 
which are either in ſe& or nation contrary, but alſo even amongſt theſe. 
that are of one ſect and nation; yea amongſt Chriſtians it hath been 
ſ-ene that the ſon hath impriſoned the father for monie. Likewite in the 
Roman commonwealth, ſo famous for lawes and armes, it was lawful for 
debt to impriſon, beat, and affli with torment the free citizens: how 
manie of them (do you thinke) would have thought themſelves happie, if 
for a ſmali debt they might have been excuſed with the paiment of a 
pounde of their fleſh? who ought then to marvile if a Jew requireth fo 
ſmall a thing of a Chriſtian, to diſcharge him of a good round ſumme? 
A man may aſke why I would not rather, take filver of this man, then his 
fleſh: I might alleage many reaſons; for I might tay that none but my 
ſelfe can tell what the breach of his promiſe hath coſt me, and what I have 
thereby paied for want of money unto my crediturs, of that which I have 
loſt in my credit: for the miſerie of thoſe men which efteem their repu- 
tation, is ſo great, that oftentimes they had rather endure any thing ſecret- 
lie, then tp have their diſcredit blazed abroad, becauſe they would not be 
both ae and harmed: nevertheleſſe, I doe freely confeſſe, that I had 
rather loſe a pound of my fleſh then my credit chould be in any ſort 
cracked; I might alſo fay, that I have need of this fleſh to cure a friend 
of mine of a certaine maladie, which is otherwiſe incurable ; or that 1 
would have it to tercifie thereby the Chriſtians for ever abuting the Jews 
once more hereafter: but I will onlie ſay, that by his obligation he oweth 
it me. It is lawtull to kill a ſouldier it he come unto the warres but an 
hour too late; and alſo to hang a theefe though he ſteal never ſo little: 
is it then ſuch a great matter to cauſe ſuch a one to pay a pound of his 
fleſh, that hath broken his promiſe manie times, or that putteth another 
in danger to loſe both credit and reputation, yea and it may be life, and 
al for griefe? were it not better for him to loſe that I demand, then his 
ſoule, alreadie bound by his faith? Neitner am 1 to take that which he 
oweth me, but he is to deliver it to me: and eſpeciailie becauſe no man 
knoweth better than he where the ſame may be ipared to the leaſt hurt of 
his perſon ; for I might take it in ſuch place as he might thereby happen 
to loſe his life: Whatte matter were it then if I ſhould cut off his privie 
members, ſuppoſing that the ſame would altogether weigh a juſt pound? 
or els his head, ſhould 1 be ſuffered to cur it off, although it were with 
the danger of mine own life? I believe, I fhov!d not; becauſe there 
were as little reaſon therein, as there could be in the amends whereunto 1 
ſhould be bound; or els if I would cut off his noſe, his lips, his ears, and 
pull out his eies, to make thei altogether a pound, thould I be ſuffered ? 
ſurely I think not, becauſe the obligation doxth not ſpecific that 1 ought 
either to chooſe, cut, or take the ſame, but that he ought to give me a 
pound of his fleſh, Of every thing that is ſold, he which delivercth the 
fame is to make Waight, and he 8 72 receiveth, taketli heed that it be 
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zuſt; ſeeing then that neither the obligation, cuſtome, nor law doth bind 
me to cut, or weigh, much leſſe unto the above mentioned ſatis faction, 
I retuſe it all, and require that the ſame which is duc ſhould be delivered 
unto me. 


« The Chriſtian's Anſtvere. 


It is no ſtrange matter to here thoſe diſpute of equitie which are 
themſelves moſt unjuſt; and ſuch as have no faith at all, defirous that 
ethers ſhould obſerve the ſame inviolable ; the which were yet che more 
tolerable, if ſuch men would be contented with reaſonable things, or at 
leaſt not altogether unreaſonable ; but what reaſon is there that one man 
thould unto his own prejudice deſire the hurt of another? as this Jew is 
content to loſe nine hundred crownes to have a pound of my fleſh; 
whereby is manifeftely ſeene the ancient and cruel hate which he beareth 
not only unto Chriſtians, but unto all others which are not of his ſect ; 
yea, even unto the Turkes, who overkindly doe ſuffer ſuch vermine to 
dwell amongſt them: ſeeing that this preſumptuous wretch dare not 
onely doubt, but appeale from the judgement of a good and juſt judge, 
and afterwards he would by ſophiſticall reaſons prove that his abomination 
is equitie. Trulie I confeſſe that I have ſuffered fifteen dates ofthe 
tearme to paſte 3 yet who can tell whether he or 1 is the cauſe therect ? 
as for me, I think that by ſecret meanes he hath cauſed the monie to be 
d-laied, which from ſundry places ought to have come unto me before 
the tearm which 1 promiſed unto him; otherwiſe, J would never have 
deen ſo raſh as to bind myſelfe ſu ftritly ; but although he were not the 
.cauſe of the fault, is it therefore ſaid, that he ought to be ſo impudent as to 
£0 about to prove it no ſtrange matter that he ſhould be willing to be 
paied with man's fleſh, which is a thing more natural for tigres, than men, 
the which alſo was never heard of? but this divell in ſhape of man, ſee- 
ing me oppreſſed with neceſſitie, propounded this curſed obligation unto 
me. Whereas he alleageth the Romaines for an example, why doth he 
not as well tell on how for that crueltie in afflicting debtors over griev- 
ouſly, the commonwealth was almoſt overthrowne, and that ſhortly after 
it was forbidden toimpriſon men any more for debt? To breake promiſe 
1s, when a man ſweareth or pcomiſeth a thing, the which he hath no 
defire to performe, which yet upon an extreame neceſſity is ſomewhat 
excuſable : as for me I have promiſed, and accompliſhed my promiſe, 
vet not ſo ſoon as I would; and although I knew the danger whercin 1 
was to ſatisſie the.crueltie of this miſchievous man with the price of my 
Aeſh and blood, yet did I not flie away, but ſubmitted my ſelfe unto the 
diſcretion of the judge who hath juſtly repreſſed his beaſtlineſs, Whercin 
then have 1 falſihed my promiſe? is it in that I would not (like hin) 
diſobey the judgement of the judge? Behold I will preſent a part of ny 
budie unto him, that-he may paie himſelfe, according to the contents ot 
the jucgement: here is then my promiſe broken? But it is no marvaille 
if this race be ſo obſtinat and cruell againſt us; for they Co it of ſet pur- 
poſe to offend our God whom they have crucified: and wherefore ? be- 
Laufe he was holie, as he is yet ſo reputed of this worthy Turkiſh nation. 
But what ſhall-I ſay ? Their own, Bible is full of their rebellion _ 
. 0 z 
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God, againſt their prieſts, judges and leaders, What did not the very 
patriarchs themſelves, from whom they have their beginning? They 
ſold their brother, and had it not been for one amongſt them, they had 
fin him for verie envie. How many adulteries and abhominacions were 
committed among them? How many murthers? Abſalom did he not 
cauſe his brother to be murthered ? Did he not perſecute his father? Is 
it not for their iniquitie that God hath diſpeiſed them, without leaving 
them one onlie foot of ground? If then, wizn they had newlie receiv: d 
their law from God, when they ſaw his wonderous works with their eigne 
and had yet their judges amongſt them, they were {» w.ck:d, what may 
one hope of them now, when they hive neither faith nor law, but their 
rapines and uſuries ? and that they believe they do a charitable Work, 
when they do ſome great wrong unto one that is not a Jew ? It may 
pleaſe you then, moſt righteous judge, to conſider all the ie circumſtances, 
having pittie of him wio doth wholiy ſubmit himſelfe upon your juſt 
clemencie: hoping thereby to be delivered from this monſter's crueltie.“ 

FARMER» 

Gregorio Leti, in his Life f Sixtus V. tranſlated by Ellis Farneworthy 
1754, has likew.ſe this kind of ſtory. 

It was currently reported in Rome that Drake had taken and plunder- 
S. Dgringo in Hiſpaniola, and carried off an immenſe booty : this ac- 
count came in a private letter to Paul Seechi, a very conſidzrable merchang 
in the city, who had large concerns in thoſe parts which he had inſured. 
Upon the receiving this news he ſent for the inſurer Samſon Ceneda, a 

ew, and acquainted him with it. The Jew, whoſe intereſt it was to 

ve ſuch a report thought falſe, gave many reaſons why it could not 

poſſibly be true: and at laſt worked himſelf up into ſuch a paſſion, that 
he ſaid, „ ÞIl lay you a pound of my fleſh that it is a lie.” 

Secchi, who was of a fiery hot temper, replied, „If you like it, I'll 
hy you a thouſand crowns againſt a pound of your fleſh that it is true. 
The ſew accepted the wager, and articles were immediately executed be- 
tween them, the ſubſtance of which was, „ That if S-cchi won, he 
ſhould himſelf cut the fleſh with a ſharp knife from whatever part of the 
Jew's body he pleaſed,” Unfortunately for the Jew, the truth of the 
account was ſoon after confirmed, by other advices from the Weſt-Indies,. 
wh ch threw him almoſt into diſtraction; eſpecially when he was informed 
that Secchi had ſolemnly ſworn he would compel him to the exact literal 
performance of his contract, and was determined to cut a pound of fleſh 
from that part of his body which it is not neceſſary to mention. Upon 
this he went to the governor of Rome, and b-gged fie would interpoſe 
in the affair, and uſe his authority to prevail with Secchi to accept 
of a thouſand piſtoles as an equivalent for the pound of fleſh : but 
the go ernor not daring to take upon him to determine a caſe of ſo un- 
common a nature, made a report of it to the Pope, who ſent for them. 
doth, and having heard the articles read, and informed himſelf perfectly 
of the whole affair from their own mouths, ſaid, „ When contracts are 
made, it is juſt they ſhould be fulfilled, as we intend this ſhall. Take 
2 knife, therefore, Secchi, and cut a pound of fleſh from any part you 
pleaſe ot the ſew's body. We would adviſe you, however, to be very 
| | X 3 careful; 
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careful; for if you cut but a ſcruple or grain more or leſs than your due, 
you ſhall certainly be hanged. Go, and bring hither a knife, and a pair of 
ſcales, and let it be done in our preſence.” 

The merchant at theſe words, began to tremble like an aſpin-leaf, and 
throwing himſelf at his holineſs's feet, with tears in his eyes proteſted, 
It was far from his thoughts to inſiſt upon the performance of the con- 
tract.“ And being aſked by the Pope what he demanded ; anſwered, 
«*« Nothing, holy father, but your benediRion, and that the articles may 
be torn in pieces.” Then turning to the Jew, he aſked him, „What 
he had to fay, and whether he was content.“ The Jew anſwered, „That 
he thought himſelf extremely happy to come off at fo eaſy a rate, and that 
he was perfectly content.“ „But we are not content,” replied Sixtus, 
«« nor is there ſufficient ſatisfaction made to our laws, We deſire to 
know what authority you have to lay ſuch wagers? The ſubjects of 
princes are the property of the ſtate, and have no right to diſpoſe of their 
bedies, nor any part of them, without the expreſs conſent of their ſove- 
reigns,” 

They were both immediately ſent to priſon, and the governor ordered 
to proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity of the law, that others 
might be deterred by their example from laying any more ſuch wagers, — 
{ The governor interceding for them, and propokng a fine of a th:uſand 


crowns each, Sixtus ordered him to condemn them both to death, the 
— Bao Cobh oe ki 124 he. o- . @ SG * 13 aus - * A © * 
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body, which he ſaid was direct ſuicide, and the merchant for pre medi- 
tated murder, in making a contract with the other that he knew muſt be 
the occaſion of his death.] 

As Secchi was of a very good family, having many great friends a5 d 


relations, and the Jew ene of the moſt leading men in the ſynagogue, they | 


both had recourſe to petitions. Strong application was made to cardinal 
Montalto, to interecde with his holineſs at leaſt to ſpare their lives. $Six- 
tus, who did not really defign to put them to'death, but to deter others 
ſrom ſuch praftices, at laſt conſented to change the ſentence into that of 
the galleys, with liberty to buy off that too, by paying each of them 
two thouſand crowns, to be applied to the uſe of the hoſpital which he 
had lately founded, before they were releaſed. | 
Life of Sixtus V. Fol. B. VII. p. 293, &c. 
| STEEVENS, 

In a Perfian Manuſcript in the poſſeſſion of Enſign Thomas Munro, 
of the firſt battalion of Sepoys, now at Tanjore, is found the following 
ſtory of a Jew and a Muſſulman. Several leaves being wanting both at 
the beginning and end of the Mſ. its age has not been aſcertained. The 
tranſlation, in which the idiom is Perſian, though the words are Engli, 
was made by Mr. Munro, and kindly communicated to me (together wit! 
a copy of the original) by Daniel Braithwaite, Eſq. 

« ]t is related, that in a town of Syria a poor Muſſulman lived in the 
neighbourhood cf a. rich Jew. One day he went to the Jew, and ſai, 
lend me 100 dinars, that I may trade with it, and I will give thee a ſhare 
of the gain This Muſſulman had a beautiful wife, and the Jew had ſeen 
and fallen in love with her, and thinking this a lucky opportunity, 8 ſaid, 
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F will not do thus, but I will give thee a hundred dinars, with this con- 
dition, that after ſix months thou ſhalt reſtore it to me. But give me a 


bond in this form, that if the term of the agreement ſhall be exceeded 


one day, I ſhall cut a pound of fleſh from thy body, from whatever part. 
F chooſe. The Jew thought that by this means he might perhaps come 
to enjoy the Muffulman's wife. The Muſſulman was dejected and fajd, 
how can this be? But as his diftreſs was extreme, he took the money on 
that condition, and gave the bond, and ſet out on a jpurney 3 and in that 


journey he acquired much gain, and he was every day ſaying to himſelt, 


God forbid that the term of the agreement ſhould paſs away, and the Jew 
bring vexation upon me. He therefore gave a hundred gold dinars into 
the hand of a truſty perſon, and ſent him home to give it to the Jew, 
But the people of his own houſe, being without money, ſpent it in main. 
taining themſelves. When he returned fiom his journey, the Jew re- 
quired payment of the money, and the pound of fleſh, The Muilulman 
ſaid, I ſent thy money a long time ago. The Jew faid, thy money came 
not co me, When this on examination appeared to be true, the Jew 
carried the Muſſulman before the Cazi, and repreſented the atFaiir, [he 
Cazi ſaid to the Muſſulman, either ſatisiy the Jew, or give the pound of 
fleſh, The Muſſulman not agreeing to this, taid, let us go to another 
Cazi. When they went, he alſo ſpoke in the ſame manner. The Muf-- 
ſulman aſked the advice of an ingenious friend. He ſaid, i fay to him, 
let us go to the Cazi of Hems.“ Go there, for thy buſineſs will be well.“ 
Then the Muſſulman went to the ſew, and ſaid, I ſhall be ſatisf-d witit 
the decree of the Cazi of Hems; the Jew ſaid, 1 alſo ſhall be ſatisfied. 
Then both departed for the city of Hems. 7 When they prefented 
themſelves before the judgement-ſeat, the Jew ſaid, O my Lord Fudge, 
this man borrowed an hundred dinars of me, and pledged a pound of fleſh 
from his own body. Command that he give the money and the fle(h, - 
It happened, that the Cazi was the friend of the father of the Muſtul- 
man, and for this reſpe&, he ſaid to the Jew, © Thou ſayeſt true, it is 
the purport of the bond; and he deſired, that they ſhould bring a ſharp 
knife, The Muſſulman on hearing this, 4 5 ſpeechleſs. The knits 
being brought, the Cazi turned his face to the Jew, and faid, „ Arifr, 
and cut one pound of fleſh from the body of him, in ſuch a manner, that 
there may not be one grain more or leſs, and if more or leſs thou thait 
cut, I ſhall order thee to be killed. The Jew ſaid, Icannot. I ſhall 


X 4 h leave 


* Hems-Emefſa, a ci y of Syria, long. 70. let. 34. 

The Orientals ſay that Hippocrates made his crdinary refidence there; and the 
Chriſtians of that country have a traditon, that the head of St. John the Baptiti was 
found there, under the reign of Thedohus the younger. 2 

This city was famous in the times of paganitm f.r the Temple of the Sun under 
the name of Heljogabalus, from which the Roman emperor took his name. 

It was taken from the Mufluimen by the Tartars in the vear of Chrik 1098. Sala» 
din retook it in 1187, The Tortars took it in the year 1258, Afterwards it P:fled 
into the hands of the Mamalukes, and from them to the Turks, who ere now in 
poſſeſſion of it. This ciry ſuffered greatly by a moſt dreadful earthquake in 1157, 
when the Franks were in poſſeſſion of Syria, HERBELOT, k 

+ Here follows the relation of a number of unlucky- adventures, in which the 
Muffulman is involved by the way; but as they only rend to ſhow the fapacity of 
of the Cazi in extricatinz him from them, and have no connection with Shyluck, I 
have omitted them, T. M. 
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L-ave this buſineſs and depart. The Cazi ſaid, thou mayeſt not leave it, 
He ſaid, O Judge, I have releaſed him. The Judge faid, it cannot be; 
either cut the fleſh, or pay the expence of his journey, It wits ſetticd 
at two hundred dinars : the Jew paid another hundred, and departed.” 
MAro Nr. 7 
To the collection of novels, &c, wherein the plot of the foregoing 
play occurs, may be added another, viz. from „ Roger Bontemps en Belle 
Humcur. In the ſtory here related of the Jew and the Chriſtian, the 
Judge is made to be Solyman, Emperor of the Turks. See the edition of 2 
3731, Tom. II. p. 105, : 
So far Mr. Douce ;—Perhaps, this Tale (like that of Parnell's Herm't,) | 
may bave found its way into every language, STESYEN5S, 
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* „ As vou LIE E 17, was certainly borrowed, if we believe Dr. 
Grey and Mr. Upton, from the Cole: Tale of Gamelyn; which by the 
way was not printed till a century afterward : when in truth the old bard, 
who was no hunter of MS, contented himſelf folely with Lodge's Raſalynd, 
or Euphues' Golden Legacye, 4to. 1590. FARMER. / . 

Shakſpeare has followed Lodge's novel more exactly than is his general 
cuſtom when he is indebted to ſuch worthleſs originals; and has ſketched 
ſome of his principal characters, and borrowed a few expreſſions from it. 
His imitations, &c. however, are in general too inſignificant to merit 
tranſcription. 

It ſhould be obſerved that the characters of Jagues, the Clown, and 
Audrey, are entirely of the poet's own formation. i 

Although I have never met with any edition of this comedy before the 
year 1623, it is evident, that ſuch a publication was at leaſt deſigned, 
At the beginning of the ſecond volume of the entries at Stationers' Hall, 
are placed two leaves of irregular prohibitions, notes, &c. Among theſe 
are the following, 1 


Aug. 4. | 
4% As you Like it, a book. , » | | 
40 Henry the Fift, a book. , 0 | to be Raid,” 


« Comedy of Much Ado, a book. 
The dates ſcattered over theſe pages are from 1596 to 1615. 
; | Srrrvr ss. 
This comedy, I believe, was written in 1600. See Ar Attempt te 
certain the Order of Shakſpeare's Plays, MALUONE; 
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Prxsoxs REPRESEN T RIO. 


Duke, wing in exile, 

Frederick, brother to the Duke, and uſurper of his dominiont, 

Amiens, I Lords attending upon the Duke in his banif7« 
aq ues, ment. 

Le Beau, a courtier attending upon Frederick: 

Charles, his wwrefler, 


Oliver, 

Jaques, Sous of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
O ando. a 

— } Servants Ol irer 
Touchſtone, a clowr. 


Sir Oliver Mar. text, a vicar. 
Corin, 2 Shepherd, 


j 
illiam, @ country fellow, in love with Audrey. 
A perſon repreſenting Hymen. 


Roſalind; daughter to the baniſhed Duke. 
Celia, daughter to Frederick, 
. a ſhepherdeſs. . 


„ @ country wench, 


Lords belonging to the two Dukes ; Pages, Forster, and other 
Attendants, | 


The SCENE hes, fin, near Oliver's houſe ;. afterward:, 
parily in the Uſurper's court, and partly in the foreſt of 


The liſt of the perſons being omitted in the old editions, waz adde 
by Mr. Rowe, JonnSon, 


AS YOU LIKE ITI. 


ACT . SCENE. I. 
An Orchard, near Oliver's Houſes 


Euter ORLANDO aud ADaMt 


Orl. As T remember, Adam; it was upon this faſhion 
| bequeathed me: By will, but a poor thouſand crowns : and, 
as thou ſay'ſt, charged my brother on his bleſſing, to breed 
me well: and there begins my ſadneſs. My brother Jaques 

he 


2 The grammar, as well as ſenſe, ſuffers cruelly by this reading. 
There are two nominatives to the verb bequeathed, and not ſo much as 
one to the verb charged: and yet, to the nominative there wanted, | his 
bleſſing] refers. _ So that the whole ſentence is confuſed and obſcure. 
A very. Goal alteration in the reading and pointing ſets all right. A= I 
remember, Adam, it wwas upon this my father bequeathed me, &c. The 
grammar is now.reQified, and the ſenſe alſo z which is this. Orlando 
and Adam were diſcourſing together.on the cauſe why the younger bro · 
ther had but a thouſand crowns left him. They agree upon it; and Qr- 
lando opens the ſcene in this manner, As I remember; it vas upon this, i. e. 
for the reaſon we have been talking of, that my father left me but a thiou- 
ſand crowns ; however, to make amends. for this ſcanty. proviſion; he 
charged my brother on his bleſſing , to breed me well. Wa RUR TON... 

There is, in my opinion, nothing but a point miſplaced, and an omiſ. 
ſion of a word which every hearer can ſupply, and which therefore an 
abrupt and eager dialogue naturally excludes. 02 | 

I read thus: As I remember, Adam, it was on this faſhion bequeathed me, 
By wil, but a. poor thouſand crowns ; and, as thou ſayeſt, charged: my 
brether, on Bis bleſſing, to breed me well. What is there in this difficult or 
obſcure ? The nominative my father is certainly. left out, but ſo left out 
that the auditor inſerts it, in ſpite of himſelf, JonwsoN.. | 

— it vas on this faſhion bequeathed me, as Dr. Johnſon reads, is 
but aukward Engliſh, I would read: 4s I remember, Adam, it vas on 
this faſhion. _He bequeathed me by will, &c. Orlando and Alam ent r 
abruptly in the midſt of a converſation on this topick; and Orlando is 
correcting ſome miſapprehenſion of the other. As I remember (ſays he) 
it was thus. He left me a thouſand crowns z and, as thou ſayeſt, charged 
my brother, &c, BLACKSTONE. . 1 5 
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be keeps at ſchoal, and report ſpeaks goldenly of his profit: 
for my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home, or, to ſpeak more 
mmm ſays me here at home unkept :3 For call you that 2 
ceping for a gentleman of my birth, that differs not frcm 
the ſtalling of an ox? His horſes are bred better ; for, bc. : 
ſides that they are fair with their feeding, they are taught 
their manage, and to that end riders dearly hired : but I, | 
his brother, gain nothing under him but growth; for the 
which his animals on his dunghills are as much bound to 
{ him as I. Beſides this nothing that he ſo plentifully gives me, 
the ſomething that nature gave me, his countenance ſeems to 
take from me :4 he lets me feed with his hinds, bars me the 
place of a brother, and, as much as in him lies, mines my 
gentility with my education, This is it, Adam, that grieves 
me ; and the ſpirit of my father, which I think is within 
me, begins to mutiny againſt this ſervitude : I will no 73 
1 it, though yet I know no wiſe remedy how to 1 
avoid it. 2 


r * 2 4 * 
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Enter OLIVER. 


Adam. Vonder comes my maſter, your brother. 
Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou ſhalt hear how he will 
ſhake me up. | 
Oli. Now, fir ! what make you here? 55 
Orl. Nothing: I am not taught to make any thing. 75 
Oli. What mar, you then, fir ? =_ 
- Orl. Marry, fir, I am helping you to mar that which 
God made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, with 2 
Oli. 


Omiſſion being of all the errors of the preſs the moſt common, I have 
adopted the emendation propoſed by Sir W. Blackſtone, MALONE. | 
Being fatisfied with Dr. Johnſon's explanation of the pa ſſage as it ſtands 
in the old copy, I have foſlowed it. STzzvzns. | | 

3 We ſhould read ffys, i. e. keeps me like a brute. The following 
words—for call you that keeping. that differs not from the ſtalling of an ox ? 
confirms this emendation. WaArBURToON. | 

Sties is better than flays, and more likely to be Shak ſpeare's. 
| | | Joun oN. 
+ We ſhould certainly read bis diſcountenance. WA BURTON. 
There is no need of change; a countenance is either good or bad. 

IJuonxsox. 


f 


5 i, e. what do you here? STzEtvents. 
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Oli. Marry, fir, be better employ'd, and be naught 
awhile,® | 

Orl. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat huſks with them? 
What prodigal portion have I ſpent, that I ſhould come to 
ſuch penury. 

Oli. Know you where you are, fir ? 

Orl. O, fir, very well: here in your orchard, 

Oli. Know you before whom, fir ? 

Orl. Ay, better than he I am before knows me. I know, 
you are my eldeſt brother; and, in the gentle condition of 
blood, you ſhould ſo know me: The courteſy of nations 


allows you my better, in that you are the firſt-born ; but the 


ſame tradition takes not away my blood, were there twenty 
brothers betwixt us: I have as much of my father in me, as 
| you; 


, beter empley d, and be naught a while.] Mr. Theobald has 
here a very critical note; which, though his modeſty ſuffered him to 
withdraw it from his ſecond edition, deſerves to be perpetuated, i. e. 
(ſays he) be better employed, in my opinion, in being and doirg nothing. 
Your idleneſi, as call it, may be an —_— by which you make a figures 
and endear Fo the world and 1 rather were 4 contemptible 
ober. The poet ſeems to me lo have that trite proverbial ſentiment in his eye, 
quoted from Attilius, 7 the younger Pliny and otbers; ſatius eſt otioſum eſſe 
quam nihil agere. But Oliver, in the perverſeneſs of bis diſpoſition, would 
reverſe the doftrine of the proverb, Does the reader know what all this 
means? But 'tis no matter. I will aſſure him be nought atobile is only 
a north- country proverbial curſe equivalent to, a miſchie on you. 

WARBURTONs 
If be neugbt awhile has the fignification here given it, the reading may 
certainly ſtand 3 but till I learned its meaning from this note, I read: 
Be better employed, and be naught awbile. | 
In the ſame ſenſe as we ſay,—1t is better to do miſchief, than to do nothing. 
| Jounsone 
_ Notwithſtanding Dr. Warburton's far-fetched explanation, I believe 
that the words be naug bt awhile, mean no more than this: Be content 
to be a cypber, till I ſhall think fit to elevate you into conſequence.““ 
This was certainly a proverbial ſaying, SrEE VERS. 
Naught and nought are frequently confounded in old Engliſh books, 
EN | ; Maront 
Malone ſays that nowght (meaning nothing) was formerly ſpelled with an 
, naught ; which is clearly the manner in which it ought ſtill to be ſpell- 
ed, 25 the word augbt (any thing) from whence it is derived, is ſpelled 
fo, M. Mason. OP | ; 6 
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vou; albeit, I confeſs,. your coming before me is nearer to 
1s-reverence ?. 
Oli. What, boy? - 

Orl. Come, come, elder brother, you are too- young 
in this. | 

Oli. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? 

Orl. J am no villain :* I am the youngeſt ſon of Sir Row- 
land de Bois; he was my father; and he is thrice a villain, 
that ſays, ſuch a- father begot villains ;. Wert thou not my 
brether, would not take this hand from thy throat, till this 
other had pulled out. thy tongue for. ſaying ſo ; thou haſt 
railed on thyſelf. 

Adam. Sweet maſters, be patient; for your father's remem- 
brance beat accord, 

Oli. Letimego, I ſay. 

Orl. Iwill not, till I pleaſe : you ſhall hear me. My father 
charged you in his will to give me good education: you 
have trained melike a peaſant, obſcuring and hiding from 
me all gentleman-like qualities: the ſpirit of my father 
grows ſtrong in me, and I will no longer endure it: 


therefore allow me ſuch exerciſes as may become a gentleman, 


or give me the poor allottery my- father left me by teſta- 
ment; with that I will go buy:my. fortunes. r 
Ol. And what wilt thou do? beg, when that is ſpent ? 
Well, fic, get you in: I; will not long be troubled, with 
you: you ſhall have ſome part of your will: I pray you, 
g wy 71. 


7 This is ſenſe indeed, and may be thus underſtood. The reverenc: 
due to my father is, in ſome. degree, derived to you, as the firſt born. 
But I am perſuaded that Orlando did not here mean to compliment his 
brother, or condemn himſelf; ſomething of both which thece is in that 
ſenſe. I ratherthink he intended a fatirical refleion on his brother, why 
dy letting bim feed with bis bind, treated him as one not fo nearly re- 
lated to old Sir Rowland as himſelf was. I imagine there fore Shaklpeare 
might write. Albeit your coming before me is nearer Bis re venue, i. e. thou! 
you are no nearer in blood, yet it muſt be owned, indeed, you are nearet 
11 eſtate. WaR BURTON. | 
This, I apprehend, refers to the courteſy of diſtinguiſhing the ed 
fon of .a knight, by the title of eſquire, HENLEY» | 

The word villain is uſed by the elder brother, in its preſent meaning 
for a wvorthleſs, wicked, or bloady man; by Orlando in its original ſignitica- 
tion for a fellqw of baſe extrafions Jon xsoR. N 
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Orl. I will no further offend you than becomes me for 
my good. 

Oli. Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam, Is old dog my reward? Moſt true, ] have loſt my 
teeth in your ſervice, - God be with my old malter ! he 
would not have ſpoke ſuch a word. 

25 875 Exeunt ORLANDO and ADAM, 

Oli. Is it even ſo? begin you to grow upon me? I wull 
phyſick your rankneſs, and yet give no thouſand crowns 
neither, Hola, Dennis! | 


* 


Euter DENNIS. 


Deu. Calls your worſhip ? 

Oli, Was not Charles, the duke's wreſtler, here to ſpeak 
with me? 
Den. So pleaſe you, he is here at the door, and importunes 
acceſs to you. 

Oli. Call him in, [Exit Dznx1s.]—'Twill be a good 
way ; and to-morrow the wreſtling is, 


Enter CHARLES. 


Cha, Good morrow to your worſhip. * 

Oli. Good monſieur Charles what's the new news at 
the new court ? | «<4 

Cha. There's no news at the court, fir, but the old news: 
that is, the old duke is baniſhed by his younger brother the 
new duke; and three or four loving lords have put them- 
ſelves into voluntary exile with him, whoſe lands and reve- 
nues enrich the new duke; therefore he gives them good 
leave 9 to wander, 3 

Oli. Can you tell, if Roſalind, the duke's daughter,“ be 
baniſhed with her father. ou 


9 As often as this phraſe occurs, it means a ready afſent, STEEVINS, 


che duke's daugbter, ] i. e. the baniſhed duke's daughter, 
Ma LONEs 

The author of The Reviſal is of opinion, that the ſubſequent words,» 
ber couſen, lufliciently diſtinguith the perſon intended. STEEVENSs. 
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Cha. O, no; for the duke's daughter, her couſin, ih loves 
her,—being ever from their cradles bred together, —that ſhe 
would have followed her exile, or have died to ſtay behind 
her, She is at the court, and no leſs beloved of her uncle 
than his own daughter; and never two ladies loved as they do. 

Oli. Where will the old duke live? , 

Cha, They ſay, he is already in the foreſt of Arden, “ and 
à many merry men with him; and there they live like the 
old Robin Hood of England: they ſay, many young gentle- 
men flock to him every day; and fleet the time carelefily, as 
they did in the golden world. 

Oli. What, you wreftle to-morrow before the new duke? 

Cha. Marry, do I, fir; and I came to acquaint you with 
a matter. I am given, fir, ſecretly to underſtand, that your 
younger brother, Orlando, hath a diſpoſition to come in diſ- 
guis'd againſt me to try a fall: To-morrow, fir, I wreſtle for 
my credit; and he that efcapes me withont ſome broken 
Itmb, ſhall acquit him well, Your brother is but young and 
render; and, for your love, I would be Ioth to foil him, 
as I muſt, for my own honour, if he come in: therefore, 
out of my love to you, I came hither to acquaint you witbal; 
that either you might ſtay him from his intendment, or 
* brook ſuch diſgrace well as he ſhall run into; in that it is a 
thing of his own fearch, and altogether againſt my will. 

0h: Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, which thou 

find I will moſt kindly requite. I had myſelf notice 

of my brother's purpoſe 13 and have by underhand 

means laboured to difluade him from it; but he is reſolute. 

F1l tell thee, Charles, —it is the ſtubborneſt young fellow of 

France; full of ambition, an envious emulator of every man's 
good parts, a ſeeret and villainous contriver againſt me his 8 
| tura 

3 fer the duke*s daugbter, ] i. e. the uſurping duke's daughter. Sir 
T. Hanmer reads here the new duke's; and in the preceding ſpzech— 
the old duke's daughter; but in my opinion unneceſſarily. The ambigu- 


ous uſe of the word duke in theſe paſſages is much in our author's manner, 
MAaLroNnre 


The words od and new [inſerted by Sir T. Hanmer] ſeem neccilary 
to the perſpicuity of the dialogue. JouxsON. ; 
+ Ardenne is a foreſt of conſiderable extent in French Flanders, lying 
near the Meuſe, and between Charlemont and Rocroy. Marone. 
Arden is a general name for a woody country. Thus we have i 


England Henley is Arden, St. Mary in Arden, &. Nichors. 
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tural brother; therefore uſe thy diſcretion ; I had as lief 
thou didſt break his neck as his finger: And thou were beſt 
look to't ; for if thou doſt him any flight diſgrace, or if he 
do not mightily grace himſelf on thee, he will practiſe againſt 
thee by poiſon, entrap thee by ſome treachergys device, and 
never leave thee till he hath ta'en thy life by ſome indirect 
means or other: for, I affure thee, and almoſt with tears 
I ſpeak it, there is not one ſo young and fo villainous this 
day living, I ſpeak but brotherly of him; but ſhould IL 
anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and weep, and 
thou muſt look pale and wonder. 

Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to you: If he come 
to-morrow, I'll give him his payment: If ever he go alone 
again, I'll never wreſtle for prize more: And fo, God 
keep your worſhip ! Exit. 

Oli. Farewell good Charles. Now will I ſtir this game- 
ſter: 5 I hope, I ſhall ſee an end of him; for my ſoul, yet I 
know 5 , hates nothing more than he. Vet he's gentle 3 
never ſchool'd, and yet learned; full of noble device; of 
all ſorts o enchantingly beloved z and, indeed, ſo much in 
the heart of the world, and eſpecially of my own people, 
who beſt know him, that I am altogether miſpriſed: but it 
fall not be ſo long; this wreſtler ſhall clear all: n 
remains, but that I kindle the boy thither, which now I' 
go about, | [ Exit, 


Wy 


SCENE II. 
A Lawn before the Duke's Palace. 


Enter RosALIND and CELIA, 


Cel. I pray thee, Roſalind, ſweet my coz, be merry. 
Ro/. Dear Celia, I ſhow more mirth than I am miſtreſs of; 
and would you yet I were merrier? Unleſs you eould teach 


me 


5 Gameſter, in the preſent inſtance, and ſome others, does not ſignify 
a man viciouſly addicted to games of chance, but a frolickſome perſon, 
Thus, in King Henry VIII: 

Fou are a merry gameſter, my lord Sands.” STETVI NS. 
Sorts in this place means ranks and degrees of men, RIT SN. 
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me to forget a baniſhed father, you muſt not learn me how to 
remember any extraordinary pleaſure, 

Cel, Herein, I ſe houfloreſ me not with the full weight 
that I love thee: if my uncle, thy baniſhed father, had I 
baniſhed thy uncle, the duke my father, ſo thou hadit been 1 1 


ſtill with me, I could have taught my love to take thy father Wa £ 
for mine; ſo would'ſt thou, if the truth of thy love to me { 


were ſo righteouſly temper'd as mine is to thee. 5 

Ro. Well, I will forget the condition of my eſtate, to | 
TejO1Ce in yours. > 

Cel. You know, my father hath no child but I, nor none 
is like to have; and, truly, when he dies, thou ſhalt be his 
heir: for what he hath taken away from thy father perforce, 
1 will render thee again in affeRion ; by mine honour, I will; 
and when I break that oath, let me turn monſter ; therefore, 
my ſweet Roſe, my dear Roſe, be merry. 

Ro. From henceforth I will, coz, and deviſe ſports; let 
me ſee; What think you of falling in love? 

Cel. Marry, I pry'thee, do, to make ſport withal : but 
love no man in good earneſt ; nor no further in ſport neither, 
than with ſafety of a pure bluſh thou may'ſt in honour come = 
off again. | 3 1 

Ref. What ſhall be our ſport then? 5 

Cel. Let us ſit and mock the good houſewife, Fortune, 
from her wherl, 7 that her gifts may henceforth be beſtowed 

ually. 

7 Re. I would, we could do ſo; for her benefits are mighti- 
ly miſplaced : and the hountiful blind woman doth molt 
miſtake in her gifts to women. 

Cel. Tis true: for thoſe, that ſhe makes fair, ſhe ſcarce 
| ma honeſt ; and thoſe, that ſhe makes honeſt, ſhe makes 
very ill-favour'dly, | 

Ro/. Nay, now thou goeſt from fortune's office to nature's: 
fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of 
nature. 


Enter 


7 The wheel of Fortune is not the hee! of a bouſewife, Shakſpeare 
has confounded Fortune, whoſe wheel only figures uncertainty and viciſ- 
fitude, with the deſtiny that ſpins the thread of lite, though not indeed 
with a Wheel. JonxsOox. N 


6 5 of ſuch goddeſſes, hath 
for always the dullneſs of the fool is the whetſtcne of the 
wits.— How now, wit? whither wander you ? 


= was naught: now, I'll ſtand to it, the pancakes were naught, 
5 _ the muſtard was good ; and yet was not the knight tor- 
= 1worn, 


1 knowled ge? 


& ſwear by your beards that I am a knave. 


was this knight, ſwearing by his honour, for he never had 
any; or if he had, he had ſworn it away, before ever he ſaw. 
== thoſe pancakes or that muſtard. 


N 7 Fo This reply to the Clown is in all the books placed to Roſalind ; but 


2 prefix the name of Celia, There is no countenange from any paſſage in 
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Enter ToucnsTONE., 


Cel. No? When nature hath made a fair creature, may 
ſhe not by fortune fall into the fire ?—Though nature hath 
given us wit to flout at fortune, hath not fortune ſent in this 


XZ tool to cut off the argument? 


Rof. Indeed, there is fortune too hard for nature: when 


fortune makes nature's natural the cutter off of nature's wit. 


Cel. Peradventure, this is not fortune's work neither, but 
nature's ; who ee our natural wits too dull to reaſon 
ent this natural for our whetſtone: 


Touch. Miſtreſs, you muſt come away to your father. 

Cel. Were you made the meſſenger ? 

Touch, No, by mine honour ; but I was bid to come for 
you, 

Ry. Where learned you that oath, fool? 

Touch, Of a certain knight, that ſwore by his honour they 
were good pancakes, and ſwore by his honour the muſtard 


Cel, How prove you that, in the great heap of your 


Ry. Ay, marry ; now unmuzzle your wiſdom, , 
Teuch, Stand you both forth now : ſtroke your chins, and 


'Cel. By our beards, if we had them, thou art, 


Touch, By my knavery, if I had it, then I were : but if you 


ſwear by that that is not, you are not forſworn : no more 


Cel, Pr'ythee, who is't that thou meaneſt ? 
Tauch. One that old Frederick, your father, loves. 


Cel. My father's love is enough to honour him.? Enough! 
ſpeak 


ederick was not her father, but Celia's: I have therefore ventured to 


the 
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ſpeak no more of him; you'll be whip'd for taxation, one 
of theſe days. 


Touch, The more pity, that fools may not ſpeak wiſely, 
what wiſe men do fooliſhly. 


Cel. By my troth, thou ſay'ſ true: for ſince the little wit, 
that fools have, was filenced,* the little foolery, that wiſe men 
have, makes a great ſhow, Here comes Monſieur Le Beau, 


Aue Ln BRAu. 


Ro. With his mouth full of news. | 
Cel. Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their young. 
| Rof, 


the play, or from the Dramatis Perſone, to imagine, that both the Brother. 
Dukes were nameſakes ; and one called the Old, and the other the 
Younger-Frederick; and without ſome ſuch authority, it would make 
confuſion to ſuppoſe it. TuEoBALD, 

Mr. Theobald ſeems not to know that the Dramatis Perſanæ were fil 
enumerated by Rowe. Jonxnsovn. 

Frederick is here clearly a miſtake, as appears by the anſwer of Roſa- 
Und, to whom Touchſtone addreſſes himſelf, though the queſtion was pu! 
to him by Celia. I ſuppoſe ſome abbreviation was uſed in the MS. tor 
the name of the rightful, or od duke, as he is called, {perhaps Fer. for 
Ferdinand,] which the tranſcriber or printer converted into Frederick. 
Fernardyne is one of the perſons introduced in the novel on which this 
comedy is founded. Mr. Theobald ſolves the difficulty by giving the 
next ſpeech to Celia, inſtead of Roſalind ; but there is too much of filial 
warmth in it for Celia :—befides, why ſhould her father be called o/d 
Frederick? It appears from the laſt ſcene of this play that this was the 
name of the younger brother. MALON E. 

Mr. Malone's remark may be juſt, and yet I think the ſpeech which 
is till left in the mouth of Celia, exhibits as much tenderneſs for the 
fool, as reſpect for her own father. She ſtops Teuchſtone, who might 
otherwiſe have proceeded to ſay what ſhe could not hear without inflicting 
puniſhment on the ſpeaker.—0/d is an unmeaning term of familiarity. 
It is ſtill in uſe, and has no reference to age. STEEVENS. 

9 This was the diſcipline uſually inflicted upon fools. Brantome in- 
forms us that Legat, fool to Elizabeth of France, having offended he: 
with ſome indelicate ſpeech, © fut bien fouette à la cuiſine pour ces paroles.” 
A repceſentation of this ceremony may be ſ-en in a cut prefixed to B. II. 
ch. c. of the German Petrarch already mentioned in Vol; V. p. 44- 

over. 

Taxation is cenſure, or ſatire, MAL ON x. 

2 Shakſpeare probably alludes to the uſe of fools or jefters, who for 
ſome ages had been allowed in all courts an unbridled liberty of cenſure 
and mockery, and about this time began to be leſs tolerated, Joxns07: 
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Roſ. Then ſhall we be news- cramm'd. 2 
15 Cel. All the better; we ſhall be the more marketable, 
Bon jour, Monſieur le Beau: What's the news ? 


479 


Le Bean, Fair princeſs, you have loſt much good ſport. 
Cel. Sport ? Of what colour ? 
Le Beau. What colour, madam? How ſhall I anſwer you? 
Rof. As wit and fortune will. 6 
Touch. Or as the deſtinies decree. 
Cel. Well ſaid; that was laid on with a trowel, 
Touch, Nay, if I keep not my rank, — 
Ry. Thou loſeſt thy old ſmell, 
Le Beau. You amaze me, ladies: 4 I would have told you 
ood wreſtling, which you have loſt the fight of, 
25 Yet tell us the manner of the wreſtling. 
Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning, and, if it pleaſe your 
lad ſhips, you may ſee the end; for the beſt is yet to do; 
and here, where you are, they are coming to perform it. 
Cel. Well, — the beginning, that is dead and buried. 
Le Beau. There comes an old man, and his three ſons, 
Cel. J could match this beginning with an old tale. | 
Le Beau, Three proper young men, of excellent growth 
and preſence ;— | 
Ro/. With bills on their necks, — Be it known unto all nen 
Ey theſe preſents ,S— | | 
Le Bean, 


3 I ſuppoſe the meaning is, that there is too heavy a maſs of big words 
Jon NSONs 4 

This is a proverbial expreſſion, which is generally uſed to Ggnify a 
glaring falſebood, See Ray's Proverbs. STEEVENS. 

It means a good round hit, thrown in without judgement or deſign. 

RIT SONY. 

To lay on with a travel is, to do any thing ſtrongly and without delicacy, 
If a man flatters groſsly, it is a common expreſſion to ſay, that he lays it, 
on With a trowel, M. MAsox. | | 

To amaze, here, is not to aſtoniſh or ſtrike with wonder, but to per- 
plex ; to confuſe, ſo as to put out of the intended narrative. Joux SON. 

The ladies and the fool, according to the mode of wit at that time, 
are at a kind of creſi purpoſes, Where the words of one ſpeaker are 
wreſtled by another, in a repartee, to a different meaning. As where the 
Clown juſt ſays before—May, if I keep nit my rank. Roſalind replies Then 
leſeſt thy old ſmell, So here when Roſalind had ſaid-Mitb bills on their. 


; A necks, the Clown, to be quits with her, puts in-—Knoz all men by th-ſe 


| fr eſents, 


4% AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Le Beau. I he eldeſt of the three wreſtled with Charles, the 


duke's wreſtler ; which Charles in a moment threw him, and 


broke three of his ribs, that there is little hope of life in him : 
ſo he ſerved the ſecond, and fo the third: Vonder they lie; 
the poor old man, their father, making ſach pitiful dole over 
them, that all the beholders take his part with weeping. 

Rof. Alas! | 

Touch, But what is the ſport, monſieur, that the ladies 
have loſt ? | 

Le Bean, Why, this that I ſpeak of? 

Touch, Thus men may grow wiſer every day! it is the 
=- time that ever I heard, breaking of ribs was ſport for 

ies. 

Cel. Or I, I promiſe thee. 


Ro/. But is there any elſe longs to ſee this broken muſick 


in his ſides ? © is there yet another dotey upon rib-breaking ? 
— Shall we ſee this wreſtling, couſin ? 
| Le Beau. 


preſents, She ſpoke of an inſtument of war, and he turns it to an inſtru- 
ment of law of the ſame name, beginning with theſe words: So that they 
muſt be given to him. WArBURTON, 

This conjecture is ingenious. Where meaning is ſo very thin, as in 
this vein of jocularity, it is hard to catch, and therefore I know not well 
what to determine; but I cannot fee why Roſalind ſhould ſuppoſe, that 
the competitors in a wreftling match carried 6i//s on their ſhoulders, and 
I believe the whole conceit is in the poor reſemblance of preſence and pre- 
ents, JOHNSON. G | 

With bills on their necks, ſhould be the conclufion of Le Beau's ſpecch. 
Mr. Edwards ridicules Dr. Warburton, „As if people carried ſuch in- 
ſtruments of war, as bills and guns cn their necks, not on their fpoulders ! 
But unluckily the ridicule falls upon himſelf. Laſſels, in his Voyage if 
Tealy, ſays of tutors, «© Some perſuade their pupils, that it is fine carrying 
a gun their necks.” But what is ſtill more, the expreſſion is taken 
immediately from Lodge, who furniſhed our author with his plot. Ca- 
nimede on a day fitting with Aliena, (the aſſumed names, as in the play,) 
caſt up her eye, and ſaw where Roſader came pacing towards them with 
his foreſt-bill on bis necke.” FanMER. 7 ; 

I don't think that by bill is meant either an inſtrument of war, or one 
of law, but merely a label or advertiſement—as we ſay a play-bil/, a hard- 
di/l; unleſs Farmer's ingenious amendment be admitted, and theſe word: 
decome part of Le Beau's ſpeech; in which caſe the word h/ would be 
uſed by him to denote a weapon, and by Roſalind perverted to mcan 3 
1:hbel, M. MasoN.* 

6 A ſtupid error in the copies, They are talking here of ſome wo 
had their ribs broke in wreſtling: and the pleaſantry of Roſalind's rep-!- 
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Le Beau. You muſt, if you ſtay here; for here is the place 
appointed for the wreſtling, and they are ready to perform 


N Cel. Vonder, ſure, they are coming: Let us now ſtay and 


ſee it. 


Fbaris. Enter Duke FRED ERIC k, Lords, OxLAN Do, 
CHARLES, and Attendants, 


Duke F, Come on ; fince the youth will not be entreated, 
his own peril on his forwardneſs. 

Ry. Is yonder the man ? 

Le Beau, Even he, madam, | 

Cel. Alas, he is too young: yet he looks ſucceſsfully, _ 

Duke F. How now, daughter, and couſin ? are you crept 


- hither to ſee the wreſtling ? 


Ro. Ay, my liege; ſo pleaſe you give us leave. 
Duke F, You will take little delight in it, I can tell you, 


there is ſuch odds in the men: In pity of the cliallenger's 
youth, I would fain diſſuade him, but he will not be en- 
treated: Speak to him, ladies; ſee if you can move him. 


Cel. Call him hither, good Monſieur Le Beau. 
Duke F. Do ſo; I'll not be by. [Dux goes apart, 


, tee muſt conſiſt in the alluſion ſhe makes to compoſing in muſirk, It neceſ- 
+ farily follows therefore, that the poet wrote 8s T this broken muſick in bis 
> ſides, WarBuR rox. 


If any change were neceflary, I ſhould write, fee! this broken muſick, for 


=> ſee. But ſee is the colloquial term for perception or experiment. So we 
== lay every day, ſee if the water be hot; I will jee which is the beſt time 
me has tried, and ſees that the cannot lift it. In this ſenſe fee may be 
"© here uſed, The 1ufferer can, with no propriety, be ſaid to ſ*t the 
1 muſick; neither is the alluſion to the act of tuning an inſtrument, or 
pricking a tune, one of which muſt be meant by ſeteing muſick. Roſa- 
lind hints at a whimſical ſi militude between the ſeries of ribs gradually 
mortening, and ſome muſical inftruments, and therefore calls brelen ribs, 
broken muſick. JonNsoN. 


8 
0 
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This probably alludes to the pipe of Pan, which conſiſting of reeds of 


WI unequal length, and gradually leſſening, bore ſome reſemblance to the 
Fi bs of a man. M. Masox. 


Broken muſick either means the noiſe which the breaking of ribs would 


poecaſion, or the hollow ſound which proceeds fiom a perſon's receiving a 
S 4 jolent fall. Douct. 


4. OE. Le Beau. 
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Le Bean, Monſieur the challenger, the princeſſes call for 
you. 

Orl. I attend them, with all reſpe& and duty. 

. ot Young man, have you challenged Charles the wret:. 
er | 

Orl. No, fair princeſs; he is the general challenger: 
come but in, as others do, to try with him the ſtrength of 
my youth, 

Cel. Young gentleman, your ſpirits are too bold for your 
years: You have ſeen cruel proof of this man's ftrengt!: ; if 
you ſaw yourſelf with your eyes, or knew yourſelf with your 
judgement,” the fear of your adventure would counſel you 
to a more equal enterpriſe. We pray you, for your own 
ſake, to embrace your own ſafety, and give over this at. 
tempt. 

Ro/. Do, young fir ; your reputation ſhall not therefore 
be miſpriſed : we will make it our ſuit to the duke, that the 
Ong might not go forward, 

Orl. eech you, puniſh me not with your hard 
thoughts ; wherein I coatels me much guilty, to deny ſo fair 
and excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair eyes, — 

entle 

7 Abſurd! The ſenſe requires that we ſhould read, —our rr 
our judgement. The argument is, Your ſpirits are too bold, and therefor: 
your judgement decei ves you 3 but did you ſee and knozo yourſelf with our mort 
impartial judgement, you would forbear. WARBURTON. 

I cannot find the abſurdity of the preſent reading. If you were ni 
blinded and intoxicated, ſays the princeſs, wwith the ſpirit of enterpriſe, if gun 
could uſe your own eyes to ſee, or your own judgment to know yourſelf, thc 


fear of your adventure would Th 
e 
e 


yo. JoHNSONs 
5 1 ſhould wiſh to read, I Zeſeech you, puniſh me not with your bard 


thoughts, Therein I confeſs myſelf much guilty to deny fo fair and excellent © 
ladies any thing, Jon NsOoR. ; 5 
As the word in muſt always refer to ſomething preceding, I bart 
, no doubt but there is an error in this paſſage, and that we ought to read | 
herein, inſtead of wherein. The hard thoughts that he complains of 4 
the apprehenſions expreſſed by the ladies of bis not being able to contend | 
with the wreſtler. He beſeeches that they will not puniſh him with FRA 
them; and then adds, „ Herein I confeſs me much guilty to deny (0 far | ES 
and excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair eyes. and gentle wie?“? 
go with me to my trial. M. Mazon. A 
The meaning I think is, „ puniſh me not with your unfavourid 5 
opinion (of my abilities); which, borvever, I confeſs, I deſerve te 7), 
for denying ſuch fair ladies any requeſt.” The expreſſion is licent þ oe 
but our author's plays furniſh many ſuch, MAaLoNE. I 
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gentle wiſhes, go with me to my trial: wherein if I be foiled, 


there is but one ſhamed that was never gracious; if killed, 
but one dead that is willing to be ſo: I ſhall do my friends 
no wrong, for I have none to lament me; the world no in- 
jury, for in it I have nothing ; only in the world 1 fill up a 
place, which may be better ſupplied when I have made it 
empty. 
Raf The little ſtrength that I have, I would it were with 
ou, | 
, Cel. And mine, to eke out hers, 
Rof. Fare you well, Pray heaven, I be deceived in you! 
Cel. Your heart's defires be with you! 
Cha. Come, where is this young gallant, that is ſo deſirous 
to lie with his mother earth ? 
Orl. Ready, fir; but his will hath in it a more modeſt 
working. 
Duke F. You ſhall try but one fall. 
Cha. No, I warrant your grace; you ſhall not entreat him 
to 1 ſecond, that have ſo mightily perſuaded him from a 
firſt, 
Orl. You mean to mock me after; you ſhould not have 
mocked me before : but come your ways. 
| Ry. Now, Hercules be thy ſpeed, young man! 
Cel, I would I were inviſible, to catch the ſtrong fellow 
by the leg. [CHARLES ard ORLAN Do avreſtle. 
Rof. O excellent young man! 
Cel, If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who 
ſhould down. [CHARLES is thrown, Shout. 
Duke F. No more, no more, 
Orl. Yes, I beſeech your grace; I am not yet well 
bteathed. 
Dude F. How doſt thou, Charles? 
Le Beau. He cannot ſpeak, my lord. 
Due F. Bear him away. [CHARLES #s borne ont. 
What is thy name, young man ? 
K 2 Orlando, my liege; the youngeſt ſon of fir Rowland 
e Bois. | 
Due F. I would, thou hadſt been ſon to ſome man elſe. 
The world eſteem'd thy father honourable, 
But I did find him ſtill nn a 
2 


. 


Thou 
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Thou ſhould ſt have better pleas'd me with this deed, 
Hadſt thou deſcended from another houſe, 
But fare thee well; chou art a gallant youth; 
} would, thou hadſt told me of another father. 
[ Exeunt Duke FRE D. Train, and Lt Bzav, 
Cel. Were I my father, coz, would I do this? 
Orl. I am more proud to be fir Rowland's ſon, 
His youngeſt ſon ;—and would not change that calling,® 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. 
Ro. My father lov'd fir Rowland as his ſoul, 
And all the world was of my father's mind: 
Had I before known this young man his ſon, 
I ſhould have given him tears unto entreaties, 
Ere he ſhould thus have ventur'd, 
Cel. Gentle couſin, 
Let us go thank him, and encourage him : 
My father's rough and envious diÞofition 
Sticks me at heart,—Sir, you have well deſerv'd: 
If you do keep your promiſes in love, 
But juſtly, as you have exceeded promiſe, 
Your miſtreſs ſhall be happy. 
Ref. Gentleman, 
| [ Giving him a chain from her neck, 
Wear this for me; one out of ſuits with fortune; * 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks means,— 
Shall we go, coz? 
Cel. Ay: Fare you well, fair gentleman, 
Orl. Can I not ſay, I thank you? My better parts 
Are all thrown down; and that which here ſtands up, 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeleſs block. 


RY. 


9 i. e. appellation; a very unuſual, if not unprecedented ſenſe of the 
word. STEEVENS. | 

2 This ſeems an alluſion to cards, where he that has no more cards to 
play of any particular ſort, is out of ſuit, JonNs0N. 

Out of ſuits with fortune, 1 believe means, turned out of her ſervice, 
and ſtripped of her livery. STEEVENS. | 

3 A guintain was a poſt or butt ſet up for ſeveral kinds of martial exer- 


ciſes, againſt which they threw their darts and exerciſed their arms. 


The alluſion is beautiful. I am, ſays Orlando, only a quintain, a lifele/s 
block on tobicb love only exerciſes his arms in jeſt ; the great d iſparity of condition 
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Reſ. He calls us back: My pride fell with my fortunes : 
I'll aſk him what he would :—Did you call, fir ?— 
Sir, you have wreſtled well, and overthrown- 
More than your enemies. 
Cel. Will you go, coz? 
" Ref, Have with you : Fare you well, 
[ Exeunt Ros ALI ND and Celt i, 


Orl., What paſſion hangs theſe weights upon my tongue? 


cannot ſpeak to her, yet ſhe urg'd conference. 


Re-enter Lt BEA u. 


O poor Orlando! thou art overthrown ; 
Or Charles, or ſomething weaker, malters thee. 
Le Beau. Good fir, 1 do in friendſhip counicl you 
To leave this place: Albeit you have deſferv'd 
High commendation, true applauſe, and love 
Yet ſuch is now the duke's condition,“ 
Y 3 That 


between Roſalind and me, net ſuffering me to bype that love wwill ever make 4 
ſerious matter of it. WARBURTON. 

This is but an imperfect (to call it no worſe) explanation of a beauti- 
ful paſſage, The guintain was not the object of the darts and arms: it 
was a ſtake driven into a field, upon which were hung a ſhield and other 
trophies of war, at which they ſhot, darted, or rode, with a lance, When 
the (ſhield and the trophies were all thrown down, the quintain remained. 
Without this information how could the reader underſtand the alluſion of 

bettoy Paris 
Are all thrown down? Gr RHRNIE. 

Mr. Malone has diſputed the propriety of Mr. Guthrie*'s animadver- 
frons ; and Mr. Douce is equally diſſatisfied with thoſe of Mr. Malone. 

The phalanx of our auxiliaries, as well as their circumſtantiality, is fo 
much increaſed, that we are often led (as Hamlet obſerves) to | 

6 fight for a ſpot | 
«© Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauſe,” 

The preſent ſtrictures therefore of Mr. Malone and Mr. Douce, 
(which are too valuable to be omitted, and too ample to find their place 
under the text of our author,) muſt appear at the concluſion of the play. 

STEEVENS. 

For a more particular deſcription of a quintain, ſee a note on a paſſage in 
Johnſon's Underwoods, Whalley's edit, Vol. VII. p. 55. M. MAsN. 

A humourous deſcription of this amuſe ment may ailo be read in Lane- 
ham's Letter from e Killingwoorth Caſtle.” HEN EE. 

The word condition means charactet, temper, diſpoſition, So Antonio, 
the Merchant of Venice, is called by his friend the beſt cendition'd man. 


JonNsON. 
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That he miſconſtrues all that you have done. 

The duke is humorous; what he is, indeed, 

More ſuits you to conceive, than me to ſpeak of. 
Orl. I thank you, fir : and, pray you, tell me this; 

Which of the two was daughter of the duke 

'That here was at the wreſtling ? 


Le Beau. Neither his daughter, if we judge by manners; 
But yet, indeed, the ſhorter 5 is his daughter: 
The other is daughter to the baniſh'd duke, 
And here detain'd by her uſurping uncle, 
To keep his daughter company; whoſe loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of ſiſters. 
But I can tell you, that of late this duke 
Hath ta'en diſpleaſure 'gainſt his gentle niece ; 
Grounded upon no other argument, 
But that the people praiſe her for her virtnes, 
And pity her for her good father's ſake ; 
And, on my life, his malice gainſt the lady 
Will ſuddenly break forth.—Sir, fare you well ; 
Hereafter, in a hetter world than this, 
1 ſhall defire more love and knowledge of you. 
Or. I reſt much bounden to you: fare you well! 


[ Exit Le BA u. 
Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the ſmother ; 


From tyrant duke, unto a tyrant brother: 
But heavenly Roſalind! Exit, 


SCENE 


S Thus Mr. Pope. The old copy reads—the faller. Mr. Malone— 
the ſmaller. STEEVENS. . 

Some change is abſolutely neceſſary, for Roſalind, in a ſubſequent 
ſcene, expreſsly ſays that ſhe is : more than common 1, and aſſigns 
that as a reaſon for her aſſuming the dreſs of a man, while her couſin 
Celia retained her female apparel. Again, in Act IV. fc. iii, Celia is 
deſcribed by theſe words—<« the woman how, and browner than her bro- 
ther; i. e. Roſalind. Mr, Pope reads—** the ſborter is his daughter; 
which has been admitted in all the ſubſequent editions : but ſurely 
ſhorter and taller could never have been confounded by either the eye or 
the ear. The preſent emendation, it is hoped, has a preferable claim to 2 
place in the text, as being much nearer to the corrupted reading. 

—___MALONE-. 

Shakſpeare ſometimes ſpeaks of little women, but I do not reconiect 
that he, or any other writer, has mentioned ſmall ones. Otherwiſe, Mr. 
Malone's conject ure ſhould have found a place in our text, STE IEVYIXS. 
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SCENE It, 
A Room in the Palace. 
Enter CELIA and Rosalind. 


Cel. Why, coufin ; why, Roſalind ;—Cupid have mercy ! 
Not a word? 

Ro/. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be caſt away upon 
curs, throw ſome of them at me; come, lame me with rea- 
ſons, | | 

Ref. Then there were two couſins laid up; when the one 
ſhould be lamed with reaſons, and the other mad without any, 

Cel. But is all this for your father ? 

R/. No, ſome of it is for my child's father: “ O, how 
full of briars is this working-day world! 

Cel. They are but burs, couſin, thrown upon thee in holy- - 
day foolery ; if we walk not in the trodden paths, our very 
petticoats will catch them, I 
s R/. I could ſhake them off my coat; theſe burs are in my 

cart. 

Cel. Hem them away. | 

Ref. I would try? if I could cry hem, and have him. 

Cel. Come, come, wreſtle with thy affeions, 

Ro. O, they take the part of a better wreſtler than myſelf. 

Cel. O, a good with upon you! you will try in time, in 
deſpite of a fall.—But, turning theſe jeſts out of ſervice, let 
us talk in good earneſt ; Is it poſſible, on ſuch a ſudden, you 
ſhould fall into fo ftrong a liking with old fir Rowland's 
youngeſt ſon ? nnd 

Ro/. The duke my father lov'd his father dearly, | 

Cel. Doth it therefore enſue, that you ſhould love his fan 
dearly ? By this kind of chaſe,” 1 ſhould hate him, for my 

Y 4 father 

6 j. e. for him whom I hope to marry, and have children by. 

| THEOBAL Ds 

7 That is, by this way of following the argument. Dear is uſed by 
Shakſpeare in a double ſenſe for beloved, and for hurtful, bated, ba'eful, 
Both ſenſes are authoriſed, and doth drawn from etymology ; but properly, 
beloved is dear, and bateful is dere. Roſalind uſes dearly in the good, and + 
Celia in the bad ſenſe. JouxNsox. 4 54 2493 
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father hated his father dearly ; yet I hate not Orlando, 

Ro/. No faith, hate him not, for my ſake, 

Cel, Why ſhould I not? doth he not deſerve well ? ® 

Ref. Let me love him for that; and do you love him, be- 
cauſe I do :—- Look, here comes the duke, 

Cel, With his eyes full of anger. 


Enter Duke FxEDERICK, with Lords, 


Duke F. Miſtreſs, deſpatch you with your ſafeſt haſte, 
And get you from our court, 
Rof. Me uncle ? 
Duke F. You, couſin: 
Within theſe ten days if that thou be'ſt found 
So near our publick court as twenty miles, 
Thou dieſt for it. 
Rof. I do beſeech your grace, 
Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me : 
If with myſelf I hold intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with mine own defires ; 
If that 1 do not dream, or be not frantick, 
As I do truſt I am not,) then, dear uncle, 
ever, ſa much as in a thought unborn, 
Did 1 offend your highneſs. . 
Duke F. Thus do all traitors ; 
If their purgation did conſiſt in words, 
They are as innocent as graee itſelf : — 
Let it ſuffice thee, that I truſt thee not. ; 
Rof. Yet your miſtruſt cannot make me a traitor : 
Tell me, whereon the likelihood depends. 
Dake F. Thou art thy father's daughter, there's enough. 
Rof. So was I, when your highneſs took his dukedom ; 
So was I, when your highneſs baniſh'd him: 
Treaſon is not inherited, my lord ; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
What's that to me ? my father was no traitor : ni 
en, 


Celia anfwers Roſalind, (who had deſired her (c not to bate Orlando, 


for her ſake, ) as if ſhe had ſaid — 4% Jove him, for my fake ;” to which 
the former replies. Why ſhould I nat [i. e. love him.] MALONE. 
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Then, good my liege, miſtake me not ſo much, 
To think my poverty 1s treacherous. 
Cel. Dear ſovereign, hear me ſpeak. 
Duke F. Ay, Cella; we ſtay'd her for your ſake, 
Elſe had ſhe with her father rang'd along. 
Cel. I did not then entreat to have her ſtay, 
It was your pleaſure, and your own remorſe ; 
I was too young that time to value her, 
But now I know her: if ſhe be a traitor, 
Why ſo am I ; we ſtill have ſlept together, 
Rof: at an inſtant, learn'd, play'd, eat together ; 9 
And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled, and inſeparable. 
Duke F. She is too ſubtle for thee ; and her ſmoothneſs, 
Her very filence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool: ſhe robs thee of thy name; 
And thou wilt ſhow more bright, and ſeem more virtuous,* 
When ſhe is gone: then open not thy lips; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which 1 have paſs'd upon her ; ſhe is baniſh'd. 
Cel. Pronounce that ſentence then on me, my liege; 
I cannot live out of her company. 
Duke F. You are a fool: — You, niece, provide yourſelf; 
If you out-ſtay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatneſs of my word, you die. 
Exeunt Duke FREDERICK and Lords. 
Cel. O my poor Roſalind! whither wilt thou go? 


Will thou change fathers? I will give thee mine. 


I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than I am. 

R/. I have more cauſe, 

Cel. Thou haſt not, couſin ; 
Pr'ythee, be cheerful : know'ſt thou not, the duke 
Hath baniſh'd me his daughter ? 

Ys Re 

? Youthful friendſhip is deſcribed in nearly the ſame terms in a boek 
publiſhed the year in which this play firſt appeared in print. “ They 
ever went together, plaid together, eate together, and uſually let to- 
gether, out of the great love that was between them.“ Life of Guzinam 
de Alfaracle, folio, 1623. Rr ED. 

* When ſue was ſeen alone, ſhe would be more noted, Jo. 
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Ref. That he hath not, 
Cel, No? hath not? Rofalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one: 3 
Shall we be ſunder'd ? ſhall we part, ſweet girl ? 
No ; let my father ſeek another heir, 
Therefore deviſe with me, how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us: 
And do not ſeek to take your change upon you,“ 
To bear your griefs yourſelf, and leave me out; 
For, by this heaven, now at our ſorrows pale, 
Say what thou canſt, I'II go along with thee, 
Ro/. Why, whither ſhall we go? 
Cel. | To ſeek my uncle, 
Rof. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth ſo far? 
Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold. 
Cel. I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face ; 5 
The like do you; ſo ſhall we paſs along, 
And never ſtir aſſailants, 
Ref. Were it not better, 
Becauſe that I am more than common tall, 
That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curtle-ax * upon my thigh, 
A — ſpear in my hand; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will,) 
We'll have a ſwaſhing 7 and a martial outſide; f 
$ 

3 The poet certainly wrote—which #earheth me. For if Roſalind had 
Jearnt to think Celia one part of herſelf, ſhe could not /ack that love which 
Celia complains ſhe does. WAR BUR Tron. 

Either reading may ſtand. The ſenſe of the eftabliſhed text is not 
remote or obſcure.. Where would be the abſurdity of ſaying, Tou know 
not the law which teaches you to do right ? Jouns0N. 

4 i. e. to take your change or reverſe of fortune upon yourſelf, without 
any aid or participation. Maron x. 

I have inſerted this note, but without implicit confidence in the read- 
ing it explains. The ſecond folio has — charge. STEEVENS.. 5 

5 Umber is a duſky yellow-coloured earth, brought from Umbria in 


» MALONE. 
* Or cutlace, a broad ſword, Jon NSsON. 


7 A ſwaſping outſide is an appearance of noiſy, bullying valour. SwaH- 
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As many other manniſh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their ſemblances. 
Cel. What ſhall I call thee, when thou art a man ? 
Ro/. I'll have no worſe a name than Jove's own page, 
And therefore look you call me, Ganymede. 
But what will you be call'd ? 
Cel. Something that hath a reference to my ſtate 
No longer Celia, but Alena. 
Ro/. But, couſin, what if we afſay'd to ſteal 
The clowniſh fool out of your father's court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 
Cel. He'll go along o'er the wide world with me; 
Leave me alone to woo him: Let's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together ; 
Deviſe the fitteſt time, and ſafeſt way 
To hide us from purſuit that will be made 
After my flight: Now go we in content, 
To liberty, and not to baniſhment. [ Exennts 


— — 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
The For:ft of Arden, 


Euter Duke ſenior, AulENs, and other Lords, in the dreſs of 
Foreſters, 


Duke S. Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 


Than that of painted pomp ? Are not theſe woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, s 

1 6 


The 


ing blow is mentioned in Romeo and Juliet; and, in Kin Henry V, the 
Boy ſays:— “ As young as I am, I have obſerved theſe three feeaſhers ;*? 
meaning Nym, Piſtol, and Bardolph. SrEEVENS. | 
5 The old copy reads “not the penalty. — STEEVENS. 
What was the penalty of Adam, hinted at by our poet? The being 
ſenſible of the difference of the ſeaſons. The Duke fays, the cold and 
6 : 3:8 effects 
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The feaſons' difference; as, the icy fang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind 
Which when it bites and. blows upon my body, 
Even till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile, and ſay,— 
This is no flattery : theſe are counſellors 
That feelingly perſuade me what I am, 
Sweet are the uſes of adverſity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head : 9 
And this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. 
Ami, I would not change it: Happy is your grace, 
| That 
effects of the winter feelingly perſuade him what he is. How does he 
not then feel the penalty ? Doubtleſs, the text muſt be reſtored as I have 
corrected it: and it is obvious in the courſe of theſe notes, how often nz 


and but by miſtake have changed place in our author's former editions. 
9 It was the current opinion in Shakſpeare's time, that in the head of 


an old toad was to be found a ſtone, or pearl, to which great virtues were 


aſcribed, This ſtone has been often ſought, but nothing has been found 
more than accidental or perhaps morbid indurations of the ſkull. 
oN SON. 

In a book called A Green Foreß, or a Natural Hiſtory, &c. by John 
Maplet, 1567, is the following account of this imaginary gem: In 
this ſtone is apparently ſeene verie often the verie forme of a tode, with 
deſpotted and coloured feete, but thoſe uglye and deſuſedly. It is avail- 
able againſt envenoming.” 

Pliny, in the 32d book of his Natural Hiſtory, aſcribes many wonderful 
qualities to a bone found in the right ſide of a toad, but makes no mention 
of any gem in its head, This deficiency however is abundantly ſupplied 
by Edward Fenton, in his Secrete Wonders of Nature, 4to. bl. l. 1569, 
who ſays, „That there is founde in the heades of old and great roades, a 
one which they call Borax or Stelon: it is moſt commonly founde in the 
head of a hee toad, of power to repulſe poyſons, and that it is a moſt 
ſoveraigne medicine for the ſtone. * 

Thomas Lupton, in his Firft Booke of Notable Things, Ato. bl J. bears 
repeated teſtimony to the virtues of the Tede-ftone, called Crapaudina.” 
In his Seventh Boote he inſtrufts us how to procure it; and afterwards 
tells us—““ You ſhall knowe whether the Tede-flone be the ryght and 
perfect ſtone or not. Holde the ſtone before a Tode, fo that he may ſee it; 
and if it be a ryght and true ſtone the Tode will leape towarde it, and 
make as though he would ſnatch it: He envieth ſo much that man 
ſhould have that ſtone,” STEEVENs. 

2 Mr. Upton, not without probability, gives theſe words to the Duke, 
and makes Amiens begin—Haffy is your grace. JOuNS0N, 
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That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. 

Duke $, Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it irks me, the yore dappled fools, — 
Being native burghers of this deſert city, 
Should, in their own conf ines, with forked heads 4 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 

1 Lord. Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that; 
And, in that kind; france you do more uſurp 


Than doth your brother that hath baniſh'd you. 


To- day, my lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 
Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor ſequeſter'd ſtag, 
That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their diſcharge did ftretch his leathern coar 
Almoſt to burſting; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chaſe : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke S. But what ſaid Jaques ? 
Did he not moralize this ſpectacle? 

1 Lord. O, yes, into a thouſand ſi miles. 
Firſt, for his weeping in the needleſs fiream ; 5 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou maß a teftament 
As wwordlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much: Then, being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 
"Tis right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company: Anon, a careleſs herd, N 

ull 


3 In Sidney's Arcadia, the deer are called « the wild burgeſſes of the 
foreſt.” SrETVI NS. | 

* j. e. with arrotot, the points of which were barbed. STEEVENS. 

5 The ſtream that wanted net a ſupply of moiſture, MaLtong. 
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Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 
And never ſtays to greet him; Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greaſy citizens ; 
*Trs juſt the faſhion : 2 herefore de you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 
Thus moſt invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life: ſwearing, that we 
Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 
In their aſſign'd and native dwelling place. 
Duke $. And did you leave him 1n this contemplation ? 
2 Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the ſobbing deer. 
Duke S. Show me the place ; 
T love to cope him 7 in theſe ſullen fits, 
For then he's full of matter. rn, 
2 Lord, I'll bring you to him ſtraight, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 


A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Due FxEDERICK, Lordi, and Attendants, 


Duke F. Can it be poſſible, that no man ſaw them? 
It cannot be : ſome villains of my court 
Are of conſent and ſufferance in this. 
1 Lord, I cannot hear of any that did ſee her, 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 
Saw her a- bed; and, in the 8 early, 
They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs. 
2 Lord. My lord, the royniſh clown, s at whom ſo oft 
Vour grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing. 
Heſperia, the princeſfs' gentlewoman, 
Confeſſes, that ſhe ſecretly o'er-heard 


Your 
7 To encounter him; to engage with him. Jounson, 

8 Reyniſd from rogneux, Fr. mangy, ſcurvy. 

We are not to ſuppoſe the word is literally employed by Shakſpeare, 
but in the ſame ſenſe that the French till uſe carogne, a term of which 
Moliere is not very ſparing in ſome ef his pieces. STEEVENS. 
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Your daughter and her couſin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wreſtler 
That did but lately foil the ſinewy Charles; 
And ſhe believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is ſurely in their company. 
Duke F. Send to his brother ; 9 fetch that gallant hither ; 
If he be abſent, bring his brother to me, 
I'll make him find him: do this ſuddenly ; 
And let not ſearch and inquifition quail * 
To bring again theſe fooliſh runaways. [ Exennt, 


SCENE III. 
Before Oliver's Houſe, 


Enter ORLaNnDo and ADaM, meeting, 


Orl. Who's there ? 


Adam, What! my young maſter O, my gentle maſter, 
O, my ſweet maſter, O you memory 3 
Of old fir Rowland ! why, what make you here? 
y are you virtuous ? Why do people love you ? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ſtrong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be ſo fond 4 to overcome 
The bony priſer 5 of the hamourous duke ? 

Your praiſe is come too ſwiftly home before you, 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men 
Theis 
l believe we ſhould read==brother's, For when the Duke ſays in 
the following words: Fetch that gallant hitherz*” he certainly - 
means Orlando, M. Mason. 

2 To quail is to faint, to ſink into dejection. SrEEVENS. 

3 Shakſpeare often uſes memory for memorial: and Beaumont and Flet- 
cher ſometimes. STEEVENS. 

+ i. e. fo indiſcreet, ſo inconſiderate. STEEVENS. 

5 In the former editions—Thbe bonny priſer. We ſhould read—bony 
Priſer. For this wreſtler is characteriſed for his ſtrength and bulk, not 
for his gaiety or good humour. WARBURTON. 

So, Milton: Giants of mighty 65ne.” ae 

The word benny occurs more than once in the novel from which this 
play of As you Like it is taken. It is likewiſe much uſed by the common 


people in the northern counties. I believe, however, bony to be the true 
reading. MALONE, | | 
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Their graces ſerve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanctiſied and holy traitors to you. 
O, what a world is this, when what is eomely 
Envenoms him that bears it! 
Orl. Why, what's the matter? 
Adam. O unhappy youth, 
Come not within theſe doors; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives: 
Your brother no, no brother; yet the ſon 
Yet not the ſon ;—I will not call him ſon— 
Of him I was about to call his father, )— 
Hath heard your praiſes ; and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you uſe to lie, 
And you within it: if he fail of that, 
He will have other means to cut you off: 
I overheard him, and his practices. 
This is no place, o this houſe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 
Orl. Why, whither, Adam, would thou have me go? 
Adam, No matter whither, ſo you come not here. 
Orl. What, wouldſt thou have me go and beg my food? 
Or, with a baſe and boiſterous ſword, enforce 
A thieviſh living on the common road ? 
This I muſt do, or know not what to do : 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can; 
I rather will ſubje& me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood,” and bloody brother. 
Adam. But do not ſo: I have five hundred crowns, 


The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father, 
| Which 


6 Place here ſignifies a ſeat, a manſion, a reſidence. So, in the firſt 
Book of Samuel: „ Saul ſet him up a place, and is gone down to Gilgal.“ 
We fill uſe the word in eompound with another, as—St. 33 place, 
Rathbone place; and Croſby place in X. Richard III. &c. SrEEZVENS. 


Plas, in the Welſh language, ſignifies a manſion-houſe. MAL ON. 

Steevens's explanation of this paſſage is too refined, Adam means 
merely to ſay—** This is no place for you.“ M. Mason. 

Blood turned out of the courſe of nature. Jon NSsON. 

To divert a water courſe, that is, to change its courſe, was a common legal 
phraſe, and an object of litigation in Wettminſter Hall in our author's 
ume, as it is at preſent, RED. 
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Which I did ſtore, to be my foſter- nurſe, 

When ſervice ſhould in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded Age in corners thrown ;_ 

Take that : and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the ſparrow, 

Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold; 

All this I give you: Let me be your ſervant; 
Though I look old, yet I am ſtrong and luſty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 9 

Nor did not with unbaſhful forehead woo 

The means of weakneſs and debility ; 

Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 

Froſty, but kindly : let me go with you; 

I'll do the ſervice of a younger man 

In all your buſineſs and neceſlities, 

Orl. O good old man; how well in thee appears 
The conſtant ſervice of the antique world, 
When ſervice ſweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
Where none will ſweat, but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choke their ſervice up 
Even with the having : * it is not ſo with thee, 
But, poor old man, thou prun'ſt a rotten tree, 
That cannot ſo much as a bloſſom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and huſbandry : 

But come thy ways, we'll go along together; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages ſpent, 
We'll light upon ſome ſettled low content, 

Adam. Maſter, go on; and I will follow thee, 
To the laſt gaſp, with truth and loyalty.— 
From ſeventeen years 3 till now almoſt fourſcore 


Here 
5 See Saint Luke, xii, 6. and 24. Dovucr. ; 
That is, liquors which inflame the blood or ſenſual paſſions, and 
incite them to rebel againſt Reaſon. MALONE. 
Perhaps he only means liquors that rebel againſt the conſtitution, 
STEEVENS. 
* Even with the promotion gained by ſervice is ſervice extinguiſhed. 
OHNSONs 
3 The old copy reads—ſeventy. The correction which is fully ſup- 
ported by the context, was made by Mr. Rowe, Marox x. 
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Here lived I, but-now live here no more. 

At ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſeek ; 

But at fourſcore, it is too late a week: 

Yet fortune cannot recompence me better, 

Than to die well, and not my maſter's debtor, [ Exennt, 


SCENE IV, 
The Foreſt of Arden. 


Enter Ro8ALI1ND #n boy's clothes, Crttn dreft like a 
Shepherdeſs, and CoucnsTONE, 


R/. O Jupiter! how weary are my ſpirits ! 4 


weary, 

Ro/. I could find in my heart to diſgrace my man's 
apparel, and to cry like a woman: but I muſt comfort the 
weaker veſſel, as doublet and hoſe ought to ſhow itſelf cou- 
rageous to petticoat : therefore, courage, good Aliena, 

Cel, I pray you, bear with me; I cannot go no further, 

Touch, For my part, I had rather bear wich you, than bear 
you: yet I ſhonld bear no croſs,5 If I did bear you ; for, I 
think, you have no money in your purſe. 

Ref. Well, this is the foreſt of Arden, 

Tac. Ay, now am I in Arden: the more fool I; when 
I was at home, I was in a better place; but travellers muſt 


be content, 
RY. 

4 The old copy reads—bow merry, &c. STEEVENS. 

And yet, within the ſpace of one intervening line, ſhe ſays, ſhe could 
find in her heart to diſgrace her man's apparel, and cry like a woman. 
Sure, this is but a very bad ſympton of the briſtneſi of ſpirits: rather a 
direct proof of the contrary diſpoſition. Mr. Warburton and I, concur- 
red in conjecturing it ſhould be, as 1 have reformed in the text: bo 
weary are my ſpirits! And the Clown's reply makes this reading certain. 

: THEOBALD- 

She invokes Jupiter, becauſe he was ſuppoſed to be always in good 

ſpirits. A Jovial man was a common phraſe in our author's time, 
MALONEs 

5 Acroſs was a piece of money ſtamped with a croſs. On this our 

author is perpetually quibbling. STEZVENS. 


ouch, I care not for my ſpirits, if my legs were not 
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Roj. Ay, be fo, good Touchſtone:— Look you, who 
eomes here; a young man, and an old, in folemn talk, 


Enter CorIN ard S1LV1vus, 


Cor. That is the way to make her ſcorn you ſtill. 
Sil. O Corin, that thou knew'ſt how I do love her! 
Cor. I partly gueſs ; for 1 have lov'd ere now. 
$:1, No, Corin, being old, thou canſt not gueſs ; 
Though in thy youth thou waſt as true a lover 
As ever ſigh'd upon a midnight pillow : 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, 
(As fure I think did never man love ſo,) 
How many actions moſt ridiculous 
Haſt thou been drawn to by thy fantaſy ? 
Cor, Into a thouſand that I have forgotten, 
Sil. O, thou didſt then ne'er love ſo heartily :; 
If thou remember'ſt not the ſlighteſt folly ® 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou haſt not lov'd : 
Or if thou haſt not fat as I do now, 
Wearying thy hearer in thy miſtreſs' praiſe, 
Thou haſt not loy'd; 
Or if thou haſt not broke from company, 
Abruptly, as my paſſion now makes me, 
Thou haſt not lov'd :—© Phebe, Phebe, Phebe ! 
| Exit Silvius. 
Rof. Alas, poor ſhepherd ! ſearching of thy wound, 
I have by hard adventure found mine own. 
Touch, And I mine: I remember, when I was in love, 
I broke my ſword upon a ſtone, and bid him take that 
for coming anight to fans Smile: and I remember the kiſſin 
of her batlet,” and the cow's dugs that her pretty chop d 


hands 


© I am inclined to believe that from this paſſage Suck/ing took the hint 
of his ſong ; 
«« Honeſt lover, whoſoever, 
« If in all thy love there ever 
„„ Was one wav'ring thought, &c. JounsSON. 
7 The inſtrument with which waſhers beat their coarſe cloaths. 


Jon xsox. 
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hands had milk'd : and I remember the wooing of a peaſcod 
initead of her; from whom I took two cods,* and, giving 
her them again, ſaid with weeping tears, Wear theſe for my 
ſake. We, that are true lovers, run into ſtrange capers ; but 
as all is mortal in nature, ſo is all nature in love mortal in 
folly. | 
Rof. Thou ſpeak'ſt wiſer, than thou art ware of. 
Touch, Nay, I ſhall net er be ware of mine own wit, till L 
break my ſhins againſt it, 
Raj. Jove! Jove ? this ſhepherd's paſſion 
Is much upon my faſhion. 
Touch, And mine; but it grows ſomething ſtale with me. 
Cel. I pray you, one of you queſtion yoad man, 
If he for gold will give us any Cabs 
I faint almoſt to death. 
Tauch. Holla; you, clown! 
Ref. Peace, fool; he's not thy kinſ 2 
Ire 


For cod; it would be more like ſenſe to read—peat which having the 
ſhape of pearls, reſembled the common preſents of lovers. JonunsoNn. 


In a ſchedule of jewels in the 15th Vol. of Rymer's Fx lera, we find, 


« Item, two pea ſcoddes of gold with 17 pearles.“ FAAM EA. 
Peaſcedi was the aucient term for peas as they are brought to market. 
STEEVENSs 

In the following paſſage, however, Touchſtone's preſent certainly 
fignifies not the pea but the pod, and fo, 1 believe, the word is uſed here. 
« te [Richard II. ] alſo uſed a peaſcod branch with the cods open, but 
the peas out, as it is upon his robe in his monument at Weſtminſter.“ 
Camden's Remains 1614. Here we ſee the cods and not the peas were 
worn. Why Shakſpeare uſed the former word rather than pods, which 
appears to have had the ſame meaning, is obvious. MALoNs. 

The peaſcod certainly means the whole of the pea as it hangs upon the 
ſtalk. It was formerly uſed as an ornament in dreſs, and was repreſented 
with the ſhell open exhibiting the peas. The paſſage cited from Rymer 
by Dr. Farmer, ſhows that the peas were ſometimes made of pearls, and 
rather overturns Dr. Johnſon's conjecture, who probably imagined that 
Touchſtone took the cods from the peaſcods, and not from his . 

OU CE-. 

9 A ridiculous expreſſion from a ſonnet in Lodge's Roſalynd, the novel 
on which this comedy is founded. STEEVENS. 

2 This expreſſion I do not well underſtand. In the middle counties, 
mortal, from mort, a great quantity, is uſed as a particle of amplification; 
as mortal tall, martal little. Of this ſenſe I believe Sbakſpeare takes ad- 
vantage to produce one of his darling equivocations. Thus the meaning 
will be, /e is all nature in love abounding in folly, Jouns0N. 
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Cor. Who calls? 
Touch, Your betters, fir. 


Cor. Elſe are they very wretched, 
l Rof. Peace, I ſay ;— 
© Good even to you, friend. 
; Cor. And to you, gentle fir, and to you all. 
Ry/. I pr'ythee, ſhepherd, if that love, or gold, 
Can in this deſert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may reſt ourſelves, and feed: 
| Here's a young maid with travel much oppreſs'd, 
> And faiats for ſuccour. 
Cor. Fair fir, I pity her, 
And wiſh for her ſake, more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her : 
But I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze ; 
My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
And little recks3 to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality : 
Beſides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 
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Are now on ſale, and at our ſheepcote now, 

By reaſon of his abſence, there 1s nothing 

> That you will feed on; but what is, come ſee, 

And in my voice moſt welcome ſhall you be.“ 
5 Ry. What is he that ſhall buy his flock and paſture? 
1 Cor. That young ſwain that you aw h 


ere but erewhile, 
That little cares for buying any thing. | 


Ro/. I pray thee, if it ſtand with honeſty, 
Buy thou the cottage, paſture and the flock, 
And thou ſhalt have to pay for it of us. 

Cel. And we will mend thy wages: I like this place, 
And willingly could waſte my time in it. . 

Cor. Aſſuredly, the thing is to be ſold: 
Go with me; if ou like, upon report, 
The ſoil, the profit , and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be,. 
And buy it with your gold right ſuddenly. 
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[ Exeunt. 
Ne SCENE 
N And little recks ] i. e. heeds, cares for. STEEvEnSs, 


n my voice, as far as 1 have a voice or vote, as far as I have power te 
bid you welcome. Joxnzon. 
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SCENE. V. f 
The ſame, . 
Enter AMIENS, JaQUues, ad Others, g 
SONG. 
Ami. Unger the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune 5 his merry note | 
Unts the ſweet bird's throat, | 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 7 
Here Hall he ſee 7 
No enemy, ; 
But winter and rough weather, ; 
J ag. More, more, I pr'y thee, more, £ 
Ami. It will make you melancholy, monſieur Jaques. | 


Jag. I thank it. More, I pr'ythee, more, I can ſuck 
melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel ſucks eggs: More, I 
pr'ythee, more. 

Ami. My voice is ragged ; I know, I cannot 2 you. 

Jag. I do not deſire you to pleaſe me, I do deſire you to 
ſing: Come, more; another ſtanza; Call you them ſtanzas ? 

Ami, What you will, monſieur Jaques. 

Jag. Nay, I care not for their names; they owe me nothing: 

Will you ſing? | | | 

Ami, More at your requeſt, than to pleaſe myſelf. 


FUF A IN 304 3 EAST - 


| 
| Jag. Well then, if ever I thank any man, I'll thank you: 
1 but that they call compliment, is like the encounter of two |? 
1 dog-apes ; and when a man thanks me heartily, methinks, I have | 
| iven him a penny, and he renders me the beggarly thanks, F2 
| and you that will not; hold your tongues. 17 
J * 


k 


ome, ling ; will not, | 
Ami. Well, I'll end the ſong.—Sirs, cover the While; the 
eee eee eee 
5 The old copy has turne, Corrected by Mr. Pope. MALoNE. 
The old copy may be right, though Mr. bode; &C. read tune. To tw 
tune or a note, is (till a current phraſe among vulgar muſicians. 
| 6 | "> STxEVENS: 
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cannot well be ſung to the ſame tune with the former. I read thus: 
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duke will drink under this tree: he hath been all this day to 
look you. 

Jap. And I have been all this day to avoid him. He 1s 
roo diſpatable ® for my company: I think of as many mat. 


ters as he; but I give heaven thanks, and make no boaſt of 
them. Come, warble, come. 


SONG. 


Who doth ambition hun, 
And loves to live i the ſun," 
Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleas'd with what he pets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ;; 
Here ſhall he ſee 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather, 


[ All together here] 


Jag. I'll give you a verſe to this note, that I made yeſter- 
day in deſpite of my invention, | 
Ami. And I'll fing it. 


Jag. Thus it goes: 


If it do come to paſs, 

That any man turn aſs, 

Leaving his wealth and eaſe, 

A ftabborn will to pleaſe, 

Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame.s 

Here fhall he ee, 
Groſs fools as he, 

An if be will came to Ami, 


6 It] for diſputatiaus. MAL. oN E. 

7 Modern editions, ts lie. Jon x sOoN. 

To live i the ſun, is to labour and (4 ſweat in the eye of Phebus,” or, 
vitam agere ſub dio; for by lying in the ſun, how could they get the food 
they eat? ToLLET. The 

For ducdame, Sir Thomas Hanmer, very acutely a 
reads duc ad me, that is, bring bim to me. JoHnson. 

If duc ad me were right, Amiens would not have aſked its meaning, 
and been put off with «© a Greek invocatun.” It is evidently a word 
coined for the nance, We have here, as Butler ſays, « One for ſenſe, and 
ene for rhyme.” —Indeed we muſt have a double rbyme; or this ſtanza 


Ami. 


nd judiciouſly, 
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| 72 What's that ducdame ? 
Jag. Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a circle. 
Ill Il go fp if I can; if I cannot, I'll rail againſt all the 


rn of Egypt.“ 
2 And Vil go ſeek the duke; his banquet is prepar d. 
[ Exeunt ſewe rally. 
SCENE VI. 
The ſame. 


Enter ORLANDO and ADAM, 


Adam. Dear maſter, I can go no further: O, I die for 
food! Here lie I down, and meaſure out my grave. Fare- 1 


well, kind maſter. 
Orl. Why, how now, Adam! no greater heart in thee ? 
Live a little; comfort a little; cheer thyſelf a little: If this 
uncouth 
cc Ducdame, Ducdam:, Ducdame, 
% Here ſhall he ſee 
&« Groſs fools as he, 
« An' if he will come to Ani.” 
That is to Amiens. Jaques did not mean to ridicule himſelf. FARMER. 
Dc ad me has hitherto been received as an alluſion to the burthen of 
Amiens's ſong, 
Come bither, come bither, come hither, 
That Amiens, who is a courtier, ſhould not underſtand Latin, or be per- 
ſuaded it was Greek, is no great matter for wonder. An anonymous 
correſpondent propoſes to read—Huc ad me. 

In confirmation of the old reading, however, Dr, Farmer obſerves ts 
me, that, being at a houſe not far from Cambridge, when news was 
brought that the hen-rooſt was robbed, a facetious old ſquire who Was 
preſent, immediately ſung the following ſtanza, which has an odd coin- 


cidence with the ditty of Jaques: vw 
« Dame, what makes your ducks to die? 
cc duck, duck, duck. 
« Dame, what makes your chicks to cry? A 
60 chuck, chuck, chuck. 
I have placed Dr. Farmer's emendation in the text, Ducdam? is a triſl = 2 
3 


able. SrEEVENs. 
See Hor. Serm. L. II. fat. 3 iii: MaALonx. 
9. A proverbial expreſſion for high-born perſons, Jouxsox. 
The phraſe is ſcriptural, as well as proverbial. So, in Exodus, xii. 29: 


« And the Lord ſmote all the frft-born in Rgyft.“ S7S2vENs. | 
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Z rnconth foreſt yield any thing ſavage, I will either be food 
| for it, or bring it for food to thee, Thy conceit is nearer 
death than thy powers. For my ſake, be comfortable ; hold 
death awhile at the arm's end: I will here be with thee pre- 
ſently; and if I bring thee not ſomething to eat, I'II give 
thee leave to die: but if thou dieſt before I come, thou art 
a mocker of my labour, Well ſaid! thou look'ſt cheerly : 
and I'll be with thee quickly. Yet thou lieſt in the bleak 
air: Come, I will bear thee to ſome ſhelter ; and thou ſhalt 
not die for lack of a dinner, if there live any thing in this 
deſert, Cheerly, good Adam! | Exexzt, 


SCENE VIL 
The ſam 


A table ſet out, Enter Duke Seniar, Aulz Ns, Lords, and 
Others, 


Dake S. I think he be transform'd into a beaſt ; 
For I can no where find him like a man, | 
3 1 Lord, My lord, he is but even now gone hence; 
= Here was he merry, hearing ofa ſong. 
Duke S. If he, compact of jars, grow muſical, 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres ;— 
Go, ſcek him; tell him, I would ſpeak with him. 


Enter JAQUE8. 5 


1 Lord, He faves my labour by his own approach. 
Duke S. Why, how now, monſieur! what a lite is this, 
* Thatyour poor friends muſt woo your company? 
What ! you look merrily, | 
Jag. A fool, a fool! I met a fool i' the foreſt, 
A motley fool ;—a miſerable world ! i— 


3 
„ 
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Ay 
* i. e. made up of diſcords. STxzvENs. | 
3 Whar! becauſe he met a motley fool, was it therefore & miſerable 
= world? This is ſadly blundered ; we ſhould read: 
25 N iſcrable varlet. 
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As I dolive by food, I met a fool; 

Who laid him down and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good ſet terms,—and yet a motley fool. 
Good-morrow, fool, quoth I : No, fir, quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath ſent me fortune : 4 
And then he drew a dial from his poke; 

And looking on it with a lack-luſtre eye, 

Says, very wiſely, 1! is ten clock : 

Thus may cue ſee, quoth he, how the world wwags © 


*Tis but an hour ago, ſince it wwas nine; 


Aud after one hour more, 'twill be eleven; 


And fo, from hour to hour, aue ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, wwe rot, and rot, 

And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 

'The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs Savin to crow like chanticleer, 

That fools ſhould be ſo deep-contemplative z 

And I did laugh, ſans intermiſſion, 

An hour by his dial. -O noble fool! 

A worthy fool! Motley's the only wear. 
Duke $, What fool is this? 


Jar. 


His head is altogether running on this fool, both before and after theſe 
words, and here he calls him a miſerab/e warlet, nutwithſtanding he railed an 
lady Fortune in good terms, c. Nor is the change we may make, ſo great 
as appears at firſt fight. WAR BURTON. 

1 ſee no need of changing world to warlet, nor, if a change were neceſ- 
ſary, can I gueſs how it ſhould certainly be known that varlet is th true 
word. A miſerable world is a parenthetical exclamation, frequent among 
melancholy men, and natural to Jaques at the fight of a foo}, or at the 
hearing of reflections on the fragility of life. Jounsox. 


+ Fortuna fa vet fatuis, is, as Mr. Upton obſerves, the ſaying here al- 


; luded to; or, as in Publius Syrus: 


« Fortuna, nimium quem fovet, ſtultum facit.”” REER D. 

5 It would have been unncceſſary to repeat that a metley, or party colours 
ed coat was anciently the dreſs of a fool, had not the editor of Ben Jon- 
ſon's works been miſtaken in his comment on the 53d Epgrams: 

(| JT where, out of motley, s he 

«« Could ſave that line to dedicate to thee ?? 
Motley, ſays Mr. Whalley, is the man who cut of any odd mixture, or old 
ſcraps, could fave, &c. whereas it means only, Who but a Feol, i. e. on 
in a ſuit of motley, & e.. STEEVENS, 


Jewandring g lances or randem ſhots of a foo. Jonnsox, 
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Jag. O worthy fool! One that hath been a courtier ; 
And ſays, if ladies be but young, and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biſket 
After a voyage,—he hath ſtrange places cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms :—O, that I were a fool! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat, 


Duke S. Thou ſhalt have one, 
Jag. | It is my only ſuit ; © 
Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them, 
That I am wiſe. I muſt have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, | 
To blow on whom l pleaſe ; for ſo fools have: 
And they that are moſt galled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh: And why, fir, muſt they ſo ? 
The why is plain as way to pariſh church: 
He, that a fool doth very wiſely hit, 
Doth very fooliſhly, although he ſmart, 
Not to ſeem ſenſeleſs of the bob: 7 if not, 
The wiſe man's folly is anatomiz'd 
Even by the ſquandring glances of the fool,* 
Inveſt me in my motley ; give me leave 
To ſpeak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine, 


2 Dube & » 


6 Suit means petition, I believe, not dreſs, Jouxtox. 

The poet meant a quibble, So, Act V: Not out of your afparet, 
but out of your ſuit. STEEVENS. | | 

7 The old copies recd only—Seem ſerſeleſs, & c. Hot to were ſupplice 
by Mr. Theobald. See the following note. SrEEVU Ns. 

Beſides that the third verſe is defective one whole fo:r in meaſure, the 
tenour of what Jaques continues to fay, and the reatoning of the paſſage, 
ſhow it no leſs defective in the ſenſe. There is no doubt, but the two 
little monoſyllables, which 1 have ſupplied, were either by accident 
wanting in the manuſcript, or by inadvertence were left out. 

THEOBALD. 

5 Unleſs men have the prudence not to appear touched with the ſar- 
caſms of a jeſter, they ſubje ct themſelves to his power; and the wiſe 
man will have his folly azatcmiſed, that is, diſſected and (aid open, by the 
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Dake S. Fie on thee! I can tell what thou wouldſt do, 
Jay. What, for a counter,“ would J do, but good? 
Duke S. Moſt miſchievous foul fin, in chiding fin: 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſenſual as the brutiſh ſting * itſelf; 
And all the emboſſed ſores, and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 
Wouldſt thou diſgorge into the general world. 
Jag. Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 
Jill that the very very means do ebh ? 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I ſay, The city-woman bears 
The coſt of princes on unworthy ſhoulders ? 
Who can come 1n, and fay, that I mean her, 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch 1s her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of baſeſt function, 
That ſays, his bravery 3 is not on my coſt, 
1 that 1 mean him, ) but therein ſuits 
is folly to the mettle of my ſpeech ? 
There then; How, what then? Let me ſce wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him: if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong' d himſelf; if he be free, 
Why then, my taxing like a wild gooſe flies, 
Unclaim'd of any man, —But who comes here? 


Enter ORLANDO, with his ſword drawn, 


Orl. Forbear, and eat no more. | 
Jag. Why, I have eat none yet. 
- Ort. 


9 Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, that about the time when this play was 
written, the French counters (i. e. pieces of falſe money uſed as a means 
of reckoning) were brbught into uſe in England. STEEveNns. 

2 Though the 7 fling is capable of a ſenſe not inconvenient in this 
paſſage, yet as it is a harſh and unuſual mode of ſpeech, I ſhould read the 
brutiſh fly. Jon xsoN. ; 

5 I believe the old reading is the true one. So in Spenſet's Faery Queeny 
„I. 6. viil: 
6 A heard of bulls whom kindly rage doth ing.“ 


, STEEVENS, 
. bravery—] i. e. his fine clothes. STEEVENS. 
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Orl. Nor ſhalt not, till neceſſity be ſerv'd. 
Jag. Of what kind ſhould this cock come of ? 
Dake S. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs ; 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 
That in civility thou ſeem'tt ſo empty ? 
Orl. You touch'd my vein at ſirſt; the thorny point 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en 4 from me the ſhow 
Of ſmooth civility: yet am I inland bred, 
And know ſome nurture ; ® But forbear, I ſay ; 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anſwered, 
Jag. An you will not be anſwered with reaſon, 


J mult die. 


Duke S. What would you have? Your gentleneſs ſhall 
force, | 

More than your force move us to gentleneſs, 
Orl. I almoit die for food, and let me have it. 
Dake S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 
Orl, Speak you ſo gently ? Pardon me, I pray you: 

J thought, that all things had been ſavage here; 

And therefore put | on the countenance 

Of ſtern commandment : But whate'er you are, 

That in this deſert inacceſſible, 

Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 

Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time; 

If ever you have look d on better days; 

It ever been where bells have knoll'd to church; 

If ever ſat at any good-man's feaſt ; 

It ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear, 

And know what tis to pity, and be pitied ; | 

Let gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be: 

In the which hope, I bluſh, and hide my ſword, 
Duke S. True is it that we have ſeen better days 

And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church; _ 


Z 3 | And 


+ We might read torn with more elegance, but elegance alone will not 
juſtify alte ration. Jouns0N, | 
Inland here, and elſewhere in this play, is the oppoſite to end, or 
upland. Orlando means to ſay, that he had not been bred among clowns. 


8 Hol T WHITE. 
Nurture is education, breeding, manners. SrEEVERS. 
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And fat at good men's feaſts ; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that ſacred pity hath 9 : 
And therefore fit you down in gentleneſs, 
And take upon command what help we haue,“ 
'That to your wanting may be miniftred, 
Orl. Then, but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. IJ here is an old poor man, 
Who atter me hath many a weary ſte 
Limp'd in pure love; till he be firit ſuffic'd ,— 
Oppreſs'd with two weak evils, age and hunger, 
I will not touch a bit, 
Duke S. Go find him out, 
And we will nothing waſte till you return, 
Or. I thank ye; and be bleſs'd for your good comfort! 
; Exit, 
"Duke S. Thou ſeeſt, we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and univerſal theatre x 


Preſents more woeful pageants than the ſcene 
W herein we play in, | 

Jag. All the world's a ftage,* 
And All the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being ſeven ages. 9 At firſt, the infant, 
Mewling 
fen command, is at your own command, STEEVENS. 

This obſervation occurs in one of the fragments of Petronius z & Non 
dueo contentionis funem, dum conſtet inter nos, quod fere, gotus mundus 
exerceat hiſtricniam.”” STEEVENS. | 

This obſervation had been made in an Enzgi'h drama before the time 
of Shakſpeare, See Damen and Pytbias, 1582: 

Pythagoras ſaid, that cbs 2vorid wvas [ke a forage , 
« Whereon many play their parts.” MATLONE. 

9 Dr. Warburton obſ-rves, that this was 4 no wnuſual diviſion of a play 
before our author's time; but forbears to offer any one example in ſup- 
port of his aſſertion, I have carefully peruſ-d almoſt every dramatick 
piece antecedent to Shak (peare, or contemporzry with him; but fo tar 
from being divided into acts, they are almoſt all printed in an unbroken 
continuity of ſcenes, I ſhould add, that there is one play of fix acts to 
be met with, and another of twenty-one 3 but the ſecond of theſe is a 
tranſlation from the Spaniſh, and never couid have been deſigned 7 the 
; ; ages 
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Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms; 

And then, the whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 

And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 

4 Unwillingly 


ſtage. In God's Promifes, 1577, „ A Tragedie or Enterlude, (or ra- 
ther a Maſte ) by John Bale, ſeven acts may indeed be found, 


STEEVENSs 
Dr, Warburton boldly aſſerts that this was ( no unuſual diviſion of a 


Men and all th: ret Fools) is indeed in ſeven acts. This, however, is the 
only dramatic: piece that I have found ſo divided. But ſurely it is not 
neceſſar to ſuppoſe that our author alluded here to any ſuch preciſe divi- 
ſion of the drama. His compariſons ſeldom run on four feet. It was 
ſufficient for him that a play was diſtributed into ſeveral acts, and that 
human life, long before his time, had been divided into ſever periods. In 
the Treaſury of Aucient and Modern Times, 1613, Proclus, a Greek author, 
is ſaid ty have divided the life- time of man into SEVEN AGES over each 
of which one of the ſ-ven planets was ſuppoſed to rule.“ „ The Fest 
AGE is called Tnfarcy, containing the ſpace oi foure yeares, — The sf ND 
AGE continueth ten vears, untill he attaine to the yeares of fourteene: 
this age is called Cad. —The THIRD AGE conſiſteth of eight yearesy 
being named by our auncients Adoleſcencie or Tout bhod; and it taft-th 
trom fourteene, till two and twenty yeares be fully complrate.— Th 
FOURTH AGE paceth on, till a man have accomphthed two and to:te 
yeares, and is -tcarmed Young Manboad.— The Firru Ack, named 
Mature Manhood, hath (according to the faid authour) fifteene yeares 
of continuance, and therefore makes his progreſs ſo far as ſex and fiity 
yeares—Afterwards in adding twelve to fifry-fixe, you ſhall make up 
ſixty-eight yeares, which reach to the end of the s1X T AGE, and is called 
Old Age. The sEtAavenTH and laſt of theſe ſeven ages is limit-d from 
ſixty-eight yeares, ſo far as four- ſcore and eight, being called weak, de- 
clining, and Decrepite Aze.—lf any man chance to goe beyond this age, 
(which is more admired chan noted in many,) you ſhall evidently perceive 
that he will returne to his firſt condition of Infancy againe,” 

Hippocrates likewiſe divided the life of man into ſeven ages, but differs 
from Proclus in the number of years, allotted to each period. See 
Browne*s Vulgar Errors, folio, 1686, p. 173, MALONE. | 

I have ſeen, more than once, an old print entitied, The ſtage of Man's 
Life. divided into ſeven ages. As emblematical repreſentations of this 
fort were formerly ſtuck up, both for ornament and inſtruction, in the 
generality of houſ-s, it is more probable that Shakſpeare took his hint 
from thence, than from Hippocrates or Proclus. HN LE. | | 

On? of the cepreſentations to which Mr. Henley alludes, was formerly in 
my poſſeſſion; and conſidering the uſe it is of in explaining the paſſage 
before us, I could have better ſpared a better print.'” I well remember 
that it exhibited the ſchool-boy wit lis ſatchel hanging over his ſhoulders, 

STEEVERSs 


play before cur author's time.“ One of Chapman's plays. (Two Wife 
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Unwillingly to ſchool : And then, the lover ; | 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his miltreſs' eye-brow : Then, a ſoldter ; 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard,3 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick 3 in quarrel, | 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in, the cannon's mouth: And then, the juſtice: 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances,4 
And ſo he plays his part: The fixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon ; 5 
With ſpectacles on-noſe, and pouch on fide ; 
His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſtirunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound : Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing, 
Re- enter 


2 Beard: of different cut were appropriated in our author's time to dif- 
ferent characters and profe ſſions. The ſoldier had one faſhion, the judge 
another, the biſhop different from both, &c. MALON x. 
3 Left it ſhou'd be ſuppoſed that theſe epithets are ſynonymous, it is 
neceſſary to be obſerved that one of the ancient ſenſes of ſudden, is ent. 
STEEVENS, 
4 It is remarkable that Shakſpeare uſes modern in the double ſenſe that 
the Greeks uſed za;'©-, both for recens and abſurduss, WARBURTON» 
I am in doubt whether madern is in this place uſed for abſurd : the t 
meaning ſeems to be, that the juſtice is full of cd ſayings and late ex- I; 
amples. JOHNSON» |» 
Modern means trite, common. So, in X. Jebn: 8 


8 


& And ſcorns a modern invocation.“ SrREVRNS. 


There is a greater beauty than appears at firſt fight in this image, He 
is here comparing human life to a tage play of ſeven acts, (which is no un- « 
uſual diviſion before our author's time.) The fixth he calls the lean and 

it per d pantalcon, alluding to that general character in the Italian comedy, 
Called 1/ Pantalune; who is a thin emaciated old man 2 ; and well 
deſigned, in that epithet, becauſe Paxia/ine is the only character that 
acts in ſlippers. WARBURTON, 


tamorphoſes ? XIII. 125: 
. cc 
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Re. enter ORLANDO, with ADbAM. 


Dake $, Welcome: Set down your venerable burden,“ 
And let him feed, 


Orl. I thank you moſt for him. 

Adam, So had you need ; | 
I ſcarce can ſpeak to thank you for myſelf. 

Duke $, Welcome, fall to: I will not trouble you 
As yet, to queſtion you about your fortunes :— 
Give us ſome muſick; and, good couſin, ling. 


AmMiENS ſings. 


SONG, þ 
1. 


Bliaw, blow, than winter wind, 
T hou art not ſo unkind 
As man's ingratitude ; 7 
Thy taoth is not ſo keen, 
Becanſe thou art not ſcen, 
Although thy breath be rude, 
High, ha ! ing, heigh, ho! unto the green hally ky 
Moſt friendſbip is feigning, maſt Irving mere folly : 
. Then, hcigh, ho, the holly l 
: This life is meſt jolly. 
2 5 Freeze 
6 Is it not likely that Shakſpeare had in his mind this line of the Me- 


* 


| Patremgue 
« Fert bumeris, venerabile onus, Cythereius beros.” TJonNns0Ns 

That is, thy action is not ſo contrary to thy kind, or to human nature, 
as the ingratitude of man. MALON E. 

This ſong is deſigned to ſeit the Duke's exiled condition, who had been 
ruined by ungrateful flatterers. Now the winter wind, the ſong ſays, is to 
be preferred to man's ingratitude. But why ? Becauſe it is nct ſcen. But 
this was not only an aggravation of the injury, as it was done in ſecret, 
not /een, but was the very circumſtance that made the keenne is of the 
ingratitude of his faithleſs courtiers. Without doubt, Shakſpeare wrote 
the line thus: 

; Becauſe thou art not ſheen, 
1, e. ſmiling, ſhining, like an ungrateful court-ſervant, who flatters while 
he wounds, which was a very good reaſon for giving the winter wind the 
preference, | 
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II. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter y, 
That deft not bite fo nigh 

As benefits forgot © 
T hough thou the waters wwarp,? 


Thy ſting is not ſo ſharp 
As friend remember d not,* 
Heigb, ho! ſing, heigh, ha! &c, 
| Duke S. 


The Oxford editor, who had this emendation communicated to him, takes 
occaſion from hence to alter the whole line thus: 
T bou care not that teen. 
But, in his rage of correction, he forgot to leave the reaſon, which is now 
wanting, Why the winter zuind was to be preferred to man's ingratitudes 
WARBURTONs 

I am afraid that no reader is ſatisfied with Dr. Warburton's emende- 
tion, however vigorouſly enforced ; and it is indeed enforced with more 
art than truth. Sbren, i. e. ſmiling, ſhining. That ſheen ſignifies ſhining, 
is eaſily proved, but when or where did it fignify fmiling ? yet /milmg 
gives the ſenſe neceſſary in this place. Sir T. Hanmer's change is lets 
uncouth, but too remote from the preſent text. For my part, I queſtion 
whether the original line is not loft, and this ſubſtituted merely to fill up 
the meaſure and the rhyme. Yet even out of this line, by ftrong agitation 
may ſenſe be elicited, and ſenſe not unſuitable to the occaſion. Thou 
winter wind, ſays Amiens, thy rudeneſs gives the leſs pain, as thou art not 
feen, as thou art an enemy that doſt not brave us with thy preſence, aud 
boſe unkindneſs is therefore not aggravated by inſult. Joux oN. 


Though the old text may be tortured into a meaning, perhaps it would 
be as well to read : 


Becarſe the heart”s not ſeen. 
3 barts, according to the ancient mode of writing, was eaſily corrupted. 
| FARMER. 

9 The ſurface of «vaters, ſo long as they remain unfrozen, is apparently 
a perfect plane; whereas, when they are, this ſurface deviates from its 
exact flataefſs, or 2warps. This is remarkable n ſmall ponds, the ſurface 
of which when frozen, ſorms a regular concave z the ice on the ſides - 
Tifing higher than that in the middle. KENXRICK. 

To-wwerp was probably in Shokfſpeare's time, a cclloquial word, which 
conveyed no diſtant allufion to any thing elſe, phy ſical or mechanical. 
To warp is to turn, and to turn is to charges when milk is changed by 
curdlir-g, we now fay it is rel: when water is changed or turned by 
froſt, Shakſpeare ſays, it is curd/:d, To be warp'd is only to be changed 
from its natural Rate, Joux$9N. 


Dr, 


2 | 
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Duke S. If that you were the good fir Rowland's ſon, 
As you have whiſper'd faithfully, you were; 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witneſs 
Moſt truly limn'd, and living in your face, = 
Be truly welcome hither : J am the duke, 
That lov'd your father: The reſidue of your fortune, 
Go to my cave and tell me. Good old man, 
Thou art right welcome as thy maſter 1s :;— 
Support him by the arm.—Give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes underftand, Exeunt. 
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Dr. Johnſon is certainly right. So, in Cyntbia's Revelt, of Ben ſon- 
ſon. 1 know not, he's grown out of his garb a late, he's evarp'd.— 
And ſo, methinks too, he is much converted.” Thus the mole is called 
the mould-<varp, becauſe it changes the appearance of the ſurſace of 
the earth. 

Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes wwarp'd to mean the ſame as curd/ed, and adds that 
a ſimilar idea occurs in Timon: | 

66 the icicle 
4 That curdled by the froſt, & c. SrEREVIENS. 
Among a colleRt'on of Saxon adages in Hickes's Theſaurus, Vol. I. p. 


221, the ſucceeding appears: pin zen ꝓceal zeþeonpan peden, 
winter ſhall cuaſp water, So that Shakſpeare's expreſſion was anciently 
proverbial. It hould be remarked, that among the numerous examples 
in Manning's excellent edition of Lye's Dictionary, there is no inſtance of 
peonpan or Zepeonpan, implying to freeze, bend, turn, or curdle, 
though it is a verb of very extenſive ſignification. 

Probably this word fill retains a ſimilar ſenſe in the Northern pact of. 
the Iſland, for in a Sc-ttiſh parody on Dr. Percy's elegant battad, begin- 
ning, „ Nancy, wilt thou go with me, L.find the verſe «« Nor ſhrink. 
before the wintry <vind, is altered to Nor ſhrink beſore the warping 
wind,” HouT WIr. 

The meaning is this: Though the very waters, by thy agency, are 
forced, againſt the law of their nature, to bend from their ſtated level, yet 
thy ſing occaſions leſs anguiſh to man, than the ingratirude of thoſe he 
befriended. HEN EE. | | 

Wood is ſaid towwarp when its ſurface, from being level, becomes bent. 
and uneven; from wwarpan, Sax. to caſt. So, in this play, AR III. ſc.. 
Miz 6 then one of you will prove a ſhrunk pannel, and, like green: + 
timber, arp, warp.” I doubt whether the poet here alludes to any 
ape ration of froſt. The meaning may be only, Thou bitter wintry ſky,. 
though thou curleſt the waters, thy ſting, &c. Thou in the line before us 
refers only to bitter y. The influence of the winter's ſky or ſeaſon 
may, with fofficient propriety, be ſaid to warp the ſurface of the ocean, 
by agitation of its waves alone. MALONE. 
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Un 
A Room. in the Palace, 
Enter Duke FREDERICK, OLIVER, Lords, and Atlendants, 


Duke F. Not ſee him ſince? Sir, fir, that cannot be: 
But were J not the better part made mercy, 
I ſhould not ſeek an abſent argument 3 
Of my revenge, thou preſent : But look to it ; 
Find out thy brother, whereſoe'er he is 
Seek him with candle; + bring him dead or living, 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To ſeek a living in our territory. 
Thy lands, and all things that thou doſt call thine, 
Worth ſeizure, do we ſeize into our hands; 
Till thou canft quit thee by thy brother's mouth, 
Of what we think againſt thee. 
Oli. O, that your highneſs knew my heart in this! 
I never lov'd my brother in my life. 
Duke F. More villain thou.—-Well, puſh him out of 
doors; 
And let my officers of ſuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houſe and lands: 5 
Do this expediently,® and turn him going. Exeunt. 


SCENE 


3 An argument is uſed for the contents of a book, thence Shak ſpeare 


eonfidered it as meaning the ſabject, and then uſed it for ſwbjeF, in yet 


another ſenſe. Jon nson. 


+ Alluding, probably, to St. Luke's Goſpel, ch. xv. v. 8: If ſhe loſe 
one piece, doth ſhe not light a candle, and ſeek diligently till ſhe find it ? 
STEEVENSs 
5 „ To make an extent of lands,“ is a legal phraſe, from the words of 
a writ, (extendi facias) whereby the ſheriff is directed to cauſe certain 
lands to be appraiſed to their full extended value, before he delivers them 
to the perſon entitled under a recognizance, &c. in order that it may be 
certainly known how ſoon the debt will be paid. MATLONE. 
6 — —expediently, | That is, expeditiouſly. , N a 
Expedient, throughout our author's plays, fignifies—expeditious, 
$0, in Xing Jobn: | 
« His marches are expedient to this town.” STEEYENS» 
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SCENE II. 
The Ford, 
Enter ORLANDO, with a Paper, 


Orl. Hang there, my verſe, in witneſs of my love: 
And, thou, thrice-crowned queen of night,” ſurvey 
With thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, 
Thy huntreſs' name, that my full life doth ſway, 
O Rofalind ! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll character; 
That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 
Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where, 
Run, run, Orlando; carve, on every tree, 
The fair, the chaſte, and unexpreſſiveò ſhe, [ Exit, 


Enter CoRIN and 'TOUCHSTONE, 


Cor. And how like you this ſhepherd's life, maſter 


Touchſtone ? 


Touch, Truly, ſhepherd, in reſpect of itſelf, it is a good 
life; but in reſpect that it is a ſhepherd's life, it is naught, 
In reſpe& that it 1s ſolitary, I like it very well; but in re. 
ſpe& that it is private, it is a very vile lite. Now in reſpect 
it is in the fields, it pleaſeth me well; but in reſpect it is not 
in the court, it is tedious. As it is a ſpare life, look you, 
it fits my humour well ; but as there is no more plenty in it, 
it goes much againſt my ſtoinach, Haſt any philoſophy in 
thee, ſhepherd ? 

Cor. No more, but that I know, the more one ſickens, 
the worſe at eaſe he is; and that he that wants money, 
means, and content, is without three good friends :—That 

the 


7 Alluding to the triple character of Proſerpine, Cynthia, and Diana, 
given by ſome mythologiſts to the ſame goddefs, and compriſed in theſe 
memorial lines: 

Terret, luſtrat, agit, Proferpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, ſuperna, feras, ſceptro, fulgore, ſagittiss Jon xsox. 


e e , ] For ixexęraſible. Jox x tox. 
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the property of rain is to wet, and fire to burn: That good 
paſture makes fat ſheep ; and that a great cauſe of the night, 
is lack of the ſun :; "That he, that hath learned no wit by 
nature nor art, may complain of good breeding, or comes of 
a very dull kindred.? 

Touch, Such a one is a natural philoſopher,* 
Waſt ever in court, ſhepherd ? 

Cor, No, truly. | 

Touch, 'Then thou art damn'd. 

Cor. Nay, I hope. 

Touch. Truly, thou art damn'd; like an 1ll-roaſted egg,? 
all on one ſide, 


Cor, 


9 Lam in doubt whether the cuſtom of the language in Shakſpeare*s 
time did not authorife this mode of ſpeech, and make complain of good 
breeding the ſame with complarn of the want of goed breeding. In the laſt 
tine of The Merchant of Venice we find that to fear the keeping is to fear the 
not keeping. JoN SO. 

I think, he means rather—may complain of a good education, for being ſo 
inefficient, of ſo little uſe to hig. MALONE. 

= The ſhepherd had ſaid all the philoſophy he knew was the property 
of things, that rain eve: ted, fire burnt, &c. And the Clown's reply, in a 


fatire on phyficks or natural philoſophy, though introduced with a quibble, 


is extremely juſt, For the natural philoſ-pher is indeed as ignorant 


(notwithſtanding all his parade of knowledge) of the efficient cauſe of 


things, as the ruſtic, It appears, from a thouſand inſtances, that our 
poet was well acquainted with the phy ficks of his time; and his great pene- 
tration enabled him to ſee this remedileſs defect of it, WarBuRToON. 

Shak ſpeare is reſponſible for the guibble only, let the commentator 
anſwer for the refinemert. STFEVENS. 

The Clown calls Corin a natural pbileſ ther, becauſe he reaſons from his 
obſervations on nature, M. MASON. 

A natural being a common term {or a fool, Touchſtone, perhaps, means 
to quibble on the word. He may however only mean, that Corin is a 
ſeif-taught philoſopher z the diſciple of nature. Marone. 


half educated. STEEVENS. 
believe there was nothing intended in the correſponding part of the 
&mile, to anſwer to the words, % all on one fide.” Shakſpeare's fimiles 
(as has been already obſerved) hardly ever run on four feet, Touchiione, 
L apprehend, only means to ſay, that Corin is completely damned; as ir- 
xetile vat! 
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Cor. For not being at court? Your reaſon, 

Touch, Why, if thou never waſt at court, thou never ſaw'ſt 
good manners; if thou never ſaw'ſt good manners, then thy 
manners muſt be wicked; and wickedneſs is ſin, and ſin is 
damnation : Thou art in a parlous ſtate, ſhepherd. 

Cor. Not a whit, Touchſtone : thoſe, that are good man- 
ners at the court, are as ridiculous in the country, as the be- 
haviour of the country is moſt mockable at the court. Vou 
told me, you ſalute not at the court, but you kiſs your hands; 
that courteſy would be uncleanly, if courtiers were ſhep- 
herds, 

Touch. Inſtance, briefly ; come, inſtance. 

Cor. Why, we are ſtill handling our ewes ; and their fells, 
you know, are greaſy, 


Touch, Why, do not your courtier's hands ſweat ? and is 


not the greaſe of a mutton as wholeſome as the ſweat of a 
man? Shallow, ſhallow : A better inſtance, I ſzy ; come. 

Cor. Beſides, our hands are hard. 

Touch, Your lips will feel them the ſooner. Shallow, 

ain: A more ſounder inſtance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarr'd over with the ſurgery of 
our ſheep : And would you have us kiſs tar? Ihe courtier's 
hands are perſumed with civet. : 

Touch, Moſt ſhallow man! Thou worms-meat, in reſpect 
of a good piece of fleſh ; Indeed!—-Learn of the wiſe, and 
perpend : Civet is of a baſer birth than tar; the very un- 
cleanly flux of a cat. Mend the inſtance, ſhepherd. 

Cor, You have tco eourtly a wit for me; I'll reſt. 

Tauch. Wilt thou reit damn'd ? God help thee, ſhallow 
man! God make inciſion in thee! 4 thou art raw. j 

or, 


retrievably deſtroyed as an egg that is utterly ſpoiled in the roaſting, by 
being done alt on one fide only. So, in a ſubſequent ſcane, „and both 
in a tune, like two gypſies on a horſ2.” Here the poet certainly meant 
that the ſpeaker and his companion ſhould fing in uniton, and thus rende 
each other as perfectly as two gypſies on a horſe not that two gypſies on 
a horſe ſing both in a tune, Ma LON E. 
4 To make inciſion was a proverbial expreſſion then in vogue for, to make 
do underſtand. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Humorous Litutenant ; 
40 O excellent king, 
« 'Thus he begins, thou liſe and light of creatures, 
„ Angel-ey'd king, vouchſafe at length thy favour ; 
6 And fo proceeds to inciſion,” ——- 
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Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer ; I earn that I eat, get that 
] wear; owe no man hate, envy no man's happineſs ; glad of 
other men's good, content with my harm : and the greateſt 
of my pride is, to ſee my ewes graze, and my lambs ſuck. 

Touch, That is another ſimple fin in you; to bring the 
ewes and the rams together, and to offer to get your living 
by the copulation of cattle: to be bawd to a bell-wether ; © 
and to betray a ſhe-lamb of a twelvemonth, to a crooked 
pated, old, cuckoldly ram, out of all reaſonable match. If 
thou be'ſt not damn'd for this, the devil himſelf will have no 
ſhepherds ; I cannot ſee elſe how thou ſhould'ſt *ſcape. 

Cor. Here comes young maſter Ganymede, my new miſ- 

treſs's brother, | 


Enter ROSALIND, reading a paper. 


Roſ. From the eaſt to weſtern Ind, 
No jewel is like Roſalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Threugh all the æuarld bears Roſalind. 
All the pictures, faireſt lin'd," 
Are but black to Rofalind, 
Let no face be kept in mind, 
But the fair of Refalind, 
Torch, 


i. e. to make him underſtand what he would be at. WAR BURTON. 

Till I read Dr. Warburton's note, I thought the alluſion had been to 
that common expreſſion, of cutting ſuch a one fer the ſimples; and I muſt 
own, after conſulting the paſſage in the Humerous Lieutenant, | have no 
reaſon to alter my ſuppoſition, The editors of Beaumont and Fletcher 
declare the phraſe to be unintelligible in that as well as in another play 
where it is introduced. 

I find the ſame expreſſion in Monſieur Thomas: 

«« We'll bear the burthen: proceed to inciſion, fidler.“ STEEVERNS. 

I believe that Steevens has explained this paſlage juſtly, and am certain 
that Warburton has entirely miſtaken the meaning of that which he has 
quoted from The Humourous Lieutenant, which plainly alludes to the prac - 
tice of the young gallants of the time, who uſed to cut themſelves in ſuch 
a manner as to make their blood flow, in order to ſhow their paſſion for 
their miſtreſſes, by drinking their healths, or writing verſes to them in 
blood. M. Masows 

5 j. e. thou art ignorant; unexperienced. MALON E. 

© Wether and ram had anciently the ſame meaning. Jonxsox. 

7 i. e. moſt fairly delincated. Modern editors read d, but without 
authority, from the ancient copies. STEEVENS.» | 
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Touch, I'll rhime you ſo, eight years together; dinners, 
and ſuppers, and ſleeping hours excepted ; it is the right 
butter-woman's rate to market. 

Ro/. Out, fool ! 

Touch, For a taſte: 


Va hart ds lack a hind, 

Let him ſeek out Roſalind, N 
IF the cat will after kind ; 

Co, be fare, will Roſalind. 
Winter-garments muſt be lin'd, 

Sy muſt ſlender Roſalind, 

They that reap, muſt ſheaf and bind 
T hen to cart with Roſalind. 
Saveeteft nut hath ſowreſt rind, 
Such a nut is Roſalind, 

He that ſaveet:ft roſe will find, 
Muſt find love's prick, and Roſalind. 


This is the very falſe gallop of verſes ;9 Why do you infect 
yourſelf with them? 
Rof. Peace, you dull fool; I found them on a tree. 
Touch, Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 
Ro/. I'll graft it with you, and then I ſhall graft it with a 
medlar; 
v So, Sir T. Hanmer. In the former editions —rank to market, 
| OHN SON. 
Dr. Grey, as plaufibly, propoſes to read rant. Gyll brawled like a 
buiter-where, is a line in an ancient medley. The ſenſe defigned, how- 
ever, might have been“ it is ſuch wretched rhime as the butter-woman 
ſings as ſhe is riding to market.“ 


Ruti-r>;me, however, in Scotch, ſignifies ſome verſe repeated by rote. See 


Ruddiman's Gloſſary to G. Douglas's Virgil. STEEVENS. 

The Clown js here ſpeaking in reference to the ambling pace of the 
metre, which, after giving a ſpecimen of, to prove his aflertion, he 
arms to be „ the very falſe gallop of verſes,” HENLEY» 

I am now perſuaded that Sir Y. Hanmer's emendation is right. The 
lebbling metre of theſe verſes, (ſays Touchſtone,) is like the ambling, 
fbi fing pace of a butter-woman's berſe, going to market, Marone. 

So, in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, to. 159 3: 1 would trot 
a f.u/ſe gallop through the reſt of his ragged verſes, but that if I ould re- 
tort the rime doggrell aright, I muſt make my verſes (as he doth his) 
run bobbling, like a brewer's cart upon the ſtones, and obſerve no meaſure 
in their fect,” MALORN R. 
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medlar : then it will be the carlieft fruit9 in the country ; 
for you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that's the right 


virtue of the medlar. 


Tonch, You have ſaid ; but whether wiſely or no, let the 
foreſt judge. 


Enter CELIA, reading a paper. 


Rof. Peace! 
Here comes my ſiſter, reading; ſtand aſide. 


Cel. Why ſhould Ibis deſert filent be 2 3 
For it is unpeopled? No; 
Tongues I'll hang on every tree, 
T hat ſhall civil ſayings ſhow, 
Some, hyav brief ihe life of mau 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ; 
T hat the Rtretching of a ſpan 
Buckies in his ſum of ages 
Some, of wViolated bott 
'Tewixt the ſauls of friend and Friend 2 
Bri! mh the faireſt bong hr, 
Or at every ſentence” end, 
Will I Rofalinda write ; 
Teaching all that read, to know 


Pe 


9 Shakſpeare ſeems to have had little know!edge in gardening. The 
melar is one of the late? fruits, being uneatable till the end of November, 
STEEVENS» 

2 This is commonly printed: 

Hy ſbould this a deſert be? a 
but although the metre may be aſſiſted by this correction, the ſenſe ſtill 
is defective; for how will the hanging of tongues o ev tree, make 
it leſs a deſert? I am perſuaded we ought tv read: 

Why ſhould this deſert filent be? TYAWUITr. ; 

The notice which this emendation du ſerves, I have paid to it, by inſert- 
ing it in the text. STEEveNs. 

3 Civil '$ hece uſed in the ſame ſenſe as when we fay civil wiſdom ar 
avi life, in oppoſition to a ſolitary ſtate, or to the ſtate of nature. This 
def- rt ſha!l not appear unperpled, for every tree ſhall teach the maxims or 
incidents of ſocial life. JlonN So. 

Civil, I believe, is not deſignedly oppoſ:d to felitary. It means only 
grave, or ſolemn, STEE\ ENS. . 
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T he quinteſſerce of every ſprite 


Henwen would in little ſhow. 
T herefure heaven nature charg'd 

That one bady ſhould be fit: 
With all graces aide enlarg'd © 

Nature preſently diſtill d 
Flaleu s cheek, but not her heart; 

Clopatra's majeſty ; 
Atalania's better part ; ® 

Sad i Lucretia's modeſty, 


T bus 


4 The alluſion is to a miniature- portrait. The current phraſe in our 
author's time Mas“ painted in little.“ Mal oN x. 
From the picture of Apelles, or the accompliſhment of Pandora: 
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Nut thou 
«© So perfect, and fo peerleſs, art created 
“% Of every creature's beſt.“ Tempeſs, 
Perhaps from this paſſage Swift had his hint of Biddy Floyd. Jon nsoNs 
© I know not well what could be the be ter part of Atalanta here 
5 aſcribed to Reſaiind Of the Atalanta moſt celebrated, and who therefore 
J muſt be intended here where the has no epithet of diſcrimination, the 
better part ſeems to have been her heels, and the worſe part was fo bad 
that Roſalind would not thank her lover tor the compariſon. There is a 
more obſcure Atalanta, a huntreſs and a heroine, but of her nothing bad 
is recorded, and therefore 1 know not which was her better part. bak- | 
ſpcare was no d-ſpicable mythologiſt, yet he feens here to have miſtaken 
ſome other character for that of Atalanta, JouNsoN, 
Perhaps the poet means her beauty and graceful elegance of ſhape, 
which he would prefer to her ſwiftne ſe. 
Put cannot Atalanta's better part mean her vircue or virgin chaſtity, with 
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which nature had graced Roſalind, tog-ther with Helen's beauty without | 4 
1 her heart or lewdneſs, with Cl-oparra's dignity of behaviour, and witn 2. il 
* Lucretia's modeſty, that ſcorned to ſurvive the loſs of honour ? Pliny's f 1 
15 Natural H. ry, B. XXXV. c. iii. mentions the portraits of Atalanta 1 jt 
$4 and Helen; utraque excellentiſſima forma, ſed altera ut wirgo ; that is, „both 4 ot 

f of them for beauty, incomparable, and yet a man may d ſcerne the one 4 vi 
[ AtalantaJof them to be a maiden, for her modeſt and chte countenance,”? 1 

as Dr. P. Holland tranſlated the paſſage; of which probably our poet hd 4 

taken notice, for ſurely he had judgement in painting. 'ToLLET. 4 


I ſappoſe Atalanta's better part is her 207, 1. & the f of hex - 
mind. FARMER... 


7 Jade] I; gave, fober, not lights Jonnson, 
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Thus R ofalind of many parts 


By heawenty ſynod avas devis'd; 
Of many faces, eres, and hrarte, 
To have the teuches 3 deareſt prix d. 
Heat en would that ſhe theſe gifts ſhould have, 
And I lo live aud die ber ſlave. 


Ne. O moſt gentle Jupiter! —what tedious homily of love 
have you wearied your pariſhioners withal, and never cry'd, 
Hawe paticnce, good pecple / 

Cel, How now! back friends ?=Shepherd, go off a little: 
— o with him, firralt. 

Touch, Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honouralle re. 
treat; though not with bag and baggage, yet with ſorip 
and ſcrippage. { Exerrnt CORIN and ToUCHSTONE, 

Cel. Didit thou hear theſe verſes ? 

Ref. O, yes, I heard them all, and more too; for ſome of 
them had in them more icet than the verſes would bear. 

C. J. That's no matter; the feet might bear the verſes, 

/. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear them- 
ſelves without the verſe, and therefore ſtood lamely in the 
verſe, | 

Cel. But didſt thou hear, without wondering how thy 
name ſhould be hang'd and carved upon theſe trees? 

Reſ. 1 was ſeven of the nine days out of the wonder, 
before you came; for look here what I found on a palm-tree :; 9 
I was never ſo be-rhimed fince Pythagoras' time, that I was 
an Iriſh rat,* which I can hardly remember. 

Cel. Trow you, who hath done this? 

Roſ. Is it a man? 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck: 
Change you colour ? 

2 


— 


s The features; les treit. Jon x so. 

9 A palm: tree, in the foreſt of Arden is as much out of its place, as the 
lioneſs in a ſubſequent ſcene, STEEvens. 

* Roſalind is a very learned lady. She alludes to the Pythagorean 
doQtrine, which teaches that ſouls tranſmigrate from one animal to an- 
other, and relates that in his time ſhe was an 1riſþ rat, and by ſome me- 
trical charm was rhymed to death. The power of killing rats with rhymes 
Donne mentions in his Satires, and Temple in his Treatiſes, Jon ns. 


V. 
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Noſ. T pr'ythee, who ? 

Cel. O lord, lord! it is a hard matter for friends to meet ; # 
but mountains may be removed with earthquakes, and ſo en- 
counter.“ 

Ro/. Nay, but who is it ? 

Cel. Is it poſſible? 


Ro/. Nay, I pray thee now, with moſt petitionary vehe- 


mence, tell me who it is. 

Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and moſt wonderful won- 
derful, and yet again wonderful, and after that out of all 
whooping ! 5 

Na. Good my complexion! “ doſt thou think, though I 
am capariſon'd like a man, I have a doublet and hoſe in m 
diſpoſition ? One inch of delay more is a South-ſea-off diſco- 
very.7 I pr'ythee, tell me, who is it? quickly, and ſpeak 

apace: 

3 Alluding ironically to the proverb: 

« Friends may meet, but mountains never greet.“ 
See Ray's Collection. STEEVENS, 

4 ce Montes duo inter ſe concurretunt,”” &. fays Pliny, H,. Nat. 
Lib. II. c. Jxxxiii. or in Holland's tranſlation : * Two þi/7s (removed by 
an earthquake) encountered together, charging as it were, and with vio- 
lence aſſaulting one another, and tretyring again with a moſt mighty 
noiſe.” ToLLETs | 

5 1. e. out of all meaſure, or reckoning. STEEVENS. 


This appears to have been a phraſe of the ſame import as another form- 


erly in uſe, „ out of all %. The latter ſeems to allude to the cuſtom 
of giving notice by a crier of things to be fold, MATON E. 

An cutcry is ſtill a provincial term for an aufiom, STEEVENS. 

© This is a made of expreſſion, Mr. Theobald ſays, cobich he cannut recon- 
ile to common ſenſe, Like enough: and ſo too the Oxford editor. But 
the meaning is — Hold good my complexion, i. e. let me not bluſh, 

WARBURTON, 

Good my complexion I] My native character, my female inquiſitive 
diſpoſition, can'it thou endure this For thus charaQerizing the moſt 
beautiful part of the creation, let our author anſwer. MALON E. 

Good my complexion! is a little unmeaning exclamatory addreſs to her 
beauty; in the nature of a ſmall oath. RITSOoN. 

The old copy reads—is 4 South-ſea of diſcoveries STEEVENS, 

This is ſtark nonſenſe ; we muſt read diſcovery, i, e. from diſco- 
very. If you delay me one inch of time longer, I ſhall think this 
ſecret as ar from diſcovery as the Sourb-ſea is. WarBURTON, 

This ſentence is rightly noted by the commentator as nonſenſe, but not 
ſo happily retored to ſenſes, I read thus: | 

One inch of delay more is a South-ſea, Diſcover, Ir ytbee; tell me wha 
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apace: I would thou couldſt ſtammer, that thou might'| 
pour this concealed man out of thy mouth, as wine comes 
out of a narrow-mouth'd bottle; either too much at once, or 
none at all, I pr'ythee take the cork out of thy mouth, that 
I may drink thy tidings. 

Cel. So you may put a man in your belly, 

Ro/. Is he of God's making? What manner of man? Is 
his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard ? 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard, 

Ro. Why, God will ſend more, if the man will be thank- 
ful: let me ſtay the growth of his beard, if thou delay me not 
the knowledge of his chin, 

Cel. It is young Orlando; that tripp'd up the wreſtler's 
heels, and your heart, both in an inſtant, 

Reſ. Nay, but the devil take mocking ; ſpeak ſad brow, 
and true maid,s 
Cel. T'faith, coz, tis he, 

Ro Orlando? | 
Cel. Orlando, 2 
 Rof. Alas the day! what ſhall I do with my doublet and 
hoſe — What did he, when thou ſaw'ſt him? What ſaid he? 
How look'd he? Wherein went he? 9 What makes he here? 
Did 
3s it quickly !--When the tranſcriber had once made diſcovery from diſcower 
J, he eaſily put an article after South-ſea, But it may be read with fill 
leſs change, and with equal probability==Zwery inch of delay more is a 
South-ſca diſcovery : Every delay however ſhort, is to me tedious ard 
irkſome as the longeſt voyage, as a voyage of diſcovery on the Sourh-/ca. 
How much voyages to the South-ſea on which the Engliſh had then 11 
ventured, engaged the converſation cf that time, may be eaſily imagin:d, 
| OHNSON« 
Of for ef, is frequent in the elder writers. A Soutb-ſca f e is 2 
iſcovery a Soutb-ſea off as far as the South-ſea. FARMER. 

- Warvurton's ſophiſtication ought to have been reprobated, and the old, 
which e the only reading that can preſerve the ſenſe of Roſalind, reſtored, 
A South ſea of diſcovery, is not a diſcovery, as FAR OFF, but as cou- 
PREHEMNSIVE as the South- ſea; which, being the largeſt in the world, 
affords the wideſt ſcope for exerciſing curioſity, HENLEY. 

On a further conſideration of this paſlage I am ſtrongly inclined t9 
think, with Dr. Johnſon, that we ſhould read-—a Scuth-fea d. co. 
« Delay, however ſhort, is to me tedious tnd irkſome as the longe!: 
voyaze, as a voyage of diſcovery on tne South-Sza,” MALONE. 

5 j. C. ſpeak with a grave countenance, and as truly as thou art a vi;- 
gin; ſpeak ſeriouſiy and honeſtly. R1T320N, 

In what manner was he clothed? How did he go dreſſed? Heat: 
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Did he aſk for me? Where remains he? How parted he with 
thee? and when ſhalt thou ſee him again? Anſwer me in 
one word, 

Cel. You muſt borrow me Garagantua's mouth * firſt ; 
"ris a word too great for any mouth of this age's ſize : To 
ſay, ay, and no, to theſe particulars, is more than to anſwer 
in a catechiſm. 

Rof. But doth he know that I am in this foreſt, and in 
man's apparel ? Looks he as freſhly as he did the day he 
wreſtled ? | 

Cel. It is as eaſy to count atomies,? as to reſolve the pro- 
poſitions of a lover : —but take a taſte of my finding him, and 
reliſh it with a good obſervance, I found him under a tree, 
like a dropp'd acorn. 

Ro/. It may well be call'd Jove's tree, when it drops forth 
ſuch fruit. 

Cel. Give me audience, good madam, 

Rof. Proceed. | 

Cel. There lay he, ſtretch'd along, like a wounded knight, 

Ro/. Though it be pity to ſee ſuch a fight, it well becomes 
the ground, 

Cel. Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr'ythee; it curvets 
very unſeaſonably. He was furniſh'd like a hunter. 

R/. O ominous ! he comes to Kill my heart. + 

Cel. I would iing my ſong without a burden : thou bring'ſt 
me out of tune. 


Ref. Do you not know I am a woman? when I think, I 
maſt ſpeak, Sweet, ſay on. 


Eiter ORLAN DO aud JAQUES. 


Cel. You bring me out: Soft! comes he not here ? 
RY. 


2 Roſalind requires nine queſtions to be anſwered in ene <verd, Celia 
t-lis her that a word of ſuch magnitude is too big for any mouth but that 
ef Garagantua the giant of Rabelais. JohN SON. 

Garagantua ſwallowed five pilgrims, their Raves and all, in a ſallad. 

STEEVENS. 

3 Atomies are thoſ- minute particles diſcernible in a ſtream of ſurſhia? 

that breaks into a darkened room. HEMLEY. 


+ A quibble between beart and bart. S1 EEVIXNS. 2 
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ved AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Re/. "Tis he; Slink by, and note him. 
[OELIA and ROSALIND reti. 
Jag. I thank you r your company; but, good faith, I 
had as lief have been myſelf alone, 
Orl. And ſo had I; but yet, for faſhion lake, I thank you 
too _ your ſociety, - 
God be with you; let's meet as little as we can, 
870 1 do deſire we may be better ſtrangers. 
Jag. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing love- 
ſongs in their barks. | 
Or. I pray you, mar no more of my verſes with reading 
them W-favourcdly 4 
Jag. Roſalind is your love's name? 2 
Ort, Yes, juſt. | - —_— : 
X. 72 I do not like her name. : . 
Ort. There was no thought of pleaſing 3 you, when he Was 
even, 
What gane! is ſhe of? 
2 Juſt as high as my heart, 
Jag. You are full of pretty anſwers : Have you notbeen 
acquainted with goldimiths' wives, and conn'd them out of 
rings ?. 
Orl. Not ſo ; but I anſwer you right painted cloth,s from 
whence you have ſtudied your queſtions. 
ag. You have a nimble wit; I think it was made of 
Atalanta's heels. - Will you fit down with me? and we two 
will rail againſt our miſtreſs the world, and all our miſery. 
Orl. J will chide no breather in the world, but myſelf; 
againft whom I know moſt faults, 
Jag. The worlt fault you have, is to be in love, 
Ort. *Tis a fault I will not change for your beſt virtue, 


I am weary of you, 
Jag. By my troth, I was ſeeking for a fool, when I found 


OU. 
7 Orl. 


5 This alludes to the faſhion in old tapeſtry hangings, of mottoes and 
mora! ſentences from the mouths of the figures worked or painted in 
them. TarrzoBALD. 

IT anſwer you right painted doth, may mean, I give you a true painted 
eloth anſwer z as we. ſay, ſhe talks rigbt Billingſgate: that is, exactly ſuck 

6 


on: is uſed at Billingſgate. JounsoNe 


ſhall ſee him. 


AS 


10 LIEBE 1. 


Orl. He is drown'd in the brook ; look but in, and you 


Fog. There I ſhall fee mine own figure. 
Or/, Which I take to be either a fool, or a eypher. 
Jag. I'll tarry no longer with you: farewell, good fignior 


love. 


529 


Orl. J am glad of your departure; adieu, good monſieur 


melancholy, 


1 JaqQues.—CELIA ard ROS aLIX D come fon 


WA A. 


R/. I will ſpeak to him like a ſaucy lacquey, and under 
that habit play the knave with him. Do you hear, foreſter? 


Ori. 


2 
Orl. 


Very well; 


clock in the foreſt. 


Rey. Then there is no true lover in me 


ing every minute, 


and groaning 
the lazy foot of time, as well as a clock. 


What would you ? 
I pray you, what ist a clock 
You ſhould aik me, what time o'day ; 


d 


very 


1 


there's no 


foreſt : p elſe 5 ſigh- 


would detect 


Orl. And why not the ſwift foot of time? had not that 
been as proper ? 


R/. By no means, fir : Time travels in divers paces with 


divers perſons ; I'll tell you who time ambles withal, 


who 


time trots withal, who time gallops withal, and who he ſtands 


ſtill withal. 


Orl. I pr'ythee, who doth! 


3 + 
W 


trot withal? 


Rof. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, between 
the contract of her marriage,“ and the oy * it is ſole e 
if the interim be but a ſe'nnighr, time's pace. is ſo hard that 
it ſeems the length of ſeven yeirs, 


Orl. Who ambles time wit 


hal ? 


R/. With a prieſt that Jacks Latin, and a rich man that 
hath not the gout : for the one flee ps ealtly, becauſe he can- 
not ſtudy ; and the other lives merr; ly, becauſe he feels no 
pain: the one lacking the burden 


ing; the other knowing no burden of heavy tedious penury: 


theſe time ambles withal 11 


6 And yetin Much ads abe 


on crutches, 


VOI. II. 


705 N * 
till loye hath all his 


interim is equaliy repreſented as tedious. 


7 


A a 


of le 11 


and waſtetul learn- 


7, our author tells us, 
rites.“ 


VI ALONE. 


c e goes 


In both pallazes, however, tne 
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Grl, Who doth he gallop withal ? 

R/, With a thiet to the gallows: for though he go ay 
ſoſtly as foot can fall, he thinks himſelf too ſoon there. 

Orl, Who ſtays it ſtill withal ? 

Ref. With lawyers in the vacation: for they ſleep between 
term and term, and then they perceive not how time moves, 

Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth? 

Ri. With this ſhepherdeſs, my ſiſter; here in the ſkirts of 
the forcit, like fringe upon a petticoat, 

Ol, Are you native of this place? 

. As the coney, that you ſee dwell where ſhe is 
kindled. 

O:/, Your accent is ſomething finer than you could pur- 
chaſe in ſo removed? a dwelling. 

Rof. J have been told ſo of many: but, indeed, an old 
religious uncle of mine taught me to ſpeak, who was in his 
youth an in-land man ; “ one that knew courtſhip too well, 
for there he fell in love. I have heard him read many lec- 
tures againſt it; and I thank God, | am not a woman, to be 
touch'd with ſo mary giddy offences as he hath generally 
tax'd their whole ſex withal, 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal evils, that 
he laid to the charge of women ? 

Reo. There were none principal; they were all like one 
another, as half-pence are: every one ſault ſeeming mon- 
ſtrous, tell his fellow fault came to match it. 

Orl. I pr'ythee, recount ſome of them. 

Ri. No; I will not caſt away my phyſick, but on thoſe 
that are fick, There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes 
our young plants with carb ing Rofalind on their barks; 
hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on brambles; all, 
forſooth, deifying the name of Rofalind : if I could mect 
that fancy-monger, I would give him ſome good counſel, for 
he ſeems to have the quotidian of love upon him. | 

Orl. I am he that is ſo Jove-ſhaked ; I pray you, tell me | 
your remedy, | f 

N.. 


removed —] i. e. remote, ſequeſtered. REED. 


8 in-land an ;] Is uſed in this play for one civiliſed, in oppoſition b 
to the ru/tick of the prieſt. JonNSON. | | 


CO 


1 
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Ro/. There is none of my uncle's marks upon you: he 
taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage of 
ruſhes, I am ſure, you are not priſoner, 

Orl. What were his marks? 

Rof. A lean check; which you have not: a blue eye, 
and ſunken; which you have not : an unqueſtionable ſpirit; ? 
which you have not: a beard neglected ;- which you have 
not; —but 1 pardon you for that; tor, imply, your having 3 
in beard is a younger brother's revenue: — hen your hoſe 
ſhould be ungarter'd,4 your bonnet unbanded, your fleeve 
unbuttoned, your ſhoe untied, and every thing about you 
demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation, But you are no ſuch 
man; you are rather point-device5 in your accoutrements ; 
as loving yourſelf, than ſeeming the lover of any other. 

Ort. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe | love. 

Rof. Me believe it? you may as ſoon make her that you 
love believe it; which, I warrant, ſhe is apter to do, than to 
confeſs ſhe does: that is one of the points in the which wo- 
men ſtill give the lie to their conſciences, But, in good 
ſo:th, arc you he that hangs the verſes an the trees, wherein 
Roſalind is fo admired ? 

Orl. JI ſwear to thee, youth, by the white hand of Roſa. 
lind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 

Re. But are you ſo much in love as your rhimes ſpeak ? 

Orl. Neither rhime nor reaſon can expreſs how much. 

Ry. Loveis merely a madneſs ; and, I tell you, deſerves as 

Aaz well 

9 i. e. a blueneſs about the cyes. STEEVENS» 

2 That is, a ſpirit not ingzf7e; ve, a mind indifferent to common objects, 
and negligent of commen uccurrences. Here Shah ſpeare has uſed a pats 
Gve for an ative mode of ſpeech : ſo in a former ſcene, © The Dake is 
tes diſputable for me, that is, tos diſputatious,” Jon Nsox. 

May it not mean, anw:lling to be converjed 20.19? CHAMIIX. 

Mr. Chamier is right in ſuppoſing that it means a ſpirit averſe to con- 

erſation. 

So, in The Midſummer Night's- Dream, Demetrius ſays to Helena 

&« | wiil not it. your guet˙e NM. MASOR. 

3 Having is poſſoſſion, o{tate. STEEVENS. 

4+ Theſe ſeem to have been the eſtabliſhed and charaReriftical marks 
by which the votaries of love were denoted in the time of Shakipeare, 

MAL0NTs 

5 1, exact, dreſt with finical nicety» STEEYENT, 
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well a dark houſe and a whip, as madmen do: and the reaſon 
why they are not ſo puniſhed and cured, is, that the lunacy 
ts fo ordinary, that the whippers are in love too: Yet I pro- 
tefs curing it by counſel, 

Or. Did you ever cure any ſo ? 

Rof. Yes, one; and in this manner. He was to imagine 
me his love, his miſtreſs; and 1 ſet him every day to woo 
me: At which time would I, being but a mooniſh youth," 
grieve, be effeminate, changeable, longing, and liking ; 
proud, fantaltical, apith, ſhallow, inconſtant, full of tears, 
full of ſmiles ; tor cvery paſhon ſomething, and {for no paſſion 
truly any thing, as boys and women are for the moſt part cat- 
tle of this colour: would now like him, now loath him - then 
entertain him, then forſwear him; now weep for him, then 


ſpit at him; that I drave my ſuitor from his mad humour of 


love, to a living humour of madneſs ;7 which was, to for- 
{wear the full ſtream of the world, and to live in a nook mere- 
ly monaſtick: And thus I cured him; ue this way will I 
take upon me to waſh your liver as cle an as a ſound ſheep's 
hcart,® that there fall not be one ſpot of love in't. 


Or, 

7. a moon uſt y 25 2 55 1. e. Variable, STECVENS. 
7 If this be the true reading, we muſt by living underſtand ig, or 
permanent, but 1 cannot ee. to think that a intithefis was intended 
which is now loft 5 Fer aps th e pa flage ſtood thus—T drove my ſuitor 2 * 4 


dying Hu WCUS of 15 Tt 0 Ad. ving pumour of n. adne)s. Or rathe 1 th u 1 
4 mad humour of Eve 4 & loving bum:ur of madneſs, that is, „ from a ad- 
net that was R to a love that was 5 adneſu.” I his ſeems fomevw; 
harſh and ſtrained, but ſuch modes of fperc! 1 are not unuſual in our poet: 
and this harſnnc ſs was probably the cauſe of the corruption. JoHkxXSONs 
Perhaps we ſhould read te a bhum:ur of loving madneſs, FARMER, 
Both the emendations appear to me inconſiſt. nt with the tenour of Ro- 
ſalind's argument. Roſalind by her fantaſtick tricks did not drive he: 
iuitor either into a /ving humour of madneſs, or a humour of i mad- 
neſs; (in 8 he was originally without her aid;) but ſhe drove him 
from love into a fe queſter?d and melancholy retirement. A living bum 
of madnic/s 7 conceive, in our author's J;icentiqus language, a humour « 
{living madneſs, a mad humour that operates on the mode Lo living j or, 
other words, and more accurately, a mad Humnectür of life 3 $6 to forts, 
Ye world, and to lde in a nook merely monaſtick.“ Maron E. 
3 This is no very delicate comp: iſon, though produced by Rofan 
in her a Tumed character of a the zpherd. A. He's beart, before it is dren, 
is way. ſrlit and wathed, that the blood within it may be diſlodged. 


STEEVENv»* 
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5 I would not be cured, vouth 
R. 1 would cure you, if = Wt 1a but call me Roſalind, 


and come cv cry day 10 ny Cote, 3 nd woo me 
a Orl. Now, by the taith of my love, 1 will 
it is. 

R. Go with me to it, and I'll ſnow it 1 rau: and, b, 


} 
way, you ſhallrell me where in the foreſt you lives Will you 
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ſenſe ca e. reds derds, and in her reply „ems to mean, Wi1Qt Cats Ie Co 


what have we done yet? The courtihtip of 4 agrey and her gallant had not 
proceeded further, as Sir William Vitwood 1 ys, £227 4 little mouth-glue 
but ſhe ſuppoſes him to be talking of (»methiiig whica as yet he had nat 
pertormed, Or tlie Je may turn only on the Clawn's pronunciation. In 
dome parts, features might be prongunced, faitors, wich figoity ais, 


do Wretcb®s. ST EEVENe 

3 Cafricious is not here bum: urſfome, fantaſtical, ' &c, hut /rfcivicur, 
Hon. Epod. IO. Libidinoſus imma birur capers. 1 he Goths are the Geize, 
Ovid, JTriſt. V. 7. The thatch'd b:iife is that of Baucis and Philemon. 
Ovid. Met, VIII. 630, Se pulis et can. N | aluſiri. Ur rox. 
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334 AS YOU iB FT 
Jag. O kn ACE dge ill-inhavited { 4 worſe than Jove in a 
tha teh d houſe! [ 1/d 
2 ouch, M hen a man's verſes cannot be underſtood, nor a 


* * ** } | 1 1. 1 ©. k "= . 4 
an's good wit ſeconded with the forward child. underſtand- 
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cal. 

Aud. I do not know what noetical is: Is it honeſt in dee: 
and word ? is it a truc Sin. ? 

Touch. No, trolv ; for the trueſt poctry 1 s the moſt ſeign- 
ing; and lovers are given to poetry; and what they ſwear in 
poetry, may be ſaid, 

And, Do you v.1th t 
cal ? 

Touch, I do, truly : for thou ſwear'ſt to me, thou art 


honeſt ; now, 11 thou wert a poet, 1 mig ht ee ſome ho; pe 
thou did! "©'s zn. 


Aud. Would you not have me honeſt? 


? 
"2 


tovers, they do feion.® 


jen, that the gods had made me Ot ett. 


Torch, 


Mr. Upton 1s perhaps tos refined in his interpretation of capricious. 
Our autho remembered that cafer was the Latin for a goat, and thence 
choſe this epither, This, 1 believe, is th- whole. Theie is a poor 

ulbb.c be weren goats and Coths, Mater 

+ i. e ill-lodged. An unutual ſenſe of the word. STEEVENS. 

5 Nothing was ever w.0e in h gher humour than this fimile. A great 
reckoning, in « lictl- room, implies that the entertainment was mean, 
and the biil ext avagant. The poet here alluded to the French proverbial 
phrafe Fe quarter of an Baur of Rabelais: who ſaid, there was only one 
quarter of an our in human life p Ted il, and that was between the call- 
ing for the reckoning and paying it. Yet the delicacy of our Oxford 
editor would correct this into 1: firites a man mere dead than a great retke 
ing in à little room. This is amending with a vengeance When men 
are joking tog ther in a merry humour, al! are diſpoſed to laugh, One of 
the company ſays a good thing: the j-{t is not taken; all are filent, and 
he who ſaid it, qui" e confounzed, This is compared to a tavern jolilty 

nt-rrupred by the coming in of a great reckening, Had not Shakſp-are 
reaſon now in this caie to apply his ſimile to his own cate, N his cri- 
tical editor? Who, it is plain, taking the phraſe to brite dead, in alite ral 
ſenſe, concluded, from bis knowledge in 75 ioſ-phy, that it could not be 1 
efi-Ctuzally done by a reckoring as dy a ,celing. WARBURTON. 

o This ſentence ſeems perplexed and in nconſeque nt; perhaps it wer? 
better read thus V bat they ſcocar as lovers, they may be ſaid to feign as 
goefs, JOHNSON, 


I would read — It may 199285 as lovers they Aer M. MASsON. 


. 


ASOU kr. 


Torch, No truly, unleſs thau wert hard fe. 
hone ty COU! pled to he: gut, 15 to have Honey a {race to fu ar. 
Ju. materi: il fool ! 7 ; 7 
And. W. II, I am nut fair; and therefore J prov the ods 
make me hoi 5 3 R 
Touch, Truly, and to caſt away honefty upon a foul hut. 


were to put good meat into un unclean dith. 
A. A am not a flut, thongn thauk the gods Lam fonl.s 


* * 4 1 * 1 * _ "he as . 2 * 1 . 

77 0 „Well, Pra! be r:1C gods tor thy IOUINETS | Hut. 
IN WY \ # 5 * * * 2 ; . I 34 ; : 
ttinnaſs may cone herentiio But be it as it may be, I will 

, b * 4 5 q * ; r. 1 Rn 1 ! 5 o | * 
marry thee; any fr tha: end, | have been wi Fre Fir Oliver 


Mar text, the ict of the next vi illage; Who hath promiſed 
to meet me in ths place of the fi reit, and to couple us, 


Jag. 1 woulc twin ſee this meeting. [ I/ades 
Aud, Well, the gods give &. US 305 


Touch. Amen, A man may, it ke were of a fearful heart, 
ſtagger in this attempt; for here we have no temple but the 
wood, no aſſembly but horn-beaſts. But what though 29 

Aa 4 | Courage! 


7 A fool with matter in him; a fool Rocked with notions. Joux$9N. 
By feul meant cy or frown: tg. HANMER, 

I rather believe fh to be put for the ruſtick pronunciation of full. 
Audrey, ſupp: ling the Clown to have fp: Ke 2 of her as v4 ut jet, lays, 
naturally enough, T aw not a flit, rhuish, T thank the g ds, I am Fol, i. e. 
full. She was more likely to bank the gods for a belly -{u.l, than for her 
being coy or frowning. TYRWHITT- 

In confirmation of Mr. Iyrwhitt's conjecture, it may be obſerved, that 
in the ſong at the end of Love“ s Labour's LV, inſtead o-“ and ways be 
fail,” we have in the firſt quart>, 1598, — and ways be Joly In that 
and other of our author's plays many words fecm to have been ſpeiled by 
the ear. MALO NSE. 


Audrey ſays, the is not fair, i. e. hani{;me, and thereſore bras the 


gods to make her honeſs,, The Clown tells her that to caſt Lawe/?y away 
upon a foul ſlut, (i. E. an 11 fore ed air'y CATUYC 5 y 0 put meat in an 
unclean diſh. Se. replies, he 15 no ut (ya dirty irab) though in her 
great ſimplicity, the thanks * gods tor her 7 . home gens s) i. Co 
far being as ſhe is. © Well, {adus is le) prati-d be 7 OS gods f thy. foureſs 
ſluttiſhneſs may come hereafter UTSON 


I think that, by fou!, Aude y means, nt fair, or what we call hamelye 
Audrey is neithe er coy or ill-humoured;z but ſhe thanks God for her 
homelineſs, as it rendered ker 1-15 e «poſed to temptation, 80, In the next 
ſcene but one, Roſalind fays to Phobe— 

40 Wat | is moſt faul, being eu, to be a ſcolter ” M. Masox. 


, what though ? | What then. JounsoNs 
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Courage! As horns are odious, they are neceſſary. t 13 
ſaid, Many a man knows no end of his goods: ri-ht; many 
a man has good horns, and knows no end of them, Well, 
that is he dowry of his wife; 'tis none of his own getting. 
Horns? Fren fo: Poor wen alone No, no; the 
nobleſt deer hath them as huge the as raſcal. Is the ſingle man 
therefore bleſlied? No: as "A wall'd town is more u rorthier 
than a village, ſo is the forehead of a "EY man more 
honourable than "5% bare brow of a bachelor: and by how 
much defence? is better than no fl ill, by fo much is a horn 
more precious Lan to want, 


Enter Sir Ol1ver MAR-TEST. 

Here comes br Oliver: 3—Sir Oliver Mar-text, you are wen 
met: Will you deſpatch. us here under this tree, or ſhall we 
go with you to your chapel ? 

Sir Oli. Is there none dere to gire the woman ? 

Touch, I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir Oli, Truly, the muſt be given, or the marri: Ze is not 
law ful. 

Jag. [Diſcovering himſelſ.] Proceed, proceed; I'll give lier. 


7 euch. 


2 Defence, as here oppoſed to ( no ſkill,” ſigniſies the art of fencing. 
STEFVENS. 
3 THe that has taken his firſt degree at the univerſity, is in the gc. 
mical ſty le called Pamiuus, and in common language was heretofore terntcd 
Sir, This was not always a word of contempt; the graduates aſiumed 1 
in their own writings ; ſo Treviſa the hiftoria 75 writes hintſelf Sy John 
de T revita, Jon x so. 
Ve find the ſame title beſtowed on many divines in our old comedies, 
to, in 16 7 guiled : 
Sir Fel a cannot al to it at evening prayer; for ther? comes a 
company of players to en on Sunday in the afternoon, and S.] ‚ Y i 
10 good a fello wa that I know he'll ſcarce leave their company, to ſay 
evening praye 
Again, cc W. go to church together, and ſo fave Sir Jobn a labour, 
STEEVERS; 
Degrees were at this time conſidered as the higheſt dignities; and it may 
not be improper to oblerve, that a clergyman, who hath not been ccu- 
cated at the Univerſities, is ſtiil diſtinguiſhed in ſome parts of North Wals, 
by the appellation of Sir Jun, Sr Milliam, &c. nence the Sir Hugh 
Evans of Shakſpeare is not a Welſh knight who hath taken orders, but 
only a Welſh clergyman without any regular degree from either of the 
Univerſitics. See Barrington's H ſtery of the Guedir Family, Nicks 
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Touch. Good even, good maſter H t ye call't: How do 
vou, fir? You are very well met: God'ild you + for your 
lat company: I am very glad to ſee you ;—iiven a toy in 
hand here, fir ;—Nay ; pray, be cover'd, 

Jap. Will you be married, motley ? 

Touch. As the ox hath his bow, fir, the horſe his curb, 
and the faulcon her bells, ſo man hath his deſires; and as 
pigeons bill, fo wedlock would be nibbling. 

Jag. And will you, being a man of your breeding, be 
married under a buſh, like a beggar? Get you to church, 
and have a good prieſt that can tell you What marriage is: 
this fellow will but join you together as they join wainſcot; 
then one of you will prove a ſurunk pannel, and, like green 
timber, warp, warp, | 

Tauch. | am not in the mind but I were better to be mar- 


ried of him than of another: for he is not like to marry me 


Jod e excule 


well; and not being well married, it would be a g 


for me hereafter to leave my wife. 
Jag. Go thou with me, and let me counſcl thee, 
Touch, Come, ſweet Audrey; 
We muſt be married, or we muſt live in bawdry, 
Farewell, good maſter Oliver! 
Not—©O ſweet Ol: 
O brave Oliver,“ 
Leave me not 


1 


/ 


4, 


_ 
de. 


4 i. e. God yici4 vou, God reward you. STEEVINS. 

5 The ancicnt pete in form reſembled a beww.  STEEVENS. 

6 Some words of an old ballad. WARBURTON, 

Of this ſpeech as it now appears, 1 can make nothing, and think no- 
thing can be made. In the fame breath he calls his miſtreſs to be mu- 
ried, and ſends away the man that ſhould marry them. r. Warburtc: 
has very happily obſerved, that O feweer Oliver. is a guotation from an oy 
ſong; believe there are two quotations put in opp»Btion to each other. 
For wwind I read wwend, the old word for ge. Perhaps the  wagie pailage 
may be regulated thus: 

Cio. I am not in the mind, but it wwere better for me to be marricd of Dis 
than of another, f:r be is not like ts marry me veil, ard not being wool mare 
ried, it will be a gos excuſe bereafeer to lea ve my <.fe, — Came, jeveet Audrey; 
We muſs be mar rid, o Ie muſt live in baude. | 205 

Jaq. Co ibeu With ine, and let me cus bee. [ Tacy 8 

10. 


| 
| 
p 
| 
| 
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But—Wind away, 
Begone, I ſay, 
TI will not to wedding wi' thee, 
[ Exennt JAQUES, TouCcnsTON®E, and AUDREY, 


Sir Oli. Tis no matter; ne'er a fantaſtical knave of them 
all ſhall out me out of my calling. Exit. 


SCENE 


Clo. Faretbel, good fir Oliver, net O ſweet Oliver, O brave Oliver, leave 
me not behind thee, but 


Wend awvay, 
Begone, I ſay, 
Tui not to wedding cot thee to-day. 
Of this conjecture the reader may take as much as ſhall appear neceſ- 
fary to the ſenſe, or conducive to the humour. I have received all but 


the additional words. The ſong ſeems to be complete without them. 


Joux sow. 
The Clown diſmiſſes fir Oliver only becauſe Jaques had alarmed his 


pride, and raiſed his doubts, concerning the validity of a marriage ſolemnized 
by one who appears only in the character of an itinerant preacher, He 
intends afterwards to have reevurſe to ſome other of more dignity in the 
ſame profe ſſion. Dr. Johnſon's opinion, that the latter part cf the 
Clown's ſpeech is only a repetition from ſome other ballad, or perhaps a 
different part of the ſame, is, I believe, juſt, SrEEVENS. 

O ſweet Oliver. The epithet of ſweet ſeems to have been peculiarly 
appropriated to Oliver, for which perhaps he was originally obliged to the 
old ſong before us. No more of ic, however, than theſe two lines has as 
yet been produced. See Ben Jonſon's Underawozd ; 

« All the mad Rolands and ſweet Olivers.“ 
And, in Every man in bis Humour, p. 88, is the ſame alluſion : 
«© Do not ſtink, ſweet Oliver.“ TvrwHITT. 

I often find a part of this ſong applied to Cromwell. In a paper called, 
A Man in the Moon, diſcovering a World of Knawery under the Sun, „ the 
jun will go near to give us the hagge, if O brave Oliver come not ſudden- 
ly to relieve them.“ The ſame allufion is met with in C/eaveland. Wind 
away, and wind off are ſtill uſed prowincially : and, I believe, nothing but 
the provincial pronunciation is wanting to join the parts together, 1 read: 

Not. O feeet Oliver ! 
O brave Olwver! _ 
Leave me not behi' thee 
But—<vind away, 
Begene, I ſay, 
I evil! nat ts wedding wi? thee, FARMER. 

To produce the neceſlary rhyme, and conform to the pronunciation of 

Shakſpcare's native county, I have followed Dr, Farmer's direction. 


STEEVENT, 


8 
AS Rae n r 
SCENE IV 
T ie Jame, Before a Coltage. 
Euter Ros AL IND and CELIA. 


Rf, Never talk to me, I will weep. 
Cel. Do, I pr'ythee; but yet have the grace to conſider, 
that tears do not hecome a man. 
Ref. Put have I not cauſe to weep ? 
Cel. As good cauſe as one would defire; therefore Weep. - 
Re. His very hair is of the didembl ng colour, 
Cel. Somet! ing browner than Judas's: ® marry, his kifles 
are Fg ass On children. 
Roe I't ug his hair is of a good colour,” 
Cel. An excellent colour: 5 our cheſnut was ever the only 


2 
4 
. 
- 
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4 


1 

colour. 
[3 1 A ! - * TL. A 1 5 8 * % 5 11 ” 2 * 3 * * * 4 C» « % Ph 
N79. And 1118 11438 is as full Ol LAS ELTY as the touch of 


Cel. Fic hath bought a pair of caſt lips of Diana: 9 a nun 
{ winter's ſilterhooc * killes not more iclis ouſly ; the very 
ice of chatlity is in them, 


Aav | Rofe 
Judas was conſtantly repreſented in ancient painting or tapeſtry, with 
red heir and ard. STEFVENS. 

Hu is much cf nature in this pretty perverſeneſs of Roſalind y ſhe 
finds fruits in her lover, in hope to be contradicted, and when Celia in 
ſpar 78 malice too readily e her accu TINS, | ſhe contradict. hitlell 
rather than ſuffer her favourite to want a vindication, Jauxsox. 

We ſhould read beard, that is, as the kiſs of an holy ſaint or hermit, 

called the 7 of charity. This makes the compariſon juſt and decent; 
the other impious and abſurd, WAR BURTON. 

2 1, e. a pair left off by Diana, 'TREUBALD- 

2 This is finely expreſied; But Mr. Theobald ſays, the wvzr, 5 give 
him no ideas. And it is certain, that words will never give men w hat 
Nature has denied them. However, to mend the matter, he ſubititutes 
Winifred's ſiſterboad. And after fo happy a thought, it was to no purpoſe 
to teil him chere was no religious ora er % that J: no mination The plain 
truth is, Shakſp care meant an unf. erh ed, Wi hich had devoted itſelf 
to chaſtity. For as thoſe Who were of the ſiſterhood of the ſpring, were 


the votaries of Venus; thoſe of ſummer, the votaries of Ceres; thole of 
autumn 
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Ra. But why did he ſwear he would come this morning, 
and comes not ? 


Cel. Nay certainly, there is no truth in him, 
RS. Do you think ſo? 

Cel. Yes: I think he is not a pick- purſe, nor a horſe- 
ſtealer; but for his verity in love, I do think him as con- 
cave as a cover d goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 

Ro/. Not true in love? 

Cel. Ves, when he is in; but, I think he is not in. 

Ro. You have heard him ſwear downright, he was. 

Cel. Was is not is beſides, the oath of a lover is no 
Nronger than the word of a tapfter ; they are both the con- 
firmers of falſe reckonings: He attends here in the foreit on 
the duke your father, 


Ro. I met the duke yeſterday, and had much queſtion with 
him: He aſked me, of what parentage I was; I told him, of 
as good as he; ſo he laugh” d, and let me go. But what tall 
we of fathers, when there 1s fach a man as Orlando ? 


C TH 


autumn of Pomona : ſo theſe of the iter bed ef winter were the votaries 
of Diana; called, of winter, becauſe that quarter is not, like the other 
three, productive of fruit or increaſe. On this accoant it is, that when 
the pont ſpeaks of what is moſt poor, he inſtances it in vinter, in theſe 
fine lines of Orhells : 
« Put riches fineleſs is as for as winter 
& To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor.” 
The other property of winter that made him term them of its ſiſterhood, is 
its coldne ſe. So, f in The M dſummer Night's Dream: ' 
L Po be a barren fer all your lite, 
& Chanting faint hymas to the c. fruileſs moon.”? 
WARBURTON. 
There is certainly no need of Theobald's conjecture, as Dr. Warbur- 
ton has moſt effectually ſupported the old reading. In one circumſtance, 
however, he is miſtaken. The Golden Legend p. cer, &c. gives a full 
account of St. IVinif:ed and her ſiſterhood, Edit. by Hynkyn de Forde, 
1527. STEBVENS. 


3 Why a cover*d ? Becauſe a goblet is never kept che rd but when empty. 
Shakſpeare never throws out his expreſſions at random. WAKkBUR TON. 

Mr. Warburton aiks, „Why a cover'd goblet ? '—and anſwers, 
« Becauſe a goblet is never covered but when empty.” If that be the 
caſe, the cover is of little uſe; for when empty, it may as well be un- 
covered, But it is the idea of holl: owneſs, not that of emptineſs, that 
Shakſpeare wiikes to convey; and a goblet is more completely hollow when 
covered, than when it is not, M. Macon. 
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Cel. O, that's a brave man! he writes brave verſes, ſpeak? 
brave words, ſwears brave Ons and breaks ey bravely, 
quite traverſe, athwart + the heart of his lover; 5 as a puny 
tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but on one ſide, breaks his ſtaff 
like a noble gooſe ;—but all's brave, that youth mounts, and 
folly guides :— Who comes here ? 


— * 
4* 1174 * Corr N. 


Cor. Miſtreſs, and maſter, ; ou have oft e 1quired 
After the ſhepherd that complain'd of lore; 
Who you ſaw fitting by ie on the turk, 
Praiſing the proud diſdainful inepherd ofa 
That was his mittreſs, 


Cel, Well, and what of him? 
Cor. 
+ An unexperienced lover is here compared to a puny tilt, to whom 
it was a diſgrace to have his lance broken acroſs, as it was a mark ei- 
ther of want of courage or addreſs. This happened when the horſe flew 
on one fide, in the carcer: and hence, I ſuppoſe, aroſe. the jocular 
proverbial phraſe of ſpurring the horſe only on one fide. Now as breaking the 
lance againſt his adverſary*s breatt, in a direct ling, was honourable, ſa 
the breaking it acroſs egainit his breait Was, for the reaſon above, diſ- 
honourable: hence it is, that Sidney, in his Arcadta, {pe aKing oy the 
mock- combat of Ciinias and Dametas ſays, 1e wind to- 1 cb Bold of bis 
ar door it croſt quite over his breaſt,” &c,—And to break acroſs was the 
utual phrafe, as appears from ſome wretched verſes of the fame author, 
tpeaking of an unſkilful tilter: 
c Methonght ſome | f. ves he miſt: if fo, not much amiſs ; 
&« For when he moſt did hit, he ever yet did mils. 
&« One ſaid he rale acrs/s, full well it fo might bo,“ &c, 
This is the alluſion. So that Orlando, a young gallant, alieting the 
faſhion, (for brave is here uſ-d, as in other places, tor fathionable ) is 
repreſented either unſtiſful in courtihip, or timorous. The lover's mee ting 
or appointment Ccorre{ponds to the tilter's career; and as the one breaks 
ſtaves; the other breaks oaths. The buſineſs is on! y myeeting fürly, and 
doing both with addreſs: and 'tis for the want of this, that Orlando is 
blame d. WARBURTON. | 
A pury tilter ,, that breaks bis Haff like a noble goof ] Sir Thomas Han 
mer altered this to a noſe- quill d gooſe, but no one ſe-:ns to have re2garde: 
the alreration, Certainly n%/c -quill* d 1s an epithet likely to be corrupted 
it gives the image Wand dean, and may in a great me aſure be fey re by a 
quotation from: Tuabervi les Falccnrie 545 Take with you a ducke, and flip 
one of her wing feathers, and having thruſt it through her nares, . . ner 
out unto your awke. FARMER. 
5 bis lover 3. I. e. of his miſtreſs, MANN E. 7 
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Cor. If you will fee a pageant truly play'd, 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of {corn and proud diſdain, 
Go hence a little, and I ſhall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 
R/. O, come, let us remove; 
The fight of lovers fecdech thoſe in love: — 
Pring us unto this fight, and you ſhall ſay 
I'll prove a buſy actor in their play, [ Excurt, 


SCENK: V; 
Auother part of the Foreſt, 
Euler Silvius and PurBr, 


dil. Sweet Phebe, do not ſcorn me; do not, Pliebe: 
Say, that you love me not; but ſay not fo 
In bitterneſs: he common executioner, 
Whoſe heart the accultom'd fight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
Bur firſt begs pardon ; Will you ſterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops? © 

Zier 


© This is ſpoken of the executioner. He {wes indeed by bloody drops, 
if you will: but how does he die by bloody drops? The poet mult cer- 
tainly hve wrote 

at deals and lives, &c. 
i. e. that gets his bread by, and makes a trad? of cutting off heads: but 
the Oxford editor makes it plainer. IIe reads: 
Than be that lives and thrives by Lid drops. WaR RUR TON. 

Either Dr. Warburton's emendation, except that the word deals wants 
its proper conſtruction, or that of Sir Tho. Hanmer, may ſerve the pur- 
poſe; but I believe they have fixed corruption upon the wrong word, and 
ſhould rather read: | 

. Than he that dies his lips by bloedy di ps? 
Will you freak with more ſternne(s than the executioner, whoſe lips are 
uled to be ſprinkied wich blood ? The mention of drops implies ſome part 
that muſt be ſpriakled rather than dipped. Jonnsox, 

I am afraid our bard is at his quibbles again. To die, means as well 75 
dip a thing in a celonr foreign to its own, as to expire. In this ſenſe, con- 
temptible as it is, the executioner may be ſiid to die as well as live by 
bluady de Shakſpeare is fond of oppoſing theſe terms to each other. 
: | Hs 


ö 
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Enter Ros ALI N D, Celia, aud CoRIN, at a diſtauce. 


Phe, T would not be thy executioner; 
I fly thee, for IL wou!d not injure thee. 
'S- 4 tell'ſt me, there is murder in mine eye: 
Tis pretty, ſure, and very probable, 
That eyes, iat are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt thi 11Ngs, 
Who ſhut their coward g gates on MORN e—— 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do fr own on thee with all my heart ; 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee; 
Now counterfeit to ſwoon ; why now fall down; 
Or, if thou canſt not, O, for ſhame, tor ſhame, 
Lie not, to ſay mine eyes are INUTGCIETS, 
Now ſhow the wound mine eve hath made in thee : 
Scratch thee but with a 1 there remains 
Some Tear of it; Jean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſiure 5 
Thy palm ſome moment keeps : : but now mine eyes, 
Which I have daried at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am fure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 
97. O dear Phebe, 
If ever, (as that ever may be near, ) 
You meet in ſome iroſh cheek the power of fancy,9 
Ihen ſhall you Know the wounds inviſible 


That 


Te that lives and dies, i. e. he who to the very end of his life continues 
2 common executioner. So, in the ſecond ſcene of the fifth Act of this 
play, „ive and die a ſhepherd,” TorLET. 

To die and live by a thing is to be conſtant to it, to perſevere in it to 
the end. Lives therefore does not ſignify is maintained, but the two verbs 
taken together mean, ⁊ bis all bis life converſant with bloody drops. 

MusSGAaAVEs 

7 Sure for ſure'y. Dovex. 

s Cicatrice is here not very properly uſed; it is the fear of a wound. 
Capable impreſſure, hol e mark, Jonns0N. 

Capable, I believe, means here—perep!ible, Our author often uſes 
the word for intelligent; hence, with his uſual licence, for i ztelligible, and 
then for perceptible, Ma LON E. 


? Fancy is here uſed for love, as be fore in The Midſummer Night's 
Dream. Jonns0N, 
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That love's keen arrows make, 

Phe. But, till that time, 
Come not thou near me: and, when that time comes, 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not; 

As, till that time, I ſhall not pity thee, 
Ry. And why, I pray you? [Advancing] Who might | 
your mother,* 
That you inſult, exult, and all at once,3 
Over the wretched ? What though you have more beautr, 
(As, by my faith, I ſee no more in you ; 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
Muſt you be therefore proud an pitiieſs ? 
Why, what means this? Why do you look on me? 
I ſee no more in you, than in the ordinary 
Of nature's ſale- work: +— Od's my little life! 
I think, ſhe means to tangle my eyes too ;— 
No, faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not after it; 
*Tis not your inky brows, your black-filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your ib. — 
You fooliſh ſhepherd, u herefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy ſouth, puffing with wind and rain ? 
You are a thouſand times a properer man, 
Than ſhe a woman: is ſuch tools as you, 
That make the world full of ill-favour'd children: 


"Tj 


2 It is common for the poets to exprets crueity by ſaying, of thoſe who 


commit it, that they were born of rocks, ur fuckl-d by tigreſles. 


OHNESON, 


3 If the ſpeaker intended to accuſe the perſon ſpoken to only tor 7-1. 


ing ard exulting, then, inſtead of—all at ce, ic uglit to have bee 
diſcover that the line is to be read thus ; 
That you injult, exult, and rail at once, 


For theſe tliree things Phebu was guil:y of. Butthe Oxford. editor im 


proves it, and, for rail at once, reads dom iner. WAREURTC 


I ſee no need of emendation. "The ſpearer lay in ao thus: 177 


rY 


"% 
- 


z 
both at once. But by examining the crime vi the perton accuſed, we mat 


4 


oO 


might be ycur mother, that you inſult, exult, and that too ail in a bicatt; 


Sucn 18 perhap: th- meaning ot att at ce. ST t EKVr NS. 


+ 'Thoſe works that nacure makes uf Cre fe ang without exactneſs. 


The alluſion is to the practice ol mech nick, whole evork bofyyke is 
more claborate than that which is md up or chance cultorrnors, „0 


ſel] in quantities to retailers, which is called /i/e-wpork, WANT UR TON. 


. Sts aan 


to 
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is not her glaſs, but you, that flatters her; 
And out of you ſhe ſees herſelf more proper, 
Than any of her lineameats can ſhow her,— 
But, miſtreſs, know yourſelt; down on your KNEES, 
And thank heaven, faſting, for a good man's love 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your ear, — 
Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy : love him; take his offer; 
Foul is moſt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer,s 
So, take her to thee, ſhepherd ;—fare you well, 

Phe, Sweet youth, I pray you chide a year together; 
J had rather hear you chide, than this man woo. 

Na. He's fallen in love wich her foulneſs, and ſhe'll fall 
in love with my anger: If it be ſo, as faſt as ſhe anſwers thee 
with frowning looks, I'll ſauce her with bitter words. 
Why look you fo upon me ? 

Phe. For no ill will I bear vg. 

Re. I pray you, do not fall in 1 TEAR * ith me, 

For J am falſer than vows made in wine: 
Beſides, I like you not: If you will know my houſe, 
*11s at the turf of olives, here hard by: — 
Will you go, ſiſter 2. —- Shepherd, ply her hard: — 
Come, lifter 6 Shepherdeſs, look on him better, 
And be not proud : : though ail the world could fee, 
None could be fo abus'd in f 2ht as he.“ 
Come, to our flock. 
Eæeund Ros aLIN D, CELIA, ard Cokix. 
Phe, Dead ſhepherd ! now I find thy ſaw of might; 
FW Jo ever lov a, that lav'd ut Galt firft fig! 18 

Sil. Sweet Phebe,— 

Phe. Ha? what ſay? thou, Silvius? 

Sil. Sweet hebe, pity me. 

Phe. Why, I am ſorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 

Sil. Wherever ſorrow is, relief u Would be : 

If you do forruw at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 


— 


Were 


The ſenſe is, Te ugly ſcem not ugly, zo Ben, t. nough »g'y, are 
Seeffer 3. Jou xs. DN. , * 

Though all mankind could look on you, none could be ſo dec vναν 24 

bo think you beautiful but he. Jonson. 
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Were both extermin'd. 
Pi! Thou hait my love; Is not that neighbourly ? 
$!/, I would have YOu, 


dE. * TA N 56 50 * ' 77 15 >; 
XK C's VII 91 0 * EIT Covetoulnne S. 
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Silvius, the time was, that J hac d tnee; 
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But do not look for further rechiapenſe, 


Than thine own gladneſs that thou art employ'd, 
Sil. So holy, and ſo perfect is my love, 

Ani I in ſuch a poverty of grace, 

That ſhali think it a moſt plenteous crop 

To glean the broken ears after the man 

That the main harveft res: looſe now and then 

A ſcatter'd ſmile,” and that Il live upon, | 
Phe. Know'ſt thou the youth that ſpoke to meere while? 
Sil. Not very well, but I have met him oft; 


And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds, 


That the old carlot ® once was maker of. 
Phe. Think not 1 love him, though I aſk for him; 
*Tis but a peeviſh boy: yet he talks well ;— 
But what care | for words? yet words do well, 
When he that ſpeaks them pleaſes thoſe that hear, 
It is a pretty youih :—not very pretty :— 
But, ſure, he's proud; and yet his pride becomes him: 
He'll make a proper man: The beit thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faiter than his tongue 
Did mike offence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not tall; yet for his vears he's tall: 
His leg is but ſo ſo; and yet 'tis well: 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lip; 
A little riper and more luſty red 
| Than 


7 Perhaps Shakſpeare owed this image to the ſecond chapter of the 
book of Ruth“ Let fall ſome handruis of purpoſe for her, and leay? 
them that ſhe may g/can them.“ STEEV#NS. 

s i e. fprajant, from carl or churl; probably a word of Shakſpearz's 
Co\na2%. + DOuceEy. | 

9 Peeviſh, in ancient language, figniſies wea?t, filly, STEEVENSs 


I 


T 
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Than that mix'd in his cheek ; twas juſt the difference 
etw ixt the conſtant red, and mingled damaſk 2 
There he ſome women, Silvius, had they mart'd him 
In parcels as 1 did, would have gone near 


0 


To fall in love with him: but, for: my part, 

11 10e lim not, nor hate hi IN 1} 2 and VET 

1 nave. k n re eaufe to hate hint an 0 Ive him: 
For. w ha he to do to bs Ts ? 

A 1 


le (al id, mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And, no lam remember'd, ſcorn'd at me: 
I marvel, why Lanſwer'd not again: 
But that's all one; omittance is no quittance. 
Ii write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou ſhalt bear it; Wilt thou, Silvius? 
Sil. liebe, with all my heart. 
Pe. I'M write it ſtraight; 
The matter's my head, and in my dan 
] will be Fitter with him, and palling ſhort: 
Go with me, Gifts: [ Excurts 


ACT-1v,-$CENE 1 
The ſame. 
Euter RoSALIND, CELIA, ad JAQUES. 


Jag. I pr'ythee, pretty youth, let me be better acqu: ainted 
With _ 


3 


RE hey fay, 12 are ame iancholy f eHow. 
Jag. I am 10; I do l we it better than laughing. 
{RKo/, + | hoſe, that are ine extre mity of ( tac 1. are abo min nal! 


fellows ; and betray themfelies to every modern cenſure, 
worle than drunkards, 
Jag. 


3 be "fant red” 1s n. ferm red. c in gled damaſk” is the fille of that 
name, In WICH , by 2 various direction of the threads, many F ihtes r ih lies 
o the lame ee are exhibired. STEEVENS. 
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Jag. Why, tis good to be fad and ſay nothing. 

RS. Why then, tis good to be a poſt. 

Jag. 1 have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation; nor the muſician's, which is fantaſtical ; nor the 
courtier's, which is proud; nor the ſoldier's, which is am - 
tious; nor the lawyer's, which is politick ; nor the lady's, 
which is nice; nor the lover's, which is all theſe ; but it 
is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many fimples, 
extracted from many objects: and, indeed, the ſundry con- 
templation of my travels, in which my often rumination 
wraps me, 15a moſt humorous ſadneſs, 

Ae. A traveller! By my. faith, you have great reaſon to 
be ſad : I fear, you have ſold your own lands, to ſee other 
men's; then, to have ſeen much, and to have nothing, is to 
have rich eyes and poor hands, 

Jag. Ves, I have gain'd my experience. 


Enter ORLANDO. 


Ro). And your experience makes you ſad: I had rather 
havea fool to make me merry, than experience to make me 
ſad ; and to travel for it too. 

Orl. Good day, and happineſs, dear Rofalind ! 

Jag. Nay then, God be wi' you, an you talk in blank 
verſe. | [ Exit. 

R/. Farewcl, monſieur traveller: Look, you liſp, and 
wear ſtrange ſuits ; diſable 4 all the benefits of your own 
country; be out of love with your nativity, and almoſt chide 
God for making you that countenance you are; or I will 
ſcarce think vou have ſwam in a gondola.j—Why, how 
now, Orlando! where have you been all this hes You a 

Over !— 


3 which is nice 3] i. e. filly, trifling. SrEEVENS. 

4 d ſable ] i. e. undervalue. STEEVENS» 

5 That is, been at Venice, the feat at that time of all licentiouſaeſs, 
where the young Englich gentlemen waſted their fortunes, debaſed their 
morals, and ſometimes loſt their religion. 

The faſhion of travelling, which prevailed very much in our author's 
time, was conſidered by the wiſer men as one of the principal cauſes 
corrupt manners. It was therefore gravely cenfured by Aſcham in hi, 
Schoolmaſter, and by biſhop Hall in his e Vadis; and is here; and 2! 
other paſſages, ridiculed by Shakſpeare, JohN Son. 
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lover? -— An yon ſerve me ſuch another trick, never come in 
my fight more. 

Orl, My fair Roſalind, I come within an hour of my pro- 
mile, 

Rof. Break an hour's promiſe in love? He that will divide 
a minute into a thouſand parts, and break but a part of the 
thouſandth part of a minute 1n the affairs of love, it may be 
ſaid of him, that Cupid hath clap'd him o' the ſhoulder, but 
I warrant him hcart-whole, 

Orl. Pardon me, dear Roſalind. 

Ref. Nay, an you be ſo tardy, come no more in my fight ; 
J had as lief be wood of a ſnail, 

Ol. Of a ſnnil? 

Re. Ay, of a ſnail; for though he comes ſlowly, he carries 
his houſe on his head; a better jointure, I think, than you 
can a make a woman: Beitdes, he brings his deſtiny with 
him. 

Or/, What's that? 

Re. Why, horns; which ſuch as you are fain to he be- 
holden to your wives for: but he comes armed in his for- 
tune, and prevents the flander of his wife. 

Orl. Virtue is no horn-maker; and my Roſalind is vir. 
tuous. 

R:/. And J am your Roſalind. 

Cel. It pleaſes him to call you ſo; but he hath a Roſalind 
of a better leer than you,” 

Rof. Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am in a holiday 
humour, and like enough to conſent :;— What would you ſay 
to me now, an I were your very very Roſalind ? 

Orl, I would kiſs, before I ſpoke, 

Be. Nay, you were better ſpeak firſt; and when you were 
oravell'd for lack of matter, you might take occaſion to kiſs, 
Very good orators, when they are out, they will ſpit; and 
for lovers, lacking (God warn us!“) matter, the cleanlieſt 
{hift is to kiſs, 

5 : O,. 

i. e. of a better feature, complexion, or colour than you. Tor LET. 

In the notes on the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Vol. IV. p. 320, lere 


is ſuppoſed to mean tkin, STEEVENS. 
7 (Gd warn us !)] It this exclamation is not a corruption of— 
God ward us, i. e. dd ur, it mult mean, © ſumman us to himſelf.“ 


STEEVENS, 
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Ol. How if the kiſs be denied? 

Ro/. Then ſhe puts you to entreaty, and there begins ne 
matter. 

Orl. Who could be out, being before his heloved miſtreſs ? 

Roj. Marry, that ſhould you, if J were your miſtreſs; or 
I ſhould think my honeſty ranker than my wit. 

Or!, What, of my ſuit? 

Ro/. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of your ſuit, 
Am not 1 your Roſalind? 

Orl. I take ſome joy to ſay you are, beeznls I would be 
talking of her, 

Ro). Well, in her perſon, I ſay I will not have you. 

Orl. T hea, i in my own perſon, I die. 

4%. Neo, faith, die by attorney. Ihe poor world is al- 
moſt ſix thouſand years old, and in all this time there wa 

wt any man died in his own perſon, widelicet, in a love- 

cauſe, Troilus had his brains daſn'd out with a Grecian 
club ; yet he did what he could to die before; and he is one 
ot the. patterns of love, Leander. he would have lived many 
a fair year, though Hero had turn'd nun, if it had not been 
for a hot widſummer night : for, good youth, he went but 
forth to waſh him in the Helleſpont, and, being taizen with 
the cramp, was drown'd ; and the fooliſh chroniclers of tha 
age ® found it w Hero of Seitos. But theſe are all ies 
men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them, but not ior love. 

Orl. I would not have my right Roſalind of this mind; 
for, I proteſt, her frown might kill me, 
Re}, 

5 Sir T. Hanmer reads—c:roners, by the advice, as Dr. Warbu;t 
hints, of ie anonymous crit'ck. Joh, sv. 

Mr. Edwards propoſes the ſams emendation, and ſapports 1 it by a paſi2g 
in Hamlet: © The croner hath fat an her, and finds it —Chriſiian burial.” 
I believe, however, che old copy is right; though und is undoudtes!,, 
uſed im its forenſick ſenſe. IALONE. 

I am ſurpriſed that Sir T. Hume 's juſt and ingenious amendment: 
ſhould not be adopted as ſoon as ſuggeſted, The alluſion is evidently t 


a coroner's inqueſt, which Ryfalind ſuppoſes to have lat upon the body of 


Leander, who was drowned in crofling the Helleſpont, and that their ver- 
dick Was, t that Hero of Scitvs was the cauſe of his death. The word 
found | is the legal term on fuch eccaliong, We ſay, that a jury found it 
lunacys or forind :t „ ; and the verdict is called the finding of 
the jury. M. Mason, 3 
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Re. By this han d, 1 it will not KI 2 j 5: But came, now 1 
will be your Roſalind in a more coming-on difpoiliion z and 
alk me what you will, I will gr ant, 

Orl. Then love me, Ro alin 

Ra. Yes, faith will I, fridays, and ſaturdays, and all. 

Orl, And wilt thou have me ? 

Ro. Ay, and twenty ſuch, 

Or/, What ſay'it thou? 

Roſ. Are you not good? 

Orl, I hope ſo. 

Ko. Why then, c2n one deſire too much of a good thing? 
— Come, liiter, you ſhall be the prieſt, and marry us Ge 
me your hand, Orlando: — What do you ſay, ſiſter? 

Orl Pray thee, marry us, 

Cel. ] cannot ſay the words, 

Ro/. Y ou mui begin, —}/7 p3n, Orlando, — 

Cel. Go to: Will you, Orlando, have to wife this 
Roſalind, 

Or. I will. 

Ro/. Ay, but when? 

Orl. Why now; as faſt as ſhe can marry us. 

Ro. Then you mult fay,—/ ate thee, N. ſaliud, for wife, 

Orl. I take the ©, Roſalind „for wife. 

R/. I might aſk you fer your commiſſion; but, —I do 
take thee, Oriaudo, for my hy band: Ihere a girl goes be- 
fore the prielt ; 9 and, certainly, a woman's thougat runs 
before her actions. 

Or/. So do all thoughts; they are wing'd. 

R Now tell me, now long you would have her, after 
you have poſſeſs'd her. 

Orl. For ever, and a day, 

Ro}. Say a. day, without the ever: No, no, Orlando; 
men, are Apiil when they woo, December when they 
wed :; maids are May when they are in a but the 
ſky changes when they are wives £ be more 
jealous of thee than a Barbary cock. pigeon over his 
hen; more climorous than 4 parrot agatiil rain; more new- 
langled than an ape; more giddy in my defr?s taan a monkey: 


I v ill 


ne old copy reads“ There's a girl,“ &c, The emondation in 
the text was propoſed to me long ago by Ur. Fariaer, STEEVENS» 
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I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain,“ and 1 
will do that when you are diſpos'd to be merry ; I will laugh 
like a hyen,3 and that when thou art inclincd to ſleep, 

Or. But will my Roſalind do ſo? 

Roſe. Ey my life, ſhe will do as I do. 

Orl. O, but ſhe is wiſe. 

Re/. Or elfe ſhe could not have the wit to do this: the 
wiſer, the waywarder: Make the doors 4 upon a woman's 
wit, and it will out at the caſement ; ſhut that, and 'twill 
out at the key-hole ; ſtop that, *twill fly with the ſmoke out 
at the chimney, 

Orl. A man that had a wife with ſuch a wit, he mi 
ſay Mit, hither avilt ? 3 

Ro. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till you met 
your wife's wit going to your neighbour's bed. 

Or. And what wit could wit have to excuſe that? 

RS. Marry, to ſay, — the came to ſeek you there. You 
ſhall never take her without her anſwer,” unleſs you take her 
without her tongue. O, that woman that cannot make her 
fault her huſband's occaftion,? let her never nurſe her child 


herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool, 


oht 


O rl. 


2 The alluſion is to the croſs in Cheapfide; the religious images wit! 
which it was ornamented, being defaced, (as we learn from Stowe,) in 
1596, „There was then ſet up, a curious wrought - tabernacle of gray 
marble, and in the ſame an alabaiter image of Diana, and water conveyed 
from the Thames, prilling from her naked breaſt.“  S:9ve, in Cheat 
Ward. 

Statues, and particularly that of Diana, with water conveyed through then 
to give them the appearance of weeping figures, were anciently a Ir7equen! 
ornament of fountains. WHALLEY. 

3 The bark of the hyena was anciently ſuppoſed to reſemble a lous 
laugh. STEEVENS» 

+ This is an expreſſion uſed in ſeveral of the midland counties, inſtead 
of lar the doors. STEEVENS. 

5 This muſt be ſome alluſion to a tory well known at that time, thous" 
now perhaps irretrievable, [oN SOR. | 

This was aa exclamation much in uſe, when any one was either talk“ 
ing nonſenſe, or uſurping a greater ſhare in converſation than juitly be- 
longed to him. STEEVENS. 

6 See Chaucer's Marchantes Tale, ver. 10,133—10,149« 

TyRwuaiTT:. 

7 That is, repreſent her fault as occaſioned by her huſband, Sir T 

Hanmer reads, her huſoand's accuſations MHS. | 
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Ol. For theſe two hours Roſalind, I will leave thee, 

Ry. Alus, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours, 

Or. I muſt attend the duke at dinner; by two o'clock I 
will be with thec again. 

R/. Ay, go your ways, go your ways :— I knew what 
you would prove; my friends told me as much, and I thought 
no leſs :—that flattering tongue of yours won me: tis but 
one calt away, and ſo,—come, death.,—'Two o'clock is your 
hour ? 

Orl. Ay, ſweet Roſalind. 

Ro. By my troth, and in good earneſt, and ſo God mend 
me, and by all pretty oaths that are not dangerous, if you 
break one jot of your promiſe, or come one minute behind 
your hour, I will think you the molt pathetical break-pro- 
miſe,® and the moſt hollow lover, and the moſt unworthy of 
her you call Roſalind, that may be choſen out of the groſs 
band of the unfaithful: therefore beware my cenſure, and keep 
your promiſe, | 

Orl. With no leſs religion, than if thou wert indeed my 
Roſalind : So, adieu. 

Ro. Well, time is the old juſtice that examines all ſuch 
offenders, and let time try : Adicu! [ Exit ORLANDO, 

Cel. You have ſimply miſus'd our ſex in your love-prate : 
we muſt have your doublet and hoſe pluck'd over your head, 
and ſhow the world what the bird hath done to her own neſt, 

Re. O cox, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou didſt 
know how many fathom deep I am in love! But it cannot 
be ſounded ; my affection hath an unknown bottom, like the 
bay of Portugal. 

Cel. Or rather, bottomleſs ; that as faſt as you pour af. 
fection in, it runs out, 

Ro. No, that ſame wicked haſtard of Venus, that was 


begot of thought,” conceiv'd of ipleen, and born of madneſs; 


that blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes, hecauſe 


his own are out, let him be judge, how dcep I am in love 


sl believe, by pathetical break-promiſe, Roſalind means a lover whoſe 
fal ſe hood would moſt deeply affe& his miſtreſss Maron E. 


9 ——begot of thought, ] i. e. of melancholy. STEFEVENS. 


Vor, II. Bb In 
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III tell thee, Altena, I cannot be out of the fight of Orlando: 
J'Il go find a ſhadow, and ſigh till he come. 
Cel. And I'll ſleep. [ Exennt, 


SCENE IL 
Another part of the Foreſt. 


Enter JA Es and Lords, in the habit of Foreſters. 
Jap. Which is he that kill'd the deer? 


1 Lord. Sir, it was I, 

Jag. Let's preſent him to the duke, like a Roman con- 
queror; and it would do well to ſet the deer's horns upon 
his head, for a branch of victory: — Have you no ſong, 
toreſter, for this purpoſe ? 

2 Lord. Yes, fir, 

Jag. Sing it; 'tis no matter how it be in tune, ſo it make 
noiſe enough. 


SONG, 
1. What ſhall he have, that kilPd the dier ? 


2. His leather ſhin, and horns to avecr,* 
I. T hen fing him home : 

Tale thou no ſcorn, to wear the horn; J The reſt ſhall 

It aas a creſt ere thou wwaſt born. bear this bur- 
I. Thy Treg ts father wore it; den. 
2. And thy father bore it : 

All. The horn, the Horn, the luſty horn, | 
Is not a thing to laugh to ſcorn, [ Exeunt. 


2 Shakſpeare ſeems to have formed this ſong on a hint afforded by the 
novel which furniſhed him with the plot of his play. „ What news, 
Forreſter? Haſt thou wounded ſome deere, and loft him in the fall ? 
Care not, man, for ſo ſmall a loſſe; thy fees was but the ſkinne, the 
ſhoulders, and the bons. Lodge's Reſalinde, or Eupbues's Golden Legacic, 
159 2. For this quotation the reader is indebted to Mr. Malone. 

So likewiſe in an ancient MS. entitled The Bote of Huntyng, that ': 
cleped Mayſter of Game : «© And as of fees, it is to wite t hat what man tha! 
ſmyte a dere atte bis tree <vith a detbes ftrcke, and he be re couered by ſome 
8g ing doune, he ſhall haue the Ayn, & . STEEvE ws. 
| SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
The Ford, 
Enter RosalinD and CELIA. 


Reſ. How ſay you now? Is it not paſt two o'cluck ? and 
here much Orlando ! + 

Cel. I warrant you, with pure love, and troubled brain, 
he hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone forth te 
fleep : Look, who comes here, 


Euter SILVIUsS, 


Sil. My errand is to you, fair youth; 
My gentle Phebe bid me give you this: 
I know not the contents ; bur, as I gueſs, 
By the ſtern brow, and waſpiſh action 
Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenour : pardon me, 
I am but as a guiltleſs meſſenger. 

Rf. Patience herſelf would ſtartle at this letter, 
And play the ſwaggerer ; bear this, bear all: 
She ſays, I am not fair; that 1 lack manners; 


Bb 2 She 


LCD a Leier. 


The foregoing noily ſcene was introduced only to fill np an interval, 
which is to repreſ-nttwo hours. This contraction of the time we might 
impute to poor Roſalind's impatience, but that a few minutes after we 
find Orlando ſending his excuſe. I do got ſee that by any probable divi- 
fion of the acts this abſurdity can be obviated. JounsoN. 

+ The word much thould be explained. Ir is an expreſſion of latitude, 
and taken in various 1:nies. Here's much Orlando—1i, e. Here is no 
Orlando, or wWe may look for him. We have fill this uſe of it, as when 
we ſay, ſpeaking ot a perſon who we ſuſpe& will not keep his appoint- 
ment, „ Ay, you will be ſure to ſee him there much!“ WHALLEY« 

So the vulgar yet ſay, „I ſhall get much by that no doubt,” meaning 
that they ſhall get nothing. Malo k. 

Here much Orlandi ! is ſpoken iconically on Roſalind perceiving that 
Orlando had failed in his engagement, Hol r WHITE. 

Much, in our author's time, was an expretſion denoting admira ion. 


MALoN E. 
Much] was more frequently uſed to ind'cate diſdains STEEYENS: 
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She calls me proud; and, that ſhe could not love me 
Were man as rare as phœnix; Od's my will! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt: 
Why writes ſhe ſo to me Well, ſhepherd, well, 
This is a letter of your own device, 
Sil. No, I proteſt, I know not the contents; 
Phebe did write it. 
Rof. Come, come, you are a ſool, 
And turn'd into the extremity of love. 
1 ſaw her hand: ſhe has a leathern hand, 
A freeſtone-colour'd hand ; + I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her hands; 
She has a huſwife's hand: but that's no matter: 
I ſay, ſhe never did invent this letter; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 
Sil. Sure, it is hers, 
R. Why, 'tis a boiſterous and a cruel ſtile, 
A ſtile for challengers ; why, ſhe defies me, 
Like Turk to Chriſtian : woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth ſuch reared, invention, 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 
Than in their countenance :—Wull you hear the letter? 
Sil. So pleaſe you, for I never heard it yet; 
Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty, 
Ro/. She Phebes me: Mark how the tyrant writes. 


Art thou gad to ſhepherd turn'd, Reads. 
That a maiden's heart bath burn'd ? 


Can a woman rail thus? 
Sil, Call you this railing ? 


Roſ. Why, thy godhead laid apart, 
Warr'ſt thou with a woman's heart ? 


Did you ever hear ſuch railing ?— 
| IV Hils 


4 As this paſſage now ſtands the metre of the firſt line is imperfect, 
and the ſenſe of the whole; for why ſhould Roſalind dwell ſo much upon 
Phebe's hands, unleſs Silvius had ſaid ſomething about them ?—1I have no 
doubt but the line originally ran thus: 

Phebe did write it with her own fair hand. 


And then Roſalind's reply will natutallv follow. M. Masog. 
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tl hiles the eye of man did ww50 me, 
That could do no vengeance 5 to me. 


\Teaning me a beaſt.— 


1f the ſcorn of your bright eyne 
Have praver to raiſe ſuch love in mine, 
Atack, in me what ſtrange effect 
WWauld they wark in mild aſpect ? 

Il tiles you chid me, I did love; 
lux then might your prayers move? 
He, that brings this love to thee, 
Litile kniws this love in me: 

Aud by him ſeal up thy mind; 

I hether that thy youth and kind * 
Will the faithful offer take 

Of me, and all that I can malte; 
Or elſe by him my love deny, 

And then I'll ſtudy how to die. 


S.. Call you this chiding ? 

Cel, Alas, poor ſhepherd f 

Ro. Do you pity him? no, he deſerves no pity. Witt 
thou love fuch a woman ?—What, to make thee an inſttru— 


8 


» o yu 

© 32 r _ 
2 * — * 2 * 
n 22 


— 
5 
Sik 


4: 
ment, and play falſe trains upon thee ! not to be endured !— 1 
Well, go your way to her, (for, 1 ſee, love hath made thee i} 
a tame ſnake,) and ſay this to her ;— That if ſhe love me, qi 
I charge her to love thee : if ſhe will not, I will never have he 4 


her, unleſs thou entreat for her. —If you be a true lover, ith 
hence, aud not a word; for here comes more company. 5 
[ Exit SILVIUS, {43 


cc 


Enter Ol IVER. 


Oli. Good-morrow, fair ones: Pray you, if you know 
| Where 


B b 3 


vengeance ] is uſed for miſchief, Jon xSON. 
5 Kind is the old word for nature. Ion x soN. 


7 i. e. raiſe as profit from any thing. STEEVENS. 


s This term was, in our author's time, frequently aſed to expreſs a poor 
ntemptible fellow. MATLON . 
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Where, in the purlieus“ of this foreſt, ſtands 
A ſheep-cote, tenc'd about with olive-trecs? 
Cel. Weſt of this place, down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right hand,* brings you to this place: 
But at this hour the houſe doth keep itſelf, 
There's none within. 
Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then I ſhould know you by defcription ; 
Such garments, and ſuch years: The by is fair, 
Of female favour, and b:ſt;avs himſelf 
Like a ripe iir: but the <v5man low, 
An / breauner than her brother. Are not you 
The owner of the houſe I did enquire for ? 
Cel. It is no boaſt, being aſk'd, to ſay, we are. 
Oli. Orlando doth commend him to you both; 
And to that youth, he calls his Roſalind, 
He ſends this bloody napkin ; 3 Are you he? 
Rof. I am: What muſt we underſtand by this? 
Oli. Some of my ſhame; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 


This handkerchief was ſtain'd. 


Cel. J pray you, tell it, 
Oli. When laſt the young Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promiſe to return again 
Within an hour ; 4 and, pacing through the foreſt, 
Chewing 


9 Puriieu, fays Manwood's Treatiſe on the Foreft Laws, e. xx, Is a 
certaine territorie of ground adjoyning unto the foreſt, meared and bounded 
with unmoveable marks, meeres, and boundaries: which territories of 
ground was alſo foreſt, and afterwards diſaforeſted againe by the peram- 
bulations made for the ſevering of the new foreſt from the old.“ REED. 

Bullokar, in his Zxpeſiter, 1616, deſcribes a purlien as „e a place neere 
Joining to a foreſt, where it is lawful for the owner of the ground to 
Huar, if he can diſpend fortie ſhillings by the yeere, of freeland.*” 

. MALONE. 

2 1, e. paſſing by the rank of oziers, and leaving them on your right 
hand, you will reach the place. MaLoNE. | 

3 i. e. handkerchief. Ray ſays, that a pocket handkerchief is fo called 


about Sheffield in Yorkſhire, STEEVENS. 


4 We muſt read—within.twwo beurs, Jonngox. 
May not within an tour ſigniſy within @ certain time? I YRWALT Ts 
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Chewing the oy of ſweet and bitter fancy, 

Lo, what befel! he threw his eye aſide, 

And, mark, what object did preſent itſelf ! 

Under an oak, “ whoſe boughs were moſs'd with age, 

And high top bald with dry antiquity, 

A wretched ragged man, o'ergrown with hair, 

Lay fleeping on his back: about his neck 

A green — gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 

The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 

And with indented glides did ſlip away 

Into a buſh; under which buſh's ſhade 

A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching, head oa ground, with catfke watch, 

When that the flzeping man ſhould fiir; tor 'tis 

The royal diſpoſition of that bealt, 1 

To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead: | 

This ſcen, Orlando did approach the man, f 

And found it was his brother, his etder brother. i} 
Cel. O, I have heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother; 3h. 

And he did render him 7 the moſt unnatural bi 

That liv'd *mongſt men. 3 
Oli. And well he might ſo do, 9 

For well I know he was unnatural, | 4 
Rz/. But, to Orlando; Did he leave him there, 4 

Food to the ſuck'd and hungry lioneſs ? bs 
Oli. Twice did he turn his back, and purpos'd fo; 1 

But kindneſs, nobler ever than revenge, * 

And nature, ſtronger than his juſt occaſion, 5 


"= 
+ 4 


Made him give battle to the lioneſs, ix} 
Who quickly fell before him; in which hurtling 5 144 
Bb 4 From i} 
S i. e. love, which is always thus deſcribed by our poets, as compoſed 1 


of contraries. MaLlONR. 
The ancient copy reads, - Under an od oak; but as this epithet 
hurts the meaſuce, without improvement of the ſenſe, (for we are told 
in the ſame line that its ( boughs were moſs'd with age, and after- 
wards, that its top was „ bald with dry antiguity, ) I have omitted c, 
as an unqueſtionable interpolation, STEEVENS. 
i. e. deſcribe him. MaLONE. 5 | 
To burtle is to move with impetuoſity and tumult. STEEVENS. 


From miſerable flumber I awak d. 
Cel. Are you his brother ? 
Rof. Was it you he reſcu'd * 
Cel. Was't you that did ſo oft contrive to kill him ? 
Oli. *I'was I; but 'tis not J: I do not ſhame 
To tell you what I was, fince my converſion 
So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am. 
R/. But, tor the bloody napkin ?— 
Oli. By, and by. 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had molt kindly bath'd, 
As, how I came into that deſert place; 
In brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who pave me freſh array, and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love; 
Who led me inftantly unto his cave, 
There ſtripp'd himſelf, and here upon his arm 
The lioneſs had torn ſome ſleſh away, 
Which all this while had bled ; and now he ſainted, 
And cry'd, in fainting, vpon Roſalind. 
Brief, I recover'd him ; bound up his wound ; 
And, after ſome ſmall ſpace, being ſtrong at heart, 
He ſent me hither, ſtranger as I am, 
To tell this ſtory, that you might excuſe 
His broken promiſe, and to give this napkin, 
Dy'd in this blood; unto the ſhepherd youth 
That he in ſport doth call his Roſalind. 
Cel. Why, how now, Ganymede ? ſweet Ganymede ? 
[ROSALIND faits, 
Oli. Many will ſwoon when they do look on blood, 
Cel. There is more in it: —Couſin—Ganymede! * 
Oli. Look, he recovers. 
R/. I would, I were at home. 
Cel. We'll lead you thither ;— 
I pray 
9 I believe, a line following this has been loſt. Marone. 
As, in this place, fignifies—as for inſlance. So, in Hailer: 
«© £5, ſtars with trains of fire,“ &c, 
I fuſpe& no omi iſion. SrEEVENS. 
z Celia in her firſt fright forgets Roſalind's character and diſguile, 
and calls out couſin, then recolle cts herſelf, and ſiys, Gany pa 
IH NCGONs 
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J pray you will you take him by the arm? 

Oli. Be of good cheer, youth :— You a man? 
You lack a man's heart. 

Ref. | do ſo, I confeſs it. Ah, fir, a body would think 
this was well counterfeited : I pray you, tell your brother 
how well I counterfeited,—Heigh ho! — 

Oli. This was not counterfeit ; there is too great teſtlimony 
in your complexion, that it was a paſſion of earneſt. 

Ag. Counterfeit, I aſſure you. 

Oli. Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to be 2 
man, 


i rag So I' do ; but, i'faith I ſhould have been a woman by 
right, 


Cel, Come, you look paler and paler ; pray you, draw 
homewards :— Good fir, go with us. 

Oli. That will I, for I muft bear anſwer back 
How you excuſe my brother, Roſalind. 

Ro/. I ſhall deviſe ſomething : But, I pray you, commend 
my counterfeiting to him ;— Will you go ? [ Exeuat, 


AST V. SCENE L. 
The ſame. 
Enter ToucnsToNE and AUDREY. 
Touch, We ſhalln d a time, Audrey; patience, gentle 


Audrey. 


Aud, Faith, the prieſt was good enough, for all the old 
geatleman's ſaying. 


Touch. A moſt wicked fir Oliver, Audrey, a moſt vile 


Mar-text, But, Audrey, there is a youth hers in the for-i 
lays claim to you, 
Aud. Ay, I know who 'tis; he hath no intereſt in me in 
the world: here comes the man you mean. N 
5 LA.! 
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Enter WILLIAM. 


Touch, It is meat and drink to me to ſee a clown: By my 
troth, we that have good wits, have much to anſwer for; we 
ſhall be flouting ; we cannot hold. 

Will, Good even, Audrey, 

Aud, God ye good even, William, 

Will. And good even to you, fir. 

Teuch. Good even, gentle friend: Cover thy head, cover 
thy head; nay, pr'ythee, be cover'd. How old are you, 


Friend? 


Vill. Five and twenty, ſir. 

Touch, A ripe age: Is thy name, William? 

ill. William, fir, | 

Touch. A fair name: Waſt born 1'the foreſt here? 

Will. Ay, fir, I thank God. 

Touch. T hank God z_—a good anſwer , Art rich ? 

Vill. Faith, fir, ſo, ſo. | 

Touch, So, fo, is good, very good, very excellent good: 
and yet it is not; it is but ſo ſo. Art thou wiſe ? 

Will. Ay, fir, I have a pretty wit, 

Touch, Why, thou ſay'ſt well. I do now remember a 
ſaying : The fool doth think he is aviſe, but the wiſe man knows 
2 ta be a fol. The heathen philoſopher, when he had a 
defire to eat a grape, would open his lips when he put it into 
his mouth; — thereby, that grapes were made to eat, 
and lips to open. You do love this maid ? 4 

Vill. I do, fir. 

Touch, Give me your hand: Art thou learned? 

Will. No, fir. | 

Touch, Then learn this of me; To have, is to have: 
For it is a figure in rhetorick, that drink, being pour'd 2 * 

0 


3 This was deſigned as a fneer on the ſeveral trifling and infignificant 
ſavings and actions, recorded of the ancient philoſophers, by the writers of 
their lives, ſuch as Diogenes Laertius, Philoſtratus, Eunapius, &c. as ap- 
pears from its being introduced by one of their viſe ſayings. 

WarBUuR TON, 

4 Part of this dialogue ſeems to have grown out of the novel on which 
the play is formed: Phebe is no latice for your lips, and her grapes hang ſo 
nie, that gaze at them you may, but touch them you cannot,” MALoxgs. 
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of a cup into a glaſs, by filling the one doth empty the other: 
For all your writers do conſent, that % is he: now you are 
not %, for I am he. 

Will. Which-he, fir ? 

Touch. He, fir, that muſt marry this woman: Therefore, 
you clown, abandon,—which is in the vulgar, leave, - the 
ſociety, - which in the booriſh is, company, —of this female, 
which in the common is, —-woman, which together is, 
abandon the ſociety of this female; or, clown thou periſheſt ; 
or, to thy better underſtanding, dieſt; to wit, I kill thee,3 
make thee away, tranſlate thy life inro death, thy liberty 
into bondage: Iwill deal in poiſon with thee, or in baſtina- 
do, or in ſteel; I will bandy with thee in faction; I will 
o'er-run thee with policy; I will kill thee a hundred and 
fifty ways; therefore tremble, and depart, 

Aud. Do, good William, 

Vill. God reſt you merry, fir, [ Exit, 


Enter CoRIN. 


Cor. Our maſter and miſtreſs ſeek you; come, away, 


away. 

Touch. Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey ;—I attend, I at- 
tend, [ Exeunt; 
SCENE IL 

The ſame. 


Emer ORLANDO and OLIVER, 


Orl. Is't poflible,* that on ſo little acquaintance you ſhould 
B b like 


5 The old copy reads“ »r to wit, I kill thee.'“ I have omitted the 
impertinent conjunction er, by the advice of Dr. Farmer. STEEVENS. 

6 Shakſpeare, by putting this queſtion into the mouth of Orlando, 
ſeems to have been aware of the impropriety which he had been guilty 
of by deſerting his original, In Lodge's novel, the elder brother is in- 
ſtrumental in ſaving Aliena from a band of rutfians, who “ theught to 
ſteal her away, and to give her to the king for a preſent, hoping, becauſe 
the king was a great leacher, by ſuch a g'tt to purchale all their pardons, '? 
Without the intervention of this circumitance, the paſſion ot Aliena ap- 
pears to be very haſty indecd. STEEVENT, 
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like her ? that, but ſeeing, you ſhould love her? and, loving, 
woo? and, wooting, ſhe' hould grant? And will you per- 
ſever to enjoy her ? 

Oli. Neither call the giddineſs of it in queſtion, the pover- 
ty of her, the ſmall acquaintance, my ſudden wooing, nor 
her ſudden conſenting ; but ſay with me, | love Aliena; ſay 
with her, that the loves me: conſent with both, that we may 
enjoy each other: it ſhall be to your good; for my father's 
houſe, and all the revenue that was old fir Rowland's, will 1 
eſtate upon you, and here live and die a ſnepherd. 


Enter Ro$SALIND. 


Orl. You have my conſent. Let your wedding be to- 
morrow : thither will 1 invite the duke, and all his contented 
tollowers: Go you, and prepare Aliena; for, lock you, 
here comes my Roſalind, 

Eg. God ſave you, brother, 

Oli. And you, fair ſiſter.“ 

Re. O, my dear Orlando, how it gricves me to ſee thee 
wear thy heart in a ſcarf. | 

Ol. It is my arm. | 

Rof. I thought, thy heart had been wounded with the 
claws of a lion, 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Rg. Did your brother tell ; ou how 1 counterferted to 
ſwoon, when he ſhow'd me your handkerchict ? 

Orl, Ay, and greater wonders than that, 

Ro}. O, I know where you are: — Navy, tis true: there 
was never any thing ſo ſudden, but the fight of two rams,“ 
and Cæſar s thraſonical brag of—-1 came, /aw, and der 
For your brother and my fifſter no ſooner met, but they 
look d; no ſooner 10x'd, but they lov'd; no ſooner lov'd, 

but 

7 1 know not why Over (hoautd call Roſalind ſiſter. He takes her yet 
29 be a man. I ſuppoſe w2 ſhou!d read - And you, and your fair ſiſter. 

n Jou Nsox. 

Oliver ſpeaks to her in the character ſhe aſſumed, of a wom in courted 
by Orlando his brother. CHAMIER, 

5 So, in Lanetam's A count of Queen El:'zavetb's Entertainment at 
Kennelwwirth Caſtle, 1575: 4% ootrageous in th-ir racez az rams a. thei: 
rut STEEVINS. 
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but they ſigh'd; no ſooner ſigh'd, but they aſk'd one another 
the reaſon ; no ſooner knew the reaſon, but they fought the 

emedy ; and in theſe degrees have they made a pair of ſtairs 
to marriage, which they will climb incontinent, or eſe be 
incontinent before marriage: they are in the very wrath of 
love, and they wall together; clubs cannot part them.“ 

Orl, They ſhall be married to-morrow ; and ] will bid the 
duke to the nuytial, But, O, how bitter a thing it is to 
look into happineſs through another man's eyes ! By ſo much 
the more ſhall I to-morrow be at the height of heart-heavineſs, 
by how much I thall think my brother happy, in having what 
he wilhes for. 

R/ Why then, to- morro 1 cannot ſerve your turn for 
Roſalind ? 


O. ] can hve no longer by thinking, 

Ref. I will weary you then no longer with idle talking. 
Know of me then, (for now I ſpeak to ſome purpoſe,) that 
I know you are a gentleman of good conceit ; I ſpeak not 
this, that you ſhould bear a good opinion of my knowledge, 
inſomuch, I fay, I know you are; neither do 1 labour for a 
greater elteem than may in ſome little meaſure draw a belief 
from you, to do yourſcH good, and not to grace me. Believe 
then, if you pleaſe, that ] can do ſtrange things: I have, ſince 
] was three years od, converted with a magician, moſt pro- 
found in his art, and yet not damnable. If you do love Ro- 
ſalind ſo near the heart as your geiture cries it out, when 
your brother marries Aliena, you ſhall marry her ; I know 
to what ſtraits of fortune the is driven; and it is not im- 
poſuble to me, if it appear not 1nconvenient to you, to ſet 
her kefure your eyes to-morrow, human as ſhe is, and with⸗ 
cut any danger. 


Or.. 


9 It appears from many of our old dramas, tht, in our author's time, it 
was a common Cuſtom, on the biuaking outof a fray, to call out 4 C. 46. 
Club.,“ 10 part the combatants. MALIN Es 

So, in the Firſt part of K. Hatry. when the Mayor of London is 
endeavour:ng to put a ſtop to the combat between the par tiſans of Glacels 
ter and Wincheſter, he ſays, 

«Pj cal! for clubs, if vou will not away.“ M. Magscn.. 

2 That 12, not a phantom, but the real, Roſalind, without zny of. the 

danger gencraliy cynceived to attend the rites of incanta en. Jon son, 
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Orl, Speak'ſt thou in ſober meanings? 

Ra. By my life, I do; which I tender dearly, though 1 
ſay I am a magician ; Therefore, put you in your beſt ar- 
ray, bid your friends; 4 for if you will be married to-mor- 
row, you ſhall ; and to Roſalind, if you will. 


Enter SiLV1vus and PHEBE, 


Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers, 
Phe, Youth, you have done me much ungentleneſs, 

To ſhow the letter that I writ to you. 

Ry/. J care not, if I have: it is my ſtudy, 

To ſeem deſpiteful and ungentle to you: 

You are there follow'd by a faithful ſhepherd ; 

Look upon him, love him ; he worſhips you. | 
Phe. Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what tis to love. 
Sil. It is to be all made of ſighs and tears ;— | 

And ſo am 1 for Phebe, 

Phe. And I for Ganymede, 

Orl. And I for Roſalind, 

Roſ. And ] for no woman, 

Sil. It is to be all made of faith and ſervice ;— 

And ſo am I for Phebe. 

Phe, And I or Ganymede, 

Orl, And I for Roſalind. 

R/. And I for no woman, 

Sil. It is to be all made of fantaſy, 

All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes; 

All adoration, duty and obſervance, 

All humbleneſs, all patience, and impatience, 

All purity, all trial, all obſervance ; 5— 


And 

3 Though I pretend to be a maz:cian, and therefore might be ſuppoſcd 
able to elude death. MATLONE. 

This explanation cannot be right, as no magician was ever ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs the art of eluding dearth, Dr. Warburton properly remarks, that 
this play “ was written in King James's time, when there was a ſevere 
znquiſition after witches and magicians.” It was natural therefore for one 
who called herſelf a magician, to allude to the danger, in which her 
avowal, had it been a ſerious one, would have involved her. STEEVENS. 

+ i. e. invite your friends. REED. 

5 I ſuſpect our author wiote—all cbedience. It is highly probable that 

the 
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And fo am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And ſo am I for Ganymede, 

Orl. And ſo am I for Roſalind, 

Rg. And ſo am I for no woman. 

Phe. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you? 

[To RoSALIND, 

Sid. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you? 

[Tc PHEBE, 

Orl. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you? 

Ro/. Who do you ſpeak to, why blame you me to love 

o 

Orl. To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 

Re. Pray you, no more of this; tis like the howling of 
Iriſh wolves againſt the moon. —I will help you, [T SiL- 
virus] if I can:—I would love you, [To Pare] if I 
could. —To-morrow meet me all together, —I will marry you, 
[To Pur BE] if ever I marry woman, and I'll be married 
to-morrow :I will ſatisfy you, [To ORLAN DO] if ever I 
ſatisfy'd man, and you ſhall be married to-morrow : —I will 
content you, {To SILVIUS] if what pleaſes you contents you, 
and you ſhall be married to-morrow. As you [To ORLaNn- 
Do] love Roſalind, meet ;—as you, [7% SiLvivs] love 
Phebe, meet: — And as I love no woman, I'll meet.-So, 
fare you well; I have left you commands, 


Sil. I'll not fail, if I live. 


#F he. Nor | 
Orl, Nor L [ Exeunts 
SCENE III. 
The ſame, 


Enter TouchsroN E and AUDREY, 


Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey; to-morrow 
will we be married, 
Aud, 


the compoſitor caught cb{rvance from the line above; and very unlikely 
that the ſame word ſhould have been ſet down twice by Shakſpeare ſo cloſe 
to each other. MALON E. 


Read —obeiſance. The word obſervance is evidently repcated by an 
error of the preſs, R1TsS0N. 


„ 
* 
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Aud I do deſire it with all my heart: and J hope it is no 
diſhoneſt deſire, to deſire to be a woman of the world.“ Here 
come to of the baniſh'd duke's pages, 


Enter two Pages. 


1 Page, Well met, honeft gentleman. 

Touch, By my troth, well met: Come, fit, ſit, and a ſong, 

2. Page. We are for you: fit i the middle. 

1 Fag. Shall we clap into't roundly, without hawking, or 
ſpitting, or ſay ing we are hoarſe; which are the only pro. 
log es to a bad voice? 

2 Pacr. I'faith, i' faith; and both in a tune, like two grpſics 
on a horſe. 


SONG. 


1. 


I, abe a lower, and his laſt, 
Lieb a hey, and ts, and a hy HOUIRDO, 
That ver the green cori-field did paſs 
Ta the ſpring time, toe only pretty rank time, 
Whe::: birds ds j.rg, bey ding a ding, ding ; 
S wet lowers love the ſpriug. 
11. 


Fetarccu the acres of the rye, 
With a ley, and a hs, and a ho nowito, 
T b/c pretty country folks wwanld lic, 
1 n. /pring tim, &e. 
T bi, 
To go te the world, is to be married. An anonymous. writer ſappoſee, 
that in this phrete there is an al.ufun to Saint Luke's Golpel, xx, 343 
«+ The children of this world marry, and are given in marriage.” 
STFEVENS, 
7 The ſtanzas of this ſung are in all the editions evideatly tranfpul :d : | 
as I have regulated them, that which in the former copies was the ſecond 
Kanza is now the lait. 
The {ame tianſpoſition of theſe ſtanzas is made by Dr, Thir'by, in 
copy contain og fume notes on the margin, which 1 have peruſed by the 
favour of ir Edward Walpole. lonNSsOR. 


v be cn jic'ty rank time, ] Thus the modern editors. 7 
| 2 The 
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111. 


7 is card they began that Hour, 
IWith a bey, and a ho, and a hi nou, 
Hiao that a life was but a flower 
In ſpring time, &c. 
Iv. 


And therefore take the preſent ti uo, 
Witb a hey, and a bo, and a hey urine ; 
For love is craauned with the prin 


In ſpring time, &c. 


Touch, Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no 
great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untuneable,” 
1 Page, You are deceiv'd, fir; we kept time, we loſt not 
ur time. | 
Touch, By my troth, yes; I count it but time loft to hear 
ſuch a fooliſh ſong, God be with you; and God mend your 
yoices !—Come, Audrey, [ Eacuul. 


The old copy reads: | 
Ju the fpring time, the one'y pretty rang time, 
I think we ſhouſd read: 
In the ſpring time, the only pretty ring time. 
i. e. the aptcR ſcaſon for marriage; or, the word ny, for the ſake cf 
equality of metre, may be omitted. STEEVENS. 

In confirmation of Mr. Steevens's reading, it appears from the old ca- 
lendars that the ſpring was the ſeaſon of marriage. Dou. 

9 Though it is thus in all the printed copies, it is evident from the 
ſequel of the dialogue, that the poet wrate as I have reform'd in my text, 
untimeubie Tine and tune, are frequently miſptinted for one 220ther ia 
tae old editions of Shakſpeare, TaroBALD. 

This emendatior. is received, 1 think very undeſervedly, by Dr. War- 
burton. JOHNSON. | 3 

The reply of the Page proves to me, beyond any pollibility of doubt, 
that we ought to read ufimeabie, inftead of untureable, noc with Fanding 
Johnſon rejects the amendment as unneceſſary. A miſtake of a fi lar 
uw ture occurs in Tewweifrb N.gbt. M. Maso. 

The ſenſe of the old reading ſeems to ba—Th:ngh the words of the ſong 
were tr fl ing, the muſic was not (as might bave been ah.? good enough to 
compenſate their defect. STEEVENS. | 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 
Anzther part of the Foreſt, 


Enter Puke ſenior, Au iN Ss, Jaques, OxLAN DO, OLIVER, 
and CELIA. 


Dube S. Doſt thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promiſed ? 
Or. I ſometimes do believe, and ſometimes do not; 


As thoſe that fear they hope, and know they fear,* 1 
fer 


2 This ſtrange non ſenſe ſnould be read thus: 
As theje that fear their hap, and knw their fear, 
1, e. As thcſe that fear the iſſue of a thing when they know their fear to 
be well grounded. WaS BURTON. 
The de pravation of this line is evident, but I do not think the learned 
commentator's emendation very happy. I read thus : 
As thoſe that fear with bete, and hope with fear, 
Or thus, with leſs al:eration: 
As theſe that fear, they hope, and now they fear. Jon NsoN. 
The author of The Rewiſal would read: 
Als thoſe that fear their bepe, and know their fear, STEEVENS» 
Perhaps we might read 
As thoſe that feign they bepe, and know they fear. 
| BLACKSTONE. 
I would read: 
As theſe that fear, then hope 5, and know, then fear. 
MusSGRAYTE. 
I have little doubt but it ſhould run thus: 
A's thoſe who fearing hope, and hoping fear. 
This ſtrongly expreſſes the ſtate of mind which Orlando was in at that 
time; and if the words fearing and hoping were contracted in the original 
copy, and written thus :—fearz—hope (a practice not unuſual at this day) 
the g might eaſily have been miſtaken for y, a cominon abbreviation ol 
they, M. Masox. 
I believe this line requires no other alteration than the addition of a 
ſemi-colon ; 
Ai thoſe that fear ; they hope, and knozo they fear, HENLEY. 
The meaning, I think, is, 4s thoſe wwbo fear,—they, even thoſe very 
perſons, entertain hopes, that their fears will not be realized; and yet a! 


the ſame time they well kretv that there is reaſon for their fears. 


Maroxs. 
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Aer. 571 
Euter Ros ALIND, SiLv1us, and PHEBE, 


Eg. Patience once more, whiles our compact is urg'd:.— 
You ſay, if I bring in your Roſalind, [To the DUKE, 
You will beſtow her on Orlando here ? 

Dake & That would I, had I kingdoms to give with her, 


Ry. And you ſay, you will have her, when I bring her? 


[To ORLANDO. 
Orl, That would I, were I of all kingdoms king, 
K. You ſay, you'll marry me, if I be willing ? 
| [To PHEBE, 
Phe, That will I, ſhould I die the hour after, 
Ro/. But, if you do refuſe to marry me, 
You'll give yourſelf to this moſt faithful ſhepherd ? 
Phe, So is the bargain. 
Ro. You ſay, that you'll have Phebe, if ſhe will? 
[To SILVIUS, 
Sil. Though to have her and death were both one thing, 
Ry. I have promis'd to make all this matter even. 
Keep you your word, O duke, to give your daughter j—= 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter : 
Keep your word, Phebe, that you'll marry me; 
Or elſe, refuſing me, to wed this ſhepherd ;— 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you'll marry her, 
If ſhe refuſe me :—and from hence I go, 
To make theſe doubts all even. 
[ Exennt RoSALIND and CELIA. 
Duke $. I do remember in this ſhepherd-boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favonr, 
Orl. My lord, the firſt time that I ever ſa him, 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter : 
But, my good lord, this boy is foreſt-born ; 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 


Obſcured in the circle of this foreſt. 


Emer 
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Enter Toucnsroxnt and AUDREY. 


Jag. There is, ſure, another flood toward, and theſe 
couples are coming to the ar! Here comes a pair of very 
ſtrange beaſts, which in all tongues are call'd fuuls.? 

Touch, Salutation and greeting to you all! 

Jag. Good my lord, bid him welcome: Tais is the 
motiey-minded gentleman, that I have fo oficn mat in the 
foreſt : he hath been a courtier, he ſwears. 

Touch, If any man doubt that, let him put me to my pur- 
gation, I have trod a meaſure ; 4 I have flatter'd a lady; 
J have been politick with my friend, ſmooth with mine 
enemy; J have undone three tailors ; I have had four quar- 
rels, and like to have fought one, 

Jag. And how was that ta'en up? | 

Touch, Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was upon 
the ſeventh cauſe,s 

Jag How ſeventh eauſe Good my lord, like this fellow. 

Dube S. J like him very well. 

Terch, God ild you, ſir; “ I deſire you of the like.) I 


preſs 

What range beafts? and yet ſuch as have a name in alt languages ? 
Noah's ark is here alluded to; into which the clean beaſts entered by 
fewvens, and the unclean by tee, male and female. It is plain then that 
Shakſpeare wrote, here come a pair of unclean beafts, which is Eshly 
humorous. WARBURTON» 

Strange heaſis are only what we call odd animals. There is no need of 
any alteration, ſon x SsON. 

A meaſure 3] So, in Love's Labour's Loft, Act V. ſc. ii: 

« To tread a meaſure with you on this graſs.“ RETD. 

Touchſtone to prove that he has been a courtier, particulariy mentions 
a meaſure, becauſe it was a very ſtately ſolemn dance. So, in M.. a 
abeut Nething : the wedding mannerly modeſt, as a meaſure full vt 
ſtate and ancientry.” MALONE. 
do all the copies; but it is apparent from the ſequel that we muſt 
read the quarrel 2025 not upon the ſeventh cauſe. Jou & so. 

By the ſeventh canſe, Touchſtone, I apprehend, means the lie ſer'en 
times removed; i. e. the retort courteous, which is removed ſeven £tm-e5 
(counting backwards) from the lie died, the laſt and moſt aggravated 
ſpecies of lie. See the ſubſequent note on the words „a lie ſeven 
times removed.” MALCGNE. | 

6 i.e. Gd yield you, reward you. STEEVENS. 


7 We ſhould read=—IT de/re of you the like, On the Duke's 21 
; (FRE 
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preſs in here, ſir, amongſt the reſt of the country copulatives, 
to ſwear, and to forſwear; according as marriage binds, and 
blood breaks: — A poor virgin, fir, an ill-favour'd thing, 
fir, but mine ,n; a poor humour of mine, fir, to take that 
that no man elſe will: Rich honeſty dwells like a miſer, fir, 
in a poor houſe ; as your pearl, in your foul oyſter. 

Duke, S. By my faith, he is very ſwift and ſententious. 
Touch. According to the fool's bolt, fir, and ſuch dulcet 
diſcaſes.9 


Jag. But, for the ſeventh cauſe; how did you find the 
quarrel on the ſeventh cauſe? 

Touch, Upon a lie ſeven times removed; *—Bear your 

| body 
T like him very zwell, he replies, I defire you will give me cauſe, that I 
may like you too. WAR BURTON. 

I have not admitted the alteration, becauſe there are other examples 
of this mode of expreſſion. JouxsON. 

8 To ſevear according as marriage binds, is to take the oath enjoined in 
the ceremonial of marriage. Jounsox, 

A man by the marriage ceremony 8WEARs that be will keep only to 
bis cuife; when therefore, to grat:fy bis luſt, he leaves ber for another, 
BLOOD BREAKS his matrimonial obligation, and he is FoRSWORN,. 

HENLEYs 

9 This I do not underſtand. For diſeaſes it is eaſy to read dijc:urſes g 
dut, perhaps, the fault may lie deeper. ſjorxson. | 

Perhaps he calls a proverb a de, Proverbial ſayings may appear to 
bim as the ſurfeiting diſeaſes of converſation, They are often the plague 


"of commentators. 


Dr. Farmer would read—in ſuch dulcet diſeaſes; i. e. in the ſweet 
uneaſineſſes of love, a time when people uſually talk nonſenſe. 
STEEVENS. 
Without ſaying to examine how far the poſition laſt advanced is 
founded in truth, I ſhall only add, that I believe the text is right, and 
that this word is capriciorfly uſed for ſayings, though neither in its primary 
or figurative ſenſe it has any relation to that word. In The Merchant of 
Venice the Clown talks in the fome ſtyle, but more int-Iligibly :—© the 
young gentleman (according to the fares and deſtinies, and ſuch odd ſayings, 
the ſiſters three, and ſub branches of learning) is indeed deceaſed,” “ 
x | MALONE» 
2 Touchſtone here enumerates ſeven kinds of lies, from the Retort 
courteous to the ſeventh and moſt aggravated ſpecies of lie, which he calls 
the lie direct. The courtier's anſwer to his intended affront, he expreſsly 
tells us, was the Retort courteous, the firſt ſpecies of lie, When therefore 
he ſays, that they found the quarrel was on the lie ſeven times REMOVED, We 
muſt underſtand by the latter word, the lie removed ſe ven times, counting 
backwards, (as the word remowed ſeems to intimate,) from the laſt _ 
mo 
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body more ſeeming, Audrey :—as thus, fir, I did diſlike 
the cut of a certain courtier's beard ; 4 he ſent me word, if ] 
ſaid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it was: 
"This is called the Retort courteoms. If I ſent him word again, 
it was not well cut, he would ſend me word, he cut it to 
pleaſe himſelf : This is called the Quip modeſt, If again, it 
was not well cut, he diſabled my judgement : This is call'd 
the Reply churli/b, If again, it was not well cut, he would 
anſwer, I ſpake not true: This is call'd the Reprogf valiant, 
If again, it was not well cut, he would ſay, I lie: This is 
called the Countercheck guarrelſome : and ſo to the Lie circum- 
ftantial, and the Lie direct. 

Jag. And how oft did you ſay, his beard was not well cut? 

Touch. I durſt go no further than the Lie circumſtanbial, 
nor he durſt not give me the Lie direct; and fo we meaſured 
ſwords, and parted, 


Jag. Can yon nominate in order now the degrees of the lic? 
Touch, 


moſt aggravated ſpecies of lie, namely, the lie dire. So, in All's wel! 
that end's well : | 

« Who hath ſome four or five remowes come ſhort 

« To tender it herſelt.”” 
Again, in the play before us: “ Your accent is ſomething finer than you 
could purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling,” i. e. to diſtant from the haunts 
of men. 

When Touchſtone and the courtier met, they found their quarrel crigi- 
rated on the ſeventh cauſe, i, e. on the Retort courticus, or the lie ſeven 
times removed. In the courſe of their altercation, after their meeting, 
Touchſtone did not dare to go farther than the ſixth ſpecies, (counting in 
regular progreſſion from the firſt to the laſt,) the /ie circumſtantial ; and 
the courtier was afraid to give him the lie dire; ſo they parted. Ina 
ſubſequent enumeration of the degrees of a lie, Touchſtone expreſis!y 
names the Retort courte.us, as the firſt ; calling it therefore here « the 
ſeventh cauſe, and the lie ſeven times removed,” he muſt mean, 
diſtant ſeven times from the moſt offenſive lie, the lie direct. There is 
certainly therefore no need of reading with Dr. Johnſon in a former pat. 
ſage . We found the quarrel was nt on the ſeventh cauſe,” 

The miſapprehenſion of that moſt judicious critick relative to thei: 
paſſages muſt apologize for my having employed ſo many words in ex- 
plaining them. Maroxe. 


3 1, e. ſeemly. Secming is often uſed by Shakſpeare for becoming, «' 
fairneſs of appearance. STEEVENS. 


+ This folly. is touched upon with high humour by Fletcher, in “* 
Nen of Corinth, WaAkBUR TON, 


* 
7 
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Touch, O fir, we quarrel in print, by the book; “ as you 
have books for good manners : 7 will name you the degrees, 
Ihe fict, the Retort courteous ; the ſecond, the Quip modeſt ; 
the third Reply churih ; the fourth, the Reproot valiant ; 
me 


© The poet has, in this ſcene, rallied the mode of formal duelling, then 
ſo prevalent, with the higheſt humour and addreſs: nor could he have 


treated it with a happier contempt than by making his Clown ſo knowing 


in the forms and preliminaries of it, 1 he particular book here alluded 
to is a very ridicul»us treatiſe of one Vincentio Saviolo, intitied, Of 
{T:nour and honourable Quarrels, in quarto, printed by Wolf, 1594. The 
firſt part of this tract he entitles, A diſcourſe moſt neceſſary for all gentlemen 
that da be in regard their Hindus, touching the giving and receiving tbe lie, 
whereupon the Duello and ib: Combat in divers forms doth enſue „ and many 
ther inconveniences for lack on'y of true knowledge of bonour, and the right 
underſtanding of words, which here is ſet dewn. The contents of the ſe. 
veral chapters are as follows, I. V bat the reaſon is that the party unto 
zoom the lie is gien cught t9 become challenger, and of the nature of lies. 
11. Of the manner and diverſuy of lies, III. Of lies certain, [or direct. 
IV. Of cindit onal lies, [or the lie circumſtantial, | V. Of the lie in general. 
VI. Of the lie in particular. VII. Of forlifh lies. VIII. A concluſion 
touching the wreſting or returning back of the lie, [or the countercheck 
quarrelſome.] In the chapter of cod'tional lies, ſpeaking of the particle if, 
he ſays, Conditional lies be ſuch as arc given conditionally, as if a max 
ſhould ſay or write theje wwordes ;—if thou baſt ſaid that I have offered my lord 
abu, thou lieft 3 or it thou ſayeft ſo hereafter, thou ſhalt lie. Of theſe kind of 
lies, given in this manner, often ariſe much contention in tordes,—wwhercof no 
fare concluſion can ariſe. By which he means, they cannot proceed to cut 
one another's throat, while there is an if between, Which is the reaſon 
of Shakſpeare n. aking the Clown ſay, I knew roben ſeven juſtices could 
not make up a quarrel; but wwhen the parties vere met them ſelves, one of them 
thought but of an if; as, if you ſaid to, then I ſaid ſo, and they fhook hands, 
and ſwore brathers. Your if is the only peace- maker; much wirtue in if.“ 
Caranza was another of theſe authentick authors upon the Duello. Flet- 
cher, in his lat Act of Lowe's Pilgrimage, ridicules him with much 
humour. WARBURTON. 

The words which I have included within the crotchets are Dr. Warbur. 
ton's. They have been hitherto printed in ſuch a manner as might lead 
the reader to ſuppoſe that they made a part of Saviolo's work, The paſ. 
ſage was very inaccurately printed by Dr. Warburton in other reſpects, 
but has here been corre cted by the original, MALONE. 


7 One of theſe books I have. It is entitled The Bote of Nurture, o- 
Schole of geod Manners, for Men, S-rvants, and Children, with flans puer ad 
menſam; 12mo. black letter, without date. It was written by Hugh 
Rhodes, a gentleman, or muſician, of the Chapel Royal; and was firſt 
publiſhed in 4to. in the rig of King Edward VI. SrEEVINS. 


A nother 
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the fiſth, the Countercheck quarreiſome ; the ſixth, the Lis 
with circumſtance ; the ſeventh, the Lie direct. All theſe 
you may avoid, but the Lie direct; and you may avoid that 
too, with an I I knew when ſeven juſtices could not take 
up a quarrel ; but when the parties were met themſelves, one 
of them thought but of an IV as, I you faid fo, then I ſaid ſi; 
and they ſhook hands, and ſwore brothers. Your /f is the 
only peace-maker ; much virtue iu IV. 

Jag. 1s not this a rare fellow, my lord? he's as good at 
any thing, and yet a fool, 

Duke S. He uſes his folly like a ſtalking- horſe, and under 
the preſentation of that, he ſhoots his wit. 


Enter HYMEN,* leading Ros ALIND in woman's clothes; 
and CEL1 a, 


Still Muſick, 


Hy am, Then is there mirth in heaven, 
l ben earthly things made ever 
Alone together. 
Good duke receive thy daughter, 
Hymen fram henden brought her, 
Yea, brought Air lather . 
T hat thou might'ſt join her hand with his, 
Whoſe heart within her boſom is. 


Ref. To you I give myſelf, for I am yours, 
[To Duxt S. 


To you I give myſelf, for I am yours. [To ORLAN DO. 
Dude S. 


Another is, Calates of Maiſter J:bn Caſa, Arebbiſhop of Berevento; or 
eather, a Treatiſe of the Manncrs and Behaviours it behoveth a Man to uſe and 
eſchexve in his fam lar Conwerſations A Work very neceſſary and profitab/e 
for all Gentlemen er other; tranſlated from the Italian by Robert Peterſoa 
of Lincoln's Inn, 4to. 1576. REED. 

s Roſalind is imagined by the reſt of the company to be brought by 
enchantment, and is therefore introduced by a ſuppoſed acriai being in the 
character of Hymen, Jon xsON. | 

In all the allegorical thows exhibtted at ancient weddings, Hymen was 3 
tonſtant perſonage. Ben Johnſon, in his «© Hymene!, or the Solemnitics 
of Maſque and Barriers, at a Marriage,“ has left us inſtructions how to 
dreſs' this favourite character. On the other hand entered Hymen, the 
god of Marriage, in a foffron-co/oured robe, his under veſtures white, his 
ſockes yellow, a yellow veile of filke on his left arme, his head crowncs 
with roſes and marjoram, in his right hand a torch,” STEEvVENS, 


th 
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Dute $. If there be truth in ſight, you are my daughter, 
Or. If there be truth in ſight,” you are my Roſalind, 
Phe. If fight and ſhape be true, 

Why then, —my love adieu! 
Ro I'll have no father, if = be not he: Jo Dux x S. 
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I'll have no huſband, if you be not he: — [To ORLANDOo. 
Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not ſhe, [To PHEBE, 
Hym, Peace, ho! I bar confuſion : 
is I mutt make concluſion 
Of theſe moſt ſtrange events: 
Here's eight that muſt take hands, 
Jo join in Hymen's bands, 
It truth holds true contents. 
You and you no croſs ſhall orb 


[To OxLaNnDo a RosALIx D. 
Vou and you are heart in heart: 


[To OLIV᷑EA ard CELIA, 
You [To Putset] to his love muſt accord, 
Or have a woman to your lord ;— 
You and you are ſure together, 
[To ToucasTOXE ard AUDREY, 
As the winter to foul weather, 
Whiles a wedlock-hymn we ling, 
Feed yourſelves with queſtioning,3 
That reaſon wonder may diminiſh, 
How thus we met, and theſe things finiſh, 


SONG, 


Wedding is great Fund's crown ,4 
O GlefJed bond of board and bed ! 
Tit Hymen peoples every town ; 
High 
9 The anſwer of Phebe makes it probable that Orlando ſays: 
If there be truth in ſhape : 


chat is, if a form may be truſted; if one cannot uſurp the form of another, 
\ 


- Jon x sox, 
2 That is, if there be tratb in truth, unleſs truth fails of veracity, 


IHNSON, 
3 Though Shakſpeare frequently uſes queſtion for converſation, in the 


preſent inſtance queſtioning may have its mon and obvious ſignification. 
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High wedlock then be honoured : 


Honour, high honour and rencaun, 


To Hymen, god of every town ! 


Duke S. O my dear niece, welcome thou art to me; 
Even danghter, welcome in no leſs degree, 

Phe. I will not eat my word, now thou art mine; 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine.“ [To SIL VI us. 


Enter Jaques Dt Bots, 


Jag. de B. Let me have audience for a word, or two; 

J am the ſecond ſon of old fir Rowland, 

That bring theſe tidings to this fair aſſembly :— 

Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 

Men of great worth reſorted to this foreſt, . 

Addreſs'd a mighty power ; which were on foot, 

In his own cada. purpoſely to take 

His brother here, and put him to the ſword :; n 

And to the ſkirts of this wild wood he came; 1 

Where, meeting with an old religious man, d' 

After ſome que ion with him, was converted * 

Both from his enterprize, and from the world: 

His crown bequeathing to his baniſh'd brother, Y 
Y 
A 


And all their lands reſtor'd to them again 
That were with him exil'd ; This to be true, 


I do engage my life, 
Dake S. Welcome, young man; 
Thou offer'ſt fairly to thy brothers* wedding: Is 
| To T : 
4 Catullus, addrefling himſelf to Hymen, has this ſtanza: 
Quæ luis careat ſacris, | | 
Non queat dare præ ſides 17 
Terra Le at queat 
Te volente. Quis buic deo * 
Compararier auſit? JOHNSON. | 7 
5 Shakſpeare is licentious in his uſe of this verb, which here, as in leay 
Meaſure for Meaſure, only fignifies to bind: | unr 
« am combined by a ſacred vow, | bilit 
ce And ſhall be abſent.” STEEVENS. reſp 
6 In Lodge's novel the uſurping Duke is not diverted from his purpoſe thou 
tby the pious counſels of a hermit, but is ſubdued and killed by the It 
w:lve peers of France,who were brought by the third brother of Reſader(the | this 


Or4ande of this play) to aſſiſt him in the recoveryot his right. SrEEVENS. 
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To one, his lands with-held ; and to the other, 
A land itſelf at large, a potent dukedom. 
Firſt, in this foreſt, let us do thoſe ends 
That here were well begun, and well begot : 
And after, every of this happy number, 
That have endur'd ſhrewd days and nights with us 
Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the meaſure of their ſtates. 
Meantime, forget this new-fall'n dignity, 
And fall into our ruſtick reyelry ;— 
Play, muſick; —and you brides and bridegrooms all, 
With meaſure heap'd in joy, to the meaſures fall. 
Jag. Sir, by your patience :—If I heard you rightly, 
The duke hath put on a religious life, 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court ? 
Jag. de B. He hath. 
Jag. To him will I: out of theſe convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and lear nd. — 
You to your former honour I bequeath; [To Duke S. 
Your patience, and your virtue, well deſerve it ;— | 
You [To ORLAN DO] to a love, that your true faith doth 
merit :— 
You [To Ortver] to your land, and love, and great 
allies j— | 
You [To SiLv1vs] to a long and well deſerved bed ;— _ 
And you [To ToucHSTONE] to wrangling ; for thy loving 
voya 
Is but for two months victual'd: So to your pleaſures ; 
I am for other than for dancing meaſures. 
Dake S. Stay, Jaques, ſtay. 
Jag. To ſee no paſtime, I: what you would have 
I1l ſtay to know at your abandon'd cave.” [ Exit, 


Duke S. 


7 Amidft this general feſtivity, the reader may be ſorry to take b. 
leave of Jaqu*s, who appears to bave no ſhare in it, and remains behind 
unre conciled to ſociety, He has, however, fiiled with a gloomy ſenſi- 
bility the ſpace allotted to him in the play, and to the lat preſerves that 
reſpe& which is due to him as a conſiſtent character, and an amiabie 
though ſolitary moraliſt. 

It may be obſerved, with ſcarce leſs concern, that Shakſpeare has on 
this occalion forgot old Adam, the ſervant of Orlando, whoſe ewe} 

CEA ind 
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Dake S. Proceed, proceed: we will begin theſe rites, 
As we do tiuſt they'll] end, in true delights, [ 4 dance, 


- 


EPILOGU E. 


Ref. It is not the faſhion to ſee the lady the epilogue : 
but it is no more unhandſome, than to ſee the lord the pro- 
logue. If it be true, that good avine needs no buſb, s tis true, 
that a good play needs no epilogue : Yet to good wine they 
do uſe good buſhes ; and good plays prove the better by the 
help of good epilogues. What a caſe am I in then,“ that 
am neither a good epilogue, nor cannot infinuate with you 
in the behalf of a good play? I am not furniſh'd like a 
beggar,* therefore to beg will not become me: my way is, 
to conjure you; and IH begin with the women, I charge 
vou, O women, for the love you bear to men, to like as 
much of” this play as pleaſe them: and ſo J charge you, O 

men, 
ſhould have entitled him to notice at the end of the piece, as well as to 


that happineſs which he would naturally have found, in the return of 
fortune to bis maſter. STEEVIVNSõ. 


It is the more remarkable, that old Adam is forgotten; ſince at the end 
of the novel, Lodge makes him captain of the king's guard. FARMER. 
> It appears formerly to have been the cuſtom to hang a tft of in'y 
at the docr of a vintner. I ſuppoſe izy was rather choſen than any 


other plant, as it has re lation to Bacchus. So, in Summer's laſt N 


and Teftament, 1600 : 
« Green iwy-buſhes at the vintners' doors,” STEEVENS. 

Ihe practice is ſfill obſerved in Warwickſhire and the 2djoining 
ccunties, at ſtatute-hirings, wakes, &c. by people who fell ale at no 
other time. And hence, I ſuppoſe, the Buſþ tavern at Briſtol, and 
other places, RiTs0N., | 

9 Here ſeems to- be a chaſm, or ſome other d:pravation, which de- 
froys the ſentiment here intended. The reaſoning probably ſtocd thus: 
Good wine needs no buſh, good plays need nc epilogue z but bad wine re- 
suites a good buſh, and a bad play a good epilogue. bat caſe am I in 
ben; To reitore the wores is impoſſible z all that can be done without 
Gopics is, to nate the fault. Jon x sON. ; 

Johnſon miſtakes the meaning of this paſſage. Roſ-lind ſays. that 
g00d plays need no epilogue ; yet even good plays do prove the better 
for a good one, What a caſe then was ſhe in, who had neither preſeated 
them with a gocd play, nor had a good epilogue to prejudice them in fa. 
vour of a bad one? M. Mason. 

> That is, dd: fo before, © he was furniſhed like a W 

oHN SON. 
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men, for the love you bear to women, (as I perceive by 
your ſimpering, none of you hate them,), that between you 
and the women, the play may pleaſe.3 If I were a woman,“ 
J would kiſs as many of you as had beards that pleas'd me, 
complexions that lik'd me,“ and breaths that I defy'd not : ® 
and, I am ſure, as many as have good beards, or good faces, 
or ſweet breaths, will, for my kind offer, when I make 
curt'ſy, bid me farewell. [ Exeunt,? 


3 The old copy reads—[ charge you, O women, for the love you bear to 
men, to like as much of this play as pleaſe you: and I charge you, O men, 
for the love you bear to women, bat between you and the women, &C. 

STEEVENCse 

This paſſage ſhould be read thus: I charge you, O omen, for the love 
you bear to men, to like as much of th's play as pleaſes them; and I charge 
you, O men, for the loue you bear to zoomen, to like as much as pleaſes 
them, that beteveen you and the women, &c. Without the alteration of 
You into Them, the invocation is nonſenſe; and without the additi n of 
the words, to like as much as pleaſ's them, the inference of, that beteveen 
you and the women the play may paſs, would be unſupported by any pre- 
cedent premiſes. The words ſeem to have been ſtruck out by ſome 
ſenſcleſs player, as a vicious redundancy. WArBURTON. 

The words yon and ym written as was the cuſtom in that time, were in 
manuſcript ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable, The emendation is very judicious 
and probable, Jounsox. 

I read—** and ſo I charge you, O men, &c. This trivial addition, 
(as Dr. Farmer joins with me in thinking,) clears the whole paſſage. 

STLEVENS, 

+ Note, that in th's author's time, the parts of women were always 
performed by men or boys. HAN MER. 

5 1. e. that I liked. So again in Himlet ; © This /ikes me well.”? 

STEEVENr, 

© This paſſage ſerves to manifeſt the indelicacy of the time in whica 

the plays of Shakſpeare were written, Such an idea, ſtarted by a mo- 

dern dramatiſt, and put into the mouth of a female character, would be 
hooted with indignation from the ſtage. ST EEVENS. 

7 Of this play the fable is wild and pleaſing. I know not how the 
ladies will approve the facility with which both Roſaſi ad and Celia give 
away their hearts. To Celia much may be forgiven for the heroiſm of 
her friendſhip. The character of Jaques is natural and well preſerved. 
The comick dialogue is very ſprightly, with leſs mixture of low buf- 
foonery than in ſome other plays; and the graver part is elegant and 
harmonious. By haſtening to the end of his work, Shakſpeare ſuppre 1d 
the dialogue between the uſurper and the hermit, asd ot an opportunity 
of exhibiting a moral leſſon in which he might have found matter worthy 
of his higheſt powers. Johxsox. 
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hit not the broad end of the quinten was of 
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See pp. 484-5. Ts but a quintaine, &c.] Dr. Warburton's explanation 
would, I think, have been leſs exceptionable, had it been more ſimple : 
yet he is here Charged with a fault of which he is ſeldom guilty, want of 
refinement, This (ſays Mr. Guthrie) is but an imperfect (to call it 
no worſe) explanation of a beautiful paſſage.” 

In the preſent edition I have avoided as much as poſſible all kind of 


controveiſy; but in thoſe caſes where errors by having been long adopted 


are become inveterate, it becomes in ſome meaſure neceſſary to the 
enforcement of truth, 

It is a common but a very dangerous miſtake, to ſuppoſe, that the in- 
terpretation which gives moſt ſpirit to a paſſage is the true one. In con- 
ſequence of this notion two paſſages of our author, one in Macbeth, and 
anocher in Othello, have been refined, as I conceive, into a meaning that 
I believe was not in his thoughts. If the moſt ſpirited interpretation that 
can be imagined, happens to be inconſiſtent with his general manner, and 
the phraſeology both of him and his contemporaries, or to be founded on a 
cuſtom which did not exiſt ia his age, moſt aſſuredly it is a falſe interpre- 
tation, Of the latter kind is Mr. Guthrie's exp!anation of the paſſage 
before us. | 

The military exerciſe of the quintaine is as ancient as the time of the 
Romans; and we find from Matthew Paris, that it ſubſiſted in England 
in the thirteenth century. Tentoria wariis ornamentorum generibus venuſ- 
tamtur; terre infixis ſudibus ſcuta apponuntur, quibus in craſtinum quintane 
ludus, ſcilicet equeſtris, exercereturs M. Paris, ad ann. 1253. Theſe pro- 
bably were the very words that Mr. Guthrie had in contemplition. But 
Matthew Paris made no part of Shakſpeare's library; nor is it at all 
maie11al to our preſent point what were the cuſtoms of any century pre- 
ceding that in which he lived. In his time, without any doubt, the guin- 
taine was not a military exerciſe of tilting, but a mere ruſtic ſp53. So 
Minſheu, in his DicT. 1617 : © A guintaine or quintelle, a game in re- 
queſt at marriages, when Jac and Tom, Die, Hob and Will, #rive for the 
gay garland,” So alſo, Randolph at ſome what a later period [Poems, 1642]: 

« Fcot-ball with us may b: with them [the Spaniards] balloone; 
« As they at tits, ſo we at quintaine runne 3 

« And thoſe old paſtimes reliſh bet with me, 

6 That have leaſt art and moſt ſimplicitie.“ 

But old Stowe has put this matter beyond a doubt; for in his Survey 
oF Lox ox, printed only two years before this play appeared, he has 
given us the figure of a quintaine, as repreſented in the margin. 

© I have ſeen (ſays he) a quinten ſet up on 
Cornehill, by the Leaden Hall, where the 
attendants on the lords of merry diſports have 
runne, and made greate paſtime for hee that 


all men laughed to ſcorne; and hee that hit 
it full, if he r'd not the faſter, had a ſound 
blow in the necke with a bagge full of ſand 
hanged on the other end.“ Here we fee 
were no ſhields hung, no trophies of war to 
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be thrown down, © The great deſign of the ſport, (fays Dr. Plott in 
his Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire) is to try both man and horſe, and to break the 
board ; which whoever does, is for the time Princeps juventutis. - Shalæ- 
ſpeare's fimiles ſeldom correſpond on both ſides. My better parts be- 
ing all thrown down, my youthful ſpirit being ſubdued by the power of beauty, 
am row, (fays Orlando) as inanimate as a wooden quintaine is (not 
when its better parts are thrown down, but as that lif-leſs block is at alt 
times).“ Such, perhaps, is the meaning. If however the words © better 
parts,“ are to be applicd to the quintaine, as well as to the ſpeaker, the 
board abovementioned, and not any ſhield or trophy, muſt have been al- 
luded to. a | 
P Our author has in Macbeth uſed «© my better part of man'?* for manly 
Pt: 

« Accurſed be the tongue that tells me ſo, 

For it has cow'd my better part of man.“ MALONE. 


The explanations of this paſſage as well as the accounts of the guintair, 
are by no means ſatisfaftory ; nor have the labours of the critic or the an- 
tiquary been exhauſted, The whole of Orlando's ſpeech ſhould ſeem to 
refer to the quintain, but not to ſuch a one as has been deſcribed in any 
of the preceding notes. Mr. Guthrie is accuſed of having borrowed bis 
account from Matthew Paris, an author with whom, as it has been al- 
ready oblerved, Shakſpeare was undoubtedly not acquainted z but this 
charge is erroneous, for no ſuch paſſage as that above cited is to be found 
in M. Paris. This writer does indeed ſpeak of the quintain under the 
year 1253, but in very different words. Eedem tempore juvenes Londinenſes 
fat «to pavone pro brawio ad ſtadium gued quintena ww/gariter dicitur, wires 
froprias & equorum curſus ſunt experti. He then proceeds to ſtate that ſome 
ot the King's pages, and others belonging to the houſhold, being offended 
at theſe ſports, abuſ.d the Londoners with foul language, calling them 
ſcurvy clowns and greaſy raſcals, and ventured to diſpute the prize with 
them; the conſequence of which was, that the Londoners received them 
very briſkly, and ſo belaboured their backs with the broken lances, that 
they were either put to flight, or tumbled from their horſes and moſt 
terribly bruiſed. They afterwards went before the King, the tears til! 
trickling from their eyes, and complained of their treatment, beſeeching 
that he would not ſuffer ſo great an offence to remain unpuniſhed; and 
the King, with his uſual ſpirit of revenge, extorted from the citizens a 
very large fine. So far M. Paris; but Mr. Malone has through ſome 
miſtake cited Robert Monachus, who wrote before M. Paris, and has left 
an extremely curious account of the Cruſades, He is deſcribing the ar- 
rival of ſome meſſengers from Babylon, who upon entering the Chriſtian 
camp, find, to their great aſtoniſhment (for they had heard that the 
Chriſtians were periſhing with fear and hunger) the tents curiouſly orna- 
mented, and the young men practiſing themſelves and their horſes in 
tilting againſt ſhields hung upon poles. In the oldeſt edition of this Writer, 
. Inſtead of quintane ludus* it is „ Judus pr However, this is 


*#ertainly not the quintain that is here wanted, and therefore Mr, ONE 
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has ſubſtituted another, copied indeed from a contemporary writer, but 
fill not illuſtrative of the paſſage in queſtion. I ſhall beg leave then to 
preſent the reader with ſome others, from which it will appear, that the 
quintain vas a military exerciſe in Shakſpeare's time, and not a mere 
ruſtic ſport, as Mr. Malone imagines. 
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No, 1. is copied from an initial letter in an Italian book printed in 
1560. Here is the figure of a man placed upon the trunk of a tree, hold- 
ing in one hand a ſhield, in the other a bag of ſand. No. 2. is the 
Saracen quintain from Pluvinel inſtruction du Roi Louis XIII. dans Pexer- 
ciſe de monter à cheval. This ſort of quintain, according to Meneftrier, 
was invented by the Germans, who, from their frequent wars with the 
Turks, accuſtomed their ſoldiers to point their lances againſt the figure 
of their enemy. The {kill conſiſted in ſhivering the lance to pieces, by 
ſtriking it againſt the head of the man, for if it touched the ſhield, the 
figure turned round and generally ſtruck the horſeman a violent blow 
with his ſword. No. 3. is the Flemiſh quintain, copied from a print aſter 
Wouvermans ; it is called La bague Flamande, from the ring which the 
Sure holds in his right hand: and here the object was to take away the 
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ring with the point of the lance, for it it ſtruck any other part, the man 
turned round and hit the rider with his ſand-bag. This is a mixture of 
the quintain and running at the ring, Which two ſports have been ſome 
how or other in ike manner confounded by the Italians, who ſometimes 
expreſs the running at the ring by correre alla quintana. The principle 
ot all th:f2 was the fame, viz. to avoid the blow of the ſword or ſand-bag, 
by ſtriking the quintain in a particular place. 

It might have been expected that ſome inſt ince had been given of the 
uſe of the quintains in Englond; and for want of it an objection may be 
taken to this method of illuſt rating the preſent ſubject: but let it be re- 
membered, that Shakſpeare has indiſcriminately blended the uſages of all 
nations ; that he has oftentimes availed hinſC-If of hearſay evidence; and 
again, that as our manners and cuſtoms have at all times been borrowed 
from the French and other nations, there is every reaſon to infer that 
this ſpecies of the quintain had found its way into England. It is bardly 
needful to add, that a knowledge of very many of our ancient fports and 
Semen empleyqzatz is nt now to be attaineds BHikorians have con- 
tented themſelves to record thè vices of kings and princes, and the mi- 
nutiæ of battles and ſieges; and with very few exceptions, they have 
conſide red the diſcuſſion of private manners (a theme perhaps - equally 
intereſting to poſterity) as bengaih their notice and of little or no im- 
portance. 1 

As a military ſport or exeteiſe, the uſe of the quintain is very ancient, 
and may be traced even among the Romans. It is mentioned in juſti- 
nian's Code, Lib, III. Tit. 43; and its moſt probable etymology is 
from Quintus, the name of its inventor, In the days of chivalty it 
was the lubſtitute or rehea ſal of tilts and tournaments, and was at 
length adopted, though in a ruder way, by the common people, becom- 
ing am ingſt them a very favourite amuſ-ment, Many inſtances occur 
o: i's uſe in ſeveral ports of France, par icularly as a ſeignorial right 
exacted from millers, watermen, new- married men, and others; when 
the party was obliged, under ſome penalty, to run at the quintain on 
Whitſunday and other particular times, at the lord's caſtle for his diver- 
ſion. Sometimes it was practiſed upon the water, and then the quintain 
was either placed in a boat, or erected in the middle of the river. Some. 
thing of this kind is deſcribed from Fitztephen by Stowe in his Swwey, 
p. 143, edit. 1618, 4to. and ſtill continues to be praftiſed upon the 
Seine at Paris. Froitlart mentions, that the ſhield quintain was uſed in 
Ireland in the reign of Richard II. In Wales it is ſtill practiſed at 
weddings, and at the village of Off ham, near Town Malling in Kent, 
there is now ſtanding a quintain, reſembling that copied from Stowe, op- 
poſite the dwelling houſe of a family that is obliged under ſome tenure 
to ſupport it, but Ido not find that any uſe has been ever made of it within 
the recollection of the inhabitants. | 

Shakſpeare then has moſt probably alluded to that ſort of quintain 
which reſembled the human figure; and if this be the caſe, the ſpeech 
of Orlando may be thus explained: << I am unable to thank you; for ſux- 
prized and ſubdued by love, my intellectual powers, which are my bones 

f parts; 


. AS YOU LIKE 1T. 


2 fail me; and I reſemble the quintain, whoſe human or active part 
eing thrown down, there remains nothing but the lifeleſs trunk or block 
which once upheld it.“ 

Or, if better parts do not refer to the quintain, „ that which here 
ftands up“ means the þuman part of the quintain, which may be allo not 
unaptiy called a lcleſs block, Dove. 
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